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A MAMLUK PETITION AND A REPORT FROM THE 
DIWAN AL-JAYSH 
By D. S. RICHARDS 
(PLATES I-II) 


The system of tã‘, the allotment of the resources of the state, income from 
land and elsewhere, to individuals to provide them with the means of serving 
the state, above all in military service, stands out from the pazes of the 
chronicles as the dominant administrative institution of the Mamlük period; 
the $qià^ was the life-blood of the Mamlük amirs and the whole military 
apparatus of the state. All the vast amount of administrative work connected 
with the 2gíà^ system, the assigning and control of, and accounting “or, grants, 
was carried out by the Diwan al-Jaysh, the Army Bureau. We see some of this 
work “through a glass darkly’ in the chronicles, and we have some very 
schematic accounts in the scribal handbooks that are available from the 
period. The operations of such ‘technical’ departments of state were not 
described by the writers of the handbooks with anything like the same detail 
as the operations of the Chancery (Diwan al-Insha’), because, deszite a long 
tradition of discussion and comparison of their rival merits, which was one of 
the stock literary themes, the departments of financial and accounting functions 
were generally considered of lower standing and worth less attenticn than the 
Chancery, the bureau in which polite learning and literary talent were at a 
premium. Hence, examples of the prestigious productions of the Diwan 
al-Insha’, treaties, foreign correspondence, diplomas, and decrees, were copied 
and preserved for their literary interest, in addition to, and sometimes before, 
their historical interest, and as models for aspiring ‘mandarins’ of the 
Chancery. There is a smaller, much smaller, amount of Chancery material 
that has survived in its original form in a few scattered collections of documents. 

To my knowledge, however, nothing has hitherto been known directly of 
what one may call the ‘ bread and butter’ material, which reflects the daily 
workings of the other bureaux, including, among the most important, the 
Army Bureau. It was with some interest, therefore, that I became aware of 
the nature of the document which is here presented. Although it could be that 
it was produced in the Chancery, for there are notes relating to tre separate 
recording of the contents in the Army Bureau, the business in qusstion is so 
completely Army Bureau business, and the document is the first dated specimen 
that has come to light for the Mamlük period with direct relevance to the 
institution of the iqa‘, out of the countless number of administrative documents, 
whose almost total disappearance is so regrettable and inexplicable. 

The document is preserved in the Monastery of St. Catherine in Sinai. 
I have not myself seen the original. Atiya gave it the number 247 in his hand- 
list and incorrectly described it as a deed. It is further described as being 
written on paper with the dimensions 38 x 13-5 cm.! 

On the recto is a petition from the monks, complaining of a new imposition 
of the mugia‘ in Tür. According to them, he is attempting to appropriate, as 
one of the resources that go to make up his igf@‘, the income from date-palms, 
claimed by the monks as a wagf for their own benefit. On the verso is found 
a report emanating from the Army Bureau, which, although in a crucial part 


1 A. S. Atiya, The Arabic manuscripts of Mount Sinai: a hand-list, Baltimore, 1956. I am 
grateful to the Library of Congress for providing me with photographs of the document. 
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it is somewhat doubtful, seems to be declaring that the mugta’ must confine 
himself to the customary, recognized resources, i.e. finding for the monks, as 
it were. 

In the process of arriving at this decision, reference is made to the diplomas 
of appointment of previous mugta's, their manshürs. This enables us to 
appreciate that in actual practice the clerks of the Bureau, at this time at least 
(early fourteenth century), kept sufficiently well-organized files of copies of 
diplomas issued, that they were in a position to check on past details and 
establish a ‘ departmental view’ based on precedent. This case also indicates 
the degree of control of the igta* beneficiaries by the central apparatus at this 
period. Such a mugta’ as the individual in question was not the ultimate 
authority in the sphere of his igta’. He could be bypassed with appeals to the 
central diwan, which took steps to stop the encroachment on the rights of 
others, if such it proved to be. However, we cannot tell whether the action of 
the central government in this and similar cases was efficacious. We know 
nothing of any enforcement apparatus alongside the local officials against 
whom complaint might be lodged. Perhaps dismissal was the only sanction. 

In addition, the list of previous holders of the gta‘ in Tür gives us the first 
documentary evidence for the time scale of the holding of an igfd‘, although it 
must be remembered, naturally, that this is but one case, and that of an 1qtà° 
in à rather remote area and one perhaps suitable for an amir of low rank. 
In the memoirs of Usama b. Mungidh one reads that Tür is ‘ a distant province 
(uwiläya) of Egypt, to the governorship of which al- Hafiz li-Din Allah ... used 
to appoint any amir he wished to get rid of’ (al-I‘tibar, ed. Hitti, Princeton, 
1930, 80). By good fortune, it is possible to find out something from other 
sources about all the mugta‘s mentioned in the document and so sketch in some 
sort of background to the changes of beneficiary. The identifications that 
I make for the various names found in the document with names found else- 
where, in chronicles mainly, cannot, of course, be fully substantiated, although 
it must be admitted that everything appears to fit very conveniently together ; 
certainly, it is amazing good luck that the individuals mentioned in this isolated 
document should merit even passing comment in biographical dictionaries and 
chronicles. 
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(a) Above l. 1, upside down: JUL Ji di «bs 

(b) In right margin, opposite 1.2: (?) ss JE ps 
(c) To the left of 1. 1: (?) £x 

(d) Between IL 2 and 3: ... (1) e» Je 


(i) Translation 
] In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 
2 The slaves, the monks who dwell in the monastery of Mount Sinai (Tür) 
kiss the earth and report that they devote themselves 
3 at this mountain to pious prayers for this conquering dynasty ‘may God 
perpetuate its authority) 
4 and to the service of pilgrims on their return from the Holy Hijàz ; that they 
possess noble rescripts 
5 from their lords, the Caliphs, and the martyr Princes (may God encompass 
them with His mercy), enjoining solicitude for them, 
6 their monastery, their charitable trusts, and their date-palms, and that 
they should be subject to no hindrance in any of their affairs 
7 and interests in any way whatsoever. Their rescripts are recorced in the 
Bureaux? . 
8 Recently, the person allotted (mugta‘) the dues of the governorship in Tür 
has laid hands on the date-palms of the humble petitioners, 
9 the charitable trust they benefit from, and has intended that they suffer a 
new imposition, unsanctioned by any custom. 
10 The humble petitioners request from [your] all-embracing charity the 
issuing of a report from the Bureau of the Victorious Army, 
11 giving the evidence of the Bureau on this matter, so that he [tke mugta‘] 
may attain his due and withhold his hand from the humble petit-oners— 
12 this as an act of charity and kindness to them. 
The humble petitioners have reported this, 
13 yet [your Honour's] opinion is superior. 
If God Almighty wills; God is our sufficiency and an excellent 
steward is He ! 


(a) A report on the date-palms at the coast. 
(b) Let the facts of this matter be set forth. 
(c) Let it be considered (?). 

(d) Let the decree .... be carried out... (?). 


There is nothing of any note concerning the layout of the pe-ition. It 
conforms well with the published examples and it will be sufficient to refer to 
the general remarks of Stern for any comparison? 

The first of the four additions on the recto is clearly not in the same hand 
as the main text, and is probably a later note to identify the subject-matter 
of the document for the monastery's ‘ archivist’. Note (b), the beginning of 
which is not clear and for which the reading hazarded is suggested by the 
wording at one point in the main text and by note (a), is an official end>rsement, 
authorizing the whole process of checking on past diplomas in the Bureau. 


* For examples of decrees issued in favour of the monastery, see Hans Ernst, Die mamlukischen 
Sultansurkunden des Sinai- Klosters, Wiesbaden, 1960, particularly no. x, the nearest in date to this 
present document, issued by al-Näsir and dated 13 Rabi‘ II 7 10/9 September 1319 (‘ 810’ in 
the text, 1. 48, is a misprint). 

3 S. M. Stern, * Petitions from the Mamlük period’, BSOAS, xxix, 2, 1986, 240-2. 
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The other two notes, both probably notes connected with the processing of the 
petition, have been given an incomplete and very tentative reading—31in fact, 
I have no confidence in it whatsoever. 

The addressee of the petition is not identified, but there is a clue to his 
identity, which is really no clue at all. The phrase al-sadaqät al-‘amima ‘ all- 
embracing charity’ is used according to al-Qalqashandi,* in connexion with 
petitions addressed to ‘ other than the sultan’. In other words, the absence 
of the adjective sharifa here shows that the petition is not addressed to the 
sultan. That, of course, does not take us far. 

At the time that the present document was being dealt with, there seem to 
have been two dominant, and rival, figures in the administration. One was 
Arghün al-Dawadar, known as such, but, in fact, the nà'ib al-saltana bi ‘l-diyar 
al-misriyya since 712/1312—18 (this position of ngib was abolished for a time 
by al-Näsir only after the partial disgrace of Arghün in early 727/1826 5) ; 
the other was Fakhr al-Din Muhammad ibn Fadl Allàh, a Coptie convert and 
Názir al-Jaysh, the inspector of the Army Bureau. It would be tempting to 
imagine (rashly) that the petition, granted the nature of the complaint, was 
directed to the latter, and that at least one of the endorsements 1s attributable 
to him. There is no certainty that the matter would have been dealt with at 
that level, and yet one should remember that there are extant examples of 
orders concerned with very ordinary, even petty, business, bearing a sultan's 
signature. 

The monks’ complaint is about the activities of a person described as 
al-mugta' ‘ala rusäm al-wiläya bi "l-Tür, who, as the report on the verso will 
show, is the amir Sunqur al-Marziiqi. Does the fact that he is assigned resources 
called rusäm al-wiläya ‘the governor’s dues’, mean that he was the walt 
‘military governor’ of Tür at that time? It is perhaps odd that he is not 
more directly so described. In a late Fatimid petition the monks complain of 
a certain amir, Ibn al-Faramawi, who is said to hold the office of wilayat al-husün 
al- T'üriyya ‘ governorship of the forts of Tir '. 

Professor Cahen has written of dues (rusüm) introduced for their own 
benefit by the military governors, wulat al-harb, in the Fatimid and Ayyübid 
periods, which were continued amongst the benefits of the mugta's." Certainly, 
by 663/1264-5 the rusüm al-wilaya had been regularized as part of the tax 
structure, because we hear of their being remitted for the two provincial districts 
of Daghiliyya and Murtähiyya in that year (along with another ad hoc tax) to 
the amount of 24,000 dirham nugra.® In the year 715/1315, not long after this 
present complaint and report, the taxes that went by that name in Egypt were 
abolished by al-Näsir as part of the reorganization connected with the cadastral 
survey of that year,? as they had been abolished for all the Syrian provinces 
in the previous year.19 

The two texts of al-Maqrizi, which mention the abolition of the rusüm 
al-wilàya in Egypt, indicate that that tax was an indirect levy on commerce, 
collected from the ‘arifs of the markets, and what one might call a sort of 
entertainment tax, levied on the bawdy-houses (buyut al-fawahish). These 


4 Subh al-a'sha, Cairo, 1331-7/1913-19, vr, 203. 

5 Al-Maqrizi, al-Sulük, ed. M. Ziyada, Cairo, 1941, 1x, 270; for a tarjama of Arghün, see 
Ibn Hajar, al-Durar al-kamina, Cairo, 1385/1966, 1, 374. 

$ D. S. Richards, ‘ A Fatimid petition °’, Israel Orrental Studies, 111, 1973, 140-58. 

? C. Cahen, ‘ Douanes et commerce’, J.ZSHO, vu, 3, 1964, 247-8. 

8 Al-Sulük, 1, 538. 

® Al-Sulik, xx, 151, and parallel text, al-Khitat, Büläq, 1270/1853, 1, 89. 

19 Al-Sulik, xr, 136-7. 
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taxes were farmed by a damin, and troopers, in service and eligible for igéa‘," 
and amirs were maintained on the revenue. It is not altogether clear rom these 
texts whether the troopers and amirs so maintained were the same as the 
walis, mugaddams, and their subordinates, after whom, in a sense, the taxes 
were named and by whose participation the taxes were actually collected. 
Dr. Rabie in his recent book makes this identification, when he writes !?: 
* Rusüm al-wildya ... were collected on behalf of walis and mugaldamin in 
Cairo, Fustät, and the Egyptian provinces apparently to finance their salaries 
and the salaries of their assistants . . >. This is not necessarily the plain sense 
of the text he is using. In so far as it is said that the tax in question is a source 
of revenue ' connected ’ with the walis and mugaddams, this could mean simply 
that it was a tax on activities and spheres that came under their jurisdiction, 
and a tax for the collection of which they were responsible, which ie expressly 
said, but not that it was earmarked for their own support. In short, the fact 
that a person is assigned the proceeds of the rusüm al-wiläya does not necessarily 
imply that he was himself the walt or any other of the officials mentioned. 

It is perhaps worth while to comment on another statement of Rebie, made 
in connexion with the rusüm al-wilaya. Without a doubt one tends to think 
of the Mamlük «gta first and foremost as a grant made from the resources of the 
land. This possibly leads him to class the rusüm al-wiläya among the taxes 
assigned to meet, for example, ‘ salaries of certain officials not provided for by 
igi& grants...'.? But we have seen that an individual can be described as 
mugta ‘ala rusüm al-wilaya in a certain locality. This reminds us thet the sqta* 
is not specifically the grant of any one type of state revenue, but the name for 
the general administrative process of assigning stated items, whatever their 
source. 

Little of all this helps us to decide whether in this case the holder of the 
agta‘ in Tür also held the post of walt. Certain information that happens to be 
available about an earlier holder of this igt‘, Muhammad al-Radadi, which will 
be discussed in due course (p. 9 ) does appear to show him carrying out 
functions that could have fallen to him by virtue of his position as local military 
governor. 


Verso 

(i) Text (plate 11) 
oll ol 295 gil “Oh geal olia ds 1 
Ao AE UA gail et e SN ME SI ML 2 
posl Je de 6 Cu ux tis 07e alll elal cs LU) à 
2 all! By een Ge od Le ees Le dem at UL BL any Be eb! 2-45 
oe 22| jek XU Las ES e oly Le Js, 6 
aU JUN XU py pte de AME pus role poll ea cui Le 7 


11 This is my interpretation of the phrase jund mustaqti‘a (in al-Khilat, mustagtV in). 

12 Hassanein Rabie, The financial system of Egypt, London, 1972, 113-14. 

13 op. cit., 113. 

14 from Shihab al-Din ibn al-‘Umari, al-T'a'rif, Cairo, 1312/1894—5, 74, we leern thas the 
contemporary usage was that the style of address of an amir of 10 was majlis al-amir, but that 
anyone of extra importance in that rank could share the style of the majority of zhe amirs of 
tablkhäna rank, namely al-majlis al-siimi bi-ghayr al-y@ (the end phrase means that aay following 
epithets were, as in our report, not in the nisba form—senior fablkhana enjoyed that privilege, 
e.g. al-amiri al-ajalli al-karimi, and above that likely candidates for the next rank were styled 
al-majlis al-'áli). 
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(a) above I 1: 
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(b) Between Il. 1 and 2 (right to left) : 
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(c) Right margin, bottom to top: 
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By paill Sob Olds (Dd 
By grail dob! olio |[(2) dr 
cot lk de (dx 

el fe dy 


(d) Left margin, top to bottom: 


(ii) Translation 
Let it be recorded 

1 The Bureau certifies that what is set down to the name of his Honour, 

2 the exalted and noble amir, Shams al-Din Sungur al-Marzüqi 

8 al-Nàgiri (may God continue his glory) by a noble diploma, dated the 
first day of Muharram 

4-5 in the year 711 [21 May 1811], valid from the said date, should be 

calculated according to his dues, from the dues of the governorship of 
Tür which he has been responsible for ; 
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6 transferred from what was in the name of the amir Sayf al-Din Tashtimur, 
the brother of Betkhas, 
7 part of the contents of his diploma, dated the sixth of Rabi' I, in the 
year 710 [3 August 1310], valid from the said date ; 
8 transferred from what was in the name of the amir Näsir al-Din 
Muhammad ibn Bektimur al-Jükandär, 
9 by diploma dated the twenty-third of Shawwal in the year 709 [26 March 
1310], valid from the said. date ; 
10 transferred from the amir Faris al-Din Áqtay al-Jamdär, 
11 [held] by diploma dated the seventh of Rajab in the year 709 [11 Decem- 
ber 1309], valid from the said date ; 
12 transferred from the amir Sayf al-Din Balban al-Dimashgi, 
13 [held] by diploma dated the ninth of Shawwal in the year 706 [2 April 
1308], valid from the said date ; 
14 transferred from the amir Sayf al-Din al-Radadi, 
15 [held] by diploma dated the eighth of Rajab in the year 697 [21 April 
1298], valid from Dhü 'l-Hijja of that year; 
16 and before that came the cadastral survey [of Lajin] (al-rawk al-mubarak), 
17 None of the diplomas of the aforementioned contained anything 
18-19 to contradict this, which was of any significance, after comparisons had 
been made. 
If God Almighty wills. 
20 Written on the fourth day of Rabi‘ II in the year 715 [8 July 1815]. 
21 God Almighty is our sufficiency and an excellent steward is He ! 


Endorsements 
(a) Two notes as follows : 
The central Bureau of the Inspectorate, if God Almighty wills. 
Three notes as follows: 
Let comparison with it be made, if God Almighty wills. 
(b) Five hamdala formulae, of which only two can be read with any certainty : 
Praise be to God with the praise that is His due. 
Praise be to God with the praise of the grateful. 
(c) This has been noted [repeated three times]. 
Let this be noted in the Bureau of the Inspectorate of the Army. 
(d) Let this be noted in the Bureau of the Victorious Army [twice]. 
Let it be noted according to the details given. 
This has been noted. 


It is idle speculation to attempt to follow closely the administrative process 
that lies behind the verso of the document, but there are particular problems 
in the text, which demand that something should be said. 

Line 5 starts deeply indented, unlike any other line, and I have interpreted 

the last word in |. D as sakha, the conventional abbreviation indicating an 
authenticated addition, i.e. that l. 5 belongs, as I have given it, in the middle 
-of l 4. I am not entirely confident about this. Firstly, the reading of L 5 
(including the sakka) is problematical indeed, and secondly, there is a decided 
gap in l. 4 (where I would insert 1. 5), which looks intentional. Perhaps 1. 5 and 
the latter portion of l. 4 were written together in the space left, later than the 
rest of the main text, at some stage when the necessary information was 
available. If that is so, then my reading of the document at this point is most 
likely wrong. 
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Lines 17-19 also present a problem. With the text as read above, it would 
appear that an agreement with the contents of past diplomas is being anticipated 
in the report. Reading lam with the jussive—' [previous] diplomas have not 
[.e. do not] contain anything contradictory ...'—necessitates taking 
fa-yudhkara, as introduced by fa’ al-sabab, in the sense of * worth mentioning '.15 
The in shë Allah would then have a generalized significance as a typical ‘ end 
formula' for the report as a whole. I briefly considered, but rejected, the 
possibility of reading £n instead of lam, i.e. ‘ if the [previous] diplomas contain 
(jussive) anything contradictory ...', followed by fa-yudhkar ‘then let it be 
mentioned ...’. 

There remains a possibility that, as with ll. 4 and 5 above, L 17 and the 
following lines were written at a later stage, after the process of mugäbala 
(comparison with the earlier diplomas) had been completed and had revealed 
no major differences on the matter in hand.16 There is, however, no clue left 
in the spatial organization of the document at this point. 

The endorsements on such documents are always difficult to read. Is it 
significant that there are five notes above l. 1, three of which are explicit in- 
structions to ‘ compare ’, while the remaining two at least contain the suggestive 
in sh@ Allah, that there are five hamdala formulae, which perhaps mark the 
fulfilling of the five instructions above them, and that there are cited five previous 
diplomas before that of the actual holder ? 

The notes in the right and left margins are, in my reading, divided, somewhat 
on a priori lines, into four with the jussive verb, as an instruction, and four with 
the perfect verb to record that the job has been done. But exactly what and by 
whom, this cannot be known ?’; likewise, it cannot be known who added the 
prominent yusajjal (or yusjal ?) at the head of the whole report, presumably to 
have the whole matter registered before this document was delivered to the 
petitioners as evidence for the future. 


I shall now pass to the attempted identification of the various muqta's, 
including the one whose actions produced the petition from the monks. Tt will 
be convenient to take them in opposite order to that found in the report, by 
chronological order of their diplomas. 


(a) Sayf al-Din Muhammad al-Radädi 

No individual of this name appears, as far as I know, in any of the printed 
sources.? However, a certain Hasan ibn al-Radädi, one of Baybars Ils alzäm 
(non-mamlük clients), is mentioned 1n a list of promotions to the rank of amir 
on 1 Ramadan 709/2 February 1310, and very shortly afterwards, following 


15 of. Ibn al-‘Umari, Masälik, Paris MS 2325, fol. 175b: wa-dhälika qalil nadir la hukm lahu 
fa-yu'arraja ‘ala dhikrihi; and phrases in Ibn al-Dawädäri, ed. Haarman, vin, p. 38, 1. 2, and 
p. 45, 1. 10; and Khitat, 1, 413, ll. 2-3 (quoting the text of an official document, it seems). 

18 While checking on the facts of the case, it is interesting that the personnel of the Army 
Bureau seem to have confined themselves to looking at earlier diplomas, and there is no reference 
to any consulting of the sort of comprehensive registers described by al-Nuwayri in Nihdyat 
al-arab, vil, 200-3, and see Rabie, op. cit., 40. 

17 Al-Nuwayri (Nihāya, vin, 210) tells us that brevets (mathdlat) for grants in Syria, coming 
to Cairo for approval, etc., were endorsed by the názir and his staff (kataba ‘alayhi ... bi 
'I-muqabala). 

It is also worth noting that, according to Ibn al-‘Omari (al- Tarif, 89), diplomas (manäshir) 
are drawn up by the Chancery, as far as the point where the detailed contents begin; there, the 


Chancery copies material provided by the fqiä* bureau, or under its other name, the Army : 


Bureau (of. p. 1 above). 
18 A courier Ibn Abi al-Raddad is mentioned in 813/1410—11, al-Sulük, rv, 139. 
18 Al-Sulitk, 1t, 70. 
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on the third and final return to power of Muhammad ibn Qalawiin, a Hasan 
al-Radadi, probably the same man, is again in a list, this time of amirs 
arrested.?9 

Muhammad al-Radadi can probably be identified with the person in whose 
name two documents, extant in St. Catherine's Monastery, were issued. To be 
precise, one of them appears to be a draft (no. 934) for the other (ro. 935),21 
which bears the signature of Muhammad al-Radädi. The document is a kashf, 
a brief report on the state of the mosque within the walls of the monastery 
and on the conduct of the monks, and it is issued, it seems, in Mukammad’s 
capacity as mugta‘/wali of Tür. This is suggested by the fact that amongst 
the list of witnesses on both versions is found the name of a Baybars ibn ‘Abd 
Allah, described in the ‘ draft’ as al-na’ib al-Sayft bt "l-Tür al-mubirak, and 
in the other as al-nà'4b wa ’l-mutawalli bi^ l- Tür al-mubarak, whom I take to be 
the (most probably mamlük) deputy of the wali, Sayf al-Din Muhammad 
al-Radadi. The use of the adjectival form al-Sayf? suggests subordination to 
the Sayf al-Din in question.” 

Both documents place the arrival of Muhammad at the monastery (they 
are not otherwise dated (on 20 Sha‘bän 700/30 April 1301, which date falls 
comfortably within Muhammad's tenure of the igfé° according to ovr present 
document. 


(b) Balbàn al-Dimashqi 

À Balbàn al-Dimashqi does step briefly on to the stage of the caronicles. 
For example, in 709/1309-10 he is mentioned as one of the amirs sent on an 
expedition to Syria, and at another time he is described as wali ac-Qala'a.*9 
Under the year 712/1312-13 he is listed with the amirs who joined Qerasungur 
and left the Mamlük state to seek asylum and a new career with the 
Ilkhanids.*4 He prospered and appears fighting bravely against an army of 
the Golden Horde.*5 


(c) Faris al-Din Aqtay 

The year 698/1298-9, in the second reign of al-Nàsir, produces the first 
mention of an Aqtay al-Jamdar, in a list of newly-created amirs.** His second 
and only other mention comes in connexion with his departure for Syria on 
the same expedition as Balbàn (see above). This was probably in Shawwal 
709/March 1310, the same month as that in which the diploma of the next 
holder was issued. 


(d) Nàsir al-Din Muhammad ibn Bektimur 
His father was quite a prominent person," who left Cairo, failing to 
co-operate with the all-powerful Baybars and Sallàr, and was appoirted na^b 


20 Al-Sulik, 11, 76. 

21 The numbers are those of Atiya’s hand-list. 

?? See Qalqashandi, Subh, vin, 169-70, where the use of the phrase al-malak: al-;ulani, with 
the appropriate lagab, is explained, to express subordination to a sultan, and of cl-fulänt by 
itself, to express subordination to an amir. 

28 AL. Sulük, xx, 77, 110. 

?*4 K. Zetterstéen, Bettrage, Leiden, 1919, 157. 

?5 Ibn al-Dawädäri, ed. Roemer, rx, 270, 276. 

*6 Al-Sulük, x, 874. 

?! In 698/1298-9, before al-Nasir returned to begin his second reign, he was one ofthe council 
of eight amirs who jointly signed letters and decrees (Ibn al-Dawüd&ri, vir, 382). Is he also the 
same as the Bektimur, whose wagf document, dated 14 Muharram 707/16 July 1307, survives 
in the Mahkama at Cairo ? (See Rabie, op. cit., 113, 132.) 
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of Safad in Sha‘ban 707/January-February 1308)?8 He was at first cautious 
about throwing in his lot with those amirs and governors in Syria who, during 
al-Näsir’s second exile, were plotting his restoration to the sultanate. An 
eventual secret meeting at Safad with an envoy of al-Näsir from al-Karak is 
said to have been arranged by Bektimur's son, our mudqta'.? Bektimur joined 
al-Nàgir and his supporters in Damascus, and after the triumphant return to 
Cairo,? he was made ngib of Egypt. One source informs us that Bektimur 
was designated on Wednesday, 22 Shawwal 709/25 March 1310 and officially 
inducted (ukhli'a ‘alayht) on Thursday, 23 Shawwal/26 March, and that ‘ his 
official activities began immediately’ (wa-hakama fi sä‘atihi).%1 Perhaps one 
should point out that 23 Shawwäl is the date of the «gta diploma of his son 
according to our present document.?? 

His subsequent career was not so successful. Implicated in, perhaps even 
the instigator of, a plot to replace al-Nàsir by a nephew of the latter, Misa 
ibn ‘Ali ibn Qaläwün, he was for a while left alone by the sultan and allowed 
to go free. This was at the very beginning of 711/May 1311. Some months 
later, along with other amirs, he was arrested and imprisoned, first in Alexandria 
and then in Karak, where eventually in 716/1316-17 he, with other captives, 
was strangled.?* 

His son, our Muhammad, had predeceased him. According to the notice in 
the biographical dictionary, al-Durar al-kämina, he had been one of the foremost 
polo players of his time and had been on close terms with al-Näsir. He died 
not long after the return of the sultan from Karak on the eve of Wednesday, 
18 Jumada II 710/11 November 1310.5 We have no means.of knowing, of 
course, whether it might have been a period of illness before his death that led 
to his suecessor's receiving a manshür dated 6 Rabi I 710/3 August 1310. 


(e) Sayf al-Din Tashtimur Akhü Betkhäs 

At the end of the reign of Baybars II, on 1 Ramadan 709/2 February 1310, 
this person (spelt Tashtimur on this occasion) is mentioned in a list of 
appointees to amirates of 40 and 10.99 He is described as one of Baybars's 
mamlüks, and belonged to the group known as the Burjiyya. Perhaps it can 
be assumed that with these disadvantages he was first dismissed by the restored 
al-Nàsir, for in the year 710/1310-11 he again figures in a list of new amirs.?? 
If that is so, his fall from favour was not of long duration. 

An amir Betkhas al-Mansüri was an accomplice of Bektimur al-Jükandär in 
the plot against al-Näsir to which we have alluded above. It seems likely that 
we may identify this Betkhäs with Betkhàs, the brother of our Tashtimur, by 


28 Ibn al-Dawädäri, 1x, 148. 

29 Al-Sulik, 11, 62. 

50 Al-Nigir came to the Citadel on Wednesday, 1 Shawwäl 709/4 March 1310, according to 
the text of Beiträge, 150-1; al-Magqrizi (al-Sulük, 11, 72-3) gives the following day. 

31 Beitrdge, 151, and see also 146. 

3? As evidence for the speedy filling of igfä‘s, see the text in al-Yünini's Dhayl (MS Topkapi 
Sarayı, Ahmet ITI MS 2907/E.4, fol. 163b) under the year 709/1309-10 : fi hüdhà 'l-yawm rusima 
bi-qat' akhbäz arba‘a umara’ min umar&’ Dimashg wa-hum . . . wa-‘uyyina *iwadulum. 

Note, however, that the final diploma delivered up was backdated with the date of an earlier 
document in the issuing process (the murabba‘a) for the sake of simplifying any eventual 
accounting necessary (Ibn al-'Umari, al-Ta‘rif, 89). 

33 Arrested Friday, 17 Jumädä I 711/1 October 1311, according to Beiträge, 155, and al-Sulak, 
T, 102; Ibn al-Dawädäri, rx, 211 and 213, says Friday, 24 Jumada I/8 October. Transferred to 
Karak, al-Sulük, u, 105. 

34 Al-Sulük, x, 168; al-Durar, x, 18-19, 

86 Al. Durar, 1v, 15-16; Beiträge, 153. 

38 Al-Sulik, 11, 69-70. 

37 Al-Sultik, 11, 87. 
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whom the latter is differentiated from other Tashtimurs. If this is so, then the 
relationship brought about Tashtimur's arrest along with his brother's. One 
source gives the date of the arrest of ' Betkhas al-Mansüri and his brother, 
Tashtimur ' as the eve of Thursday, 30 Dhü '1l-Hijja 710/20 May 1311.38 It then 
seems almost too good to be true to recall that the date of the diploma of the 
next holder of the igtã' at Tür is given as 1 Muharram 711/21 May [Friday] 
1311.99 

The subsequent ‘ career ’, or what is known of it, is soon told. In 727/1326-7, 
Tashtimur along with others was transferred from prison in Alexandria to the 
‘Pit’ in the Cairo citadel.# However, it was again from Alexandria that 
Tashtimur and others of the ‘ senior Bürjiyya amirs ' were released and arrived 
in Cairo on Monday, 24 Rajab 735/20 March 1335.41 Tashtimur was given an 
igtä in Damascus.” The last passing reference to him is under the year 
741/1340-1 on the occasion of an outburst of annoyance by al-Nàsir against 
Tankiz, the nd^ib of Syria. It seems that Tankiz had interceded for Tashtimur, 
whom al-Nàsir described as ‘the murderer of my brother’, and obtained his 
release, but would not on this particular occasion free a mamlük of his own, 
whom he had imprisoned despite the sultan's intercession.** 


(f) Sunqur al-Marzüqi 

We come now to the holder of the zgta‘ at the time of the monks’ petition. 
À very brief notice in al-Durar al-kamina ** states that Sunqur was promoted 
to the ranks of the amirate after the (third) restoration of al-Nàsir, and that 
he died in Ramadan 733/June 1333. It was in fact on 25 Shawwal 709/28 March 
1310, a little under à month after the restoration, that Sunqur appears as one 
of the 32 mamlüks of al-Nasir given amirates of 40 or 10.55 The sgta of Tür, the 
diploma for which was dated 1 Muharram 711/21 May 1311 according to our 
present document, was either an exchange or an addition, it seems. 

In 717/early 1318 he performed the pilgrimage, and on Saturday, 
23 Muharram 719/17 March 1819 he set out from Cairo as a member of an 
expedition under Aytamish al-Muhammadi to collect tribute from, and 
re-establish sovereignty over, the Bedouin of Barqa.* The precise date of his 
death is given as Wednesday, 18 Ramadan 733/2 June 1333.48 

It may be of some interest to give the following biographical notice, taken 
from the taräjim of a chronicle,* given under the year 133/1332-3. 
o ile o^ Je i o5, ee) LA o^ o5 x 55 A pe ond ue pl Lau dy 
Jdem ob, n SLI HT uM ee O^ a, ASL e bi oU LI c ieee 
ab ll abs ds dol a Liu AS N or ll de Seb a Lf; pole [1357] "t 


38 Bewrüge, 154. Ibn al-Dawädäri gives the date of Betkhäs’s arrest as 1 Muharram 711 
(1x, 211). 

3? See p. 10, n. 32, above. 

10 41-Sulak, xx, 286. 

4l Ibn al-Dawädäri, xx, 393; al-Sulik, 1x, 378, ‘Monday, 22 Rajab’, and Beiträge, 154, 
‘Monday, 23 Rajab’. 

42 Al-Sulük, 11, 978. 

43 AlL.Sulük, xz, 509. Tashtimur is not mentioned by name in connexion with the murder of 
al-Ashraf Khalil, but perhaps he was a minor accomplice. 

$4 rr, 273. 

45 ALSulük, 1x, 77. 

46 Al.Sublük, 1x, 178. 

17 Al-Sulitk, n, 191; Beiträge, 168. 

48 ALSulük, 1t, 363. 

49? MS Aya Sofya 9434, recently identified by D. P. Little as the Nuzhat al-näzir of al-Yüsufi, 
see JAOS, xorv, 1, 1974, 42-64. 
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anti à OS Le jii, olas 44 d a 45 ds GU ual d feo ol dE sil «li in, 
unm y all odes call Ole ei ge uA dl s uai, Gad! di alll eoe xd oe 

‘There also died the amir Shams al-Din Sunqur al-Marziiqi, who was one 
of the amirs of the Nüsiriyya. This man was one of those who, while still an 
ordinary mamlük, rode from Egypt with those that joined Anghäy al-Qifjaqi, 
who has been mentioned before, when they left Egypt and went to the sultan 
[al-Nasir] at Karak.5 He was raised to the rank of amir, and was one of the 
sultan’s mamlüks famous for furüsiyya. He was a man passionately fond of 
pleasure, the “ sweet life ", and wine-bibbing, which he could hardly be without 
for a single hour. He saw good times, and continued in his life of pleasure, 
until the onset of his fatal illness at the beginning of Ramadan (16 May 1333). 
He renounced his habits of idle pleasure and made a compact with God for a 
fair repentance. He died during the last ten days of Ramadan (May God 
encompass him with His mercy).’ 


After having completed an account of what is known about each of the 
above beneficiaries, here in the same order is a summary statement of the 
period of the effective holding of the zgta‘ by each person : 


Years months days 


(a) 9 6 23 
(b 1 8 9 
(c) ə 5 
(d) 4 8 
(e) 9 18 
(f) 4 1 20 (period unfinished at date of report) 


In the report the date of each diploma referred to is followed by a phrase 
which, more by inspiration than by any positive reading, I have taken to be 
li-’stagbal tärikhiln, except in the case of the earliest diploma, the last in the 
series as given in the document, where the phrase specifies a separate date. 
The word sstigbäl occurs quite often in this sort of context, and my interpreta- 
tion of it in this present document is based on the expected meaning, ‘ to 
commence with’. One could point to the examples collected by Stern," and 
a sentence found in Abū Shama in connexion with an administrative appoint- 
ment: rattabahu Nar al-Din fv diwanihi munshi’an li-’stigbal sanat thalath 
wa-sittin '* Nür al-Din gave him a post as secretary in his administration 
commencing from the year 563/1167—8 ’.52 Note too the following passage in 
al-Nuwayri's account of the 2gíà^ administration: ‘ These troopers [the amirs’ 
jund] draw their ?gía/s, cash payments, and Ailal? dues from the date of their 
being reviewed and enrolled in the diwän, while an amir draws his from the 
date of his diploma '.5? 

As the diplomas of amirs became effective from their date of issue, the 
phrase lz-’stegbal tärikhihi * to commence with its date would have been otiose, 
if it had occurred in all cases without variation and without an extra dimension 
of meaning. As we shall see, however, variations in the phraseology can be 
found in other material, and the li-'stigbal . . . wording, if my understanding of 
it is correct, indicates, to some extent, what is to be received, and not only 
when. 


50 cf, Ibn al-Dawadari, Ix, 167 ff.: on Tuesday, 21 Jumada II 709/25 November 1309, 
300 Nasiriyya mamlüks, led by the amir Anghay and another amir, left Cairo to rally to al-Näsir 
in his second exile at Karak. 

51 S. M. Stern, Fatimid decrees, London, 1964, pp. 38-9, n. 1. 

52 Kitab al-rawdatayn, ed. Hilmy Ahmad, Cairo, 1962, 1, 378. 

53 Nihayat al-arab, viu, 207. 
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First to give examples of the different sort of wording, different, that is, from 
the wording quoted in our report: that interesting man, both amir and 
historian, Baybars al-Mansürt, has provided us with extracts from the various 
diplomas that he received during his career. In one for an amirate of 40, 
dated 5 Shawwäl 683/15 December 1284, there is the expression wa-dhälika 
lh-"stigbàl mughall sanat ithnatayn wa-thamanin wa-sittimri’a *. .. and that is to 
commence with the revenue of the year 682/1283-4°.54 An identical phrase, 
apart from the change of date to the year 685/1286—7, is found in his diploma 
for an amirate of 80, quoted in his chronicle under the year 685/1286- 7.55 

The essential step, I believe, is to take cognizance of the fact that what 
was received by an individual by virtue of his igíà! could, on the one hand, 
derive from agricultural production, which proceeded according to the rhythm 
of the solar year, and, on the other hand, could derive from taxable sources, 
independent of the seasons. The rusüm al-wiläya, the substance of the gta‘ in 
question at Tür, were of this second variety, namely the sort called Ailali * of 
the lunar year’ with no connexion with the rhythms of the solar year. Hence 
the date of the diplomas assigning these dues could also indicate the beginning 
of the period during which the beneficiary would receive them. The year basis 
for paying out and the year basis for the ‘ production ' of the taxes was the same, 
so à simple division sum would show what proportion of the lunar year's income 
from any particular Ailali tax source was due to a mugta‘ in proportion to what 
remained of the year after the date of his diploma. 

With agricultural revenue the situation was different. The diplomas were 
dated by the lunar year, but what any individual was to receive came in on a 
different basis. As we see from al-Nuwayri, the fundamental ‘ army register ' 
in the Army Bureau recorded, with other details, * the name [of the beneficiary], 
the commencement of his amirate or trooper service (jundiyya), what lunar 
year it was in, and to commence with the revenue of which solar year '.59 
Therefore, to take the case of Baybars al-Mansüri's diploma referred to above, 
it was dated 5 Shawwäl 683/15 December 1284, which meant, as we have seen 
from al-Nuwayri, that he was due to draw his grant from that date, and what 
he was to draw was the bloc of revenue—or at least the first instalments— 
available from the areas assigned to him for the solar year, which could well 
have had only a rough correspondence with the lunar year 682/1283-4.57 

However, there remains the matter of the diploma, that of Muhammad 
al-Radadi, mentioned in the report, for which the date of the ‘ commencement’ 
is different from, and later than, the date of issuing, although the ?gfà' is one 
from hilalt revenue. There are special circumstances to explain this case. 

Muhammad al-Radadi’s diploma was the oldest to be examined by the 
clerks of the Army Bureau in connexion with the business of the petition. 
They did not go back beyond it, because, as the report makes clear, there one 
came to the cadastral survey of Sultan Lajin, which for the clerks appears to 
serve as a terminus ante quem non. The work of assessing the resources of the 
state and devising a new basis for their distribution began on Saturday, 
16 Jumada I 697/1 March 1298.58 According to al-Maqrizi, the survey was 
completed by 8 Rajab of that year (21 April) and the brevets (mathalat) of the 


54 Zubdat al-fikra, BM. MS Add. 23325, fol. 155a 

55 op. cit., fol. 157b. 

56 Nihäyat al-arab, vir, 200. 

57 Tt was also possible for someone to be assigned some fraction of the total mughall or revenue 
from the land in a certain place for a certain solar year; see Nihäyat al-arab, vin, p. 201, ll. 9-10. 

58 Beitrüge, 45; al-Sulük, x, 843. 
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amirs were distributed.9? This happens to be the very date cited in the report 
as the date of al-Radadi’s diploma. 

However, al-Maqrizi appears to have confused the date of distribution of new 
documents with the date of completion of the whole exercise. Earlier authorities 
put the completion date in Dhü ’!-Hijja 697 /September-October 1298. 

Ole Xn olly (Lind, ims Gandy qe Xe dl à d «s pha, S jé OUS, 
22s. Mis andy que de dl cu XL up REI Cond cA, LU (yrds 

‘The survey was completed and finished with in Dhü ’l-Hijja in the year 
697, and the égíà/s commenced for the lunar year 698. The solar year was 
* transferred " from 696 to 697 '.8: l 

This text tells us that, at the time of the completion of the survey, the 
operation usually known as talwil al-sana was carried out, bringing more 
closely into line the solar and lunar years by the mere book-keeping *? exercise 
of expunging, in this case, the year 696. The text also appears to be saying that 
the solar year revenue, the agricultural revenue corresponding to 697, was to 
be disbursed in igtä's from the beginning of the lunar year 698, perhaps even 
from Dhü 'l-Hijja 697, if, like al-Radadi’s diploma, the diplomas of others, 
those with grants on landed resources, were also pre-dated during the 
reorganization of the cadastral survey to come into effect from that date. 

It is at first sight difficult to understand why the diploma of al-Radàdi, 
which conferred a grant on ial? revenue and could therefore follow the lunar 
year, should have ‘ commenced ’ its validity for the lunar year 698 in the last 
month of the preceding year. One can only suggest that the timing of the 
completion of the whole operation of the survey and administrative con- 
venience brought about a year of 13 months. The next great survey of 715/1315 
provides us with a similar case. Nuwayri reports as follows. 

e “fre EL JUAN Cell Gies, ite co & pio QULA Ji S, Jb die je, 
Ay ie er 

* This survey fixed the hilah [1tà/s to be paid out] commencing the month 
of Safar 716, and the kharajz to commence with a third of the agricultural 
revenue of the [solar] year 715.’ 

The technical work connected with this later survey and the issuing of the 
brevets (amthila) for the new diplomas to follow were completed in the month 
of Dhü ']-Hijja 717 /March 1316.9* There seems to have been less delay than in 
the case of Lajin’s survey, for within a few months the new igia‘s came into 
effect. However, we note that, for whatever reason, the lunar year for halali 
revenue is not a normal one, but is, in this case, short by one month. 

Àn apology is necessary for all the loose ends and suppositions of this 
article. Perhaps this is the inevitable result of attempting to present one 
document such as this. It poses more problems than it solves. Whatever were 
the facts of the situation and the system underlying the report, it was not due 
to operate in all its details for very much longer. The report is dated Rabi‘ IT 
715/July 1315. In just a few months’ time, in Sha‘ban/November, al-Násir 
was to order his great reorganization of the zgfa@‘ and tax system of Egypt. 


58 AL. Sulük, 1, 844. 60 See p. 10, n. 32, above. 

61 Baybars al-Mansüri, Zubda, BM MS cit., fol. 199a. For a fuller text with similar details 
on the rawk of Làjin, see al-Nuwayri, Nihäyat al-arab, Paris MS 1579, fols. 162b—1038. 

$3 Seo al-Nuwayri, loc. cit. : ‘ There is no decrease in revenue at all through this ‘‘ transference” 
(tahwil). It is simply a book-keeping exercise (fahwil bi Lagläm khässatan) '. However, for the 
difficulties of reconciling collection on a solar year basis and administration on a lunar year 
basis in Ottoman experience, see Halil Sahillioglu, ‘Sweis year crises’, in M. A. Cook (ed.), 
Studies in the economic history of the Middle East, London, 1970, 230-52. 

88 Nihäyat al-arab, xxx, Aya Sofya MS 3527, p. 322. 

64 Nihaya, MS oit., p. 320. 


QUELQUES REMARQUES SUPPLEMENTAIRES 
CONCERNANT LE PAPYRUS DE WAHB B. MUNABBIH: 


Par R. G. Kuounv 


Tout récemment M. M. J. Kister, Professeur à l'Université de Jérusalem, 
a eu l'amabilité de se pencher sur les Maghazi rasül Allah de Wahb b. Munabbih 
que nous avions publiées ensemble avec ‘ La légende du roi David attribuée 
au méme auteur.” Nous tenons à le remercier ici vivement pour l'intérét qu'il leur 
a porté. S'il nous est permis de prendre à cet endroit position vis-à-vis de ses 
observations, c’est tout simplement dans l'intention de montrer l'idée de base 
qui a dirigé l'édition des deux papyrus et qui a amené des divergences de point 
de vue inévitables, et non point de répondre à tout prix à un collégue que nous 
n'avons pas eu l'honneur de connaitre personnellement, et pour lequel nous 
avons la plus haute considération. 

Il serait bon d'attirer d'abord l'attention sur les difficultés qui attendent 
un éditeur, surtout dans le domaine papyrologique: tout le monde les connaít, 
Grohmann par exemple, pour ne citer que lui, en a parlé plus d'une fois.? 
Vouloir éditer un document ancien est en effet, une táche spécialement ardue, 
en particulier s’il s’agit d'un manuscrit dont le déchiffrement est entouré de 
difficultés spéciales. Il n'est donc pas étonnant qu'un texte de ce genre—et la 
stra en question aussi bien que ' La légende du roi David’ appartiennent à 
ce genre de problémes épineux—donne lieu à des interprétations différentes et 
présente des lectures qui ne peuvent pas plaire à tout le monde. Personne ne 
peut s'y attendre d'ailleurs. L’éditeur, en entreprenant son travail, doit se 
décider, voter pour telle solution ou pour telle autre: il a évidemment la peine 
du déchiffrement et partant l'embarras du choix. Aprés coup ce n'est plus la 
méme chose: son édition est une solution, et les lecteurs ne jugent le texte que 
d'aprés elle; ce qui fait que le contróle est bien plus simple que le travail 
effectué par l'éditeur lui-même. 

Ce n'est point de la philosophie sur l'édition des textes que nous développons 
icl, mais plutót un mot en faveur du travail lent, pénible et trés souvent bien 
décourageant qui attend des éditions pareilles. Seuls ceux qui se sont occupés 
de papyrus peuvent vraiment bien apprécier la portée de tels mots. Les 
difficultés du système paléographique de la langue arabe, qui ont mis des 
auteurs instruits devant des situations bien délicates et apporté à cause de 
cela des confusions assez pénibles,* des difficultés de ce genre peuvent être 
observées un peu partout: chaque Arabisant qui travaille sur des manuscrits 
anciens s'en aperçoit tôt ou tard. Ce qui fait que des textes qui sont d'un 
abord difficile laissent toujours la voie à l'interprétation et partant à des lectures 
divergentes: un fait trés important que la critique tend parfois à négliger, 
surtout quand les gens desquels elle émane n'ont rien à faire avec les manu- 
scrits, comme éditeurs et que ceux-ci éditent leurs textes tels quels, restant 


ly, M. J. Kister, ‘On the papyrus of Wahb b. Munabbih', BSOAS, xxxvi, 3, 1974, 545-71. 

? v. R. G. Khoury, Wahb b. Munabbih. 1. Der Heidelberger Papyrus PSR Heid. Arab. 23 
(Codices Arabici Antiqui, 1), Wiesbaden, 1972, 33-115, 117-75. 

3 A. Grohmann, Arabische Papyruskunde (Handbuch der Orientalistik, Abt. 1, Erganzungsbd. 
u, Halbbd. 1, 11), Leiden, 1966, 100, etc. 

3 v. p. ex. R. G. Khoury, Asad b. Misa (132-212/750-827), Kitab az-zuhd. Nouvelle édition 
revue, corrigée et augmentée de tous les certificats de lecture d’après les deux copies de Berlin et de 
Damas avec une étude sur l’auteur (Codices Arabici Antiqui, 11), Wiesbaden, 1976, 33 sq., où nous 
avons parlé de quelques cas de noms propres en particulier dont les formes sont confondues les 
unes avec les autres plusieurs fois. 
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le plus proches des originaux, comme nous l'avons fait, affrontant par là plus 
d'une fois une lectio plutôt difficilior que facilior (v. plus loin). Or l'éditeur est 
souvent dans l'embarras, méme s'il a du savoir et de l'expérience. Avouer ses 
propres défauts est une chose bien naturelle: les meilleurs savants depuis les 
époques les plus lointaines nous l'ont montré. 

Combien nous avons pu admirer la franchise bien touchante qui a accom- 
pagné la derniére grande ceuvre du Professeur Nabia Abbott qui, à propos du 
document 3 de son Studies, n1, écrit: ‘ The text of the statements of recto 9 
to verso 11 can be pointed and voweled in various ways to give different slants 
in meaning. lt is sometimes difficult to decide which of the possible readings 
the writer had in mind ’.5 Ces mots ne visent pas à excuser des erreurs commises. 
En commettre, répétons-le, est parfaitement humain. Non, c’est plutôt pour 
attirer l'attention sur le genre de difficultés qui attendent l'éditeur, surtout 
s’il fait le premier pas et prend tous les premiers risques. Ainsi l'on voit bien 
que les solutions premières qu'on apporte à des documents anciens d'une 
difficulté spéciale ne peuvent jamais être définitives. A-t-on trouvé une solu- 
tion définitive pour ce qui concerne les versions et les interprétations multiples 
de la poésie préislamique par exemple? Et pourtant que de divergences dans 
les éditions que nous en ont laissées les Arabisants du monde entier ! 

Ceci dit, nous aimerions nous adresser à tous ceux qui se sont occupés de 
notre livre sur Ibn Munabbih, en particulier ceux qui lui ont réservé un acceuil 
chaleureux et encourageant dans un compte rendu petit ou long, et ils sont 
entre-temps bien nombreux : nous les remercions pour leurs propos élogieux et 
aimables, mais aussi pour les remarques bien pertinentes qu'ils ont voulu lui 
consacrer, Nous en avons tiré, ils peuvent en être sûr, le maximum de profit. 
Un seul collégue n'a trouvé rien ou presque rien de beau dans tout notre tra- 
vail, puisque selon lui ni édition ni monographie ne sont réussies. Son argu- 
mentation n'a abordé le problème des deux parties du livre que d'une manière 
très succincte et subjective, c’est pourquoi nous ne nous y attardons pas. Si 
nous ne le nommons pas ici, c'est que nous ne sommes pas polémique par nature, 
et nous ne le serons jamais. Les discussions stériles, basées avant tout sur un 
point de vue subjectif plutôt qu'objectif ne nous ont jamais intéressé. A ses 
critiques brèves et cassantes, nous aimerions opposer le jugement de plus d'un 
Arabisant de rang et de renommée qui a bien voulu décerner à notre livre les 
qualificatifs que précisément lui n'y voit pas. Leurs comptes rendus sont donc 
la meilleure réponse au sien. 

Quant aux remarques que nous allons faire, en réponse à celles du Pro- 
fesseur Kister, elles n'ont, comme nous l'avons déjà dit, d'autre but que de 
montrer un point de vue de travail auquel nous tenons beaucoup: c’est le 
respect de l'esprit des textes que nous touchons et que nous désirons éditer 
tels quels, sans retouches aucunes. Car nous sommes d'avis que les anciens 
papyrus en particulier doivent étre édités tels quels, sans aucun changement : 
là seulement il sera possible de saisir le véritable état et le développement de la 
langue arabe dans les premiers siècles islamiques, dont les grammairiens en ont 
trop vite établi les règles et qu'ils ont épurée de tout ce qui les choquait. C'est 
ainsi que nous accepterions de discuter seulement sur des mots où l'on peut 
obtenir une meilleure lecture, en plaçant les points diacritiques d'une autre 
manière, ou bien là où une lettre de l'alphabet a été confondue avec une autre : 
ceci peut arriver à tout le monde; à étudier les éditions de prés, on s'en rend 
vite compte. Cependant il y a un fait bien malheureux pour un papyrologue : 


5 N. Abbott, Studies in Arabic literary papyri, u1 (University of Chicago Oriental Institute 
Publications, LXXVII), 1972, p. 44, Comments 10 sqq. 
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il est toujours pris comme cible des critiques, plus qu'un éditeur d'un manu- 
scrit normal sur papier, car on attend toujours de lui d'apporter, à côté de son 
édition, les planches de son original. Par ce fait tout intéressé peut contrôler 
les solutions proposées, alors que justement ce travail de contrôle sérieux n’est 
pas toujours possible dans les éditions, surtout longues, des autres manuscrits, 
puisque celles-ci ne sont accompagnées que de quelques spécimens des originaux. 

Tout ce préambule explique bien le fait que des observations du Professeur 
Kister une petite partie seulement nous semble acceptable, sans pour autant 
que son interprétation puisse fermer la voie à toute autre, dans plus d'un cas 
avancé. Mais les discussions pouvant devenir byzantines, nous laissons ces 
quelques points de côté. Pour le reste il ne nous est pas possible de l'admettre, 
car l'original que nous avons voulu reproduire avec ses défauts ou ses traits 
originaux—on peut les appeler comme on l'entend—en est responsable. Et 
nous avons essayé d'interpréter ce qui y est mis et non point ce qui aurait dü 
y être. Pourquoi faut-il d'ailleurs lire ce à quoi on est habitué, quand nous 
savons que la langue arabe n'était pas dans sa totalité telle que nous l'avons 
dans les textes qui sont entre nos mains et qui ont été amendés par un petit 
nombre de grammériens et stylistes? Parmi une foule immense de textes 
anciens une petite partie, bien infime, nous est arrivée dans une version plus 
ou moins originale; de là on devrait comprendre l'ntérét que représente 
chaque petit fragment pour l'élucidation de bien des problémes historiques de 
la langue qui sont restés obscurs ou même entièrement voilés. Seuls les textes 
vraiment anciens aideront à mieux les comprendre. Passons mainienant en 
revue les points litigieux dans lesquels les observations de Kister ne vont pas 
avec les formes présentées par l'origmal, ou qui laissent parfois le champ libre 
à des interprétations différentes. 


PBS5 
Ligne 4: la proposition de lire ~J au lieu de pl serait trés bonne, si 
l'on pouvait lire la dernière lettre comme un rà'. Or, après une comparaison 
avec d'autres r4’s très nombreux dans le même vers, ceci nous parait à peine sou- 
tenable. Grâce à ce fait nous avions proposé un mim. 


Lignes 6-8: il n’est pas possible de suivre son point de vue ici, car son argu- 
mentation dans la traduction nouvelle qu'il fait des trois vers se base sur le fait 
qu'il considére que la phrase jusqu'au premier hémistiche du vers 7 est entiére- 
ment indépendante du reste. Pour cela il ne fallait pas avoir l'alif entre „S= 
et ol (b Jis co bly uel sl Soe dy n 42 Vs). Et son mot ‘the alif of s! should 
be joined to the first hemistich ' (p. 546, 1. 2) n'est pas soutenable, grammaticale- 
ment parlant, puisque nous ne savons pas comment on pourrait ajouter un 
alif à un datif qui de plus est repris, sans l’alif, une deuxième fois dans une 
note marginale (v. PB 5, rem. 2). Agir de la sorte serait une méthode bien 
simple de venir à bout des difficultés paléographiques devant lesquelles un 
éditeur ou commentateur se trouve. ll n'y a donc ni besoin grammatical ni 
métrique qui pouvait justifier une telle opinion, ce qui nous pousse à retenir 
notre traduction, parce qu'elle nous semble interpréter plus ce qui est que ce 
qui aurait dû être dit (exception faite peut-être du dernier mot du vers 8). 


6 PB = Prophetenbiographie. Dans les remarques suivantes il sera renvoyé à ca texte sous 
ce sigle, tout en suivant l'ordre des pages et des remarques que Kister a faites, l'une aprés l'autre 
telles qu'elles se présentent dans son article mentionné dans ma premiére note. Four plus de 
simplicité et pour ne pas compliquer les pages, en les trop surchargeant de difficultés supplé- 
mentaires, nous avons amené les notes qui s'y rapportent directement aprés le mot ou l'idée 
auxquels elles renvoient. 
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Ligne 12: le commentaire qu'il apporte en faveur de la lecture yaJ wos au 
lieu de incl 41,5 paraît trés plausible, même plus logique; mais la paléographie 
du mot 2, pose des problèmes qui nous ont tracassé longtemps avant l'édition. 
Nous avons été tenté d'opter pour cette solution, et si en définitive nous ne 
l'avons pas fait c'est bien grâce au fait que le «« de sos paraissait être, aprés bien 
des comparaisons, plus un 4 qu'un «. Il était en effet difficile de trouver un 
autre „s qui soit écrit de la méme manière. 


Ligne 15: dans notre travail il n'est pas dit que la note marginale 7 se rapporte 
à la ligne 16. Elle a été mentionnée là seulement. 


Ligne 16: lire 448 o» [5] au lieu de 48 i Al] aurait été tout à fait soute- 
nable si la paléographie pouvait permettre de lire un rà' au lieu d'un dad. Et 
les arguments en faveur de l’âge de Dahhak b. Qays sont trés plausibles, bien 
qu'il y ait dans les récits des décalages d’Age souvent énormes. Mais là n'est 
point le problème, il concerne plutôt la première lettre du nom propre qui ne 
peut pas se lire comme un ra’. Pour le voir mieux on n'a qu'à comparer avec le 
mot d> de la ligne d'en haut. Ceci nous a poussé à retenir aussi yy au lieu de 
c^. Il aurait fallu un point d'interrogation après le mot ul. Il est d'ailleurs 
fort possible qu'on puisse encore trouver quelque chose d'autre qui satisfasse 
les deux cótés. 


Ligne 18: dans cette ligne Kister propose de remplacer [5]; par «[U]l. Cepen- 
dant la première lettre du mot ne peut pas être confondue avec un alif, et ses 
contours qui sont en partie là rappellent plutôt un waw. La comparaison avec 
d'autres wäws et alfs ne laissent pas d'hésitation à ce sujet. Sans parler de 
l'équilibre de la phrase qu'un wäw satisfait plus. Mais là n'est point l'argument 
décisif. Il est du cóté de la paléographie. 


Ligne 19 : il n’est en aucun cas possible de lire JL; [iles au lieu de ol [s]ues. 
Premièrement il n'y a pas du tout de la place pour un nün après le ‘ayn—le 
manuscrit est très clair la—deuxiémement un ya’ au heu d'un deuxième dal 
aurait laissé des traces vers le bas (cf. une ligne avant ou après), surtout que 
la place endommagée du papyrus n'est pas du tout là où il y aurait eu la ronde 
du ya’ vers en bas, mais plutôt sous la première partie du premier dal et juste 
à cóté. Ce qui fait que notre lecture reste le plus proche du texte. 


PB6 
Ligne 3: nous avons retenu c ($ etme) ol au lieu de oy (3 oi Òl que Kister 
propose, grâce au sens du verbe (il le traduit par ‘ that we put him ’) et l'emploi 
à ce moment-là très spécial de la préposition ,3 (v. p. ex. plus bas lignes 7-8: 
dI )L2)(v. aussi Lane, Lexicon, 1754). 


Ligne 8: «X. „SUS nous paraît mieux s'adapter au sens global de la discussion 
que aisa «S US , car il est plus question de faire disparaître le Prophète, en l'éloig- 
nant d'eux, d’une manière ou d’une autre. Et le mot «i n'est pas assez fort 
ici. De toute manière il s’agirait tout au plus de deux solutions juxtaposées, 
et la sienne ne nous convainc pas . v. la suite de la délibération où il est question 
de alll dés JS de eeb eb... foe ol... toby Je & Lo 4 28 (v. lignes 14-16). 


Ligne 23: remplacer Li- par UL- n'est pas si simple, puisque le nën est relié à l'alof 
dans le papyrus, ce qui en fait un läm. D'ailleurs il est simple de comparer 
avec des al?fs avoisinants ou non, trés nombreux déjà dans la même ligne. De 
toute manière rien de valable dans le sens de la phrase ne change à cause du 
remplacement, 
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Ligne 24 : là aussi la paléographie a joué le rôle décisif dans la lecture de ¿us~ xs 
(au heu de Est yy avancée par Kister) La lettre aprés le wäw est en effet 
trop grande pour un mm, surtout qu'elle est suivie d'une dent collée à elle qui 
en rend la confusion avec un mim encore moins probable. 


PB7 

Ligne 16: Kister lit «LL, S6] alll gje l. au lieu de dekal, ALT alll y= il 
Premièrement que l'on lise «j£ ou & ;€ rien ne change ni dans le sens, ni dans la 
rection verbale. Deuxièmement il s'agit d’une malédiction qui peut facilement 
être adressée au père . . ., surtout que le pronon SU ne serait pas grammaticale- 
ment nécessaire icl, car on peut l'exprimer autrement, sans être obligé pour 
autant de recourir à des emplois spéciaux (v. p. ex. l'emploi de All chez Wright, 
Arabic grammar, 1, troisième éd., réimpr., 1962, 104, eto.). 


Ligne 18: si nous avions gardé ali au lieu de Ujl£ que propose Kister, c'est 
grâce à la lettre initiale du mot qui a plus la forme bien allongée d'un läm que 
plutôt la dent d'un #4”, sur lequel on ne voit d'ailleurs qu'un seul point d'une 
maniére certaine, 


Ligne 22: dans la lecture de L[s!] ;[4]! au lieu de UL[S 1] ;[S.]l rien n'est assez 
sûr, car d'une part les deux lettres complétées par les deux côtés ne sont pas 
dans l'original, et de l'autre un gaf (au lieu d'un käf) aurait laissé plus de trace 
que ne le permet le petit espace d'en bas directement après le waw, à peine 
suffisant pour un alif, alors qu'un kaj coufique ou non en a moins besoin, puis- 
qu'il va en hauteur. 


PB8 

Lignes 7-8: il propose us a ON L Jul «x36 ... au lieu de notre lecture 
edes de OS, L hil «asl. C'est-à-dire il remplace el-s par «+. Cette solution 
nest pas admissible pour plusieurs raisons: d'abord il y a un lam tout clair 
avant le ha’, et puis cette dernière lettre s'écrit d'une manière uniforme à 
l'intérieur des mots, ce qui ne laisse aucun doute à ce sujet qu'elle est compléte 
sans le läm d'à côté. Même si donc on veut prendre deux dents du s?» pour un 
mim (la première n’est qu'en partie là), on ne peut pas sauter le lam de cette 
manière. 


Ligne 14: au lieu de 4,2 (.,5,£ est une faute d'impression, d'ailleurs le sens ne 
diffère pas sensiblement) on ne peut pas lire ~ car il y a une dent très claire 
pour un bë’ par laquelle commence le mot. 


Ligne 20: «ll ~b au lieu de all i ne va pas du tout. Premièrement e-l 
s écrit toujours sans lalf (v. p. ex. le début des deux papyrus ete.) Deuxième- 
ment il y a une dent très claire et bien grande entre le bà" et le stn qu'on ne peut 
en aucune façon ignorer ou confondre avec un alif. Ceci est impossible (le mot 
a donc cette forme: eu). Maintenant on pourrait rétorquer que les formules 
de la rugya sont généralement introduites par eL. Ceci n'empéche cependant 
pas qu'on ait ici une variante qui a pu exister peut-être aussi dans d'autres 
textes qui ne nous sont pas arrivés. De toute maniére la paléographie ne permet 
pas du tout une telle lecture. Et en éditeur nous sommes obligé de tenir compte 
du papyrus et des formes qu'il apporte, surtout quand celles-ci ne sont pas 
contre tout bon sens et toute logique. Il va sans dire que notre traduction n'a 
plus rien de drôle, puisqu'elle reproduit le sens de cette lecture (v. Kister, p. 549, 
l. 5 sq.). 
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PB 9 

Lignes 2-3: [eec Y] cilS US 5 oY cl " ly isl Lely 

dal ble pent o di gm ib 
au lieu de notre ous il Lu oy pal Jl, bel Ll, 

dell 3 tle pase Vy clade ge uil 
ne nous satisfait pas tellement pour plus d’une raison. D’abord celui qui agit 
ici c'est bien Abū Jahl, bien sûr à la tête des Qurayshites. Vouloir ensuite 
insérer la parenthése avec des verbes qui ne se rapportent plus à la personne 
agissante au nom des assaillants est chose possible, mais pas nécessairement 
meilleure pour le sens de la phrase arabe, surtout qu'il en sort des compli- 
cations aussi bien grammaticales que concernant le sens: [pmr Y] que Kister 
veut bien ajouter est pure hypothése, car de cette maniére on peut tout com- 
pléter et donner à la phrase en définitive le sens qu'on veut obtenir. Nous nous 
sommes tenu aux faits paléographiques, et ceux-là ne contiennent pas cette 
addition... Si donc on se tient à ces faits (sans [~~ Y]) et on lit le reste des 
verbes comme il le propose, i! n'y a plus de logique de narration. 


Ligne 9: lire ssl; ks à 4 (Kister) au lieu de 42! zke à 28 n'est pas sans 
problémes, bien que théoriquement parlant cette lecture parait méme plus 
satisfaisante. Il nous semble en effet que le sens général de ce poème est un 
reproche qui tend à ridiculiser les Qurayshites, pour montrer la main de Dieu 
qui est derrière le Prophète, le protégeant contre les regards de ses traqueurs, 
devant lesquels pourtant il passe sans qu'eux, se trouvant bien à l’état de réveil 
s a9 bly ei Sp JJ, PB 9, 4), s'en soient aperçu. C'est là le point de 
Dalec du poème et son véritable thème pour nous. Comment le Prophète 
maintenant auraib pu passer par eux, alors que ces mêmes gens n'auraient fait 
que courir la nuit dans tous les sens (Kister kt 4 45)! Interpréter le vers ainsi 
n’aboutirait-1] pas à faire perdre au miracle du voile que Dieu fait descendre 
devant les yeux des assaillants sa force et sa portée! PB 8, 3-4 dit carrément : 
ot oe Lal pol d JUS al je ble Obl pas ec op XX alll dey ce qui 
montre, à notre sens, la direction à suivre dans k récit et prépare le miracle 
décrit plus loin (v. PB 8, 10 sqq.): eu all eb als S 3 el pose lin 
... pahal. Partout il est question d'un groupe qui suit le Prophète eb veut 
l'attaquer, et à leur tête Abii Jahl. Nulle part il y a une seule allusion à une 
séparation des gens. Bien au contraire le miracle nous semble avoir d'autant 
plus de signification s'ils restent, considérés comme un tout. L'image des gens 
qui se dispersent comme des autruches et des chevaux en course ne détruirait- 
elle pas en définitive la beauté, la cohérence du miracle et la logique du poème? 
Dans notre lecture de vers 9 et la traduction des vers 8-9 nous avons eu devant 
les yeux le sens général du texte dont nous avons cité ici quelques passages. 


Lignes 12-13: contre $6: au lieu de notre jslee il y a plusieurs causes: 
en premier lieu le sens serait bien atténué, et puis il y a un point trés clair sur 
le rà' qui est tellement proche de cette lettre qu'il ne peut pas appartenir à 
une autre lettre. Quant à à o, 5 L € au lieu de 5445 L Netw ça présente un 
autre point de vue qui peut convaincre, sans pour autant éliminer autre chose, 
car ce que nous avons lu tient ensemble avec notre lecture de 5 ,L et veut 
dire: ‘ne vous occupez pas à dépasser la mesure avec ce Jeune, car Quraysh 
sont des gens querelleux ; (et si vous ne le faites pas) ils vous donneront ce que 
vous cherchez ’. 


Ligne 16 :' Ves (51-3) au lieu de ls ne va pas du tout, car le mot est carrément 
écrit ainsi (sans les points) Pour le lire comme Kister le propose il fallait 
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supprimer la dent reliée au deuxième alif, d'une manière très claire. Nous nous 
sommes tenu aux données paléographiques ! 


Lignes 23-4: il n’est pas possible pcd ed parlant de lire. . . 2-3 
ice e pi au lieu de à pre pnt... Caid, D'abord en ce qui « concerne 
lej jim final il est toujours écrit d'une manière aussi arrondie que le ‘ayn, ce qui 
fait que le deuxième mot de la phrase citée est composée de 4 lettres et non de 
3. Ainsi / nous semble exclus. Ensuite ~~ au lieu de pze (ou quelque chose 
de semblable si l'on n'est pas d'accord avec notre lecture) n'est pas non plus 
soutenable non seulement grâce, au mot précédent ( »—) qui exclut une telle 
possibilité, mais aussi gráce à la forme paléographique du mot dont le début 
ne peut pas être pris pour un sin: en effet la première dent est indépendante, 
mais les deux suivantes par contre sont reliées ensemble, ce qui ne rappelle 
en rien l'homogénéité des trois dents du sin (v. p. ex. le sin avant et aprés ce 
mot dans la méme ligne). 


PB 11 
Ligne 12: entre £l, (Kister) et 4,31, il n'y a pas de différence essentielle, 
méme si l'on ne veut pas tenir compte de l'allongement de la dent du t&' en 
forme de lam, dans le papyrus. 


Ligne 13: LS et ¿$Ñ sont des synonymes, ce qui donne le droit d'employer 
l'un ou l'autre (v. Lane, Lexicon, 2845, 2846, etc.). 


Ligne 22: sz ne va pas du tout au lieu de 5,—, parce que le papyrus apporte 
cette forme-ci d'une manière indiscutablement claire et met les points sur sin 
et iğ par surcroît. Une autre dent pour un nin n'est vraiment pas là. D'ailleurs 
on trouve aussi cette forme ot. reprise par le commentaire d’Abü Dharr 
(Mus‘ab b. Muhammad b. Mas'üd al-Khushani) sur la Sira d'Ibn Hisham 
(v. P. Brónnle (ed.), Commentary on Ibn Hishäm’s biography of Muhammad, 
Cairo, 1329/1911, p. 130,1. 15). Et on ne peut pas faire fi de si vieilles sources, 
pour lire ce que d'autres donnent dans leurs récits, car il y a l'esprit du papyrus 
et de sa langue qui est ici à respecter et non ce qui se trouve ailleurs. Il s'agit 
en effet de deux versions qu'il ne faut pas à tout prix vouloir unifier, toute 
question de valeur ou de priorité mise de cóté. 


PB 12 
Ligne 6: là il est possible de lire ,—! 5 au lieu de bl 5; mais ce n'est 
qu'une probabilité, comme Kister lui-même l'écrit. Ce qui nous a poussé à 
opter pour notre lecture ce sont bien les détails de la description. ll serait si 
souhaitable de savoir exactement ce que l'auteur a vraiment voulu dire! 


r 


PB 13 
Ligne 3: que 1,35 soit remplagable par l5. ne nous fait aucun doute. Cepen- 
dant dans le papyrus il y a des points trés visibles et sur le fa’ et sur le sin (sur 
` celui-ci tout clairement trois). Et comme le sens reste à peu prés dans le même 
ordre des choses nous n'avons aucun motif valable de changer pour changer 
(v. p. ex. Lisan, éd. Beyrouth, viu, 1956, 159, 185, eto.). 


Lignes 6—7: i s'agit ici de deux points de vue de traduction qui sont diver- 
gents. Si nous sommes prêt à accepter la nuance qu'il veut donner au vers 6, 
nous ne le sommes pas concernant le suivant qui est comme suit: 

Lot Quelli Saxa, AS OU uS p ges 
Le sujet de 4,e n'est pas la fille de Banü Ka‘b (Kister: ‘ and with her sitting 
(and) watching the Muslims’), mais bien les musulmans qui l'observent 
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s'édifiant d'elle, comme dans le premier hémistiche ce sont ses propres gens 
qui reçoivent le bonheur grâce à elle. Comme nous traduit à peu près A. 
Guillaume que Kister d'ailleurs cite (The life of Muhammad, a translation of 
Ibn Ishàq's Strat rasül Allah, London, 1955, 225). Le premier hémistiche est 
traduit par Kister ‘May the Banü Ka‘b be pleased ...’. ll nous semble là 
aussi que le verbe arabe est quand méme plus fort (v. Guillaume: ‘May... 
bring luck ’) (et aussi notre traduction allemande). 


Ligne 11: nous avons de même ici deux points de vue divergents qui au fond 
ne se contredisent pas: en effet ni le sens de ce qui précéde ces vers n’exclut 
le fait qu’ Abū Bakr puisse parler de lui-même en faveur du Prophète (Kister 
propose LL 5» au lieu de ll- c~e), ni le mètre non plus en souffre. I] s'agit 
done d'une nouvelle possibilité trés acceptable qu'il avance, mais qui ne doit 
pas à tout prix exclure la nótre. 


PB 14 
Ligne 16: il est impossible de lire ici UL. & 5t au lieu de UL. L lé parce 
que la paléographie ne le permet pas. Si la forme du min et de l’alif final est 
plus épaisse que d'habitude, cela ne peut en aucune fagon conduire à les con- 
fondre avec un káf et un mim. Ça va trop loin! 


PB 15 
Ligne 15: ,& Y au lieu de 4x Y ne correspond pas non plus à la forme de 
l'original, car la dent de la lettre en litige est si inclinée vers la gauche qu'elle ne 
peut pas si facilement que ça être confondue avec celle d’un nün, sans parler 
des traces entre les deux premières dents du mot qui permettent bien de penser 
à une autre lettre. De toute manière à comparer avec toutes les autres dents 
des nüns, on s'aperçoit qu'on ne peut pas identifier celle-ci avec elles. 


PB 16 
Ligne 3: ce qui nous a poussé à opter pour Lite et point pour x (Kister) ce 
sont les deux points placés directement au-dessus des deux dents avant l'alif 
final. L'un d'eux est clairement pour le nün et l'autre ne peut être distribué à 
d'autres lettres d'en haut, sans parler du fait que son interprétation ne doit 
pas exclure toutes les autres! 


Ligne 10: « JU! Le Jys ne va pas du tout au lieu de notre & Lei de d»: 
d'abord la dent du ya’ n’est pas un läm, car elle est trop petite pour être con- 
fondue avec cette derniére lettre, et en plus elle est accompagnée d'un point 
par en bas; quant à la dernière lettre enfin elle ne peut être qu'un ra’ (ou une 
lettre pareille), mais jamais un lam. Agir de la sorte signifierait metas le papy- 
rus de cóté. Toute autre lecture que la nótre devrait tenir compte de ces 
deux données, en particulier de la derniére lettre du mot. 


PB17 
Ligne 21 : nous retenons la deuxième possibilité qu'il avance avec plaisir, mais 
cela ne veut pas dire qu'elle doit exclure la nôtre, puisque le vers laisse le 
champ à l'interprétation (il propose |: au lieu de ja). 


Ligne 24: Vl lus pak, pa c. au lieu de Hu Li Lu qx s ne peut pas aller, 
car il y a tout clairement un fa’; en effet le trait sur la lettre ne se confond pas 
avec une fatha. La lecture du premier mot, effectuée ainsi d’après la forme 
évidente de l'original, exclut la lecture de L> (dans notre éd. nous avons jk 
et non point Ek comme Kister l'écrit). 
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PB 18 
Ligne 15: lire pi! 25 ath XQ] au lieu de il 25 ull S est arbitraire, 
car dans le papyrus il n'y a aucune trace qui justifie cette addition, alors que 
nous avions analysé les passages estompés ou endommagés à l’aide des rayons 
infrarouges. 


PB 20 

Ligne 11: i| n'est pas si simple de vouloir lire „ŻW! ki U! au lieu de Al Ul 
4 ; en effet il y a bien deux points au-dessus du ‘ayn et de la dent suivante, 
sans pour autant qu'on puisse voir des traces dans l'original qui vont vers le 
bas et qui rappelleraient une liaison avec la dent pour former un Y. Ce qui nous 
confirme dans cette manière de juger est bien le fait que le mim final est relié 
à la dent précédente, et le copiste n'a pas l'habitude de relier des mms qui 
doivent rester isolés. 


PB 2 
Ligne 16: nous ne croyons pas qu'il faille à tout prix lire un mim au début du 
verbe ( .» 3!) (Kister propose _» 3!), car à l'extrémité droite du vide à l'intérieur 
de la ronde il n'y a plus de dégât, mais un vide sur le papyrus qui semble rap- 
peler moins un mim qu'un sad (G. Mélaméde avait aussi évité d'y voir une telle 
lettre, puisqu'elle a lu > 3! — v. là-dessus rem. 6, p. 122 de notre édition). 


Ligne 20: «l[o LJ! Ub au lieu de abo |J! RUB pose des problèmes, car 
la lecture du premier mot dépend de celle que l'on fait du dernier. Or thé- 
oriquement il est possible de lire celui-ci comme Kister le fait. Cependant à 
regarder de prés la premiére lettre qui apparait du dernier mot on ne peut pas 
la confondre avec un alif — Kister d'ailleurs ne le fait pas non plus — car un 
alif s’écrit, quand il est isolé et c’est le cas ici, avec une dent qui remonte de 
la fin de la lettre d'en bas en s'ouvrant un peu vers la droite (on peut s'en rendre 
compte partout dans le texte, surtout sur cette page où cette lettre se rencontre 
tres souvent). Et entre cette lettre que Kister comme nous prend pour un rë il 
n'y a plus de place pour un alif, autrement on l'aurait au moins vu en bas par 
une trace quelconque. Or Kister l'y insère quand méme («1-[1];). Ce qui nous 
pousse à retenir notre lecture, ne voyant aucune trace d'un alif que le papyrus 
aurait montrée tout clairement par en bas (v. l'espace minimal entre le bout 
du ra’ et le ha’ qui ne le permet pas). 





PB 4 
Ligne 8: o[Y]6 $ Jy» au lieu de of] & dy; est possible mais pas pour autant 
plus sür que notre lecture, sans compter qu'une analyse aux rayons infrarouges 
n'a pas permis de déceler des traces des extrémités vers le haut d'un Y. Et puis 
il y a sous le nin à droite un point clair qu'il ne faut pas négliger. Le peu de 
traces qui apparaissent est du côté des ligatures des lettres, 


À la fin nous aimerions encore une fois attirer l'attention sur l'intention 
initiale qui a dirigé ces remarques : il ne faut y chercher ni polémique ni désir 
d'avoir à tout prix raison. Nous avons été guidé dans tout cela par la volonté 
ferme de présenter un vieux papyrus, le plus vieux manuscrit littéraire daté 
qui soit connu jusqu'à présent dans l'Islam, tel qu'il est et non point tel qu'il 
aurait dû être. La discussion peut dono se faire à partir de ce point de départ : 
tout ce qui ne correspond pas aux formes originales nous ne l'avons pas accepté 
et nous avons montré pourquoi, en nous basant sur l'observation bien longue 
que nous avions faite de l'original qui & été contrólé encore une fois pour les 
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besoins de ces propos. Nous nous sommes contenté de signaler les cas dans 
lesquels les propositions de Kister nous semblaient aller contre les formes du 
papyrus. Dans certains cas, assez rares d'ailleurs, il y avait deux possibilités 
qui ne doivent pas à tout prix s'exclure. Pourquoi faudrait-il le faire, un texte 
aussi ancien n'en sortirait qu'appauvri! 

Pour le reste de ses remarques qu'il a faites, et elles ne forment qu'un petit 
nombre de la somme globale, nous en retenons un bon nombre, bien qu'il y 
ait l'un ou l'autre cas oà les possibilités proposées sont plausibles, mais ne 
doivent pas nécessairement éliminer notre point de vue. Ceci s'applique en 
particulier à certains passages qu'il traduit autrement. Un point de vue à 
respecter qui à sans doute ses arguments positifs. Nous tenons à le remercier 
encore une fois pour les remarques bien pertinentes qu'il a faites, surtout à 
la fin de son article. Nous essaierons d'en tirer le maximum d'intérét pour une 
nouvelle édition. Et nous souhaitons qu'il ne nous en veuille pas pour notre 
réplique qui va le plus souvent à l'encontre de ses vues. C’est dans un esprit 
purement scientifique, désintéressé et colléguial que nous avons voulu le faire. 
En éditeur d'un si vieux document (v. aussi La légende du roi David’ dont les 
fragments disloqués ont été regroupés, reconstruits et presqu’entiérement 
complétés) nous avons eu une responsabilité trés grande et une tâche trés 
lourde que nous avons essayé de mener à bon terme, étant bien conscient de 
nos propres limites. Après coup on sait les choses encore mieux, et ceci s'applique 
avant tout à l'auteur. 

Dans notre travail d'éditeur, nous croyons avoir agi avec beaucoup de 
conscience vis-à-vis de cet original précieux, en ayant respecté ses moindres 
nuances formelles que nous avons commentées dans l'appareil critique. Les 
discussions porteront, répétons-le encore une fois, moins sur ce côté que sur 
celui des points diacritiques. Et c'est bien là une question d'interprétation des 
mots, sur laquelle il n'est pas toujours facile de s'entendre. Que notre lecture 
des textes édités ait été une lectio difficilior plutôt qu'une lectio facilior, ceci a 
été mis à l'épreuve dans les réponses que nous venons de faire et dans lesquelles 
nous avons maintenu un point de vue parfois spécial, mais qui se base sur des 
formes trés vieilles ; alors que celles présentées par d'autres textes postérieurs 
ne nous sont pas arrivées dans des copies originales, puisque les copies aux- 
quelles elles appartiennent ont été perdues, ou qu'elles ne sont arrivées que 
dans des versions tardives et par conséquent corrigées, surtout sur le plan 
linguistique. De quel droit veut-on contester alors l'existence de ces formes 
spéciales, méme si elles vont à l'encontre de ce qui nous est habituel! Elles 
ont pour elles le cachet des choses anciennes qu'il faut à tout prix sauver de 
l'oubli, même si elles sont fausses, bien qu'il faille attendre avant de prononcer 
un verdict aussi assommant, pour savoir un peu plus sur les débuts de l'histoire 
de la littérature et de la langue arabes, et sur les circonstances qui ont accom- 
pagné la fixation de celles-ci par écrit et leur développement au cours des rer 
et 1° siècles de l'Hégire. Et nous savons tellement peu à ce sujet! La prudence 
alors s'impose ! 7 


* of. là-dessus Rudolf Sellheum, * Neue Materialien zur Biographie des Yäqüt ”, dans W. Voigt 
(ed.), Forschungen u. Fortschritte der Katalogisierung der or. Hes. in Deutschland, Wiesbaden, 
1966, p. 112, Il. 22 sqq. 


THE ‘TRADITIONAL DATE OF ZOROASTER' EXPLAINED! 


By A. SHAPUR SHAHBAZI 


Despite countless discussions, the date of Zoroaster remains a controversial 
problem. This is due to the fact that the testimony of the available sources is 
meagre, conflicting, and often ambiguous, for these are based on traditions 
which were put into writing long after the prophet is supposed to have lived, and 
contain both fictitious elements and the rationalizations of ancient savants. Of 
these traditions, the one now most widely accepted in the West is that which 
counts “258 years from Zoroaster till Alexander’. Formerly a number of 
distinguished scholars—among them Windischmann, Tiele, Geiger, Oldenberg, 
Bartholomae, Meyer, and Christensen—questioned the credibility of this 
tradition, arguing with cogent reasons that Zoroaster must be placed much 
earlier, probably at about 1000 s.c. In the second quarter of the present 
century, however, the late date gained credence, mainly on the ground that a 
precise figure transmitted by a people well known for their veracity must be 
based on historical facts. For a time this view almost came to prevail, primarily 
because outstanding authorities—such as Herzfeld, Taqizadeh, and Henning— 
gave ib their support. But more recently, arguments in favour of an earlier date 
have again been advanced by a number of scholars. Yet the main difficulty 
remains, which is to explain, in the words of T. Burrow, ‘ how this precise figure 
(i.e. 258) came to be adopted '.* The purpose of the present article is to offer a 
solution to that problem, and to trace an older Iranian tradition that Zoroaster 
lived before 1000 s.c. 


l. The date 

Zoroastrian tradition, as represented in the Bundahiën (xxxiv f.), divided the 
world's life into 12 millennia, in accordance with the number of months of the 
calendar year and of the signs of the zodiac. Among these, a period of 3000 
years was assigned to the duration of the Spiritual State, and 3000 to Gayómard 
and the Bull. With the beginning of the seventh millennium came the renova- 
tion of the world and the appearance of men; a number of kings reigned during 
the next 1000 years, and then followed the eighth millennium, entirely ruled by 
Dahäk. The ninth opened with the accession of Frédon, and lasted till the 
thirtieth regnal year of Kai Viétäsp. The tenth millennium began when 
Zoroaster received, at the age of 30, his prophetic message. After this Kai 


1 This article is dedicated to my teacher, Professor M. Boyce, as a token debt of gratitude for 
her encouragement, constructive criticism, and valuable help. 

2 See F. B. J. Kuiper, TIJ, v, 1, 1961, 43, who cites K. Barr, in Festkrift til L. L. Hammerich, 
København, 1952, 27, Avesta, København, 1954, 38 f.; I. M. D'yakonov, Istoriya Midii, Moscow, 
Leningrad, 1956, 391 (also 48, 52 f., 389 ff.), and T. M. Oranskiy, Vvedeniye v iranskuyu filologiyu, 
Moscow, 1960, 92. See also E. Poure Davoud, Anàhitz, Tehran, 1343/1964, 288-90, and most 
recently, T. Burrow, * The Proto-Indoaryans ', J RAS, 1973, 2, pp. 122-40 esp. 136—7 ; M. Boyce, 
A history of Zoroastrianism, 1 (Handbuch der Orientalistik, Abt. 1, Bd. vim, Abschn. 1, Lief. 2, 
Ht. 2A), Leiden, 1975, ch. i, vii, x. 

The desire to accept the Zoroastrian tradition, despite the evident unsoundness of the late 
date it affords, has sometimes given rise to remarkable interpretations. O. Klima, for example, 
identified Dara, the son of Humäy, whose accession is put by the Bundahiin at (90 + 112 
+ 30 — )232 years after the coming of the Religion, with Darius the Great, who ascended the 
throne in 522 B.c., thereby obtaining (522 + 232 + 30 = )784 s.c. for the date of the birth of 
Zoroaster; see Archiv Orientální, xxvu, 4, 1959, 504. 

3 J RAS, 1973, 2, p. 137. 

4 Slightly different versions of this tradition are known from various sources, cf., e.g., al-Birüni, 
The chronology of ancient nations, tr. E. Sachau, London, 1879, 17; for a general discussion 
see A. Christensen, L'Iran sous les Sassanides, second ed., Copenhague, 1944, 147 ff. 
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Vistasp ruled for 90 more years. His successors were Vahman (called Arda&ir 5) 
with 112 years, Humäy with 30, Dara i Cihräzädän with 12, and Dara i Dàràyàn 
with 14 years. Thus 90 + 112 + 30 + 12 + 14 — 258 years separated the 
coming of the Religion from Alexander, who usurped the Iranian kingship and 
reigned for 14 years. Then the Arsacids (ASkanian) came to power, and according 
to the Greater Bundahiën (xxxvi, 9),9 ruled for * 200 and odd years (200 ud 
and"; the Indian Bundahiën, xxxiv, 9, allows them 284 years 9). Their 
successors, the Sasanians, reigned for 460 years,? and then their empire was 
overthrown by the Arabs. The eleventh millennium belongs to the first Sé8yant, 
Usedar, and the twelfth to the second Sdsyant, Usédarmah.1° 

The figure 258, which is implicit in the Bundahiin's account of the regnal 
years of the ancient rulers of Iran, is actually mentioned by two early Islamic 
writers, al-Mas'üdi and al-Birüni. The former writes (in A.D. 943-4) that ‘ the 
Magians count a period of two hundred and fifty-eight years between their 
prophet and Alexander”.  Al-Birüni discusses the Zoroastrian tradition 
regarding the world’s life, and states that the ‘appearance’ (guhür) of 
Zoroaster was 258 years before the Era of Alexander (tGrikh-1 Iskandari). 

The precise meaning of the phrase ‘258 years between Zoroaster and 
Alexander ’ has been a major point of debate for modern scholars, because of its 
Jack of precision. Taken by itself, the phrase ‘from Zoroaster’ could mean 
from the prophet’s birth, or his receiving divine enlightenment, or his success, 
at the age of 42,15 in converting Kai Vistàsp, or even his death. Similarly, ‘ till 
Alexander ’ could signify up to Alexander’s accession to the Macedonian throne, 
or his conquest of Iran; or up to the Era of Alexander, which was. synonymous 
with the Seleucid Era. 


2. * From Zoroaster...’ 

Herzfeld argued that since the tenth millennium belonged to Zoroaster, it 
should have begun with his birth!*; and he interpreted the Arabic word 
zuhur ‘ appearance ' (used by al-Birüni apparently as a translation of Pahlavi 
paydagi and Greek epyphaneta) as * birth’, adding : 15 


5 e.g. in the Indian Bundahisn, xxxi, 29, 30. 

6 B. T. Anklesaria (tr.), Zand-dkasih, Bombay, 1956, p. 240, I. 5. 

? Firdausi, Sháhnüma, Barükhim ed., Tehran, 1933-5, vir, 1922-3, found the same sum (salt 
duvist ‘ some 200 years ") in a recension of the official Sasanian chronicle, the * Book of kings ' (his 
Näma-i khusrawän) which he used to give a short account of the Arsacid period. This source was 
not the Sháhnüma of Abu Mansüri—Firdausi's main direct source—for the latter assigned to the 
Parthians a period of 266 years (al-Birüni, op. cit., 119). 

® An explanation of this second figure is offered below, p. 30. 

? A ninth-century Zoroastrian scholar, Bahram son of Mardànsüh, the môbad of Säpür in Fars, 
whose ' History of the Sasanian kings’ (now lost) was based on over 20 recensions and transla- 
tions of the official Sasanian chronicle, the Xwadäy nämag (see Hamza, Kitab al-tàrikh-i sini muluk 
al ard wa `l anbiyä, Berlin, 1923, 19), assigned to the Sasanians a period of 456 years plus 1 month 
and 22 days (i.e. 457 official years); see Hamza, op. cit., 21, 22, This makes it likely that the 
‘460’ of the Bundahiën is merely a round figure replacing a precise one. Now, the Sasanians’ rule 
lasted for 427 years, but the tradition which extended it to 457 counted as a part of ArdaBir's 
reign the 30-year period which he spent campaigning against local rulers (mulik al tawa'if) before 
the overthrow of the Arsacids (so Bahram, apud Hamza, op. cit., 21; Bal‘ami, Tarikh, ed. 
H. Zotenberg, Paris, 1867-74, 11, 74; Ibn al-Balkhi, Farsndma, ed. Le Strange and Nicolson, 
1921, 19; Hamd-al Allah Mustawfi, T'arikh-i Guzida, ed. A. Nav&'i, Tehran, 1336/1957, 105). 

10 Greater Bundahisn, xxxiii, 20, 32. ' 

11 Cited and discussed by A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroaster the prophet of ancient Iran, New York, 
1899, repr. 1965, 162. 

12 Chronology, 17. 

13 Denkard, vii, 5, 1; Wizidagiha i Zādspram, xxm, 5, 7. 

14 The traditional date of Zoroaster’, in J. D. C. Pavry (ed.), Oriental studies in honour of 
C. E. Pavry, London, 1933, 132-6. 

15 jbid., 135. 
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* The epiphany of a prophet, according to ancient belief, is anncunced to 
the world by portents, explained by astrologers. The astrologers tell 
Herodes about the birth of the infant Jesus. Epiphany is the day of the 
adoration of the child by the three Magi. The portents that announce the 
birth, the appearance on earth of Mohammed are well known. like the 
bursting of the palace of the Khosroes. Any other explanation of the 
“ paydägih ", the epiphany of Zoroaster, than as his appearance on 
earth, his birth, is artificial ?. 

Various arguments have been advanced against this interpretation,!$ but 
the Greater Bundahiën affords one piece of evidence in support of Herzfeld's 
reasoning. As H. Lewy +7 and others 18 have shown, the Sasanians identified the 
beginning of the millennium of Zoroaster with the epochal year of the Seleucid 
Era. This meant that the fall of their empire (in A.D. 651) postdated the event 
with which Zoroaster's millennium began by 651 + 311 — 962 years. Now the 
sum total of the regnal years given in the Greater Bundahi$n from the accession 
of Kai Vistasp till the Arab conquest amounts to almost exactly £62 years 
(= 120 + 112 + 30 + 12 + 14 + 14 + 200 + 460).1* Since the accession of 
Kai Vistasp and the birth of Zoroaster are held to have occurred at the same 
time,”° it seems evident that in at least one version of the Zoroastrian tradition 
1t was the birth, and not the call, of Zoroaster which was held to mark the 
opening of his millennium. This means that in this version it was th» birth of 
Zoroaster which was fixed at ' 258 years before Alexander ’. 


9. ‘ Till Alexander ' 

As is well known, early Muslim authors used the Seleucid Era vnder the 
name of the ' Era of Alexander ' (tarskh-) Iskandari), meaning by Alexander the 
Macedonian conqueror. What is not sufficiently acknowledged, however, is the 
fact that some, if indeed not all, of them were well aware that Alexander himself 
had died more than a decade before that era began. The point is well clarified by 
al-Birtini : 

‘ The era used by the learned is the Era of the Greeks, (reckoned) from 
the beginning of that year when Seleucus became the sole ru'er in the 
kingdom of Antioch, although this era has come to be known as 
Alexander's ”.21 

This explanation leaves little doubt that in the expression ' till Alexander ' 


16 But see Herzfeld, Zoroaster and his world, Princeton, 1947, 1, 20 f. 

17 * The genesis of the faulty Persian chronology ', JAOS, LXIV, 4, 1944, 197 ff. 

18 S, H. Tagizadeh, ‘ The “ Era of Zoroaster " ', J RAS, 1947, 1-2, pp. 33-40; W. 3. Henning, 
Zoroaster: politician or witch-doctor?, Oxford, 1951, 37 ff.; see also E. J. Biekerman, Archiv 
Orientälni, XXXV, 2, 1967, p. 206, n. 43. 

19 The slight alteration of the already established precise figure 457 to a round one, 460, 
extended the Sasanian period by 3 years (see above, p. 26, n. 9). This extension was effected, it 
would appear, at the expense of the Parthians, who were held to have ruled for ‘ 200 and odd 
years ', with the result that the ‘odd years” were omitted and only the round sum, 200, was 
retained, as in the source used by Firdausi (hence his sili duvist). Similarly, when an official 
Sasanian chronology reduced the Parthian period to 266 years, some authorities alloved a slight 
alteration—again at the expense of the Arsacids——and gave the round figure 260, see al-Mas'udi, 
Kitab al-tanbih, ed. de Goeje, Leyden, 1894, 98, and Bal'ami, T'ürikh, ed. M. T. Bakar, Tehran, 
1340/1961, 1, 731. Therefore the number of extra ‘ odd. years’ of the Parthian period can be 
inferred to have been three. These, however, do not affect the calculation presented akove, for the 
total years of the Parthians and Sasanians amount to 660, whether one adds 200 to 450 or 203 to 
401 


20 Indian Bundahiën, xxxiv, 7 with Dénkard, vii, 3, 51 f. 

21 Al-Tafhim li-awa' il siná'at al-tanjim ‘ The book of instruction in the elements cf the art of 
astrology °, ed. J. Homä’ï, second ed., Tehran, 1353/1974, 237: türikh-i aM-i kitáb tarikh-i 
Yününiyün ast az avval-i Gn sal keSülüqüs bi mulk-i Antakiya tanha binshast har chanc ki n. tartkh 
bi Iskandar ma‘rüf shude ast. 
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* till the Seleucid Era * was understood.? This conclusion is supported by the 
fact that the celebrated ninth-century Bactrian astrologer, Abū Ma'shar,?? 
dated Zoroaster to 240 years before the death of Därä and the accession of 
Alexander,*4 i.e., to 330 + 240 = 570 8.c., and this is 258 years before the 
Seleucid Era (570-312). 

À number of scholars have rejected this interpretation, on the grounds that 
the traditional chronology, as attested in the Bundahiën and other sources, ?5 
explicitly counts 258 years from Zoroaster till the death of Darius III and the 
Persian accession of Alexander. Yet others *5 have even gone so far as to assume 
that the Zoroastrian priests had had their own era, which began from a fixed 
moment in their prophet’s life, and continued in use for 258 years, until 
Alexander’s destruction of the Achaemenid Empire and his burning of 
Persepolis. Hence, it is held, these priests placed Zoroaster at 258 years before 
the murder of Dara in 330 5.0.?' However, with this interpretation a cardinal 
point is ignored: if the Zoroastrian priests were sufficiently historically-minded 
to reckon time by an era, how could they forget that Alexander, hated by them 
as he was,”® survived the death of Dara not by 14, but by only 7 years? It is 
wholly incredible that they should have known the exact duration of the period 
which separated Zoroaster from Alexander, while at the same time being unable 
to recall the length of time they had to endure the rule of the usurper whom 
they never forgot nor forgave. Since the Bundahiin version of the traditional 
chronology is utterly mistaken as regards the length of Alexander's rule over 
Persia, to take 1ts reference to the date of that ruler as genuine and then use this 
as a clue for solving further chronological problems is plainly unjustified. 

On the other hand, the authenticity of the tradition reported by al-Birüni 
(in his Chronology) and Abii Ma‘shar, which counts a period of 258 years 
between Zoroaster and the ‘ Era of Alexander’, can be defended on several 
grounds. Firstly, the fact that in this version a specified period of time is 
reckoned by a well-known historic era is by itself an indication of authenticity. 
In antiquity, the Seleucid Era was as prevalent as is the Christian Era in our age, 
and if it was desired that the date of an event should be properly understood by 
various communities, it had to be given in relation to that universally known and 
widely accepted means of reckoning.?? This is why the Parthians, who had their 
own dynastic era, could not avoid using the Seleucid one, although this com- 
memorated the rise to power of their erstwhile enemies.?? Similarly, Mani, who 
wrote his Sábühragaán for the Persians, was not content to use the Sasanian 
system alone, but dated according to the ‘ Era of Babylonian astronomers’ (i.e. 
the Seleucid Era) as well.*! Therefore, it would have been natural and desirable 
for Zoroastrian scholars to place their prophet chronologically in relation to the 


22 Seo also Gardizi, Zayn-al akhbür, ed. * Abd-al Hay Habibi, Tehran, 1347/1968, 207. 

23 See J. M. Millás in Encg. Islam, second ed., x, 139-40. 

24 Quoted with disapproval by Tagizadeh, BSOS, x, 1, 1939, 129. 

25 Seo Jackson, Zoroaster, 157 ff. 

26 See e.g., Tagizadeh, J EAS, 1947, 1-2, pp. 33 ff. 

2? But as Herzfeld (Zoroaster, x, 10) pointed out, the Zoroastrian tradition knows nothing of 
Persepolis, and the exact date of the destruction of the city is not mentioned in Greek sources. 

28 See Dénkard, iii, 3-5; iv, 23-4; Greater Bundahiën, xxxiii, 14; Kärnämag i Arda£ir, viii, 10 ; 
Ardäy Viräz nàmag, i, 16; The letter of Tansar, tr. M. Boyce, Rome, 1968, 37, 65; see also W. B. 
ou 1944, 3-4, pp. 133 ff. and S. K. Eddy, The king is dead, Lincoln, Nebraska, 1961, 

.; 948 ft. i 

28 For the Seleucid Era, see Taqizadeh, BSOS, x, 1939, 125 ff.; W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in 
Bactria and India, second ed., Cambridge, 1951, 64 f. 

30 Tarn, op. cit., 65; H. Lewy, J AOS, LXIV, 4, 1944, 202 f. 

31 See al-Biriini, Chronology, 121, 190. 
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Seleucid Era, the era of the time, whatever the name by which it was known to 
them. 

Secondly, since the early Muslim authors drew heavily upon Sasanian 
sources, it is likely that in associating the Seleucid Era with Alexaader they 
were following a Sasanian tradition.** This inference is confirmed by the fact 
that Agathias evidently knew of the identification ; for he visited th» court of 
Xosrow Anôëirvän in the sixth century A.D., obtaining there the names of the 
Persian kings, the duration of their reigns, and accounts of their ach-evements 
from a Greek translation made for him of some official Sasanian anrals.? He 
says (iv, 24) that Ardaëïr usurped the empire of Iran in the fourth regral year of 
Alexander Severus, 538 years after the reign of Alexander the Great. Since 
the Ctesiphon accession of Ardaëïr took place 538 years after the beginning of 
the Seleucid Era 34 (311 + 227), it follows that Agathias, depending or Sasanian 
sources, identified this era as that of Alexander of Macedon. Even more signifi- 
cant in this connexion is the fact that the earliest known writer to link the 
Seleucid Era with the Macedonian conqueror was the Iranian bishop Aphraates 
(Farhäd),%5 who wrote in A.D. 337-43; he was a subject of Sabuar II, and 
was known as hakkima pharsaya ‘the Persian Sage '.?9 This association of the 
Seleucid Era with Alexander need surprise no student of history, seeirg that the 
Seleucids themselves had publicly claimed descent from the conqieror. As 
early as the middle of the third century B.C., a fictitious pedigree made Alexander 
their direct ancestor and thereby the founder of their empire,?? and once this 
had been established, the association of the Seleucid Era with Alexander followed 
naturally, for dynastic eras usually begin with the founder of the dynasty. 

Thirdly, under the Sasanians, the beginning of the millennium of Zoroaster 
was identified with the Seleucid Era. Hence, the 25th regnal year of Xosrow 
Anó&irvàn (A.D. 555) was dated, as the eighth-century Iranian astronomer, Ibn 
Nawbakht, testifies, to the 867th year of the millennium.?$ Al-Birüni, however, 
reports (in his Qànün al-Mas'üds) * that in the 25th regnal year of Xosrow an 
assembly of Iranian astronomers corrected the ‘royal astronomical canon’ 
(215-3 Sahriyarän), and that the year in question corresponded with year 4861 of 
the world era, that is, it was the 851st year of the millennium of Zoroaster. 
Attempts to explain Birüni's figure have failed to carry conviction 4° and its 
implication needs to be re-examined. The 25th regnal year of Xosrow AndSirvan 
(A.D. 555) postdated the fall of the Arsacids (A.D. 224) by 331 years (== 555—224). 
One school of Sasanian chroniclers allowed the Arsacids only 266 years, and 


32 Contra Taqizadeh, BSOS, x, 1, 1939, 127. 

33 Agathias, iv, 30, 2-5 (tr. J. D. Frendo, Berlin, 1975, 133-4). For Sasanian annals see 
Agathias, ii, 27; iv, 27-30; Theophilactus, iii, 18. 

hi Al-Birünt, Chronology, 121; H. Lewy, ‘Le calendrier perse”, Orientalia, NS, =, 1-2, 1941, 
46 f. 

35 Patrologia Syriaca, 1, cols. 723-4, 942, 1042; 11, col, 150, cited by Taqizadeh. BSOS, x, 1, 
1939, p. 129, n. I. : 

36 For Aphraates see F. C. Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity, London, 1904, 81—95. 

3? Alexander married two Persian princesses: Roxana, daughter of Oxyartes, satrap of 
Bactria, and Barsine (or Statira), & daughter of Darius III. The founder of the Seleucid empire, 
Seleucus T, also married a Persian princess, who was named Apama, daughter of the Sogdian 
satrap, Spitamenes; she bore him a son, Antiochus I. To legitimate their right tc Alexander's 
heritage, the Seleucids published, as early as the middle of the third century 3.c., a claim 
according to which the conqueror had had & daughter named Apama by his marriage to Raxana, 
who was herself identified as the child of Darius III, and her daughter as the Æpama whom 
Seleucus I had taken to wife. For discussion and references see W. W. Tarn, Classeal Quarterly, 
xxur, 3—4, 1929, 136, and The Greeks in Bactria and India, second ed., 446 -51. 

38 See Taqizadeh, J RAS, 1947, 1-2, p. 35. 


3? Cited by Tagizadeh, BSOS, 1x, 1, 1937, 133 f. és 
4° Tagizadeh, ibid., 135, and, differently, 139; contra Herzfeld, Zoroaster, x, 14 f. E t 
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placed them immediately after Alexander, to whom was assigned a reign of 14 
years. These items make up a total of 611 years (—331 + 266 + 14), which, 
when subtracted from the figure 851, leaves 240 years (—851-611) for the period 
separating the accession of Alexander from the beginning of Zoroaster’s 
millennium. The correctness of this interpretation of al-Birfini’s figure is borne 
out by the fact that the ninth-century Bactrian astrologer, Abü Ma'shar, who 
explicitly dated Zoroaster to 240 years before the death of Dara and the Persian 
conquest by Alexander, is known to have relied upon the z7-? Sahriyaran.™ 

The testimonies of Ibn Nawbakht and al-Birüni show that in the 25th regnal 
year of Xosrow there was a debate as to the exact meaning of the term ‘ till the 
Era of Alexander’: some interpreted this as marking the Persian accession of 
the Macedonian conqueror, and so placed Zoroaster at 258 years before the 
accession of Alexander; others argued that the expression signified ‘ up to the 
era which began 18 years after the fall of the Persian empire ', and accordingly 
dated the prophet to only 240 years before the accession of Alexander. The 
compilers of the Greater Bundahišn accepted the authority of the former group, 
while the redactors of the Indian Bundahišn appear to have made use of both 
interpretations. First, it seems, they dated Zoroaster to 240 years before the 
accession of Alexander or 254 years before his death (—240 + 14); at the same 
time, they trusted the tradition which identified the beginning of the millennium 
of Zoroaster with the Seleucid Era and placed Ardašir in the 538th year of that 
millennium, and this forced them to assign 284 years to the Arsacids (—538- 
254). Subsequently, it appears, another redactor adopted the interpretation of 
the ‘ Era of Alexander’ as signifying the Persian accession of the Macedonian 
conqueror, without, however, altering the figure 284 of the earlier version. 

The foregoing data, taken together, seem to provide adequate justification 
for concluding that from at least the middle of the Sasanian period the Seleucid 
Era was connected with Alexander and was named after him, and that, conse- 
quently, in calendar matters a reference to Alexander signifies a reference to 
the Seleucid Era. This means, then, that Herzfeld was justified in maintaining 
that the Zoroastrian tradition is to be interpreted as placing Zoroaster at 258 
years before the Seleucid Era, # namely, at 258 + 311 = 569 5.0. The evidence 
of the Greater Bundahiën shows that in at least one version of the tradition 
569 5.0. was understood to be the prophet's birth-year. 


4. The question of creditability of this date 

Once the date of the prophet is fixed in terms of historie chronology, the 
other traditional dates in his life fall into place in the way shown in the following 
table. 


EVENT DATE 
Z.s millennium Seleucid Era Christian Era 
Birth of Z., accession of Kai 


Vistüsp l 258 B.8.E. 569 B.C. 
Coming of the Religion 30 228 B.S.E. 539 B.C. 
Kai Vištāsp’s conversion 42 216 B.S.E. 527 B.C. 
Death of Z. TT 18] B.8.E. 492 B.C. 


#1 Lewy, JAOS, uxtv, 4, 1944, 198 ff. ; Taqizadeh, J RAS, 1947, 1-2, pp. 35 ff. 

42 See Tagizadeh, BSOS, IX, 1, 1937, 134: the 21)-i Sahriyärän * was the main authority for 
the famous astronomer Abu Ma'shar of "Balkh ’. 

33 In J. D. C. Pavry (ed.), Oriental studies in honour of C. E. Pavry, 136. 
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Thus far we have supported Herzfeld's interpretation of the traditional 
dating. However, two considerations prevent us from sharing his conviction 
that this furnishes the true historic date of Zoroaster.1* Firstly, in the second 
half of the sixth century B.c., Bactria and the other Eastern Iranian regions were 
governed by Áchaemenid satraps. Cyrus the Great conquered Bactria in about 
544 8.0.4 and lost his life in battle with the Massagetae in 530. Before 522, a 
Persian named Dàdarái$ ruled Bactria; he sided with Darius in his struggle to 
recover the empire, and defeated the Margian rebel, Frada, in a battle which is 
recorded in the Behistun inscription.4 By 486 B.c., the province was governed 
evidently by Ariamenes, a son of Darius the Great,*? and he was followed by 
other Persian princes.*® There is no trace of these historic figures in the Gaéas or 
other Zoroastrian works, nor is there any of Zoroaster, Kai Vistasp, Arjäsp, or 
other ' Avestan’ figures in the sources dealing with the early history of the 
Achaemenids. We cannot but conclude, therefore, on these grounds alone, that 
the second half of the sixth century 8.0. is too late for Zoroaster. 

Secondly, the traditional dating would seem to suggest the existence cf an 
Iranian era in the second half of the sixth century 5.6. (for itis difficult to explain 
satisfactorily otherwise the survival of a distant and solitary date). Yet it is 
generally agreed that the Seleucid Era was the first instance of dating from a 
fixed year. Before its introduction, people had been content in the main to 
reckon time by the regnal years of their rulers. Time-reckoning from a fixed 
year, an era, was so important an innovation that neighbouring lands could not 
ignore it. Had there been an era before that of Seleucus, Babylonian chronizlers 
would not have failed to take note of it, just as, once the Seleucid Era was 
devised, they and others either adopted it or introduced imitatively their own 
national eras. Indifferent to the recording of mundane events as they were, the 
Zoroastrian priests cannot be credited with the invention of a historical era as 
early as the sixth century B.0. On the contrary, their use subsequently oz the 
Seleucid Era (‘ Era of Alexander ’) in their schematic chronology suggests that 
it was only after the establishment of that famous and widely accepted system 
of dating that they came to concern themselves with historical matters. 

Now, the advocates of the traditional dating usually maintain that although 
the figure 258 must be accepted as genuine, the single items which amount to 
this number in the Zoroastrian books are incompatible with historical facts. *? 
Hence it cannot be argued that the priests obtained it by adding up the regnal 
years of the kings from Kai Vistásp down to Seleucus. On the other hand, the 
relative antiquity of this date for the prophet can hardly be questioned. That 
it was known to and respeoted by the Sasanians has been established by both 
H. Lewy and S. H. Tagizadeh ; 5? and that it was as old at least as the Parthian 
period is suggested, as Herzfeld noticed,9! by the fact that it was calculated 
from the beginning of the Seleucid Era, which was in common use in Iran under 
the Seleucids and during the first half of the Parthian period, but was less 

44 ibid. 133 ff.; Zoroaster, ï, ch. i. 

45 After his Lydian conquest (Herodotus, 1, 163) but before his Babylonian expedition (ibid., 
ps à Kent, Old Persian, second ed., 1953, 123 (for the Old Persian version); L. W. King 
and R. C. Thomson, The sculptures and inscription of Darius the Great on the rock of Behistun in 
Persia, London, 1907, 186—7 (for the Babylonian). 

47 See Plutarch, Morali, 173 B, 488 D-E. 

48 For Bactria under the Achaemenids, see A. Sh. Shahbazi, BSOAS, xxxv, 3, 1972, 612. 

4° Tagizadeh, J RAS, 1947, 1-2, p. 36 £.; Herzfeld, Zoroaster, 1, 9. 

50 Lewy, JAOS, LXIV, 4, 1944, 197 £f. ; Taqizadeh, J RAS, 1947, 1-2, pp. 36 ff. ; they showed 
that, when identifying the beginning of Zoroaster's millennium with the Seleucid Era, the 


Sasanians found the figures 14 and 268 already well established and immutable. 
81 In J. D. C. Pavry (ed.), Oriental studies in honour of C. E. Pavry, 136. 
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generally employed thereafter. What then is the explanation of this perplexing 
date, which, though it is transmitted by the truth-loving Zoroastrians them- 
selves, assigns too recent a time to their prophet to be at all credible? 


5. The origin of the traditional date 

The precision of the figure 258 admits of only one probable explanation : 
that Zoroastrian scholars adopted and reinterpreted an actual historic date. It 
seems that, wishing eventually to fix Zoroaster's place in Iranian history, they 
identified a well-known and accurately dated historic event with his appearance. 
(This would be parallel to their procedure when, under the Sasanians, they 
identified the beginning of the millennium of Zoroaster with the beginning of the 
Seleucid Era.) Now there were two sources from which Zoroastrians could have 
obtained historic dates: Greece and Babylon. The curious fact that the 
tradition utterly ignores Cyrus the Great, 5? Darius I, and Xerxes, while admitting 
Artaxerxes, Darius II, and Darius III (under the guise of Vahman-Arda&ir, 
Dara, and Dara i Darayan 5), suggests that the Zoroastrian priests did not use 
Greek sources, in which the early Achaemenid kings were prominent. Hence 
it may be deduced that it was the Babylonians who supplied them with the 
information that they sought. The traditional Zoroastrian chronology 
accordingly omits the three illustrious early Achaemenid kings, Cyrus, Darius, 
and Xerxes, whom the Babylonian chroniclers had small reason to esteem, since 
the first terminated the independence of their land,5* the second suppressed a 
revolution there,®® and the third quelled a rising and punished those concerned 
severely.56 On the other hand, a series of blood-ties united Artaxerxes I and his 
successors to the Babylonians,®? and these are the very kings whom the 
Zoroastrian tradition remembers and respects. Further, this tradition assigns to 
Alexander 14 years of reign, whereas he usurped the Persian kingship in 330 B.0., 
and died in 323. Hated as he was by the Zoroastrians, it is unthinkable that they 
would themselves have allotted him seven extra years. Hence, his 14 years of 
reign must have come from a non-[ranian source. The fact that the figure 14 
was known to those comparatively early Sasanian chroniclers who identified the 
beginning of Zoroaster's millennium with the Seleucid Era,9? proves that this 
source was not the ‘ Alexander romance * of Pseudo-Callisthenes,9? which was 
translated into Pahlavi only at the beginning of the seventh century A.D.99, and 
since in certain Babylonian documents Alexander’s regnal years are counted 
from his Macedonian accession in 336 B.c., with his last year (323) being reckoned 
as his fourteenth,® it hardly admits of doubt that the figure 14 reached the 
Zoroastrian scholars from Babylon. 

52 This despite the fact that his tomb was guarded and sacrifice to his soul was regularly 


offered there by Magi till the very end of the Achaemenid period, cf. Arrian, Anabasis, vr, 29, 7-8. 
58 On these identifications, see E. W. West, SBE, v, p. 150, n., p. 198, n. ; Jackson, Zoroaster, 
160 


55 A. T. Olmstead, History of the Persian Empire, Chicago, 1948, 49 ff. 
55 jbid., 111 ff. 
56 ibid., 236 f. 
57 Ochus (later Darius IT) and Arsites were the sons of Artaxerxes I by a Babylonian concubine 
named Cosmartydene (F. Justi, Zranisches Namenbuch, Marburg, 1895, 165); a third son, 
Sogdianus, was by another Babylonian coneubine, named Alogune (ibid. 13); yet another 
Babylonian, Ándia by name, was the mother of Bagapaios and Parysatis (ibid., 16). Parysatis 
married Darius II, and became his chosen guide and counsellor, and as the Queen-mother of 
Artaxerxes II, she ‘acted as if she was the real sovereign of the country’, G. Rawlinson, The 
five great monarchies of the ancient Eastern world, London, 1871, mt, 607. 

58 Seo above, p. 31, n. 50. 

59 As Herzfeld, Zoroaster, 1, 9, seems to have assumed. 

50 T, Noldeke, Beiträge zur Geschichte des Alexanderromans, Wien, 1890. 

61R, A. Parker and W. H. Dubberstein, Babylonian chronology: 626 B.C.—4.D, 75, Providence, 
R.I., 1950, 36, 
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This being so, it is probable that the date assigned by the Zoroastrians to 
their prophet also bad a Babylonian origin; and so, in seeking to explain it, we 
must look for an event which occurred either in 569 B.c. (258 years before the 
Seleucid Era) or in 539 (228 years before that era, to be identified with the 
prophet's receiving the faith in his thirtieth year). This event must kave been 
of such importance for the Babylonians that they held it to mark the »eginning 
of a new historical epoch, paralleled only by the establishment of the Seleucid 
Era and empire: and in fact an epoch-making event which satisfies perfectly 
the conditions of our inquiry did indeed occur in the year 228 before th» Seleucid 
Era. This was Cyrus’ conquest of Babylon in 539 8.c., which was the most 
important and memorable happening in Neo-Babylonian history, merking the 
‘ accession year ’ of the first Iranian Great King,9? and the establishment of the 
Perso-Babylonian empire of the Achaemenids. Yet another great event 
occurred in 311 B.c., when Seleucus I entered in triumph the old city of Babylon, 
ending a period of disorder and uncertainty, and founding a tolerable and 
tolerant dynasty. The date of his accession (1 Nisan 311 B.c.) became a fixed 
point from which other events were reckoned, being made the beginmng of the 
Seleucid Era. Exactly 228 years (—539-311) separated these two landmarks 
of Near Eastern history: the fall of the Babylonian empire and the establish- 
ment of a second (if only a half-Babylonian) monarchy. The Babylomans, with 
their precise and elaborate system of dating, can have had no dificulty in 
recording this 228-year period and its significance. Once the Seleucil Era was 
devised, every neighbouring nation which rose to power imitated 16 or introduced 
a national era, always attributing its establishment to the ‘founder’ of the 
ruling line, and invariably considering this to mark the epiphanzia of the 
founder. Hence the desire of the Zoroastrian priests, after 311 8.c., to establish 
a ‘ Zoroastrian Era ’ is perfectly understandable. However, having mo chrono- 
logical data of their own, they turned, evidently, to learned Babylonians for 
material concerning Iran's past. The Babylonians told them, it seems, that the 
greatest Iranian victory (by which they meant Cyrus’ conquest of Babylon) 
had been gained 228 years before ‘our Era’ (Manis ‘ Era of Eabylonian 
astronomers °), i.e. the Seleucid Era ; and that the noblest and mosi rightsous 
Iranian king was Artaxerxes (they meant, of course, Artaxerxes I, wko had had 
several Babylonian wives and children by them), whose coronation (in 464 B.c.) 
antedated the Seleucid Era by 152 years (—464—312). They added, -t appears, 
that Artaxerxes was succeeded by a powerful queen (the half-Fabylonian 
Parysatis 99) and a certain Darius (Darius IL, also half-Babylonian) and that 
Alexander, who vanquished the last Darius, died in his fourteenth regnal year. 

The Zoroastrians apparently utilized these data in the following way : ' the 
greatest Iranian victory ' they reinterpreted, naturally enough, as tke ‘ coming 
of the Religion °, that is, its revelation to Zoroaster, and this furnished a Axed 
date for the birth of the prophet, that is 30 + 228 == 258 years befors the ‘ Era 
of Babylonian astronomers’ (=the Seleucid Era). This era was used under the 
Arsacids by the name of the ‘ former reckoning ',9* as it belonged to the earlier 
dynasty, the House of Seleucus, and since the Seleucids themselves had claimed 
direct descent from Alexander, the ‘former reckoning ' came to be attributed 
to the conqueror ; and so this connexion led the Magians to place Zoroaster 258 


62 For the ‘ accession year ' of Cyrus, cf. W. H. Dubberstein, AJS L, rv, 4, 193€, 417 f. 

$3 See p. 32, n. 57, above. 

51 Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, second ed., 65, and H. Lewy, JAOS, LXIV, 4, 1944, 
202 ff. 
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years before the ' Era of Alexander’. Further, the priests linked the Achae- 
menids with the Kayänids by making Artaxerxes (Ardaëïr) the successor of Kai 
Vistasp. Of the 152 years which, they were informed, separated Artaxerxes’ 
coronation (in 464 5.0.) from the beginning of the Seleucid Era (311 8.0.), 26 
belonged to Darius II and Darius III (424-404 B.c. and 336-330 8.0. respec- 
tively), and another 14 to Alexander. There remained 152-40 — 112 years, 
which they assigned to Artaxerxes. When, in a variant scholastic development, 
the beginning of Zoroaster's millennium came to be identified, not with his birth 
but with the coming of the Religion, a gap of 30 years appeared in the post-Kai 
Vistasp period. This was filled with the reign of Humäy, a queen who perhaps 
combines the memory of Parysatis,® a daughter of Artaxerxes I (=: Vahman- 
Ardaëïr}, and the name of a daughter of Kai Vistäsp. 55 

Such appears to have been the genesis of the ‘ traditional ' date of Zoroaster, 
which must therefore be regarded as wholly unhistorical, the product of 
scholastic combinations which cannot be older than the Parthian period. It 
must be emphasized that neither its attestation 1n certain old works based on 
Sasanian sources, nor its acceptance for a time by some Zoroastrian scholar- 
priests, proves the authenticity of this tradition. One may instance as a parallel 
another well-attested and firmly-believed Zoroastrian tradition, namely, that 
which located ‘ Eránvé]' in Azarbayjàn,9" which, long defended as authentic, 
is now treated as a historical fiction. 


6. Zoroaster’s date 

This negative conclusion clears the way for giving due consideration to a 
different and older Iranian tradition regarding the date of Zoroaster. According 
to al-Birüni,99 when the Khwarezmians decided to establish a ‘ national’ era, 
they adopted as the event to date from the coming of Siyävüé, son of Kai Ka’iis, 
to Khwarezm, and the beginning of his rule over Central Asia. This event they 
held to have occurred 888 years before ‘ Alexander ', that is, the beginning of 
the Seleucid Era, i.e. in 1200 B.c. Since the epic history separated Siyävüë from 
Zoroaster by four generations,9? the Khwarezmian tradition implies that the 
prophet flourished about 1080 B.c. (—1200-120). Since this tradition comes 
from Khwarezmia, the cradle of Zoroastrianism,"" and since it was preserved by 
the Khwarezmians, who are known to have been markedly conservative in 
regard to their customs, language, and calendar,” it has a stronger claim to be 
seriously considered than that adopted and propagated by the Sasanians, 
specially since it is reported by al-Birüni, himself a Khwarezmian, whose 
veracity is universally acknowledged. 

It is remarkable that Xanthos of Lydia, a contemporary of Artaxerxes I,"? 
placed Zoroaster 600 years é£ayóoia before Xerxes’ invasion of Greece,” i.e. 
in 1080 8.c. (—480 -+ 600). The fact that this testimony agrees with the date 
implied by the Khwarezmian tradition supports the tradition that the reading 


65 So West, SBE, v, p. 150, n. 10. 

96 Vast, xx, 31. 

8? Greater Bundahisn, xxix, 12. 

68 Chronology, 40-1. 

69 Siy&vüs was succeeded by Kai Xosrow, who was followed by Kai Luhrasp, father of Kai 
Vistüsp, the patron of Zoroaster. 

70 J. Marquart, Érünéahr, 155; E. Benveniste, BSOS, vir, 2, 1934, 271, and others. 

71 See, e.g., Henning, Zoroaster, 44 f., and Livshits, ‘ The Khwarezmian calendar and eras of 
ancient Chorasmia ’, Acta Antiqua Acad. Scient. Hungarica, XVI, 1-4, 1968, 433-46. 

72 Seo Hans Herter, in Pauly-Wissowa (ed.), RH, xx, 2, 1353-74. 

78 Cited by Diogenes Laertius, Prooem, 2. 
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6000 years efayioyiAca found in certain manuscripts and preferred by some 
scholars,’4 is, as A. Rapp suggested long ago,7? an interpolation by a Greek 
writer who desired to harmonize the testimony of Xanthos with that of Eudoxus 
and others, according to which Zoroaster had lived 6000 years before Plato."$ 
The latter date can be explained as an allusion to the belief of some Greek 
academicians that history repeats itself after a certain period, and that Plato 
was, in the world cycle of 12000 years, a second Zoroaster." The date ‘ 600 
years before Xerxes ’ is a calculation of a different kind. The period is one of 20 
generations only (reckoning, as the Iranians did, 30 years to a generation), and 
the event from which it was reckoned was a strictly historical one. As a citizen 
of Sardis, and hence a subject of Achaemenids, Xanthos may well have derived 
his information from an Iranian source.7® Unlike the Greek academicians, the 
Iranians had no interest in Plato, but they would have remembered well the 
great war of 480 s.c... 

It is thus possible that the tradition which places Zoroaster at the end of the 
second millennum B.C. was an old one. Attested by two independent sources, it 
bears marks of authenticity; and although plainly it cannot be regarded as 
yielding anything like a firm historical date, it may well furnish a reliable 
enough indication of when the prophet lived. Xanthos’ testimony sugzests that 
at the time of Xerxes’ invasion the Iranians knew that Zoroaster had dourished 
in what was then already the remote past; and this knowledge appears to have 
been preserved in Khwarezmia, where the calculation of the date of Siyavus as 
888 years ' before Alexander’ presumably derived from the older reckoning. 
Both computations were probably based on genealogies; and the preservation 
of the tradition down to medieval times in Khwarezmia may well be due to 
noble families in that region claiming descent from the Kayanians (as such 
families in Western Iran had claimed descent from the Achaemenians). The 
genealogies probably contained a blend of genuine and fictitious names, the latter 
being inserted to enable those flourishing in the fifth century B.C. and thereafter 
to trace in unbroken line from Vistaspa. There may also (as is firmly believed by 
orthodox mobeds today) have been priestly families which could trace their 
descent back to the prophet himself, or to early teachers of the faith. The 
hkelihood of there being gaps in all such genealogies over an extended period, 
which were artificially filled, makes any calculation based on them necessarily 
only approximate. Nevertheless, although the Iranians of old lacked any means 
of absolute dating, their interest in genealogical and antiquarian lore was well 
developed,’® and their earliest traditions about the time of Zoroaster's floruit 
should not, therefore, be lightly set aside. 


74 Müller-Didot, Fragmenta historicorum graecorum, 1, 44, and most recently, Her-er, art. cit., 


372. 
15 ZDMG, x1x, 1865, 26 f. 
78 For discussion and references see Jackson, Zoroaster, 151 ff. 
77 E. Benveniste, The Persian religion according to the chief Greek texts, Paris, 1929, 20, and 
Herzfeld, Zoroaster, 1, 22. 
78 For details see C. Clemen, Die griechischen und lateinischen Nachrichten uber dcr persischen 
Religion, Berlin, 1920, 23 f. ; G. Messina, Der Ursprung der Magier, Rome, 1930, 26 f., 40 f. 
79 Among the Achaemenids themselves, Darius in his inscriptions traces his forbears back only 
5 generations (see Beh:istun I.9-11, Kent, Old Persian, second ed., 117—19), presumsbly because 
there was no one of distinction in the family before Achaemenes. Artaxerxes III (Persepolis A, 
por see ibid., 156) records 7 generations. Cf. also Herodotus, vrr.ll, with Xerxes’ naming 9 
orbears. 


‘t SOUTH-WESTERN ' ELEMENTS IN THE LANGUAGE 
OF THE ADI GRANTH 


By C. SHACKLE 


1 

The considerable size of the Adi Granth, the varied authorship of its contents, 
and their arrangement within the volume to suit the requirements of liturgical 
performance rather than those of scholarly perusal, all these may be accounted 
factors to be held responsible for delaying, until quite recently, its critical 
analysis. Certainly the delay was not warranted by the intrinsic importance of 
the Adi Granth (AG), which derives primarily from its status as the living 
scripture of the Sikhs, secondarily from the authenticity of the transmission 
of its text which this status has helped to secure since its compilation by Gurü 
Arjan in 1604. 

Not the least of the problems to be faced in the scholarly investigation of 
the AG is that of linguistic analysis, for the contents of the book are so varied 
that attempts at generalized linguistic description risk becoming meaningless 
at all but the most basic levels! Most of the AG is composed in a relatively 
uniform over-all style of devotional verse, in which the density and brevity of 
the expression 1s enhanced by extensive reliance upon the resources of archaic 
inflexion, which in many details shows quite small differences from the systems 
found in much earlier Apabhraméa texts. The prevailing idiom of the AG 
varies between the Western Hindi-based religious lingua franca of the Sant 
preachers of later medieval Northern India, usually referred to as ‘ Santbhasa ’ 
or ‘ Sadhukari’, and various types of Panjabi proper (Pj.). Among the latter 
at least three broad varieties can probably be distinguished: ‘ Eastern’, the 
closest to Western Hindi; ‘Central’, corresponding to modern Majhi; and 
‘Western’, corresponding in part to what the LSI loosely terms ‘ Panjabi 
merging into Lahnda ',? and including forms which may be presumed to have 
been drawn from the speech of the area in which Gurü Nànak himself was born. 

The relative importance of these different ‘local’ varieties naturally varies 
from one author to another, but is clearly also at least sometimes the product 
of deliberate stylistic choice, since different varieties are used in different 
compositions by the same author. Thus archaism, varied authorship, and the 
mixture of local elements combine to create a linguistic complexity, typical of 
medieval Indian literature, which is only to be resolved on the basis of a 
detailed analysis of a huge corpus of texts. 

The present article approaches, as it were, the core of this problem from the 
periphery. It has developed as a parergon from the synchronic description of 
modern Siraiki (Sir.),* corresponding to the ‘Southern Lahnda’ of the LSI, 
the language of the south-western Panjab and of its historic centre, Multàn. 


i This is one of the main criticisms that may be levelled at the pioneering attempt of S&hib 
Singh, Gurbani viakaran, third ed., Amritsar, 1966, as opposed to the useful grammatical notes 
prefaced to the Sabdarath Sri Gurü Granth Sahib jt, fourth ed., Amritsar, 1969, whose standard 
pagination of the AG is used in references here. 

? G. A. Grierson, Lingutsttc survey of India, xx, pt. 1, Calcutta, 1916, map facing p. 037. 

3 The best general outline of this in English is S. S. Kohli, A critical study of Adi Granth, 
New Delhi, 1961, 27—64. 

4 The origin of the term ‘ Siráiki' and the background to its recent general currency locally 
is explained in my article ‘ Siraiki: a language movement of Pakistan’, Modern Asian Studies, 
XI, 1, 1977. For a detailed description of the modern language the reader is referred to C. Shackle, 
The Siraiki language of central Pakistan: a reference grammar, London, 1976. 
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À small corpus of texts from the 4G, which are commonly quoted in descriptive 
works as being wholly or largely written in ‘ Multàni' or ‘ Lahndi’, has bsen 
selected for detailed linguistic analysis in order to determine the basis for sach 
descriptions. It became evident during the course of this analysis that it would 
be less profitable to work towards a reconstruction of 'Old Siraiki or ' Did 
Multàni' on this basis; one could at most try to isolate a particuler ‘local ’ 
stylistic variety of the AG language, of similar status to the varieties already 
mentioned, though much less commonly employed since the area >n whose 
speech the variety is based is further from the Sikh heartland in Centrzl Pan:ab. 

Three groups of texts from the 4G have been analysed in order t» develop 
a profile of this ‘South-Western ' variety. 

(1) The works attributed to ‘Farid’, conventionally taken t5 be the 
founder of the great Cisti spiritual dynasty of Pakpatan, Farid al-Dm Mas'üd 
Ganj-i Sakar (1175-1265), sometimes his successor Ibrahim Farid Sani, con- 
temporary with Gurü Nanak. There is anyway no definite evidence for sach 
exclusive attributions, nor any apparent reason for the prominence 2f Socth- 
Western elements in the poems, which include four short hymns, two in Xàg 
Asā (p. 488) and two in Rag Sh? (Sühi Lalit) (p. 794), and the 130 $alok 
(pp. 1377-84)5 These are referred to collectively as F, individually as FA 1-2, 
FS 1-2, and F 1-130. 

(2) Two short hymns of Gurü Nanak (1469-1539), in which Soutk-Western 
elements are much more prominent than in the bulk of his compositions. These 
are found under the heading of Maru kaft, mah. 1, ghar 2 (pp. 1014-15), and 
are referred to as NM 1-2. 

(3) Three sets of salok of Gurü Arjan (1563-1606), clearly distinguished 
from the compositions in which they are embedded by the prominence of South- 
Western elements in their language. The first set comprises the second members 
of each pair of salok £ which precede the 20 stanzas of Rag J'aitsari var, mah. 5 
(pp. 705-10): the second consists of the 5 salok preceding the stanzas in 
Sriräg ke chant, mah. 5 (p. 80): and the third and longest set, containing 69 
salok, is arranged in sets of three before each stanza of Rag Mari ver, mah. 5 
(pp. 1094-1105). These three sets are referred to collectively as A, individually 
as AJ 1-20, AS 1-5, and AM 1.1—23.3. Each salok of AS is headed dathnd, and 
each set of AM salok dakhne." This is normally taken by the commentators to 
mean that they are written in the ' language of the South’, more s2ecifically 
in a mixture of ‘ Lahndi’ and ' Sindhi'.? As will be shown, the £alok dakhne 


5 [n fact only 112 salok are included in the sample, since those numbered 13, 32, 52, 75, 32-3, 
104-5, 108-11, 113 and 120-4 are editorial interpolations from the Sikh Gurus. No attenrpt is 
made here to enter into the vexed question of the identity of the Farid of the ZG, which is 
discussed at length in Mohan Singh Divāna, ‘ Baba Farid Ganj-i Sakar, Saikh “brahim aur 
Farid Sani’ (in five parts), Oriental College Magazine (Urdu text), xiuv-xv, 1938-9, m passing in 
K. A. Nizami, The life and times of Shaikh Farid-wd- Din Ganj-i-Shakar, Aligarh, 1959, 121-2, 
and during the course of general appreciations in Divàn Singh, Baba Farid daréar, Amrtsar, 
1951, Kala Singh Bedi, Farid te Farid-bäni, New Delhi, 1974, and Piür& Singh Bhogal, Hak 
kavi Farid, Jullundur, 1970. Whatever the authorship of the poems, it is clear tha» the 
prominence of South-Western elements must be connected, not necessarily direct y, with the 
original Farid’s particular association with Multan. 

5 The first members of each pair are written in Sahaskriti, or ‘ AG Apabhraméa '. The stunzas 
themselves, like those of Mari vär cited below, are in the more usual Western variety of the AG: 
collectively, therefore, these are excellent examples of deliberate linguistic variation within 
a single composition. 

? The heading is omitted from AM 23. Although South-Western elements are lecs prominent 
in this set of salok, the omission is perhaps due to editorial oversight. AJ 1, though not of course 
headed, is also less South-Western than the succeeding éalok. 

8 of. the definition in Kanh Singh, Jahán koś, second ed., Patiala, 1960. Trumpp, in his 
notoriously inaccurate The Adi Granth, London, 1877, exxxiv-exxxv, took dakhné as a purely 
metrical description (indistinguishable from the éalok !), but scans his example wrongly. 
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do indeed contain a higher concentration of elements to be related to these 
languages than F (although no more so than AJ or NM), and can be regarded 
as being written in a relatively extreme South-Western variety. 

Outside the AG, South-Western elements are also found in some episodes 
(gosti, sakhi) of the prose biographies of Gurü Nanak known as Janamsäkhis 
(JS). This is particularly true of the accounts of the meeting between the Gurü 
and Ibrahim Farid Sani contained in the collections known as the Janam patri 
Babe Nanak ji ki (JP), and as the Miharbän Janamsakhi (MJ), and of the . 
‘account of Gurü Nanak’s visit to Multan in the latter collection. The use of 
South-Western elements 1n these episodes would seem to derive as much from 
the language of the verses around which they are written as from their appro- 
priateness to the locale of their setting, and can therefore at least in part be 
regarded as derivative from the South-Western variety in the 4G.1? Moreover, 
the language of the Janamsakhis is less consistent as a whole than that of the 
AG, containing many later forms: in view of their less reliable transmission,?? 
they are here treated as supplementary to the group of AG texts. 

The following sections discuss in turn orthography, the morphology of the 
noun, the pronoun and the verb, and lexicon. 


9 . 

The orthographic conventions of the Gurmukhi script of the AG differ in 
some respects from modern usage, and the transliteration used here follows 
these as exactly as possible. Thus, of the two marks of nasalization, the 
regularly written #ppt is transliterated as a homorganic nasal following short 
vowels, as a tilde with @: the seldom recorded bindi is also written as a tilde, 
but most nasalized long vowels appear without nasalization. Gemination also, 
while often demanded by the metre, is not written, except in the special case of 
nasal consonants after féppi. Conjunets can normally be written in Gurmukhi 
only when the second member is -r or -h, which may both be written as subscripts 
(although they are often omitted) : but in transliteration -a- is omitted wherever 
possible between pairs of medial consonants. But final -a is always written : 14 
and a? and aii represent digraphs. 

Because of the nature of the seript, the orthography reveals only some 
definitely South-Western features, corresponding to modern phonological 
shibboleths between Panjabi proper and Siraiki. The most obvious of these is 
the use of d for d. This could be taken as direct evidence for the opposition 
between the Sir. (and Sindhi) implosive set g 9 d b and Panjabi explosive g 3 d b, 
but is as likely to be a secondary product of this, as in modern times, when 
a “Siraiki flavour’ is given to a poem or song by Panjabi speakers by the 
mechanical substitution of d for d. The importance of the use of d for d as a 
marker of the South-Western variety in the AG is indicated by its use in the 


® Also known as the Adi sakhid. The edition used is that of Piár Singh, second ed., Ludhiana, 
1972, and references are to pp. 145-50. 

10 Miharbän j ji Sodhi, Janam sákhi Sri Gurü Nanak Dev j jt, ed. Kirpal Singh, 1, Amritsar, 1962 : 
references are to the group of gośti on pp. 488-508. 

11 MJ 423-42, à set which has no representatives ın other Janamsäkhis. 

12 For instance, the goóti printed in MJ 426-30 has a high concentration of South-Western 
elements, entirely appropriate to its setting in Multan, but would seem to have been developed 
from the style of the opening verses (only) of the hymn, Asü kafi, mah. 1, ghar 8, Bird 
(pp. 418-19), on which it is & commentary. 

18 The Janamsäkhis as a whole, and the MS sources, are discussed in W. H. MoLeod, Gu 
Nänak and the Sikh religion, Oxford, 1968, 8-33. 

14 But -a is omitted in transliterations of JS words: both the language and the orthography 
of the JS are closer to modern usage than in the AG. 
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descriptive label dakhna of AS and AM, and by its quite frequent, though 
erratic, occurrence in the texts. 


A F NM A F NM 
dati forest fire 1 
dañjha desire 1 
dis- be seen 1 dis- 2 2 2 
dith- seen 8 3 1 dekhna l 
din- gave 1 dit- 1 1 1 
dihra day 1 dih- $ 
dukh- grief 5.1 dukh- 2 6 
dukhia grieved 1 I 1 dukhiä 1 
dummanä in two minds 1 1 
dia two 1 dur 2 
dro second 1 düja 1 
de- give 2 de- 7 
dehu day | 1 
dekh- see 5 2 dekh- e 
dohägan- abandoned wife 2. 2 


From this table it is clear that A and NM share a preponderance of forms in 
d-, while F has the reverse proportion. In all texts, however, words with 
intervocalic -d- for -d- are rare. Instances noted are sadu ‘ call’ (F 93) 16 [and 
sado (F 45) ?], sädre ‘ delights’ (NM 1.5), kadü * when ? ' (AM 5.3), and lade 
‘loaded, departed ° (NM 2.3) [versus ladia, lad: gae (NM 2.6)].27 

The limitations of the script make it difficult to be precise about another 
distinction, that arising from the retention of clusters of dental + y in Sir., 
which are realized as simple retroflex consonants in the surrounding languages. 
The subscript r is sometimes written, as in tra? ‘ three ’ (F 100, E 127), but is as 
often omitted, thus tuż- ' break’ (AJ 4, NM 2.1, F 18, 24, 25) [versus tut- (E 48, 
117), even tüt- (FE 69)].1° A similar inconsistency is found with other dentals, 
thus diru ' firm ’ (F 117) versus dririat (ÀJ 1), or dhukanu ‘ to run’ (F 56) versus 
dhruki (NM 2.6). The only other instances of dhr- are dhräpiä ' satiated’ 
(AM 8.1) and dhrohu ‘ deceit’ (AJ 8) [= Sir. droh, Pj. dharoh]. 

The last form is also a rare instance of extended aspiration. In fact the 
sample reveals rather few instances of unusual aspiration, although this might 
be expected from the extensive use of metathesis and displacements of À in 
modern Siraiki, and loss of earlier 4 and its replacement by vocalic tones in 
modern Panjabi.? Interesting in this connexion are the isolated forms kerhe 
‘which?’ (F 38) [cf. Pj. kihrä > kéra: Sir. kerhà = kerha]?^: muhadra 


15 The relative preference for d- in F would be still more evident if such nouns (without 
parallels in d-) as dati ' gift’, dart ‘ beard’, or divre ‘lamps’ were included: but the point is 
that F has more forms in g- than most AG texts, and A much more. In JS d- predominates, 
except in the goëfi, MJ 426-30, already quoted as markedly South-Western. 

16 In JS, -d- is confined to sadu MJ 437 (3) versus sadu MJ 437 (1), all with the sense of 


17 The special case of the sg. possessive personal pronouns is considered below in section 4. 

18 The contrast between Sir. trut- and Pj. fut- is thus only partially represented. Intermediate 
forms must also be reckoned with: thus tikhi ‘ sharp’ (FS 1.4) corresponds exactly with modern 
Sir., which has tikhä [with Pj.], not frikhä. 

1 It would anyway be pointless to pursue any investigation of this, given the archaizing 
tendencies of AG orthography. 

*° Recently at least, the failure to distinguish -r- from -r- in Sir. has come to be regarded as 
a characteristic of (archaic ?) Hindu speech. Given their immediate context, lorat *1 long for’ 
and marorat, ‘I twist’ (FS 1.1) should perhaps be explained as Easternisms [for usual lor-, 
maror-]: but bhore * simple ' (AM 5.3 bis) [for usual AG bholá] is probably a unique Sindhism. 
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‘shoulder ' (AM 7.1) [Pj., Sir. modhá]: and the peculiar gahadrarä ‘ elephant 
pit ? (AM 6.1). 

The characteristic initial aspiration of modern Sir. is found only in Atk- 
‘one’ and its derivatives. Instances of this, and of habh- ‘all’ (for sabh-), are 
discussed in section 4 below. 


3 

The inflexion of nouns in the AG is archaic, with a much fuller system of 
case-endings than in the modern languages, which usually prefer constructions 
involving the oblique with a postposition, particularly for the locative- 
instrumental, which is extensively employed in the AG, but is now much 
restricted. At least three declensions of masculine and four of feminine nouns 
are to be distinguished. Since nouns in the sample mostly follow the standard 
declensional patterns of the AG as a whole, these need only be given in schematic 
outline. 


Masculine Feminine 
I IT IH I IT II IV 
sg. dir. -a -u + (-à) -7 (-&) -a -ù -u 
obl.  -e-a$ -a ~4 -7 -ü - -U-Ü 
loc. -ai-e -i(-ai-e) -ie -—(3-w) 1 -ü 
abl -tahu -ahu -tahu -ahu 
voc. 4-6 -ā-a -3€ -6 -Q 
pl. dir -e -a 4 E -ã 4d 
obl -iā -ü -iğ -34 -ü “4 
lo. + 4 - 7 
voc. -tho 


Bracketed forms of the sg. loc. are infrequent alternatives, apparently 
employed metri gratia. An extended loc. plur. occurs in int niki janghiai ‘ by 
these little legs’ (F 20), but the same ending is sg. in vas? rabu hialias ‘ the 
Lord dwells in the heart (E 19). 

The inflexion of fem. nouns in -u by lengthening of the vowel is very rare 
in the AG as a whole, and is probably distinctively South-Western 21: a very 
few fem. nouns regularly have pl. - in modern Sir., e.g. hañjü ‘ tears’. Definite 
instances in the sample come from F, and include the pl. dir. ciñjū ‘ beaks ' 
(F 64), and the sg. obl. followed by a postposition in 4/ndà ku * to the soul’ (F 1) 
and khaki jedu ‘ as great as dust’ (F 17). To these should perhaps be added 
three instances from AM: jAàlü ‘at dawn’ (AM 1.3), sukha ghatàü dà» ‘ two 
moments of joy ' (AM 13.3), and jiu jala ghatäü candramà ‘ like the moonlight 
in pots of water ’ (AM 14.2), in which the gender is unexpected.?? 

Other instances of nouns in -ü include the regular but rare gurü (AM 6.3) 
and prabhü (FS 1.2), for usual AG guru, prabhu, and the less easily explained 
nainü ‘butter’ (AM 5.2). The normal use of the archaic abl. termination 


21 [t is described as ‘ Lahindi’ in the grammatical notes in Sabdärath, p. vii: other examples 
from the AG are given in Sahib Singh, op. cit., 136. 

22 But snu di ‘ of assafoetida > (F 33), and several instances of sg. obl. (or loc.) without 
postposition in -u: visu, khandu (both F 37), jindu (E 47). 

23 jhälü is traditionally described as ' Sindhi’ in the commentaries [on the basis of Sindhi 
ojhal ‘light, dawn’ ?]. The first ghatäü might be taken as an instance of the typical Sindhi 
fem. pl. dir. -&, while the second could also be construed as an abl. ag. [of. infra]. 

24 The list excludes such unremarkable forms as the verbal adjective nivähü ' keeping faith ' 
(AM 14.1) or derived nouns like pandhánü * traveller’ (AM 13.3). 
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-ahu obscures most traces of the modern distinction between Sir. -& amd Pj. -ó. 
But mutha bahare ‘beyond measure’ (AJ 15) and kimahii bahare ‘ beyond 
price’ (AM 12.3) are clear instances of an expanded abl. in -Aü following a 
lengthened stem vowel. Formally analogous is the posiposition majhahi 
(AJ 11, AM 17.3, 21.1, AS 1), also mañjhahü (AM 12.1), but with the meaning 
‘in’, without abl. sense: kadü ‘ when ?’ (AM 5.3) [Sir. kadü versus Pj. kadó], 
tdàü ‘thither’ (F 84), and #idü ‘thence’ (F 92) are adverbial examples.” 
The only example in -o is in vicdra lei mano ‘ reflect from your heart ' (FA 2.7, 
in rhyme).?$ 

In Sindhi, though not in Sir., -o is the standard termination of tae masc. 
sg. dir., and is frequently found in the case of participles, considered below in 
section 5. Nouns in -o are rare in the sample, being confined to F: sado ‘ call’ 
(E 45 2), khinno ‘ instant ' (FA 2.7), and nihno ; bowstring '(F115).7 The only 
adjectives are hario (AM 20.2) and rangávalo ‘dyed’ (NM 2.4): the ending of 
dro * second ’ (AS 2) may be due to the influence of the pronominal declension 
in which -o is well-established as a masc. sg. dir. termination (cf. section 4). 
Possibly one should take the pl. obl. pirianni ‘lovers’ (AM 16.3) as a Sindhi 
feature also, like the pl. dir. bha?ra ' brothers’ (NM 2.3): but santar:a Ki ‘ of 
the saints’ (AM 11.3) and miranna siri ‘at the head of princes’ (AM 12 1) might 
also be understood as ' Hindi’ (Braj) features ! 

A more common alternative to the usual pl. obl. -& is an expanded form 
in -dha, as in santäha ‘ saints’ (AM 21.2), koiliaha ‘ coals’ and tilaha < >ilseeds ’ 
(F 49, both in rhyme), and pahiaha ‘ travellers’ (NM 2.2). There are also five 
instances of fem. pl. dir. in -14ha in NM. Similarly expanded endings ere found 
for some pronouns. The only other examples of nouns expanded wita -A- are 
mathahi ‘ on the forehead ' (AM 9.3, AS 5) and mathàhras (AM 6.1, 21.2: [besides 
mathäi and matha?|. Such forms, rather more prominent than in other parts 
of the 4G, ought perhaps to be regarded as South-Western elements. 

A quite definite South-Western element, on the other hand, is the very 
frequent employment of the suffixes -rã and -rï (appearing as an infix, -7-, in 
words ending in long vowels). There are at least 48 instances in A, 25 m F, and 
14 in NM.* This is a quite distinctive feature of the South-Western style, 
and one which has persisted through a long period of time, being equally 
characteristic of the classic figure of later Siraiki poetry, Khwaja Ghulëm Farid 
(1845-1901). As in the latter’s poetry,?? so too in the present sample, the 
suffixes -rä and, especially, -r have a diminutive, usually also a pathetic 
significance when attached tó nouns: a vague emotional extension from this 
significance 1s to be understood from most instances of the employmeat of -7-, 
which is found with adjectives, even with participles, as well as ncuns. In 
other words, such forms are employed as an emotive element of th» South- 
Western variety of the lyrical style, without in themselves differing greatly in 
meaning from simple forms without -r-. 


25 The -d- in A is in typical contrast with the -d- of F. There are several examples of adverbs 
in -@ in MJ, including kithau ‘ somewhere ’ (439) and udit udü valahu * from each sida’ (490). 

28 But the postposition kanno ‘ from * (F 112) is noteworthy [contrast Sir. kanfl]: kano, kanno 
also appears in MJ, and as kano (J P 146). 

27 makhio ‘ honey ' (F 27) has the final vowel pointed as both -o and -u by an exceptianal 
convention of AG spelling, and mākhiu is in fact demanded by the metre: sg. o5l. mákhia 
appears in F 89. 

28 Against these large figures there are almost no instances in JS, confirming thet this 1s a 
specifically poetic convention. 

29 The incidence and meaning of -7- forms in the poetry of Khwaja Farid is examined in 
detail in C. Shackle, Sirdtki and Siraiki literature, c. 1750-1900, in upper Sind and south-west 
Panjab (unpublished. Ph.D, thesis, University of London, 1972, 236-41). 
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Apart from adjectives in -ré, which include such phonetically unexpected 
forms as thorare ‘few’ (F 4), adjectival declension follows the general AG 
pattern in which adjectives in -ë inflect as nouns in -& in the masc., as nouns 
in -7 in the fem. : adjectives in -u in masc. sg. dir. oppose this rather uncertainly 
to -a in other forms of the masc. and fem. ; and other adjectives are uninflected. 


4 
The singular personal pronouns are quite extensively represented. 
1 sg. 2 8g. 
A F NM A F NM 
dir. = hati 4 3 2 tū 15 9 2 
mi 4 1 tü 3 
mit 1 tu 1 
mar 2 
obl mar 3 9 taii 4 5 2 
mi 9 1 1 taŭ 1 
mái 1 tai 7 
mà 4 1 
dat. mohi l tohi l 
mujh- 4 tudhu 1 1 
abl. tudhahu 1 
poss. mah 4 tahiya 1 
mahifija 4 
maida 4 2 8 taidà 1 oq 
mera 4 7 tera, 3 


Besides the standard AG 1 sg. dir. haŭ, there is the emphatic hambhi (E 3): 
mi (mi), now restricted to Sindhi, is probably a deliberate South-Western 
form, as is má, found only in the set phrase mà pir ‘my beloved’ (AJ 15, 
AM 16.3, 20.2, AS 1, F 87). The possessive forms are nice illustrations of the 
use of Sindhi (mühijo) as well as Sir. (maida) as sources for South-Western 
elements ??: F, as elsewhere, shows a less deliberate use of such elements. 

The plural pronouns are much less common. The 1 pl. appears as hama, 
poss. hamärä, in all texts, except for asadr& ' our’ (AM 2.1), which is distinc- 
tively South-Western only because of the infix: tuma (F 30) is the only instance 
of the 2 pl. Personal pronominal suffixes, which'are a South-Western feature, 
are considered in the next section, in association with the verbal forms to which 
they are attached. 

In the declension of most other pronouns it is only the sg. obl. (loc.) which 
presents forms which call for definite labelling as South-Western [on the basis 
of the modern opposition between Sir. ka? and Pj. kis ‘whom ?’, etc.]: thus 
kai (F 1, 68), versus kisu (F 10); jai (AJ 6, AM 15.2, 16.2), versus jisa (AJ 2), 
jisu (ÀJ 3, AM 2.3, 10.2, 23.3), and jitu (AJ 15, AM 11.3); and tat (AJ 8, 
AM 9.3, 15.2, 17.2), versus tisu (AJ 12, AM 10.2, 23.3, F 99). A similar opposition 
is found in the sg. obl. of the indefinite pronoun, thus kahi (AM 7.2 bis, F 130) 
and kaihi (F 129), versus kisat (F 116) and kitai (AM 8.1) [cf. modern Sir. ka? 
versus Pj. kise]. 


30 There are several instances of maida, taida in the JS, sometimes pointed as maida, taïdä : 
but it is of course impossible to deoide that the latter indicate not so much Sir. maida as the 
maida of Shahpuri (Shp.), intermediate between Sir. and Pj. Shahpuri is described in J. Wilson, 
Grammar and dictionary of Western Panjabi, Lahore, 1899, repr. Patiala, 1962, 
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The regular forms of the pl. obl. are in -n4 (-nhà), but short forms in -na 
(-nha) are also common. The expanded form tin&ha (AM 21.2, F 49) is parallel 
with similar expansions of pl. obl. nouns:*! but tanni (AM 11.2) should 
perhaps be classed with the noun pirtanm (AM 16.3), quoted above as a possible 
Smdhi element. The pronominal pl. obl. is used with the same set of words 
as in the modern languages, including the distinctively South-Western did 
“other ' [Sir. 614, bea, Sindhi bio] which occurs once in pl. obl. as binna (AJ 4): 
but bianni (AM 16.3) is definitely fem. pl. dir. 

Two other distinctively South-Western pronominal stems are used, hik- 
‘one’ and Aabh- ‘ all’, for standard AG tk-, ek- and sabh-, sab-.3? The incidence 
of forms, which include the expanded ‘emphatics’ kiko and habho, ete., is 
shown in the following table, where the contrast between the careful use of 
South-Western forms in A and their casual occurrence in F is even more 
striking than in the previous tables 9? : 


À F NM A F 

bia 7 1 hor- 1 4 
hik- ll 1 5 tk- 4 12 
habh- | .29 sabh- 1 9 
sabüid 1 1 


Also to be mentioned is the apparently Sindhi hekro ‘ (just) one’ (AM 15.2, 
F 125). 

The pronominal adjectives are for the most part unremarkable, kut there 
is a distinction between the South-Western invariable forms #7 ‘so much’ 
(AM 3.3, F 76 bis), jiti ‘ as much ' (AM 10.3), and kiti how much ? ' (NM 1.5 bis) 
[but bWiüha as expanded fem. pl. dir. (NM 1.8)] and the inflected set standard 
for the AG represented in the sample by età (NM 2.1r), and ketä (FA 2.5, F 94) 
or keträ (E 56, 67).34 


| 9 

In keeping with the dense poetic style so characteristic of the AG as a 
whole, as of most contemporary verse of this type, the auxiliary verb is very 
sparingly employed. The only instances in the sample, all from E, neatly 
illustrate the usual mix of forms: besides the unremarkable haz ‘is’ (FS 1.4), 
there is the definitely Central san? ' they were ' (F 99), opposed to the definitely 
South-Western ho ‘ thou wert’ (F 38).35 

Many of the infinite parts of the verb merely illustrate standard Af forms. 
These include the infinitive in -anu and its derivatives, the verbal agent in 
-amhäru, and the gerundive in -ana**: and the absolutive in -i (aormally 
omitted only after stems in front vowels such as thi- © become ’, de- ‘ give’, 
lai- ‘ take °) and its derivative, the conjunctive participle in -i kai. 


31 Similar expansions, often as rhyme-forms, occur in later Sir. poetic language as -GAd, as 
described in Shackle, Siraiki and Siraiki literature, 110-13. 

3? But habh is now distinctively Shp., in contrast with sabh, shared by Pj., Sir., and Sindhi. 

33 hik- ig in free variation with tk-, ek- in MJ and JP, and there are several instances of 
habh- in MJ, including the sg. obl. habhas, as in habhas kahë kū (437), and habhas kuhi dà ` of 
everyone * (506)—actually as à genitive ! 

35 Invariable -? forms and declined -& forms are used side by side in MJ, as in je anek jett säd 
hai aru ete hi karai aru jeti sigür haini ete hi karai (436). 

35 Sir. now has 2 sg. past Advé as standard, but äh is found in older poetry and the archaio 
Sir. of Sind: the ëk- past is still used in Shp., and instances are found in MJ, e.g. 3rd sg. maso. 
Gha (494), fem. ahi (491). The distinctively South-Western negative present i is found in Nàngk's 
hymn (referred to above, p. 38, n. 12), as nimhi, nimhi * I have not’ [Sir. nimi]. 

36 Occasional instances of inf. and ger. with -n- are to be explained as Hindi forms: thus 
pekhana sunana sunüvano mana mahi dririai säcu (AJ 1.2), bandhana ki vela (FS 1.2), dekhana 
ki asa (F 91). : 
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The formation of the present participle is much more complex. The AG as 
a whole has both Hindi forms in -4& and Pj. forms in -dà. Only the latter are 
found in the sample, except for the archaic ravantu ' delighting ' (NM 2.4), used 
as a rhyme-form. Both A and F have instances of the usual AG formation, 
where, as in modern Pj., the -dà is simply added to the stem. The nasalization 
of vowel-stems is recorded only exceptionally in the orthography, as in Jde 
‘going’ (F 34). The typically South-Western vaññ- ‘go’ has the irregular 
participle vaidiä (AM 5.1), vaidio (AM 5.2) [modern Sir. vaid@]. Stems in - 
have -v- as an infix: thus jivadiä ‘living’ (F 17), also jivadro (E 107), thivado 
* becoming ' (AM 5.1). The formation of bigasävado ‘ blossoming ' (AM 13.1) 
is identical. The present participle passive in -4dd is exemplified by sunida 
‘being heard ' (F 1).58 

In modern Sir. most transitive consonant-stems form the present participle 
in -édà, with the accent transferred to the extension, involving consequent 
weakening of the stem-vowel. This distinctively South-Western termination is 
found in many participles in F, although without weakening of the stem-vowel, 
as in rahede ‘sowing’ (E 27), usärede ' building’ (F 46) [versus Sir. rahéda, 
usrëda]: exceptionally, the ending is extended to intrans. stems, as in jhiiredi 
‘ grieving ' (F 62, NM 1.5). A has only three participles in -ed@: sevede'serving' 
(AM 5.3), täredro ‘ saving’ (AM 20.1), and luredä ‘ wanting’ (AM 11.2), the 
last being a unique instance of weakening of the stem-vowel.®® F has one 
example of -idà added to a stem in -à, kata«dà ' spinning’ (F 23) [Sir. katëda]. 

While -ed& forms predominate in F, most present participles in A are in 
-andä, which should also be taken as a distinctively South-Western form 
[cf. the distinction between intrans. -ando and trans. -do in Sindhi, parallel 
with Sir. -dā versus -édd]. The ending -andà is not restricted to intrans. stems 
in A, where there are some examples of weakening of the stem-vowel of trans. 
stems, thus suhandiä ‘ pleasing’ (AM 22.2) besides sohandro (AS 2), pikhando 
‘ seeing ’ (AM 19.1) besides pekhando (AJ 13), and dikhando, probably ‘ seeing’ 
rather than ‘ seeming’ (AM 8.2): compare also turandiä ‘ breaking ' (FA 2.7), 
the only trans. form of the few instances of participles in -andä in E. 

Finally there are two strange forms whose status is doubtful, dhtrodi 
‘holding fast ' and mariodi ‘ dying ’ (both AM 18.3). 

The present participle is used both adjectivally and as a tense, either as 
a simple present, or as a conditional (as in modern Pj. and Sir.), or as a future 
(as in modern Sindhi). In these uses it has the usual endings -dà, -de, -d?, and 
-dia. Adverbial participles in -did, sometimes -de, are also common.” In A, 
however, the commonest ending of all is -do (especially -and(r)o), presumably 
Sindhi in inspiration, and certainly intended to be deliberately South-Western. 
Forms in -do are used indifferently for the masc. sg. (otherwise -dà), as in 
kavala jivai bigasävado ‘I shall blossom like the lotus’ (AM 13.1): for the 
masc. pl. (otherwise -de), as in ndu sumando ma piri ‘ they hear the name of my 
Beloved ' (AM 20.2): and for the adverbial participle (otherwise in -di& or -de), 
as in dsari nibähi sadà pekhando sacu dhani * hold to your hope, ever beholding 


3? But JS regularly have thidd [= Sir.], eto. 

38 But lorido ‘I long for’ (AM 12.1) is active, suggesting the normal -fdo of Sindhi (with 
trans. verbs): lajwwado (AM 19.3) is also active, with the sense of ‘shaming °, and seems to be 
a similar form, with infixed -v-. 

39 As in makhio (cf. p. 41, n. 27), the weakening is shown by double pointing of the first 
syllable as both ło- and lu. 

40 As elsewhere in the AG, the extensive use of absolute constructions and omission of post- 
positions sometimes makes precise grammatical definition difficult: this is particularly the case 
with past participles where the adverbial in -ia [modern -14] is graphically identical with masc. 
sg. -id. 
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the true Lord’ (AJ 13).4 The parallel forms vaidio (AM 5.2) and vaidia 
(AM 5.1) could be taken either as adverbial or as vocatives: but dhüdhedie 
* O you who search ! ' (F 114) is definitely a fem. sg. vocative. The only other 
problematic ending is that of pavandw in kiri pavandu khara na äpu muhai 
(F 1), which might be understood as an exceptional use of a 2 sg. pronominal 
suffix -2, but is perhaps better taken as an emphatic form (i.e., - for ht), hence 
‘as soon as you get the call”. 

The past participle, similarly used as adjective, adverb, or past tense, is less 
remarkable in its formation than the present participle: besides regularly 
formed participles in -1, there are of course many irregular participles, but this 
is equally true of most other parts of the AG, as of modern Pj. and, especially, 
Sir. and Sindhi. À few examples of parallel forms are of interest. Thus from 
kar- ‘do’ the sample has, besides the standard AG kita, also kine (AS 4), an 
alternative sometimes found elsewhere in the AG, and kid (AM 3.3, FS 1.1, 
F 99), for which Hindi kiā rather than Sindhi bio is presumably the model: 
similarly in the case of khaà ‘ ate’ (F 91), for the usual khadhi (E 28): but 
dinna ‘ gave’ (AM 12.2) is surely Sindhi, for the usual ditä elsewhere. 

An extremely characteristic South-Western feature, still to be found in 
modern Sir., is the extensive use of pronominal suffixes with the past participle 
used as past tense. This feature is well illustrated in the sample by a con- 
siderable variety of forms for the singular pronouns. These are attached either 
to the usual forms of the participle, or, as in modern Sir., to a by-form in -to 
or -o. The latter is also found in the sample as an independent alternative to 
the normal mase. sg. in -të or -&, though considerably less frequently than 
present participles in -do: thus ditho ‘saw’ (AM 21.1), also short as difhu 
(AM 17.2), besides dith& (AM 9.3, F 5). This independent form does not occur 
in modern Sir., since -o is now the principal 2 sg. suffix: as explained below, 
some forms in -to or -o in the sample are open to this interpretation also.f? 

The characteristic modern 1 sg. suffix is -m, which appears in various 
forms in the sample, usually attached to -a- forms of the participle. These are 
-tamu in habhe dukha ulahvamu ‘he has rid me of all my sorrows’ (AM 4.1), 
guri . . . tāriamu ‘ the Guru has saved me’ (AJ 19), and jobanu bädi gaiamu ‘ my 
youth has gone for nothing ' (NM 1.5): -amu in dithamu ‘ I have seen ' (AM 8.1), 
ladhamu * Y have found’ (AM 7.3), and ditamu milai ‘has made me meet’ 
(NM 2.1r), probably also -imu in melimu ‘has made me meet’ (NM 2.1r), and 
-ima in takima küjriä ‘ (once) I have restrained the cranes’ (FA 2.1r). Possible 
-0- forms are Kitomü ‘I have made’ (AJ 5) and dithumai ‘I have seen’ (NM 2.6) 
(though both are written as two words in modern editions of the AG) #: 
while definite examples are thioms ' has become for me and bhaviomhi ‘I have 
wandered ' (both F 20). The suffix in the last example clearly has the sense of 
a dir. pronoun: and while -m is used with a dir. sense also in modern Sir., the 
Sir. of Sind follows Sindhi in opposing obl. -m to dir. -s. Instances of the latter, 


41 Similarly, the only pres. part. in -o in F : jivadro muiohi * you are dead while alive ' (F 107). 
JS too only use -o as adverbial: usu murid kil agai kardo . . . tithad aia ‘ sending on that disciple 
ahead, he came there ' (MJ 489), ohu lakria laido pir kol Gia ‘ taking the wood, he came before the 


(MJ 491). 

$3 of, dhandholimu dhüdhimu dithumai nünaka jagu dhüe ki dhavalharu * I have sought and 
searched and seen the world to be a palace of smoke ' (Majh ki var, mah. 1, 1, 3, quoted in Sähib 
Singh, op. cit., 233), where the preceding suffixed forms suggest writing dilhumai as one word 
rather than two: but the modern convention of word-division in the AG often prefers to write 
two words where one might seem more appropriate, as in many nominal compounds. 
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in the fem. sg. ending -idsu, are found in tai saha nā maliäsu ` I did not meet 
you, Lord’ (F 54), and presumably in vadi thi muiásu ' I grew old and died’ 
(also F 54) * ; also in had bali bali bali gatasu ‘I was utterly devoted’ (AM 18.2) : 
but the verb is clearly 3 pl. in se mai pichai bhi ravidsu ‘they also went 
after me” (AM 9.1), where the form seems to be used simply as a conveniently 
rhyming word of suitably South-Western appearance. But thiost * I became’ 
(AM 20.2) is close to Sir. (of Sind) t/nos(2). 

There is a similar modern distinction in the 2 sg. between dir. -& and obl. -o, 
-o1, and -oht. Only examples of the latter type are found in the sample, with 
both dir. and obl. senses: the dir. examples are jaliohu * you burnt’ (AM 6.1), 
jägiohi * you awoke ' (F 107), miliohu ‘ you met’ (AS 4), and mutohe * you died ? 
(F 107): the obl. are suniohi ‘ you heard’ (AS 4), janioh ‘ gave birth to you’ 
(E 73), patinohi * you believed’ (F 78), mohiohu ' you entranced’ (AS 4), and 
visdrioh ‘they forgot you’ (F 107). Besides these forms in -ohi (-ohu), there 
are also some forms in -o, which can be taken as having a shorter 2 sg. suffix : 
these include gäläio * you spoke’ (AM 4.3), ditho ‘ you saw’ (F 39), and visdrio 
‘you forgot’ (AJ 2). As already explained, however, many instances of past 
participles in -o in both À and F are to be regarded as South-Western by-forms 
without suffix. 

The 3 sg. -s as agentive with the past participle 1s the commonest of all 
modern uses of the suffixes, but there are no examples in the texts. The 
solitary instance of a pl. suffix is the 3 pl. -onu in visärionu ' they have forgotten ? 
(F 106) [= modern wisrione].4? 

Apart from such forms of the past tense in which the suffixes act as personal 
endings, there are only the usual three conjugated tenses: the imperative, ine 
present, and the future. The imperative has the usual AG forms. 


2sg. -(-):-w -e À 
3 sg. -aŭ 
2pl -ahu ., hu 


Only the 2 sg. in -?is very common: -} is restricted to a few monosyllabic 
vowel-stems, e.g. dehi ‘ give’ (F 42); while only a few common verbs, notably 
à-, jän-, thi-, pi-, and the various synonyms for ' see’, dekh-, dekh-, pekh-, and 
vekh-, have -u. There are four instances of 3 sg. -aŭ in F 25, but the form is not 
rare in the AG. The 2 pl. in -ahu is not common, and the sole instance of -14hu 
is dariähu ‘ fear” (F 93), where the demands of the rhyme have overtaken 
those of the sense, which would require a sg. But the form may be related to 
the modern Pj. aorist imperative 2 pl. 0: in the 2 sg. kari ‘do’ (F 103) and 
akhi ‘say’ (F 97) are outnumbered by several instances of -e, and the pre- 


** The (indispensable) commentary of Sahib Singh, Sri Gurà Granth Saheb darpan, second ed., 
Jullandur, c. 1970, x, 326, takes this as 3 sg., but MJ 491, reading vadi thi gaidsu, takes it as 
1 sg., admittedly helped by an easier reading in the next line. 

45 JS also have several instances of 2 sg. -o, e.g. kujhü samdho thda& biänu * did you under- 
stand anything of his explanation ? ' (MJ 489) = kihu samjhio ihdà bidnu (JP 146). 

45 There are, however, a great many instances in JS, usually in -osu [Sir. -us], e.g. arju kitosu 
‘he said ' (MJ 488): there are occasional instances of agreement with the object, i.e. fem. sg. 

-iasu, as in sojhi ditiasu ‘ he has given awareness” (MJ 492), and masc. pl. -iasu, as in kadmá 
nit hathu laiasu ‘he touched his feet" (MJ 492). A similar pattern of concord with 3 sg. suffix 
18 established for other parts of the AG in Sahib Singh, Gurbün? viakaran, 236-42, but with the 
agentive suffix -mw: this is used only rarely in MJ, as in pahilä sunnu thi apna nit kitonu ‘first 
He made his name from the void’ (MJ 496), and trihu loa dsanu badhä nu ‘He made the three 
worlds his seat’ (MJ 497). But -n- is now reserved for 3 pl. 

47 i.e. with the usual modern transfer of accent to the first syllable of a disyllabic suffix, as in 
the pres. part. in -éda. 1 pl. thidse (MJ 490, 494) corresponds to modern thiose ‘ we became’. 
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ponderance is perhaps a South-Western feature [cf. modern Sir. aorist 2 sg. -é 
versus Pj. -7]. 

The present tense is naturally more fully represented, and a variety of 
personal endings is to be found. 

The normal endings of the 1 sg. are -d, as -& in the modern languages,‘ 
or à, also very common in the AG, especially with a subjunctive sense, but 
without any corresponding modern form: -v- is usually infixed after vowel- 
stems. The less frequent endings include -ad, in dvati (NM 1.1), cakhaü (NM 1.5), 
marorati (WS 1.1), loraü (FS 1.1), vaññaü (NM 1.1) [besides 7@u, also ‘I go’ 
(NM 1.1, 2.1r)], and wisraü (AJ 3): -àu, in maräu ‘I die’ (NM 1.2), and 
probably lahau ‘I obtain’ (AM 11.1): and -dü, in julàüi ‘I go’ (AM 20.2), 
dekhat ‘I see’ (AJ 12), and thai ' I become’ (AM 12.3, 18.1). The last ending, 
at least, used only with distinctively South-Western stems, is probably to be 
taken as a South-Western feature [although Sir. and Sindhi both oppose 1 sg. -à 
to 1 pl -4]: cf. also ded ‘I give’ (AJ 12). The ending -eu, found in jAürev 
‘I grieve ’ (NM 1.5), dhireu ‘ I endure ' (NM 1.1), and pahtreu ‘ I dress ’ (F 103), 
all in rhyme with kareu ‘I do’, is also perhaps South-Western, resulting from 
the use of an expanded stem for transitive verbs, as is now found only in Sindhi 
[hala ‘I go’, versus chadid ‘I leave `]. 

The 2 sg. normally has the regular AG -ah?, sometimes metrically lengthened 
as -ahi: -, shared with the 3 sg., is occasionally used after monosyllabic 
vowel-stems. The transitive -eki occurs only in dhüdhehi ‘ you search’ and 
morehi * you bend ’ (both F 19, in rhyme). More modern forms are confined to 
ganar ‘ you know’ (AM 5.2, 8.2), and milàve ‘ you make meet’ (AM 13.1). 
The -v- in salave ‘ you go’ (AM 5.2) is puzzling, as is that in the unique 3 sg. 
palavai ‘ it is preserved ’ (F 62). 

All the usual AG terminations for the 3 sg., which include -az, -a2, -e, and 1, 
are found. An expanded transitive -et is found only in jhüret ' she grieves ' 
(F 62), another rhyme-form. There is one instance of the 3 sg. + 3 sg. pro- 
nominal suffix, in citi na vasu nau ' he does not remember the Name’ (AJ 9) 
[but modern Sir. àvis], and one of the 3 sg. + 1 sg. suffix, in tumma disamu 
sohan& ‘the tummd-gourd seems beautiful to me’ (AJ 10) [but Sir. disiml]. 
Several instances of 3 sg. -?, passed over as simple alternative forms in the 
commentaries, like the common 1 sg. - [= -à], are better taken as 3 sg. + 2 sg. 
suffix, exactly as in modern Sir.: thus labhi in jithahu labha vathu * whence 
you may acquire the substance * (F 53). Other instances, all of intrans. verbs 
implying a dative or possessive sense to the suffix, are dvi (F 127), hovi (AM 7.1), 
mili (AM 14.3), labhr (AM 11.3), and vas? (F 19). 

There are no instances of 1 pl. or 2 pl., elsewhere in the AG regularly in 
-ahi and -ahu respectively. But the 3 pl. is common, with the usual wealth 
of AG endings, including -ahi, -ani, and many variants of the latter, such as 
ami, -anni, -anhi, and -annhi : the forms with the aspirate are unusual, and are 

_ confined to F [especially F 116, 119]. The only example of a transitive with 
4e- is yet another rhyme-form, jalenhi ' they mortify’ (F 116). 

The present passive also has the normal A6 endings, as in the very common 
3 sg. -iat, often with a gerundive sense, and the usual 3 pl. -2aht. These are in 
no sense South-Western forms, for which one would expect the retention of -j- 


48 The interesting conditional in nahi ta hambhi dajhd ühi * otherwise I too should have been 
burnt ’ (F 3) is surely a South-Western construction, corresponding to Sir. kard ha ‘ T should have 
done”. 

- 1? The JS PE of the 1 pl., as in karhd (MJ 441), karühe (JP 147), suggest Shp. -dh, versus 
j. -te or Sir. - 
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[on the basis of Sir. karie “itis to be done °]. The only -7- forms are the irregular 
Kijar ‘it is to be done’ (F 72), and dijat ‘it is to be given’ (FA 1.4): but more 
distinctively South-Western is kicai ‘it is to be done’ (AM 2.3).5 

Since the present tense is quite frequently employed in a future sense, 
the future proper is less often used in the AG. The use of the sigmatic future, 
as opposed to the expansion of the present by -gà, is nowadays a principal 
shibboleth between Sir. and Central Pj., but in the AG is entirely characteristic 
of the common Western variety as well as the special South-Western variety 
considered here. The sample provides only one form in -gd@, sahanige * they will 
suffer ' (F 28), against 18 sigmatic forms. 

The sigmatic endings are normally added to the stem, occasionally with 
infixing of -v-, as in dvas? (F 74, 100), jivasä (AM 8.2), and pivasa (AM 15.3). 
Extended present stems in -e- are used in the future of many trans. verbs in Sir., 
and there are two instances in F: aldest (FS 2.3) and mañgesia (E 38), from 
ald- ‘speak’ and mañg- ‘demand’. Only the ending of the 2 sg. as -sī is 
remarkable [contrasting with modern -sé]59! the two instances are jàs? ‘ you 
will go’ (FS 2.1r), and rakhav ‘ you will put ' (F 42). Other endings are 1 sg. -sd, 
3 sg. -st, and 3 pl. -san?.9?? The only example of a suffixed form is mangesia, 
3 sg. + 2 sg. suffix, formed just as in modern Sir., in lekhā rabu mangesia ‘ the 
Lord will demand an account from you’ (F 38). 


6 

The vocabulary of the AG is so mixed in dialectal character anyway that 
any attempt to distinguish varieties on the basis of lexicon alone is doomed to 
failure. It is, however, possible to establish preferences for distinctively South- 
Western items in a few mstances of high-frequency synonyms: these are on 
a par with the preferences for forms in d- versus d-, or for distinctively South- 
Western pronominal forms, as set out in the tables in sections 2 and 4 above. 
As in the previous tables, A is revealed as showing a markedly greater preference 
for South-Western items than F, although it should be made clear that F too 
shows a much higher incidence of such items than most AG texts: NM again 
is closer to A than to F, but is of course a very small corpus. 

It would be misleading to arrange these sets of synonyms in two opposed 
columns, since there may be more than two members of a set, and since these 
members may be represented in different combinations of modern languages, 
and may be presumed to have had similar local implications at the time of 
composition. Each set is therefore arranged in vertical order, beginning with 
the most distinctively South-Western item. Standard AG items within each 
set are starred: S, H, Ar. denote Sindhi, Hindi, and Arabic respectively. 


(i) Verbs A F NM 
be, become thi- [S, Sir. only] 12 18 1 
*ho- 5 28 
go (1) vwafifi- [S, Sir. only] 3 3 3 
žig- 5 13 2 
[both have past *già 3 2 1] 
(2) sal- [S hal-] 1 
gul- [Sir. gul-] 2 1 
*cal- [P1., H] 1 17 


59 kice 18 now, however, replaced by the regular karije in Sir. 3 pl. kicani occurs on MJ 493. 

51 Presumably the AG forms have nasalization of the vowel. Sir. of Bahawalpur has 2 sg. -s?, 
versus -sé elsewhere. 

5? As in the pres. (p. 47, n. 49), JS forms of the 1 pl. suggest Shp. -sGA, accented finally, 
unlike other future terminations: cf. akhsühe (MJ 490). 
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make go Jol- [Sir. 40l-] 
*cäl- [P]. cala-] 
wander vat- [Sir.] 5 
bhat- [Sir., Pj.] 
*phir- 
bahur- [obs.] 
leave chad- [Pj.: S chad-] 
*chor " [Sir., H] 
chod- [obs.] 1 
say cati- [S] 9 


D © mn bo 


FA be DO C9 bo 
e 


1 
speak gàlà- [S gala-] I 
l 


CO ES E pd 05 DO 


see pas- [S] 


[past dith- [Sir. dith-] 
*vekh- [Pj.] 
*dekh- [Pj., H] 10 
sleep sam- [Sir.] 1 
*sati- [P]. saü-] 1 1 
[both have past sutã 1 4] 


Other items are too infrequent to mention :54 but the usual dub- ‘ drown’, 
with metathesis [as Pj.] contrasts with the trans. boram ‘they sink’ (F 64) 
[Sir. bor-, intrans. bud-]. 


8 
8 

dekh- (Sir. dekh] 5 2 
8 
1 


(u) Postpositions 
of sanda [S sando] 
dà [Sir., Pj.] 
*ka 


GO bo bo 
I 
OF CO «o m 


kerä [obs.] 
to khe [S] 
kū, kā (Sir. kü] 
*no [Pj. ni) 95 
in mañjh- [S mañjh (obs.)] 11 
“mai, me [S, H mé] 2 
*mahi, mahi [S, H mé] 2 
*oici [Sir., Pj. vic] 
with sett [Sir.] 2 
8 
2 
i 


CQ» GS 


* sau 
*nälh [Sir., Pj. nal] 
säthi [H sath] 


bo HB bo C2 CO RO ri oH H- 


53 The F examples are absolute vati, used as an adverb ' again, then’, like the characteristic 
shibboleth of Sir. vat versus Pj. phir, fer: vali is used in JS to give a South-Western flavour to 
passages of dialogue, as in ts rababi kū hukmu thivai ji mat KA vati bait sunäe ‘ let his minstrel be 
told to recite the couplet to me again’ (J.P 146), or to the narration, as in td vati oni aláià ‘ and 
then they said ' (MJ 427). 

54 The JS make quite frequent use of the South-Western ghinn- ‘ take’, as in mat kū ghinni 
julu uthäü ‘ take me there’ (MJ 489). But the AG texts have only lai-, le. [E (6)]. 

55 But there are no instances of kau, the commonest AG word. 
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without bäjh- [Sir. bajh (obs.)] 3 l 
*wnu [Pj. (obs.)] 2 
*binu [H bin > Sir., Pj.] 2 l 


Since it is precisely the sparing use of postpositions that constitutes one of 
the most general features of the AG style, the above list is fairly exhaustive.® 


(in) Nouns 

Nouns, being a large class of relatively low-frequency items, provide a much 
less satisfactory set of synonym-sets from which to generalize than do pronouns, 
verbs, or postpositions. There are, besides nouns and adjectives with initial d-, 
only a few phonetic pairs. 


word, thing gäl- [Sir. gälh] 5 1 
*gal- [P}.] l 
foot per- [Sir.] 1 
*pair- [Pj.] l 4 
love nih- [Sir.] 2 
*neh- [P1.] 5 5 1 


For the latter pair there are of course many synonyms, including saneh-, 
bhau, prit-, prem- (and birah-) : but only pirahri (AJ 14, F 12) is to be regarded 
as definitely South-Western, like the very common words for ‘ beloved’ 


pir- . 1 4 8 

piri 19 3 

One other common set of synonyms also deserves to be listed 
Lord dhana [S] 15 1 1 

sa, saz [S, Sir. saz] 7 9 

*prabhu 3 2 

*sähib- [Ar.] 3 

rab- | Àr.] 13 


In vocabulary, therefore, the South-Western variety reveals itself by an 
unusually high proportion of South-Western forms (especially in A), including 
both Sindhi and Sir., rather than by any real approach to a pure set of localized 
items. This pattern confirms those already established for phonology, most 
obviously in the use of d- forms, and for morphology, where the use of expanded 
nominal and adjectival forms in -7-, of ablatives in -4, of parallel sets of inflected 
pronouns, and of pronominal suffixes with verbs, the partial distinction of 
transitive stems by expanded inflexion and the unusually varied forms of the 
present participle are all items of particular interest. 

As was explained at the beginning of this article, the existence of this 
variety in the AG is already well known under various names. But it is hoped 
that the detailed analysis presented here has proved successful in its aim of 
specifying its distinctive elements and making plain their variously mixed 
origins, and that it may serve as a model for the comparative analysis of other, 
more substantially represented varieties of language in the AG. 


56 cf. p. 41, n. 26, above, for kanno ‘ from’. 

57 gal. is also used, in alternation with gal-, in MJ : se eva? gali karde haini sühib di gäli kat 
nahi karde dasde, hori gall karde haini ji jande Ghai (MJ 428). The deliberate use of South- 
Western nouns is rare in JS, though meu ‘ boatman’ (MJ 433) and mana ‘man’ (MJ 488 = 
JP 148) could be cited. : 


ALTERNATION OF FINAL VOWEL WITH FINAL DENTAL 
NASAL OR PLOSIVE IN TIBETAN | 


By WALTER SIMON 


As was pointed out in the ‘Addenda’ (by A. H. Francke, assisted by 
W. Simon) to the 1929 reprint of Jäschke’s Tibetan grammar (pp. 120-1), we 
observe an alternation of final vowel with final dental nasal or plosive in a 
number of closely related words. The examples adduced show sometimes a 
tripartite scheme, a final vowel in the case of verbs, a dental nasal in the case 
of adjectives, and a dental (voiced) plosive in the case of nouns, as e.g. dro-ba 
‘to be warm ’, dron-po (or -mo) ‘ warm’, and drod ‘ heat’. A bipartite pattern, 
which is in fact more frequent, has also been observed and illustrated by a few 
examples, such as 24-ba ' to eat’ and zan ‘ food ’. 

For the more systematic approach attempted here, limited to dictionary 
entries and omitting therefore examples in -te, it has been found necessary to 
precede the tripartite scheme (list D) by three bipartite lists to represent 
alternations of final vowel with either - (list A) or -d (list B), and to include 
in a further list (list C) alternations of -n with -d, most of these latter cases 
having already appeared in the preceding two lists. Roman figures have been 
used to mark further subgroups. Mere variants have been indicated by I, 
clear distinctions in meaning by II, and both these subgroups have been 
further subdivided. 

I have refrained from discussing the question of an original dental fricative 
(d) after the final vowel, lost at a later period, as suggested in the ‘ Addenda ’, 
or alternatively of considering -n or -d as suffixes. In addition to comparative 
material a re-examination of the problem will have to take the not infrequent 
cases into account where we note absence of final -d to mark the ‘ future form ? 
of verbs ending in -d, or where presence and absence of final -d is used to 
contrast transitive or intransitive, and active or passive uses of verbs.! 


List À 
rku(-ba) ‘ to steal, rob’ / rkun(- ma)" thief, theft ' ? (II) 
skyi(- -ba) ‘ to borrow ' / skyin(-pa) ' loan ’ (II) 
gla * wages’ / glan(-pa) ‘ to patch,? to return (as an answer)’ (II) 
mgo * head.’ / mgon(-po) ‘ master, lord, principal ’ (Ic) 
hgro(-ba) * to walk’ / Agron(-po) 1 traveller, guest, foreigner ' (II) — B-D 
. rga(-ba) ‘to be old’ / rgan(-pa) ‘ old’ (IIb) > B-D 


rud und cdi cc em 


1 Some cases of the latter kind have already been mentioned by A. Conrady. See p. 45 of his 
Indochinesische Causativ- Denominativ- Bildung, Leipzig, 1896. 

2? The noun rkud adduced in the meaning ‘theft’ in the ‘Addenda’ (p. 120), has been 
omitted in this paper as its meaning clearly needs re-examination. The word occurs several 
times in a Tun-huang fragment (No. 753 of the Catalogue of the Tibetan manuscripts from 
Tun-Huang in the India Office Library by Louis de La Vallée Poussin, OUP, 1962, p. 236) edited 
by F. W. Thomas (Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, L, 1936, 275-87). In a note 
(p. 285) Thomas considers the dictionary meaning ' misfortune’ inadequate and modifies it to 

‘penalty ', without however mentioning the dictionary to which he is referring. The word has 
not been included in our Western dictionaries. The Tibeten-Mongolian dictionary by Sumatiratna 
(Corpus Scriptorum Mongolorum, vi-vm), Ulan Bator, 1959, 1, 83, gives the meaning . bisirel 
* faith, reverence, worship ’. À verb rkud-pa (rkud-par hgyur) occurs in the meaning ‘[? to be 
stolen ==] to disappear’ in the last sentence of chapter lxi of the Tibetan version of ies 
Mahäkarmavibhañnga (ed. S. Lévi, Paris, 1932, 205), there apparently corresponding to 
antardhäsyanti of the (otherwise different) Sanskrit sentence of the chapter (ibid., 50). 

3 From the semantic point of view of. ex. 3 in A M, xvix, 2, 1972, 217. 
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rgyu(-ba) ‘ to go, move, wander ’ / rgyun ' flow, current, stream °, rgyun-du 
‘continually ' 4 (IT) + B-D 

sgre(-ba) / sgren(-mo) ' naked ' (1) 

na / ñan(-po) ‘ bad’ (I) 

no ‘ face, countenance ’ / mion(-po) * visible, conspicuous ° (IIc) 

rha(-ba) ‘to mow, cut, reap’ / rhan(-pa) ' [the thing reaped =] reward, 
fee, hire, wages ' (II) 

sna ‘ before, soon, early ' / sħan ‘formerly, before, ston ‘idem’ (IIf) 

sno / sñon (-bo, -po, -mo) ' blue, green ' (I) 

gci(-ba) ‘to make water ' / gein ‘ urine ' (II) — B-D 

c'e(-ba) / c'en(-po) * great’ (I) — B-D 

he^(-ba) (< *hsi-ba) (si-ba) / sin (in $n-sa ‘ cemetery ’, gén(-po or -mo) 
“dead person °) (II) — B-D 

na(-ma) ‘sun, day’ / nyin(-mo) ‘ day ’ (I) 

nye{-ba) ‘to be near; near’ / myen (in nyen-skor, variant of nye-skor 
‘relative ’) (I) 

snyi(-ba, -bo, -mo) / snyin(-po) ‘ soft, smooth ’ (I) 

brnya(-ba) / brnyan(-pa) ‘to borrow ' (I) 

mt‘o(-ba) ‘to be high; highness; high’ / mt'on(-po) ‘ high ° (IIh) — B-D 

ht'u(-ba) / ht^un(-pa) ‘ to gather ’, At‘un ‘ gatherer ' (IT) 

do “(the equals —) two, a pair, couple” / don ‘(equivalent —) sense, 
meaning, signification ' (Ile) — B-D 

dro(-ba) ‘ to be warm.’ / dron(-po) 5 * warm’ (IIb) ^ B-D 

hdre(-ba) ‘to be mixed with ' / hdren(-ma) ' mixture, medley ' (IT) 

nu(-ba) ‘ to suck’ / snun(-pa) ‘ to suckle ’ (IIa) — B-D 

rna(-ba) * ear’ / nyan(-pa) (< *nyran) ë ‘ to hear’, snyan(-pa) ‘ to praise ; 
glory ' (IIe) ~ B-D 

rno(-ba) (Jüschke: ‘literary form °) / rnon(-po) (Jäschke : ‘usual form ’) 

* sharp, acute, edged, pointed ' (1) 

po ‘man, male’ / dpon(-po) * master, lord ’ (He) 

pn * behind, after, outside’ / pim (in p‘yin-c'ad ‘later, afterwards, 
outside ’) (Ia) — B-D 

p'ra(-mo) ‘ fine, thin, minute’ / p'ran ‘ little, small, trifling ' (I) > B-D 

bye (in bye-brag ‘ difference, diversity’), dbye(-ba) ‘ partition, division, 
section, class’ / dbyen(-pa) * difference, dimension, discord, section ' (T) 


. ma / man ' below ' (1a) — B-D 
. dma(-ba) ‘to be low’ / dman(-pa) ' low, little, inferior ’ (IIb) 


rma ‘ wound ’, rma(-ba) ‘to wound’ / rman(-po) * wounded ° (IId) 
rmu(-ba) * dullness, heaviness, fog’ / rmun(-po) ‘ dull, heavy, stupid ’ (IId) 
rmo(-ba) * to plough’ / rmon(-pa) ‘ act of ploughing ’ (II) -> B-D 
smyo(-ba) ‘ to be insane, mad’ / smyon(-pa) ‘ insane, frantic, mad’ (IIb) 
btsa(-ba) “to bear, bring forth ' / mts'an ‘ nephew ' ? (IT) 

rtse(-ba) / rtsen(-pa) * to play ' (I) -> B-D 


‘The semantic link is apparently the idea of a continuous uninterrupted movement, or, in , 
the case of rgyud (see below list B, ex. 12), of an extended line. rgyud ‘ tantra’ reflects the 
etymology of Sanskrit tantra, meaning ' thread, string, lino, warp’ and belonging with fan ‘ to 
extend, spread, stretch ’. . 

5 Jaschke refers to dron-mo as ‘ colloquial ° in the English edition of his dictionary; in the 
first (German) edition he notes it as ‘ vulgar’. dron-po occurs in classical Tibetan. See, e.g., 
J. Nobel, Suvarnaprabhäsottama- sütra. II. Wörterbuch, Leiden, 1950, 103. 

* See * Ear, sharp and hearing—a Tibetan word family ’, in M. Boyce and I. Gershevitch (ed.), 
W. B. Henning memorial volume, London, 1970, 407. 

? See Stuart N. Wolfenden, Language, rv, 4, 1928, 279. 
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40. ts‘a(-ba) / ts‘an ‘ to be hot, warm ' (I) — B-D 

41. ts'u / ts'un ‘ hitherward, on this side ' (Ia) 

42. za{-ba) ‘to eat’ / zan ‘food’ (II) — B-D 

49. ya / yan ‘above’ (Ia) 

44. m(-ba) ' worth ' / rin ‘ price, value ’ (I) 

45. lo ‘ talk, report, rumour, saying’ / lon ‘ notice, tidings, message ' (I) 
46. su(-ba) ‘ to take off, strip ' / $un(-pa) ‘ bark, rind, peel, skin’ (II) 
4T. sra(-ba) ‘ hard’ / sran(-pa) ‘ to endure, suffer ' 8 (IIe) 

48. gso(-ba) ‘ to feed, rear’ / gson(-pa) ‘ to live; life’? (IIa) 


Explanatory remarks 

As explained in the preliminary remarks, pattern I indicates mere variants 
of a final vowel and vowel + n, pattern II marks distinctions in meaning by 
means of a final -n. 

Pattern I. The examples marked as I are the following: 8 (sgre), 9 (na), 
13 (sito), 15 (c'e), 17 (nyi), 18 (nye), 19 (snyt), 20 (brnya), 28 (rno), 31 (p'ra), 
32 (bye), 39 (rise), 44 (ri), 45 (lo). 

Pattern Ia. The subgroup Ia consists of four words (J aschke refers to some 
of them as ‘ roots’) denoting location in space, ma ‘below’, ya ‘above’, 
ts‘u ‘this side’, and p'a ' that side’ (the last two reflecting Chinese bii-tsyy 
4% Jb) to which p'‘yt ‘ behind, after, outside’ may be added. The variant in 
-n may in these cases go back to an earlier na ‘in’. In the same way mgon-po 
(list A, no. 4) may possibly go back to *mgo-na po ‘ the man at the head '. 

Pattern II. In its basic form pattern II is a verb/noun pattern. List À 
includes the following 15 examples: 1 (rku), 2 (skyt), 3 (gla), 5 (hgro), T (rgyu), 
11 (ria), 14 (ger), 16 (he's), 18 (nye), 22 (htu), 25 (hdre), 36 (rmo), 38 (bisa), 
42 (za), 46 (Su). 

The following other patterns have been observed. 

IIa (verb/verb): 26 (nu), 48 (gso). 

IIb (verb/adjective): 6 (rga), 21 (mt‘o), 24 (dro), 33b (dma), 37 (smyo). 
IIc (noun/noun): 4 (mgo), 23 (do), 29 (pfo). 

IId (noun/adjective): 10 (5o), 34 (rma), 35 (rmu). 

Ile (noun/verb): 27 (rna). 

IIf (adjective/noun): 45 (sra). 

Ig (adverb/adverb): 12 (sia). 


List B 
1. rke(-ba) * lean, meagre ' / rked(-pa) * waist ’ 10 (IIe) 
2. skud(-pa) ' to besmear, daub ' / F. bsku (III) 
3a. skye / skyed ` growth, increase ° (I) 
b. skyed(-pa) ‘ to generate ' / skye(-ba) ‘ to be born ’ (IV) 
4. hk'rid(-pa) ‘ to lead’ / F. bkri 1 (IIT) 
5. Bk rud(-pa) ' to wash, bathe’ / F. bkru (III) 
6. bgod(-pa) ‘to divide’ / F. bgo (IIT) 
T. bgyid(-pa) ‘to make, do, act’ / F. bgy (III) 


8 From the semantic point of view cf. Latin durus ‘hard’, from which English endure is 

denver: 
? cf. AM, XIX, l, 1974, p. 96, n. 45. 

10 of. also rka“ small furrow ' and rko-ba (in Tsang br -pa) ! to dig’, and, from the semantic 
point of view, French tailler ‘ to cut’ and la taille * wais 

1! Jáschke (Dict., 61) places a question mark Ne. bkri. Nobel (see p. 52, n. 5) adduces 
(p. 20) an example for bkri. Das in the entry hk'rid of his Dictionary gives bkri erroneously as 
perfect form instead of future. 
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bgrud(-pa) ‘ to husk, shell’ / F. bgru (II) 


. Agyed(-pa) ‘ to divide ? / hgye(- ia) to be divided ’ av) 
. Agyed(-pa) ‘ to divide; to fight’ / F. bkye 1? (IID) 


hgro(-ba) ‘ to walk’ / bgrod ‘ walk, gait? 13 (IT) > ACD 
rga(-ba) ‘to be old’ / rgad ‘ old’ (IIb) + ACD; rgud(-pa) ‘to decline, 
get weak, frail’ 


. rgyu(-ba) ‘to go, walk, move, wander’ / rgyud ‘string, cord, chain of 


mountain, thread of tradition ’ 14 (IT) + ACD 


. rgyud(-pa) ‘ to fasten or file on a string’ / E. brgyu (IIT) 


na * I' / ed ‘we’ (Ith) 

ñu(-ba) ‘to weep’ / *ud(-mo) ‘a sob ’ (IT) 
rñod(-pa) ‘ to parch, roast, fry’ / F. brio ? 15 (IT) 
. sho(-ba) / shod(-pa) 1€ ‘to become green’ (I) - 

. gei(-ba) / geid(-pa) ‘ to make water’ (I) — ACD 


. geid(-pa) ‘to make water’ / F. go: (LIT) 
. geud(-pa), leud(-pa) ‘ to twist’ / hc‘u(-ba) ‘ to be twisted ’ (IV) 
. geud(-pa), leud(-pa) ‘ to twist’ / F. geu, leu (ITT) 


lei(-ba), lji(-ba) ‘ heavy ’ / Yid(-pa) ‘ heaviness’ (IIe) 

c'e(-ba), c'en(-po) ‘great’ / c'éd. ‘importance’, c‘ed-du ‘on account’, 
mc'ed(-pa) ‘ to spread’ (Ile) + ACD 

mc(-ba) ‘to say’ / me‘id ‘ talk, discourse, speech ’ (IT) 

mnyed(-pa) ‘to rub’ / E. mnye (IIT) 

lta(-ba) ‘ to look’ / ttad(-mo) ‘ sight, spectacle ? (IT) 

mt‘o(-ba) ** * to be high ’ / stod ‘ upper, higher, former part of a thing, the 
upper half (IT) ; stod(-pa) ‘ (to raise =) to praise, commend, laud’ (Ia) 
— ACD 


do ‘ (the equals ==) 4 couple, pair, two’ / dod ‘ equivalent ’ (IIc) > ACD 

dro(-ba) ‘ to be warm ° / drod * warmth, heat ' 0 — ACD 

bda(-ba) ‘to drive (out), chase’ / hded(-pa) ‘adem’ (T) 

. hdu(-ba) ‘to come together’ / sdud(-pa) ‘to collect’ (IV), mdud(-pa) 
‘knot ' 


. sdud(-pa) ' to collect’ / F. bsdu (LII) 


na(-ba) * to be ill, sick’ / nad ‘ disease, sickness ' (II) 

nu(-ba) ‘ » icu VES nud(-pa) ' to suckle ’ 19 (IV) — ACD 

rna(-ba) ' ear’ ; nyan(-pa) ‘to hear’, snyan(-pa) ‘to praise; glory’ / 
snyad(-pa) ` to relate, report” (Ia) — ACD 

sne(-mo) ‘ extremity, end ’, snye(-ma) ‘ (end =) ear of corn’ / snyed (in hdi 
snyed, de-snyed ‘ (extreme quantity =) so much, so many ’) 7° (1) 

spya 7 spyad (in spya(d)-diios ‘ implements, things °) (I) 

p» a ‘father’ / spad ?1 (in p 'a-spad ' father and eren 7) (Ih) 

pi * behind, after, outside’ / p'yid(-pa) ‘ to retard, prolong, maintain ’ 
(Ilg) ^ ACD 


12 Nobel (see p. 52, n. 5) notes (p. 37) bgye and dgye. For a further example of dgye, see 
Tibetan Tripitaka, XLI, 1985 (dgye-bar brisams-nas). 

13 In the * Addenda ? (loc. cit., p. 121) A. H. Francke cites grod ‘ march ' from the gZer-myig. 

14 See above, p. 52, n. 4. 

16 brio has been conjestared by Jaschke (Duct., 134) instead of Csoma's brñod (Dict., 247). 

18 Noted by Csoma (Dict., 321). 

1” cf. below no. 49 (ma / smad-pa). 

18 of. above, list A, no. 26. 

19 Western Tibetan, according to Jaschke (Dict., 305). 

20 of, BSOAS, xxxvi, 3, 1975, p. 614, no. 10. 

21 of. below, no. 48 (ma 7. amad). 

22 Suggested by Jáschke ( Dict., 350). 
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36. p'ra(-mo) ‘ thin, fine, minute’ / p'rad ‘ particle” (IIe) — ACD 
9T. » yi(-ba) / hp' yid(-pa) ‘ to wipe, blot out’ (I) 
38. Ap‘re(-ba) ‘ to incline, lean against’ / (h)p'red * across, oblique ’ (IIb) 
39. byed(-pa) ‘ to make,’ / E. bya (LII) 
40. bro(-ba) ‘ to taste / brod ‘ taste’ (IT) 
4]. blu(-ba) ‘to buy off, ransom, redeem’ / blud(-pa) ?3 ‘release, ransom, 
redemption ’ (IT) 
42. hbud(-pa) ‘to blow’ / F. dbu (IIT) 
43a. hbyed(-pa) ‘ to open’ (trans.) / hbye(-ba) ‘ to open’ (intrans.) (IV) 
b. Abyed(-pa) * to open’ (trans.) / F. dbye (IIT) 
44. hbru(-ba) ** / hbrud(-pa) ‘ to dig’ (I) 
45. sbed(-pa) ‘ to hide’ / F. sba (and sba(-ba) ‘ privy parts °) (IIT) 
46a. sbru(-ba) / sbrud(-pa) ‘ to stir; to knead’ (I) 
b. sbrud(-pa) ‘to stir; to knead’ / F. sbru (III) 
47. sbre / sbred * steppe fox, corsac ' ?5 (T) 
48. ‘ma ‘mother’ / smad *9 (in ma-smad mother and children’ and bu-smad 
‘wife and children °) (IIh) 
49. ma ‘below’ / smad(-pa)," smod(-pa) ‘ to blame’ (IIg) — ACD 
50. rmo(-ba) / rmod(-pa) ‘ to plough’ (I) — ACD 
51. gtsod (btsod) / gtso * Tibetan antelope ' (I) 
52. rísa / rtsad ‘ root’ (I) 
53a. rise(-ba) / rised(-pa) ‘ to play’ (I) > ACD 
b. rise(-ba) ‘ to play ' / rtsed ‘ play ’ (IT) 
54a. ts'a(-ba) * hot’ / hts‘od(-pa), hts'ed(-pa) ‘ to cook’ (IIg) -> ACD 
b. Ais'od(-pa) ‘ to cook’ / F. btso (IT) 
55. za(-ba) ‘to eat” / zad (< hdzad(-pa)) ‘ to be consumed, spent’ (IIa) — ACD 
56. yt / yid ‘ soul, mind’ (I) 
57. re / red ‘to be’ (I) 
58. lu(-ba) ' to throw up phlegm ’ / lud(-ma) ‘ phlegm ’ (1T) 
59. &(-ba) ‘to die’ / sid, géid(-ma) ‘ funeral repast ' (IT) — ACD 
60. si (in si-sgra ‘ whistle ’) / sid (in sid-sgra ‘ adem’) (T) 


Explanatory remarks 

To patterns I and IT (with its subgroups), which have been used as in list A, 
patterns ITI and IV have been added. Pattern IL refers to the cases, already 
mentioned in the preliminary remarks, where we note absence of final d 
marking (often with the addition of a b-prefix) the ‘future form’ of verbs 
ending in -d,? and pattern IV refers to cases where presence and absence of 
final -d is used to contrast transitive or intransitive and active or passive (or 
causative) uses of verbs. 

Pattern I (variants): 3a (skye), 16 (sio), 17a (ger), 19 (ler, Yr), 27 (bda), 


23 Variant of glud ' idem’ and related to glan-pa and lhan-pa ‘ to patch °’. Cf. also above list A, 
no, 3, and p. 51, n. 3. 

24 Also hdru/hdrud. 

25 Professor C. R. Bawden kindly refers me to the entry kirsa in Kowalewski’s ‘Dictionnaire 
mongol—russe—francais, tt, 1849, 2553, where the Tibetan equivalent sbre has been adduced, as 
well as Manchu kirsa. For the latter word the Latin name listed by Professor Jerry Norman in 
his Manchu—English dictionary, Taipei, 1967, 15 ‘ Cynalopex corsac (Linnaeus) '. 

28 cf, above, no. 34, p'a and spad. 

# of. above, no. 24, mt‘o-ba and stod-pa. 

28 As & special case, not to be included in this list, the future form bco of he‘os-pa ‘ to D 
prepare, build’ must be mentioned, which may go back to an earlier *hc'ods-pa. 
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82 (snye), 33 (spya), 37 (kp'yi), 44 (hbru), 46a (sbru), 47 (sbre), 50 (rmo), 51 (gtsod), 
52 (rtsa), 53a (rtse), 56 (yt), 57 (re), 60 (st). 

Pattern II (verb/noun): 10 (hgro), 14 (ñu), 21 (me's), 23 (lta), 24 (mt'o), 

26 (dro), 29 (na), 40 (bro), 41 (blu), 53b (rtse), 58 (lu), 59 (s). 

IIa (verb/verb): 28a (nyan), 55 (za). 

IIb (verb/adjective or adverb): 11 (rga), 38 p re). 

IIe (noun/noun): 25 (do). 

Td (noun/adjective) : 
IIe (adjective/noun): 1 (rke), 20 (c'e), 36 (p'ra). 
TIf (adverb/adverb) : 
Ig (adverb/verb): 35 (pyi), 49 (ma). 

Ih (other changes): plural: 13 (na); s-prefix: 34 (p'a), 48 (ma). 

Pattern IIT: 2 (skud), 4 (hk'rid), 5 (hk'rud), 6 (bgod), T (bgyid), 8 (bgrud), 
9b (hgyed), 12b (rgyud), 15? (riod), 17b (geid), 18 (gcud, leud), 22 (mnyed), 
28b (sdud), 39 (byed), 42 (hbud), 43b (hbyed), 45 (sbed), 46b (sbrud), 54b (hts‘od). 

Pattern IV: 3b (skyed), 9a (hgyed), 18a (gcud, Icud), 28a (Adu), 30 (nu), 43 

(hbyed). 








List C 
l. Agron (A 5) / bgrod (B 10) 
2. rgan (A 6) / rgad (B 11) 
9. rgyun (A T) / rgyud (B 12) 
4. gcin (A 14) / geid (B 17) 
5. c‘en (A 15) / c'ed (B 20) 
6. snyan(-pa) / snyad(-pa) ?* 
. mé‘on (A 21) / stod (B 24) 
*8. ht‘an(-pa) ‘ firmness’ / ht'ad(-pa) ‘ idem’ 3° 
9. don (A 23) / dod (B 25) 
10. dron (A 24) / drod (B 26) 
ll. snun (A 26) / nud (B 30) 
12. p'yin (A 30) / pid (B 35) 
13. p'‘ran (A 31) / p'rad (B 36) 
14. dbyen (A 32) / hbyed (B 43) 
15. dman (A 38b) / smad (B 49) 
16. rmon (À 36) / rmod (B 50) 
17. risen (A 39) / rised (B 53) 
18. ts'an (A 40) / hts‘od (B 54) 
19. zan (A 42) / zad (B 55) 
*20. yun ‘time’ / yud ‘ very small portion of time, moment’ 
*21. san “difference, distinction’ / sad ‘ (distinguishing mark =) mark of 
punctuation ' 
*22. san(-pa) ‘butcher’ /g$ed(-ma) ‘executioner, hangman’;  gsod(-pa), 
perf. bsad ‘ to kill ' 
23. (g)Sin (A 16) / (g)Sid (B 59) 
*24. sran(-bu) / srad(-bu) ‘ thread ’ 3! 
*25. sran(-ma) / srad(-ma) ‘ peas, beans, lentils ' 
*26. Ihan ‘ together ’, lhan(-pa) ' to join, patch ' *? / lhad ‘alloy ' 


29 of. BSOAS, xxxvi, 3, 1975, p. 614, ex. II B 6 and n. 29. 
30 Csoma, Dict., 191. 
31 Das's entry ( Dict., 1287) is srad-bu in Tibetan script, followed by sran-bu in transcription 


The obvious Chinese cognate of sran-bu is hsien £8, Karlgron, Grammata Serica 155r, sjan ‘idem’. 
32 See above, p. 55, n. 23. 
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Explanatory remarks 

As mentioned in the preliminary remarks, most items of the above list 
have already been included in lists A or B. Special interest attaches therefore 
to the asterisked examples which illustrate apparently the existence of an 
alternation final nasal and final dental plosive, i.e. without, in some cases, 
members of the word family ending in a final vowel. 


List D 
hgro (A 5, B 10) / hgron (A 5, C 1) / bgrod (B 10, C 1) 
rga (A 6, B 11) / rgan (A 6, C 2) / rgad (B 11, C 2) 
rgyu (À 7, B 12) / rgyun (A 7, C 3) / rgyud (B 12, C 3) 
get (À 14, B 17) / gein (A 14, C 4) / geid (B 17, C 4) 
c'e (A 15, B 20) / cen (A 15, C 5) / c'ed (B 20, C 5) 
het, si (A 16, B 59) / (g)éin (A 16, C 23) / (g)sid (B 59, C 23) 
mto (A 21, B 28) / mon (A 21, C 7) / stod (B 24, C 7) 
do (A 23, B 25) / don (A 23, C 9) / dod (B 25, C 9) 
dro (A 24, B 26) / dron (A 24, C 10) / drod (B 26, C 10) 
10. nu (A 26, B 30) / snun (A 26, C 11) / nud (B 30, C 11) 
1l. rna (A 27, B 31) / snyan (A 27, C 6) / snyad (B 31, C 6) 
12. p (A 30, B 32) / p'yin (A 30, C 12) / p'yid (B 35, C 12) 
13. p'ra (A 31, B 36) / p'ran (A 31, C 13) / prad (B 36, C 13) 
14, ma, dma (A 33, B 49) / dman (A 33, C 15) / smad (B 49, C 15) 
15. rmo (A 36, B 50) / rmon (A 36, C 16) / rmod (B 50, C 16) 
16. rise (A 39, B 53) / risen (A 39, C 17) / rised (B 53, C 17) 
17. ts'a (A 40, B 54) / ts'an (A 40, C 18) / hts'od (B 54, C 18) 
18. 2a (A 42, B 55) / zan (A 42, C 19) / zad (B 55, C 19) 
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Explanatory remarks 

The tripartite scheme of list D has been arrived at by combining relevant 
examples of lists A-C, which therefore may be considered as in fact incomplete 
when presented under the three bipartite schemes. List D clearly shows that 
the pattern set out in the ‘Addenda’ and mentioned in the preliminary 
remarks, according to which a final vowel indicates a verb, a final dental nasal 
an adjective, and a final dental plosive a noun, is merely one of several possible 
patterns. 


Addendum 
Two further examples of alternation, to be inserted between nos. 1 and 2, 
and nos. 49 and 50 of list B, must be mentioned. 


(a) skad ‘ speech, words, talk, news* / skan in re skan ‘ how say’ (perhaps 
= ‘do you (does he) mean to say ...”) (II). (The proposed meaning of 
skan is tentative, cf. also BSOAS, xxx1, 3, 1968, 560-1.) 
(b) rma(-ba) ‘ to ask’ / rmad(-pa) ‘ wonderful’ (IIb) (cf. English ‘ to wonder ? 
in the meaning ‘ to be desirous to know’). 
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By BERNARD HUNG-KAY Lux 


Why study Aleni? l 

There exists a considerable body of scholarly literature on the contributions 
of the Jesuit missionaries of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to the 
knowledge of geography in China. Much of this literature is centred around the 
world maps of Matteo Ricci. Studies have been made on the different editions 
of these maps, on the sources of information (both European and Chinese) that 
Ricci must have used, on the reception by the Chinese literati of Ricci's time of 
the maps and the world-view represented by them, and on the possible influence 
of Renaissance cartography on Chinese map-making. Writers differ on the 
importance and utility of these maps and their influence.? 

In so far as Ricci’s maps were the first global maps to be published in China, 
and in so far as they were the first presentation to the Chinese of a Western 
theory of the sphericity of the earth (albeit with a Ptolemaic rather than a 
Copernican conception), they were certainly of great importance in the history 
of Sino-European cultural contacts. However, it can be argued that the 


1 Acknowledgements. This article was originally written as a seminar paper at Indiana Uni- 
versity under the gentle guidance of Professor C. R. Boxer. Sylvia Sallquist helped with a 
Spanish translation and gave inestimable moral support. Franco de Napoli corrected some of 
my Italian and Latin readings. I also benefited from the kind criticisms of my teacher Professor 
S. Y. Teng (who taught me all I know about Sinological research), my aunt Hin-cheung Lovell, 
and my friend Dorothy Ludlow. Professors Gerald Strauss and Philip West were most en- 
couraging. To all of them I am deeply grateful. 

To S.L.S., for memories, I dedicate this my first academic publication. 

2 For example, J. F. Baddeley, ‘ Father Matteo Ricci’s Chinese world-maps, 1584-1608 ’, 
Geographical Journal, 1, 4, 1917, 254-70; Henri Bernard, ‘ Les étapes de la cartographie scien- 
tifique pour la Chine et les pays voisins depuis le xv1? jusqu'à la fin du xvn? siècle ’, Monumenta 
Serica, 1, 2, 1935, 428-77; Bernard, ' Les adaptations chinoises d'ouvrages européens: biblio- 
graphie chronologique depuis la venue des Portugais à Canton jusqu'à la Mission française de 
Pékin, 1514-1688 ', MS, x, 1945, 1-57, 309-88; ‘... Deuxième partie, depuis la fondation de la 
Mission française de Pékin jusqu'à la mort de l'empereur K'‘ien-long, 1689-1799 ’, MS, x1x, 1960, 
349-83; Kenneth Ch'en Kuan-sheng PR #5 HF,‘ Matteo Riccis contribution to, and influence 
on, geographical knowledge in China’, JAOS, LIX, 3, 1939, 325-59, 4, 1939, 509; Ch'en, * A pos- 
sible source for Ricci’s notices on regions near China’, T*oung Pao, xxxiv, 1938, 179-90; Fang 
Hao Fj E, Chung-kuo T'ien-chu-chiao shih jen-wu chuan h R KE #4 Hi À vy x, 
Hong Kong, 1970; Jacques Gernet, ‘ A propos des contacts entre la Chine et l’Europe aux xvii? 
et xvin? siècles ', Acta Asiatica, xxi, 1972, 78-92; E. Heawood, ‘ The relationships of the Ricci 
maps’, GJ, L, 4, 1917, 271-6; L. Giles, ‘ Translations from the Chinese world map of Father 
Ricoi ', GJ, rir, 6, 1918, 367-85; Li, 1, 1919, 19-30; the essays in Li Ma-tou yen-chiu lun-chi 
FI X6 gs UTI 9E fm $E, compiled by the Tsun-tsui Hsüeh-she fr $E ER jit, Hong Kong, 
1971 (many of the articles in this anthology are taken from the geographical journal Yi-kung Hj 
À ; see especially the essays by Hung Wei-lien BE H8 386); A. H. Rowbotham, Missionary and 
mandarin, the Jesuits at the court of Peking, Berkeley, 1942; B. SzezeS$niak, ‘ Matteo Ricci’s map 
of China’, Imago Mundi, x1, 1955, 121-36; and Wang Yung E JẸ, Chung-kuo ti-li-hsiteh shih 
rh BE Hh DE St Hi, Taipei, 1965. See also J. Needham, Science and civilisation in China, m, 
Cambridge, 1959, and his bibliography. Related to this topic are P. M. d’Elia, ‘ Roma presentata 
ai letterati cinesi da Matteo Ricci, S. I, TP, xrx, 1-3, 1952, 149-90; and G. L. Harris, ‘ The 
mission of Matteo Ricci, S. J.: a case study of an effort at guided culture change in the sixteenth 
century ', MS, xxv, 1966, 1-168. 
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importance of these maps in spreading knowledge about the non-Chinese world 
has been greatly exaggerated. This contention can be borne out by a cursory 
survey of the history of their transmission. 

First, the Riccian maps were extremely rare, so rare that none was believed 
extant until the rediscovery early this century of a few copies, most of them 
outside China. Whatever might have been the popularity of the maps in Ricci’s 
own days, they do not seem to have been reprinted after Ricci’s death.? 

Secondly, while adaptations and plagiarisms of the Riccian maps certainly 
existed, gross inaccuracies were evident even in the early seventeenth century, 
during Ricci’s lifetime or shortly after his death. For instance, in one pirated 
edition, Ricci’s Chia-hsi-lang fil PG BS (Castila) became Chia-ssu Jn Hi, while 
To-le-tu & $h # (Toledo) and Po-erh-tu-wa-erh ye W À: Æ W (Portugal) 
were shortened to To-le and Tu-wa-erh respectively. In another edition, 
apparently pirated from this first one, the truncated Castila and the truncated 
Toledo were combined into one new place-name, Chia-ssu-to-le In FA & $h. 
The legends were also sometimes misplaced, so that in one case, the note on the 
Nile became attached to the name Barca (i.e. Cyrenaica). There was a general 
carelessness with numbers, and Ricci’s explanation of the Ptolemaic crystalline 
spheres was at best only half-understood. In at least one edition, Ricci’s 
elliptical projection (after Ortelius) became very nearly round, none of the 
longitudes and latitudes was reproduced, and the contours of the land-masses 
were only roughly traced. (Ricci’s own contours, notably those of Italy, are 
already rather crude.) This edition is found in a late Ming encyclopaedia. In 
another edition, the preface refers to the Jesuits as scholars from Europe and 
Libya (i.e. Africa), apparently considering all regions to the west of China as 
one and the same place, despite Ricci’s explanation of the five continents. 
There is evidence to suggest that at least one of these unauthorized reprints was 
made for commercial profit, in response to the popular taste for exotica, and 
without regard to scholarly care and accuracy.* 

This dismal picture of the early transmission of the maps should be taken 
into account in any consideration of their importance as a medium for spreading 
geographical knowledge, and can be regarded as a possible explanation for the 
failure of Ricci’s Jesuit successors to reprint a work that had supposedly helped 


? Bernard, ‘ Les adaptations’, MS, x, 1945, 315, cites the following editions: 1584, 1596, 

1600, 1602, 1603, 1608. There is no reference to the map in Chung-kuo ts‘ung-shu-teung-lu FA 
#2 Ek, or in the index to the Shih t'ung -]- 38. 

4 See the article by Hung Wei-lien in Li Ma-tou yen-chiu, 67-116. The Ricci map was supposed 
to have been carved on stone outside the courier station at Ku-su hh É&, but it is not known if 
the stone is still extant. Feng Ying-ching’s WE ME Fi Fang-yü sheng-lieh Fy Bl Re 3 of 1609 
reproduced Ricci’s map, but inaccurately, making, among other mistakes, the one on Barca. The 
Yu-t'u pei-k'ao $ |&] ffüj 45$ of P'an Kuang-tsu YẸ JC; MH (1633, 1650) contains the truncating 
of place-names. The rounded projection is found in San-ts‘ai tu hui = F |] @. The above 
works have not been available to me, and I have relied on Hung’s summaries. Cf. Gernet, art cit. 

More information on the Chinese geographical literature of the late Ming period may be found 
in A. W. Hummel, ‘ Beginnings of world geography in China ', Annual Reports of the Librarian of 
rag 1938, 224-26; and his ‘ A view of foreign countries in the Ming period’, ibid., 1940, 
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to make the Europeans popular among the Chinese literati during Ricci’s 
lifetime. It may be suggested that a special mentality is needed for a scientific 
appreciation of a Renaissance or modern map (of which Ricci’s are examples)—a 
mentality that has had at least minimal geometric training, that is capable of 
interpreting certain mathematical and cartographieal conventions and visua- 
lizing from them countries and peoples.5 Such a mentality is by no means 
universal even in the world today, after such conventions have long been a 
part of elementary education. Among the Chinese of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, it scarcely existed. Hence the Ming encyclopaedia omitted 
the longitudes and latitudes in its version of Ricci’s map, and hence also Ricci 
was not remembered by the Chinese of the Ch'ing period as a geographer.® 
Ricci’s geographical work was taken up by his Jesuit successors in a much 
more verbal and less cartographical fashion. Their principal interest, like Ricci's 
was to try to pursuade the Chinese that civilization existed outside China, and 
that Christian Europe was at least the equal of China 1n culture, learning, and 
social and political order, so that the Catholic religion would seem worthy of 
Chinese consideration and adoption. A series of books was produced by them 
for this purpose, the most important of which, both in terms of its relation to 
the other such Jesuit works and of Chinese reception, was Giulio Aleni’s Chth- 
fang wai chi." This book was on the one hand a reorganization of the work of 
Ricci and Pantoja, and on the other hand the basis on which later books were 
written. Its transmission among the educated Chinese can be traced down to the 


5 Ricci himself had found it necessary to explain why the five continents were coloured 
differently on his maps. See his introduction to the map quoted by Ch'en Kuan-sheng in Li Ma-tou 
yen-chiu, 132. Also, Ricci, K'un-yü wan-kuo ch'uan-t*u hh H À [ 4m [El ‘ Matteo Ricci’s 
world-map in Chinese, 1602', photoreprint, Peking, 1936. It is interesting to compare Wei 
Yüan's maps in Hai-kuo t'u-chih Hf x to Ricci and Aleni. The slightness of the 
influence is obvious. See also Y. Jones, H. Nelson, and H. Wallis, Chinese and Japanese mapa : an 
exhibition organised by the British Library at the BM 1 February-31 December 1974. Catalogue, 
London, [61974], especially the sections entitled ‘ Jesuit cartography and influence ' in China, and 
Japanese * World maps’, and the notes on exhibits C5, C16, C22, C29, and J2. 

8The Chung-kuo ts‘ung-shu tsung-lu, Shanghai, 1959-62, cites only Riccis astronomical, 
philosophical, and religious works as having been included in later collectanea. The article on 
Ricci by the late eighteenth-century scholar-official Yuan Yüan [gp JC (in Li Ma-tou yen chiu, 
1-3) = not mention the map, but discusses certain astronomically related theories of Ricci’s 

eopraphy. 

- TAS the editors of the Ch‘ien-lung Imperial Library explain in their abstract of this book, 
Aleni ‘ records the lands and customs of extremely distant places not noted in ancient and modern 
[Chinese] maps, and hence the title Record (ch?) of areas outside (wai) the Imperial Geographer’s 
(Chih-fang) concern’. See Aleni (Ai Ju-lueh), Chih-fang wai chi, 1. The edition used is the 
Ts‘ung-shu Chi-ch'eng 3% ilt f& py photoreproduction, Shanghai, 1936, of the Shou-shan Ke 
Ts‘ung-shu 4f ili B] 36 BF edition. The Ming edition of the T'en-hsüeh ch'u han K Bh 79] 
Ex] was not available to me until after this paper was completed, but there does not seem to be 
any serious discrepancy between the two editions. (Chung-kuo Shih-hsüeh Ts‘ung-shu v EX] Ht 
ER 3 df photoreproduction, Taipei, 1965). 

In various Jesuit bibliographies, this book has been described as follows (after Bernard, * Les 
adaptations ’, MS, x, 1945, 22. 

List A, 1627: ‘ mas una descripcion del Mapa universal, con las pinturas de todas sus partes 
y declaracion de ellas, donde se apuntan varias curiosidades de Europa ' (item 19). 

List C, c. 1642: ‘ Orbis terrarum descriptio ' (item 106). 

List F, 1666: ' Theatrum orbis divisum in quinque libros, in quibus res praecipuae Europae 
et aliarum Orbis partium explicantur (item 89). 

List G, 1681: ‘ Notitia cosmographica regnorum totius orbis 5 vol.’ (item 86). 
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nineteenth century. It is thus much more important than Ricci’s maps in 
spreading information about the non-Chinese world, and has been unfairly 
neglected by modern writers on Jesuit Chinese geography. This study of Aleni 
and Chih-fang wai chi is an attempt to redress that neglect. 


Giulio Aleni (1582-1649) 

Aleni’s life is of interest not only because he was the author of the first global 
geography in Chinese, but also because he was one of the most distinguished 
Jesuits in China between the pioneering of Matteo Ricci and the glorious period 
of Adam Schall and Ferdinand Verbiest. As vice-provincial for the Society in 
China, and labouring in the south, far from the centre of power in Peking, his 
career probably typifies those of most other Jesuits in China. He never served 
any emperor as clock-maker, astronomer, diplomat, surveyor, or court painter. 
He remained in the provinces, made friends among the literati, and won 
converts. Thus a study of his life may help put the Peking Jesuits’ efforts in a 
new perspeotive. Unfortunately this has been overlooked by historians of the 
Jesuit mission, and only the barest outline of Aleni's bfe, based on the standard 
works, can be presented at this stage.® 

Giulio Aleni was born in 1582, of a noble family in Brescia, in northern Italy. 
He grew up in Venice, and at the age of 18 entered the Jesuit novitiate at 
Novellara. He received his philosophical training at Parma, where the illustrious 
Giovanni Biancani taught mathematics. In 1603, he asked to be sent abroad as a 
missionary, his first choice of a field being Peru. Instead he was assigned to teach 
humanities at Bologna from 1606 to 1608, in which year he was ordained a 
priest. In that same year, the General of the Society, Claudio Acquaviva, 
agreed to send him to the ‘ East Indies’ mission. In 1609, he left Rome for China 
via Lisbon (as was required of all missionaries under the Portuguese Padroado), 
in the company of two other young Jesuits, the Italian Francesco Sambiasi and 
the Fleming Peter van Spiere. (Sambiasi later was to produce a little-known 
world map of his own.) His training as a China missionary could already have 


8 This biographical account is based on the following authors: L. Pfister, Notices biogra- 
phiques et bibliographiques sur les Jésuites de l’ancienne Mission de Chine, 1552-1773 (in the 
Chinese version by Feng Ch'eng-chün (8 7K $3, Ju Hua Yeh-su-hui-shih lieh-chuan A dee HB 
f © + A] {É, Changsha, 1938); Fang Hao, op. cit. ; J. Dehergne, S. J., Répertoire des Jésuites 
de Chine de 1552 à 1800, Rome, 1973; George Dunne, 8. J., Generation of giants, Notre Dame, 
Indiana, 1962; and the article on Aleni (Alenis) in the Dizionario biografico degli italiani, Roma, 
1960. These authors disagree on the dates of Aleni's early career in China. 

The quotation on pp. 62-3 is taken from Fang Hao, who also has the richest Chinese citations. 
The most detailed account, however, is to be found in Dunne, but Dunne's focus is not bio- 
graphical, and he tends to leave large gaps of time unfilled. The official baptized as Peter (p. 62) 
is named in Dunne as Ma San-chih (without characters); the other authors do not identify Peter's 
Chinese name. For Aleni's writings, see Bernard, ‘ Les adaptations’, Dehergne, and Fang Hao; 
the citations in Streit, Bibliotheca Missionum are incomplete. Cf. the biographies of Schall 
and Verbiest in J. Spence, T'o change China, Boston, 1969. 

For a different view of the Jesuit-Mendicant controversies, see J. S. Cummins, (ed.), The travels 
and controversies of Friar Domingo Navarrete (1618-1686), Cambridge, 1962, ‘ Introduction °. 

The efforts of Aleni and other Jesuits at rendering the Bible and Biblical stories into Chinese 
may have influenced Robert Morrison’s first Protestant translation of the Bible. See K. S. 
Latourette, A history of Christian missions in China, London, 1929, 190. L. C. Goodrich and 
C. Fang (ed.), Dictionary of Ming biography, New York and London, 1976 (published when this 
paper was at the printers) contains an article on Aleni which is fuller than, and complementary to, 
the sketch given here. 
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started during the voyage, when, for example, he practised his astronomical 
skills by observing a lunar eclipse at Salsette, India. Arriving at Macao in 1610, 
he taught mathematics at the Jesuit college there while resting from his travels 
and presumably also learning the Chinese language. The next year, he and van 
Spiere attempted to enter China illegally, but were apprehended, and were 
returned to Macao only after payment of a large amount of gold. Back in 
Macao he was assigned as novice master to Jesuit aspirants. 

It is not known for certain when he finally entered China, but it is recorded 
that he observed an eclipse in Canton in 1611-12, and by 1613, he was travelling 
with the famous and powerful convert Paul Hsü Kuang-chi f& 3% EX to 
Shanghai. Later, he converted a high official, Ma San-chih, in Yangchou, and 
baptized him Peter. He was also sent to Kaifeng to examine the Scriptures 
possessed by the Jewish families there, but the Kaifeng Jews refused to let him 
do so. Afterwards, his convert Ma was appointed to Shensi province, and took 
him along. While in Shensi, he succeeded in planting grapes, thus solving the 
problem of the shortage in China of Eucharistic wine. 

In 1616, when the first anti-Christian persecutions broke out, Aleni’s 
friendship with the non-Christian official Yeh Hsiang-kao d [B] à is said to 
have ameliorated conditions. 1619 found him in Hangchou, baptizing some 
275 converts, and befriending two important Christian scholar-officials, Yang 
T'ing-yün #3 Æ $£ and Li Chih-tsao 4 zz x. In 1623, he was in Kiangsu 
province, baptizing the scholar-official Ch'ü Shih-ssu BR © $B at Ch'angshu 
"5 Xk. The next year, Yeh Hsiang-kao retired from office, returning to his 
native Fukien, and invited Aleni into that province. The Jesuit mission was 
thus introduced there, and from 1625 on, Fukien became the centre of his 
activities, It was also in the early 1620's that he worked on, and published, 
Chih-fang war ch. 

For more than a decade, steady progress was made in proselytizing in 
Fukien. By the late 1630’s, there was at least one church in each of the eight 
prefectures of the province, and some 15 chapels in various small towns. Every 
year there were several hundred new converts. The discovery in 1638 of some 
ancient stone crosses at Ch'üan-chou #8 JH (the Zayton of Marco Polo and the 
medieval Arabic geographers), probably remains of the Catholic diocese of 
Mongol times, only served as a climax to these developments. 

It was during this period too, that a relatively stable residence enabled him 
to make many local friends and become a noted local personality. There is 
preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris a collection of poems dating 
from these years, addressed by some 71 Fukienese literati to the ‘ gentlemen 
from the Great West’, and most of these literati do not seem to have been 
Christians. At the same time, an anti-Christian tract by a Fukienese literatus 
also bears witness to the fame and good reputation of Aleni. To quote : * Recently 
there has been a barbarian from the Great Western Country who arrived here by 
sea to teach the serving of Heaven. His titles seem most respectable; his 
teachings are most clear and logical; his personal conduct is unimpeachable. 
He refutes Buddhism and Taoism, but honours Confucius. There are those who 
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like his teachings and believe them, and even refer to him as the Sage reborn. . .”. 
Hence his nickname among European writers of ‘ the Western Confucius ’. 

In 1638, there was a major set-back, an omen of things to come in the next 
century. In that year, some Franciscan and Dominican missionaries in Taiwan, 
with their intolerant attitudes towards, and uncompromising policy on native 
rites, made trouble which soon spread to Fukien and provoked a general 
persecution of all Christians. Most of the churches and chapels were confiscated ; 
Christians were fined, some imprisoned; the missionaries were sent back to 
Macao. It was not until the next year, and through the help of the governor, a 
friend of Aleni, that the churches were restored and the mission re-established. 
In 1641, Aleni was made vice-provincial for the Society in China. 

By this time, the Ming dynasty was about to fall. Wrecked by two major 
peasant rebellions from within, and threatened by the Manchu insurgence from 
without, the society which had seemed so orderly and stable in Ricci’s days, or 
even when Aleni first worked in Fukien, no longer obtained. In 1644, Peking 
fell to the rebels, and the Manchus soon entered the Great Wall. During the 
war of the Manchu conquest, Aleni and another Jesuit, Emmanuel Diaz junior, 
took refuge in the hills near Yen-p'ing HE 48, Fukien, where Aleni died in 1649, 
at the age of 67. He was buried outside the north gate of Foochow city. 

It is apparent from this skeletal account that his career conformed to the 
policy laid down by Ricci after years of trial and error, and was in many ways 
parallel to Ricci’s own during the 1590’s. Aleni's Chinese name, Ai Ju-lüeh 57 
[S 24, a clever transcription which literally means ‘ Ai of Confucian talent’, 
reflects this policy. It is perhaps fitting that he should have been born in the 
year Ricci arrived in China, and arrived in China the year Ricci died. In view 
of his work on Chth-fang wai chi, it is perhaps also fitting that he should have 
come from Venice, the city of Gian Battista Ramusio (1485-1557), ‘ the Italian 
Hakluyt’ whose monumental collection Delle navigazion? e viagge was being 
reprinted from 1563 to 1606. With his missionary vocation, the young Aleni 
must have been greatly interested in travel literature, and probably read 
Ramusio and other geographical works voraciously. 

Aleni was a prolific writer, and he wrote with a good Classical Chinese style 
(acquired from his patron and mentor Yang T‘ing-yiin, and further polished). 
Among his works were a biography of Ricci, abbreviated translations of the 
Old and New Testaments, illustrations from the lives of Mary and Jesus, 
collected sermons, and a textbook of geometry. Chih-fang wai chi was by no 
means the major work of his life; it was not even his only book on the West. 
But it was the best remembered of all his books among the Chinese. 


Outside the Chinese world 

Chih-fang wai chi is a Renaissance geography ; but it is also much more of a 
didactic than a realistic work. 

The avowed reason for writing the book is found in its preface. This preface, 
dated 1623, is such a judicious combination of Jesuit piety, persuasive 
advertising, and well-acquired Chinese tact, that it is worth quoting at length. 
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* The Creator [Aleni begins] made us humans and put us in this universe 
as if He were admitting us into a grand hall to entertain us with a rich 
banquet and song and dance. When we raise our heads and gaze upon the 
heavens, we see the beauty of the sun, the moon, the five planets, and the 
various constellations; the sky is like a chamber and the heavenly bodies 
are like hanging jewels that decorate its walls. When we lower our heads 
and observe the earth, we enjoy the sight of mountains, rivers, bushes and 
trees with all their fragrance, as if we are spectators in a theatre. As for the 
birds in the sky and fishes in the water, and a hundred kinds of cereals and 
fruits that grow on land, they are like all the delicacies arranged on a 
banquet table. Great indeed are the blessings of the Creator. But alas, we 
humans would daily consume so much of these things, taking them for 
granted, but never question how they came to be .... 

Ever so often, a scholar may have the noble desire to travel abroad in the 
four directions. It may be in order to investigate local customs for spreading 
the influence of virtue; or to collect the rare and the precious for their 
beauty; or to reach all the borders of this or that territory for studying 
topography ; or to meet sage, wise, and famous people for broadening the 
circle of one's teachers and friends ; or to exchange local products for making 
profit; or to examine the shapes and locations of natural and artificial 
features for elucidating passages in literature; or to seek out the unusual 
and the refined to widen one's spirit, to enrich one's mind ; and so on. But 
while it is easy to have great intentions, one cannot travel without the 
fatigue of the road, the expense of boats and carriages, and even the danger 
of bandits and thieves, all of which are enough to cause us anxiety. Further- 
more, human life is not without limit, and without wings we can scarcely 
cover all eight directions and fulfil our desire for grand tours. 

Hence, I have collected the experiences of all my comrades who have 
travelled in different parts of the world into this book, 80 that the reader may 
stay at home and yet learn all about far and near .... 

It has been my good fortune to be in this great hall of the universe, to 
partake of its banquet and listen to its orchestra. By seeking the origin of 
its being, by pondering over its creation, I have come to recognize and serve 
the great Lord .... 

I hope it would not be said of this book that it is just tall tales to titillate 
the reader's eyes and ears; for who am I that I dare to exhibit such low 
tricks in this world of the learned, and to dissipate the noble aspirations of 
scholars with petty games? ° ? 

If such were his avowed intentions, his undeclared intentions were much less 


appealing to his Chinese friends, As Ricci had formerly reported to his Jesuit 
superiors: ‘I am of the opinion that the Chinese possess the ingenuous trait 
of preferring that which comes from without to that which they possess 
themselves, once they realise the superiority of the foreign product. Their pride, 


pi ? Aleni, Chih-fang wat chi, ed. cit., 1-4. 
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it would seem, arises from an ignorance of the existence of higher things...’ 10; 
so now Aleni wanted to mitigate the effects of that pride by propagandizing a 
favourable view of Europe for the eventual religious conversion of his readers. 
A realistic look at many aspects of late sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century 
Europe—the Europe of the price revolution and of the religious wars—would not 
have endeared Western civilization or Christianity to the Chinese. Aleni the 
propagandist was careful to provide a more impressive view. 

À view of the world that would have placed Europe in an indisputably 
advantageous light for the late Ming Chinese would have had to meet certain 
requirements. First, of course, Europe itself must be admirable, prosperous in 
materials, socially stable, and in a subtle but definite way, morally superior. 
Secondly, the civilization and benevolent power of Europe must be unrivalled 
in the non-Chinese world. This would imply a playing down of the splendour 
and might of the Muslim and Indian countries, especially the former, and the 
denial of civilization in the other parts of the world. Thirdly, the expansion of 
Europe must be presented as a humanizing and civilizing force, good for the 
rest of the world and in no way a threat to China. Last but not least, the good 
image of Europe must be dissociated from the sea-roving Fo-lang-chi fih RH 38 
(from ' Firanghi', or Franks, the Arabs’ name for the Portuguese) who had 
already earned themselves a bad reputation in China. All these considerations 
can be seen to be reflected in the world-picture of Chih-fang wat chi. 

Aleni’s description is organized into a prologue and five books—one each on 
Asia, Europe, Africa, and the Americas, and one on the seas, and illustrated by 
an elliptical world map, four continental maps, and two polar projection maps. 
The prologue provides a Ptolemaie explanation of the heavenly spheres, the 
immobile spherical earth, and the climes and longitudes and latitudes. It is a 
clever device to introduce the discussion on the five continents (the above four, 
and the great southern continent of‘ Magellanica ’) by linking it with astronomy, 
a discipline in which the Jesuits were already building for themselves and for 
Europe a favourable reputation. Such combination of studies of the heavens and. 
the earth can also be found in many a Renaissance ‘ cosmography ’. For present 
purposes there is no need to delve into the details of this prologue." Of much 
greater interest are the books on the four continents. 


Asia 

Book 1 on Ya-hsi-ya XB m HB begins with an enumeration of the major 
countries, a tribute to the greatness and central position of China, and a quick 
disposal of areas well-known to the Chinese, such as Turkistan, Manchuria, 
Korea, Ryukyu, Vietnam, and Siam, by referring the reader to the standard 
Chinese geographies. The countries that Aleni deals with are: Tartary, the 
Musulman (Muslim Central Asia), India, Moghul, Persia, Turkey, Judaea, 


10 Spence, op. cit., 6. Spence is quoting from L. Gallagher, S. J., China in the sixteenth century: 
the journal of M. Ricci, 22-3. 
11 of, Ricci's introduction to his map; see p. 60, n. 5, above. Aleni seems to display a better 
asp of Chinese astronomical terminology, and also a deeper sense of Chinese tact. This may 
reflect the experience gained by the Jesuits in some 20 years. 
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Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Luzon, the Moluccas, and the Mediterranean 
islands. Here is a sampling from his descriptions. 

* The climate of Tartary is extremely cold. It never rains in winter, and 
there is barely a drizzle in summer to moisten the earth. The people have a 
high regard for valour, and are ashamed of dying of disease, so that[as a result 

' of the violence here] few outsiders have ever traversed the entire territory. 
Furthermore, writing is unknown among them, and hence there is no way to 
learn more details. In general, we know that they have few cities and 
houses, and build their dwellings on wheels to facilitate migration. They 
raise cattle, sheep, and camels. They like horse-meat, and consider horse- 
heads a great delicacy reserved only for the nobility ; when they travel, they 
bleed their mounts and drink the blood to quench thirst. They like wine, 

and are honoured to be inebriated . 

There are some tall people ahga are oai jumpers and can cover ids 
feet in one leap, and can walk on water as on land. There are some who do 
not bury their dead, and instead hang the corpses by iron ropes from trees. 
There are some who kill and eat their ageing parents, in the belief that filial 
piety requires them to bury their parents in their stomachs rather than 
among the hills... .' 12 

Such were the barbarities of the Tartars. But after all, the ‘ Tartars' were 
considered by the Chinese as savages. More remarkable, and in view of what is 
later said about Europe, more ironic, is Aleni’s description of Muslim Inner 
Asia. It is brief enough to be quoted in full. 

* To the north-west of China, outside the Chia-yü 3£ I Pass, and beyond 
Hami and Turfan is Kashgar. The land is mountainous, and produces two 
kinds of jade: one from under water, which is extremely beautiful, and one 
from within rocks, which can be extracted only at great expense of labour 
by firing the rocks until they crack. There are many cattle, sheep and 
horses, but since the people do not eat pork, there are no pigs. 

Further west are Samarkand [and other countries], all of which are 
Musulman (Æui-hui E] [u]) The people there mostly practise fighting. 
Traders and travellers who do not want to be robbed have to travel in 
companies of several hundred. But there are also some people who love 
study and civilization. At first they all followed the religion of Muhammad, 
and there was little difference among the several countries. Eventually they 
broke up and started to attack one another, holding on to separate 
doctrines. The major ones among them forbid discussion of points of 
religion, insisting that irrationalities should be accepted on a blind and 
obedient faith.’ 13 

Such intolerance is almost enough to put the Inquisition to shame! 

To India (Yin-ti-ya Fl Æ WH), Aleni is hardly more flattering. After a brief 
nod to Indian astronomy and philosophy, he elaborated on customs which must 
have seemed most bizarre to his neo-Confucian, patrilineal, meritocratic Chinese 
readers. 


12 Aleni, CF WC, 12-14, 13 ibid., 14~15, 
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*... The royal crown is never passed from father to son, but rather, to a 
son of the king’s sister. ... The men wear no clothes except for a foot of cloth 
to cover the area below the waist, while the women wind cloth around their 
bodies from head to foot. 

According to their custom, scholars, farmers, artisans, and merchants are 
all hereditary occupations .... Most of them follow the Buddha, and are 
vegetarians; [yet, Aleni adds, ] nowadays, those coastal countries that have 
intercourse with Westerners have all taken up the holy Catholic faith.’ 
This description of the people is followed by a much longer passage on 

strange plants and animals, from the coconut and the rhinoceros on. 

The notice on Persia (Po-erh-hsi-ya Tq Sa W 38) begins with the Biblical 
story of the tower of Babel and the Hanging Gardens of Babylon. The king of 
Persia is depicted as'an anti-Muslim warrior who built a tower with the skulls of 
his Muslim enemies. The notice ends with this information on Hormuz : 

*,.. & land of salt and sulphur where no plant and animal life could survive. 

The leather shoes that people wear decay after being soaked in the rain. 

There are frequent earthquakes, and the climate is so hot that the people 

have to immerse themselves in water to mouth-level for relief from the heat. 

And there is no fresh water; all drinking water has to be brought in by 

sea .... But since it is located at the confluence of the three continents of 

Asia, Europe, and Africa, the rich merchants of the three continents congre- 

gate here... 7.15 

The description of Turkey has nothing to say about the Ottomans beyond 
that ‘the countries to the north and west of Persia have been occupied by 
Turkey (Tu-erh-ke E W #4)’. The rest of the notice is taken up with the stories 
of Moses and the Ten Commandments, the phoenix rising from the ashes, 
Sodom, the Dead Sea, and the bridge of Xerxes.!5 By far the longest description 
of any Asian country is devoted to Judaea (Ju-te-ya in ff #4), ‘ where God made 
humankind after He created the universe ’. After a brief mention of Abraham, 
the twelve tribes, and David and Solomon, Aleni presents the birth, life, and 
ascension (but not crucifixion) of Jesus, and a discussion of His doctrines. 
There is no mention of Muslim occupation, or of the Crusades. The notice ends 
with a few lines on the wonders of Damascus, again without referring to the 
Muslims.!? | 

To appreciate more adequately the image that Aleni was trying to convey of 
Asian countries, it is interesting and instructive to compare his images with 
those of Chinese accounts of some of these countries. Two hundred years before 
Aleni, the famous Chinese naval expeditions had visited many of the Indian 


14 ibid., 15-18. 

15 ibid., 19-21. 

15 ibid., 21-4. 

17 ibid., 24-9. The friars had accused the Jesuits of suppressing the doctrine of the Crucifixion. 
Dunne rebuts: ‘ Almost every Jesuit who published anything in Chinese had written something 
on the passion and crucifixion of Christ . . .' (op. cit., 275). That may well be. But Dunne fails to 
note that not everything published by the Jesuits mentioned the Crucifixion in the pertinent 
places, as in the present instance. I suspect the omission of the Crucifixion in Chih-fang wai chi 
probably indicates that the book was directed primarily at non-Christians. See also p. 83. 
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Ocean countries, of which Aleni's notices have been quoted above. Here are the 
Chinese accounts by members of the expeditions. 
On Bengal 

*... The land is wide, and the people many. The way of life is good. 

The land provides for punishment by beating, imprisonment, and exile. 
Government offices are ranked and use seals on documents. The army has 
[well-organized] logistics . ... All kinds of divination and healing arts are 
found here, as are other crafts.... 

They seem also to have twelve months in the year, but do not add days 
for leap years... ?.18 

On Calicut 
‘,.. The land is mountainous, and there is little land for cultivation, but it is 
fairly sufficient in the cereals. The way of life there is simple and honest. 
Travellers are given precedence [over natives] on their roads, and lost goods 
are not picked up and appropriated. The law needs no enforcement by the 
stick ; just a chalked line on the ground is‘adequate for confining prisoners[?]. 
The chief lives richly in the mountains, and trade is conducted by the sea. 
The men wear long robes and bind their heads with white cloth. The women 
wear short vests, wind coloured cloths around themselves... and wear their 
hair in a bunch behind their heads. So white is their complexion and so dark 
their hair that they look most attractive... ’. !? 

On Hormuz 
* Hormuz ... is built by à mountainside and faces the sea. The barbarians 
of all places travel here both by land and sea to trade, thus making this 
country prosperous. The king and the people all observe the Muslim faith. 
They worship five times a day, bathe and fast, and are most earnest in 
following their rites. The way of life here is simple and honest. Whenever 
one family suffers some calamity, all other people help it with goods and 
money, so that there is no destitute household .... 

The king coins money called the dinar .... Writing is all in Muslim 
characters. There are all kinds of shops, except for taverns, since by the law 
of the land, drinking of intoxicants is punished by public execution. Civil 
and military, healing and divining arts, all excel other places.... 

As for the climate there, flowers blossom in spring and leaves fall in 
autumn. Frost occurs but not snow, dew often but seldom rain.... 

Little cereals are produced, but such large quantities are imported that 
they do not cost much ...’. 20 

Finally, on Mecca, the Chinese name of which was T'ien-fang R J ‘ Heavenly 
Quarter ° 


18 Kung Chen 3 2, Hsi-yang fan-kuo chih DE FR W Bd HE. edited by Hsiang Ta [n] €, 
Peking, 1961, 39-41. Cf. Fei Hsin À fzi, Hsing ch'a sheng lan Æ. FE Hj FE, edited by Feng 
Ch'eng-chün, first ed., 1938; photoreprint, Taipei, 1962, 39-41. 

19 Fei Hsin, op. oit., 34-5. Cf. Ma Huan Hj k, Ying ya sheng lan Y YE HF BE, edited by 
Feng Ch'eng-chün, first ed., 1935; photoreprint, Taipei, 1902, 42-50. The Hakluyt Society has 


published a translation of this book by J. V. G. Mills. The translations here are my own. 
20 Kung Chen, op. cit., 41-4. Cf. Fei Hain, op. cit., 36-6; Ma Huan, op. cit., 63-8. 
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* T‘ien-fang is the same as Mecca.... The country observes the Muslim 
religion. The Sage first preached the faith here, and to this day the people 
live by the law, without the slightest infringement. The people bind their 
heads and wear long robes and leather shoes. The women all cover their 
heads so that none can see their faces. They speak Arabic. 

The law of the land forbids wine. The way of life is peaceful and har- 
monious. There is no poverty, and everybody lives by the precepts of the 
faith. There are few criminals. This is indeed a happy land .. .?. 31 

The contrast between these Chinese descriptions and Aleni is obvious end 
striking. The Chinese were also given to ethnocentrism, but were much more 
willing to give credit to the Indian Ocean countries for civilization and orderly 
social and political organization. The prevalence and power of the Musim 
religion were also recognized. Aleni's account is much less inclined to give the 
devil his due, and leans much more towards the exotic and the fantastic. While 
this was true also of many contemporaneous Western travel accounts and 2n- 
cyclopaedias, it will be shown that Aleni’s description of the Asian countries 
was no mere reflection of his Europo-centrism, but also a deliberate attempt to 
highlight the civilization of Christian Europe. 

Before forsaking Aleni’s Asia, it should be added that the notice on Luzon 
(Lü-sung Ej XR), where the Spaniards had massacred the Chinese community 
barely 20 years before Aleni wrote, does not mention European conquest and 
proselytizing, but is taken up entirely with a description of a mighty eagle.” 


Europe 
Book 11 on Ou-lo-pa WX 3 E is by far the longest, consisting of 20 leaves as 
opposed to 12 for Asia, 7 for Africa, 12 for the Americas, and 9 for the seas, 
It is also the most vividly descriptive. Almost one-third of the book is tazen 
up with a general description of the material civilization and culture of the 
continent as a whole, which is then followed by a country-by-country description 
of Spain, France, Italy, Germany, Flanders, Poland, Hungary, the Scandinavian 
countries, Greece, Muscovy, the Mediterranean islands, and the North Sea 
islands, i.e. Ireland, England, and Greenland. There is no need to examine these 
individual notices in detail. As for the general description, it is best to let Aleni 
speak for himself. 
‘... In all the big and small countries of Europe, everyone from kings to 
commoners worships according to the orthodox religion of the Lora of 
Heaven, Jesus, and they do not allow the smallest trace of any heterodox 
learning to enter their lands. The ruling families intermarry with one another, 
and live in harmony from generation to generation. Wealth and goods are 
exchanged in commerce without selfish restrictions ....’ 


21 Ma Huan, op. cit., 69-72. Cf. Fei Hsin, 20-6; Kung Chen, 44-6. One or two of these three 
authors might have been Muslims, which may account in part for some of the favourable views of 
the Muslim countries, but not of the non-Muslim countries. 

22 Aleni, CF WC, 31-2: ' To the south-east of Canton is Luzon. This land produces an eagle. 
Whenever the king eagle flies, the rest of the eagles would follow; whenever they catch some-bird 
or beast, they would wait until the king eagle has taken the eyes of the victim before they would 
devour its flesh. There is also a tree under which no beast could pass and survive’, 
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This harmonious land is also very productive. 

‘The soi there is mostly fertile, and the five cereals are all produced, 
especially rice and wheat, and there is an even greater variety of fruits. 
Many metals are mined, and coins are made of gold, silver, copper, and iron. 
As for dress, there are clothes made of silk like velvet and golden brocade ; 
clothes made from sheep’s wool ...; or clothes made of a flax called 
“linen ” (li-no FI] 8E), which is extremely fine and strong, light and smooth, 
and when worn out, can be made into a very tough paper .... 

All the wines are made from the grape .... Where there is no grape, 
cereals may be used. 

Of the different kinds of grease and oil, the best tasting and the most 
frequently used is that of the olive (a-li-wa pif X4 33). The natives have a 
way of preparing oil from it to produce such a delicacy that makes the 
mouth water . 

And the customs of ibis continent are definitely civilized. To wit 

* Although the way of life there values drinking, it is not considered good 
manners to force a guest to drink, and an occasional inebriation leaves a 
life-long sense of shame . 

The people of all Dunes: in the world sit on the ground, except for the 
Chinese and the Europeans who know about chairs and tables. In Europe 
there are three kinds of houses. The best are built entirely of stone; the 
next kind are built with wooden beams and bricks; the last with wood and 
mud. The stone and brick houses have very deep foundations that carry six 
or seven storeys up to more than a hundred feet high .... 

[In travelling] the kings use eight-horse carriages, ministers six-horse 
carriages, and the rest four or two horses . . .?. 

This last must have sounded to his readers like some ancient prescription from 
the Confucian classics, still maintained to some extent in the Ming hierarchical 
society. To warm still further the Confucian heart, Aleni has a detailed descrip- 
tion of European education. 

* The several countries of Europe all honour learning. The kings establish 
schools widely—in each province or region, there would be an upper school 
and a middle school, and in each town or district, there would be an 
elementary school. Elementary schools are taught by learned and virtuous 
scholars, while only the most learned and virtuous are appointed teachers in 
the middle and upper sehools, where there may be as many as tens of 
thousands of students. 

The curriculum of the elementary school consists of four kinds of 
humane letters: the teachings of ancient sages, the histories of the 
countries, works of poetry and prose, and discourses on various subjects. 
Children enter at the age of seven or eight, and complete their studies at 
seventeen or eighteen, when they are examined by their teachers for admis- 
sion to the middle schools. In the middle school they are taught three 
branches of science: for the first year, logica, i.e. the method to tell right 
from wrong; for the second year, physica, i.e. the study of nature; and for 
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the third year, metaphysica, 1.e. the study of what is above nature. These 
three sciences together are known as philosophia, and the students are tested 
on them upon completing their studies, for admission to the upper schools. 
[The italicized terms are phonetically transcribed in Aleni's text.] 

In the upper school there are four subjects, and a student is free to 
choose one. First, medicine, which teaches the healing of diseases; second, 
government [civil law], which trains one in political affairs; third, religion 
[canon law], which teaches the laws of the faith; and the fourth, the Way 
[theology], which trains one to spread the cultivation and influence of virtue. 
The study of each of these four subjects takes several years, at the end of 
which a student is again examined by the teachers. At such an examination, 
the teachers gather and take the [seats of] honour, while the student takes 
an inferior position, facing north. The teachers will then question him in 
turn, and he has to be able to answer all of them fluently before he is passed. 
In this way, no more than one or two candidates can be tested in one day.’ 

The successful candidates then enter the service of society, in a manner 

reminiscent of the Confucian scholar-officials. 
‘Only after passing such a test is a student given an appointment. The 
student of the Way then devotes all his attention to teaching the people, 
and does not involve himself in national affairs. The student of government 
would serve his term [as a royal official] and is then inspected by a minister 
of the king. The inspector would judge him by the fairness and wisdom of 
his legal decisions, his merits and demerits in encouraging agriculture and 
sericulture, his accomplishments and failures in providing the needs of the 
people, and so on; and heis promoted or demoted according to theinspector's 
report. The salaries of all four kinds of officials are adequate to provide for 
honest service as well as for the officials to help the poor around them. 
Bribery and other acts of corruption do not exist.’ 

An adequate official income was something the Chinese scholar-official could 

appreciate, as it was often a low income and the obligation to provide for his 

relatives that led him to ‘ squeeze’. 
Apart from material needs, European society also takes care to provide for 

and safeguard the dissemination of ideas : 

* All the books studied in the several countries were written by the sage 
and the wise, and handed down from generation to generation. They are all 
centred around the Canon of the Lord of Heaven [i.e. the Bible], and only 
those works of later writers which are in accordance with the Way and 
beneficial to human minds and hearts are permitted to circulate. There are 
official censors whose task it is to examine all books before allowing the 
printers to publish them. Thus, within the hundreds of thousands of volumes 
collected in the libraries, there is not one word to divert the minds of the 
people [from what is good] and to pollute their way of hfe. 

In all the major cities, there are libraries set up by the government and 
opened to the public twice a day, so that students can read or copy the books 
collected, though they may not carry the books out. 
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[Apart from the four subjects of the upper school, mathematica is also 
widely studied; and geometry, astronomy, surveying, and music are all 
branches of this ....]? 

The subject of religion is then introduced. 

* The people of the country [sic] of Europe practise the orthodox religion 
of the Lord of Heaven, the main tenets of which are two: tolove and honour 
the Lord of Heaven above all things, and to love others as oneself. 

To love and honour the Lord of Heaven means to hold firm in one's heart 
the virtues of faith, hope, and charity, and to be diligent in observing church 
services. Churches are set up everywhere, from the capital(s) to each village, 
and there are persons responsible for religious affairs, known as the spiritual 
fathers, who remain chaste, deny all earthly entanglements, and devote their 
entire hearts to the service of the Lord of Heaven and the teaching of the 
people on earth. The churches are supplied with all their necessities by the 
kings, ministers, and people, who take turns in making donations. Every 
seven days there is held a public service, called the missa. On this day all 
work is stopped, and everybody in the country goes to listen to the spiritual 
fathers discourse on the Canon and on good and evil. In church, the women 
sit apart from the men, since the segregation of the sexes is respected.’ 

This religion of love provides for much of the social welfare of the continent. 

* As for loving others as oneself, it is considered important to love another's 
soul, to direct it against evil and towards good, so that it can be filled with 
the blessings of Heaven; and also, to love another's body, so that the Lord 
of Heaven would be kind to me as I am kind to another. Thus the people of 
Europe all enjoy giving for philanthropy; and for more than a thousand 
years, there have not been people reduced to selling their children out of 
poverty, or who die in the wilderness of starvation. Everywhere there are 
poorhouses which feed the local widows, widowers, and orphans. All who 
live there are occupied, and even the disabled do not go to waste—the blind 
would use their hands and feet, and the rheumatic their eyes and ears. 
Since each is occupied to the best of his or her ability, no one is a complete 
waste. There are also children's houses for the children of the poor. The 
poor people cannot afford to raise their children and it is a sin to kill the 
infants; so these houses are set up to save the lives of the children. . .. There 
are also sick houses, of which a big city may number dozens .... 

In a year of good harvests, the cities and towns stock rice and wheat 
against a bad year, when the stocks would be sold at the regular prices. This 
is similar to the Normal Granary (ch‘ang-p‘ing-ts‘ang Æ Æ £) [of 
China] . ..."' 

These charitable institutions must have appealed to the sense of noblesse oblige 
of Aleni’s Confucian readers; just as the great T'ang poet Tu Fu had chanted, 
* Could I but have ten thousand houses 
To shelter the world's poor, 

To bring cheer to their faces! ' 
Aleni goes on to describe sacrifices that go beyond the charitable. 
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‘In the Holy Church, there are those whose devotion to the Way is the 
deepest, who deny themselves all worldly pleasures and hide in the mountain 
valleys, or join societies founded by holy men and women. These people 
would live for the rest of their lives by the three oaths they take when they 
join the societies: chastity, ie. farewell to sex; poverty, i.e. farewell to 
wealth; and obedience, i.e. farewell to wilfulness.... There are those [in 
societies] who take upon themselves the task of converting people in different 
parts of the world. They leave their countries, their friends, their relatives, 
and travel far beyond. They see all under Heaven as one family, and all 
people on earth as one body. They are not afraid of dangers or difficulties, 
and do not hesitate to visit even the land of cannibals. They labour only in 
the wish that all under Heaven would recognize one true Lord, and to save 
their souls. This is how, in general Europe honours Heaven and loves 
people.’ 

Such being the moral and social fibre of Europe, the government can be 
expected to be exemplary too. 

‘ Taxation in the country of Europe never exceeds the tithe, and the 
people all pay on their own initiative, without having to go through all 
modes of collection. Lawsuits are very simple affairs. Small disputes are 
settled within the neighbourhood by virtuous [elders]; only larger disputes 
are reported to the officials. An official never decides a case on his own 
opinion, but always rules according to the ancient king(s) who had exhausted 
all reason to set up the most proper and detailed laws. There are three tiers 
of courts, and a big case is often pleaded first in the lowest court, an appeal 
from an unsatisfactory decision by this is then made to the middle one, and 
then to the top one. The ultimate appeal is to the national court, after 
which no one would refuse to listen to reason. Only solid evidence is 
accepted at the courts. Any false accuser and false witnesses are punished 
according to the degree of crime that they accuse another of. If either party 
testifies that a certain witness is a personal enemy, or a scoundrel, or a 
drunkard, that witness’s evidence is not accepted. During a trial, unless the 
culprit is confronted with the actual article of crime, torture is not used [to 
extort a confession]; only after the entire matter is clarified and the accused 
is convicted and has confessed would punishment be applied. Nor would the 
judge use strong words with the accused, for even a slightly discriminatory 
attitude on the part of the judge is enough reason for either party to ask to 
have the case tried by another judge. Although the incomes of the clerks and 
office attendants are also derived from lawsuits, the amounts are fixed 
according to the gravity of each type of case, and publicly posted outside 
the courts, so that no larger amounts can be demanded. Thus, no official 
would rely on his power to “squeeze” the people, and no office attendant 
could cheat the people by playing tricks with documents.’ 

Is this ideal society (which conforms to the Mencian recommendation on 
taxation, and which succeeds in avoiding most of the abuses of the Chinese law 
courts) threatened by insecurity and armed conflict ? 
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* There is no war within the territory of Europe, but there are foreign 
nations that follow evil religions and use their strength to threaten Europe, 
and do not listen to the voice of virtue. Tartary and Turkey are such 
nations. Thus, apart from the regular army within the country of Europe, 
there are several thousand men, noble in birth and virtue, courageous and 
wise, who formed a society of righteousness, and can fight like ten times their 
number. They set their minds on defending the country and its people, and 
every aspirant has to be tested over and over again before he is finally 
admitted. This society is located on the Mediterranean island of Malta . . . . '?$ 
From this general description of Europe, Aleni proceeds to give country- 

by-country notices. Most of these notices were elaborations on the themes 
dealt with in the general description—famous buildings in famous cities, 
famous persons in learning and in government, spectacular characteristics of 
lands and peoples, achievements of technology, and so on. In general, it may 
be noted that the Europe depicted had no conflict between Church and State, 
no Reformation, no Peasants' War, no religious wars, no very serious Ottoman 
threat, no price revolution, little disharmony and injustice. It is a remarkably 
static view of a society that might have existed in the high Middle Ages but 
never really did. The question naturally arises: would Aleni's Chinese readers 
have believed in the reality of such an ideal society ? 

The answer to this question actually hinges on another: did they accept the 
Christian Way and the Jesuits’ virtues, as a higher Way and greater virtues than 
their own ? The Confucian idea of good government and society is centred 
around personal virtue: virtuous behaviour radiating from a good ruler down 
to the various ranks of good subjects. Tf this virtue is great in a society, harmony 
would reign. Thus, if a Way existed better than the Confucian Way, so would 
the society under its sway be better than any that existed in a Confucian society. 
Late Ming China was far from the best of what Confucian society could be— 
corruption in government was rampant; a selfish clique of eunuchs manipu- 
lating irresponsible emperors often held power at the expense of upright scholar- 
offieials; the sufferings of the people were immense, resulting in immense 
peasant rebellions. Intellectually and spiritually, there was the beginning of a 
search for an alternative to the empty speculations of debased neo-Confucianism. 
In such a milieu, a number of educated Chinese took up the Westerners’ religion 
as the alternative for which they were searching; and, accepting the moral 
superiority of the Jesuits' Europe, they could very well have accepted its social 
and political superiority as well. 

Aleni's deseription was certainly aimed at such an audience, to wit, the long 
passages on the system of schools, the administration of justice, and philan- 
thropy. The passage on the Knights of St. John might also be a suggested 
reference to the Manchu threat. The forewords which the Christian scholar 
friends of the Jesuits, Li Chih-tsao and Yang T'ing-yün, wrote for Chih-fang wai 


23 OF WO, 39-51. It is instructive to compare this description with the Confucian ideal of 
ta-t‘ung K [E] in the famous passage in the Li chi, Li yün FE Su. jig JE. 
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chi certainly reveal that they believed in the reality of such an ideal society.?4 
Thus, there was no problem about preaching to the converted. However, with 
those Chinese readers who were less willing to accept the moral superiority of the 
Christian West, the reception of the geography was very different, as will be seen 
later in this paper. 
Before taking leave of Aleni’s Europe, it is well to take note of what he had to 
say about the Roman Pontiff. 
*... The Religious Emperor lives in [Rome] and acts for the Lord of Heaven 
to administer ecclesiastical affairs on earth. It has been more than one 
thousand and six hundred years since Petrus, and the succession has never 
been interrupted. The Religious Emperor never marries, and there is no 
bodily inheritance. Succession is by general election from among the 
ministers of great virtue and ability. Even though the several kings of 
Europe are not his subjects, they all pay him respect and reverence, and 
address him as holy father, spiritual teacher, and recognize him as the ruler 
teaching on behalf of Heaven. Whenever there is some important matter 
that they cannot make up their minds on, they would seek his orders. Those 
around him are some fifty to sixty men from the several countries, selected 
for their virtue and ability, or from the most noble families; and these men 
share responsibility for the affairs of the Church... . ? 25 
In view of the reality of the Renaissance Papacy, and of the situation that 
obtained during the Protestant and Catholic Reformations, this is ironic indeed. 
But this passage was to figure importantly in a nineteenth-century Chinese 


geography, 


Africa and the Americas 

For the purpose of this paper, the rest of Chih-fang wat chi can be put aside. 
Suffice it to say that Aleni depicted little civilization in Libya (Li-wei-ya F] À 
38) and Ya-mo-li-chia 35 2 Fi Ju. The story of the annual floods of the Nile, 
and the Biblical famines associated with Joseph are reported under Egypt 
(E-ju-to Bg A £), while under America is told the discoveries of Columbus and 
Amerigo Vespucci, and of the ‘ civilizing’ influence of Europeans—especially 
Christian missions—in Peru (P'ei-lu + $) and Mexico (Mo-shth-k‘o $% # nf). 
And so on. 

To recapitulate, Aleni’s description of the world was one in which civilization 
existed only in China and Europe, and the civilization of Europe was in every 
way equal, if not superior to that of China. Europe was seen to be expanding, 
vital, virtuous, and strong. But this strength was no threat to China, only a 
beneficent influence on the rest of the world. 


24 Quoted in full in Hsü Tsung-tse # p LE, Ming-Ch‘ing-chien Y eh-su-hui-ahih i-chu t'i-yao 


Hj i5 RO XE BR © HE Æ DE BE, Shanghai, 1949, 314-17: Li Chih-tsao, ‘ All sorts of 
unexpected information [in this book] are delightful and surprising. Although we had never before 
heard the like of it, everything is based on [the missionaries’] personal experience or are docu- 
mented in their countries’ (p. 315). Yang T'ing-yün's preface is more philosophical, almost 
theological, but is in the same vein. 

25 CF WO, 60. 
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Other Jesuit works on the non-Chinese world 

Aleni’s emphasis in Chih-fang wat chi was on Europe. Hence it should come 
as no surprise that he produced two more descriptions of Europe. One was Hst- 
hsüeh fan y # JL. ‘ A general introduction to Western learning ’, published in 
the same year as his world geography. The other was Hsi-fang ta wen yi 7; & 

[ij ‘ Answers to questions on the West, published some 14 years later, in 1637. 
The first was an elaboration on the educational theme of the geography. Hsü 
Tsung-tse f& $t BE in his catalogue of the Jesuits’ Chinese works calls it a 
‘Syllabus of the subjects taught in European universities '.?9* The second has 
been reproduced and translated by John Mish in Monumenta Serica.?? It is an 
expansion and reorganization of the general description of Europe quoted at 
length above, presented in question and answer form under 43 topics. It often 
contains more detailed information than Chih-fang wat chi, and is more 
consciously comparative between China and Europe. Itis also a very rare book. 

After Aleni, Ferdinand Verbiest also produced two works that deal with the 
non-Chinese world. One was K'un-yü t'u shuo hp Bi [5] fi ‘ Comments on the 
map of the world ', published in 1674; the other was Hsi-fang yao chi yg Fy 3E 
žE ' Main points about the West ’, by Verbiest and others. The first was based 
largely on Chih-fang wat chi, and is even prefaced by Aleni's preface to his owri 
book; but itis rather more detailed. The second shares the topical organization 
of Hsi-fang ta wen, is obviously based on it, and also refers the reader to Chih- 
fang wai chi for further information.?? 

Thus, for some reason yet unknown, ended the Jesuit effort to compose 
new works to introduce the non-Chinese world to the Chinese reading public. 
Thus also it is evident that Giulio Aleni’s Chth-fang wat chi occupies a central 
position among such works: as Aleni states in its preface, it was a summing up 
of the preceding works of Ricci and Pantoja (and others ?) ; and, as pointed out 
above, it was the progenitor of later works by Aleni and Verbiest. Hence, 
before a discussion of the transmission of the book, it is appropriate to look at its 
Sources. 


Alent’s sources 

Aleni’s information in Chih-fang wai chi cannot be traced to any one Western 
book. On the other hand, linguistic evidence suggests that the sources of this 
book were rather diverse. The following selection of Aleni's Chinese transcrip- 
tions of European proper names seem to indicate that at least Ttalian (perhaps 
Latin), Spanish, Portuguese, and French sources were used. 

Pei-le-nüeh-ho At, $ 5 fn —Sp. Pirineos (cf. It. Pirenei, Port. Pireneus, Er. 

Pyrénées) 


26 Hmi, op. cit., 289-91. 

27 The article by Mish is not very analytical, but the reproduction of the entire text of this rare 
book is extremely valuable. For some reason, however, the preface to this book is left out of 
Mish's article, but 16 can be found in Hsu, op. cit, 300-1. See J. L. Mish, * Creating an image of 
Europe for China: Aleni's Hawfang ta-wen’, MS, xxu, 1964, 1-87. 

28 Hsü, op. cit., 318-21. Bernard, ' Les adaptations’, 337. K'un-yu t'u shuo is available in a 
Ts‘ung-shu Chi-ch‘eng edition. Hsz-fang yao ch» refers the reader to Chzh-fang wai chi on leaf 


lb, p. 6011 in the Hstteh hai lei pien E Hy. A HB edition, vol. x. 
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Pa-li-ssu JE xig 3p —Sp./Port. Paris (cf. It. Parigi, Er. Paris) 

Fu-lang-ch‘a $ BE 38—It. Francia 

Lei-ssu X&à Sgp—Sp./Port. Luis (cf. It. Luigi, Fr. Louis) 

Mi-lang # Bp—Er. Milan/Port. Milão (cf. It. Milano, Sp. Milan) 

Fa-lan-ko-ti = BE BF Hi—Fr. Franche-Comté (cf. Yt. Franca Contea, Sp./ 

Port. Franco-Condado) 
Fa-lan-te-ssu 13: Ej 48 Wr Port. Flandres (cf. It. Fiandre, Fr. Flandre) 
Weng-chia-l # Im Hi—Fr. Hongrie (cf. It. Hungaria, Sp. Hungaria, Port. 
Hungria) 

la-wei-ya $i HE FH—Sp. Labia 
Curiously the French (or Portuguese) name was used for an Italian city (by an 
Italian), and the Italian name for France. Even more curious is the use of the 
Italian form for St. James, the patron saint of Spain, Ya-ko-mo 3i mk BR 
Giacomo, rather than the Spanish form, Santiago.2® No definite conclusions, 
of course, can be reached from such evidence, as Chinese transcriptions are 
notoriously approximate, and it is not known which dialect (or mixtures of 
dialects) of each of the languages Aleni and his associates used. By comparison 
with Chih-fang was chi, the place-names on Ricci’s world-map of 1602 are much 
more consistently Latin or Italian.?? The divergence in Aleni’s book probably 
shows the legacy of Pantoja, a Spaniard, who rewrote the comments on Ricci’s 
map upon which Aleni’s book is said to have been based.?! 

One definite conclusion about Aleni’s place-names is inconsistency ; for he is 
even more definitely inconsistent between his maps and his text. For example, 
Ireland is represented as J-erh-lan-ta d$ Thi BS FJ Irlanda in his text, but 
Hsi-po-ni-ya = H JE 35 Hibernia (cf. Cantonese Hei-paak-nei-a) on his map. 
All this inconsistency seems to show that Aleni was not a very careful compiler. 
But the point to be remembered is that it was not his aim to give the Chinese 
language a uniform set of place-names for the outside world, and consistency in 


29 OF WC, 53. The name in the Shou-shan text is Ko-ya-mo HK Jie Bt, which does not 
correspond to any of the names of the twelve Apostles. It is a misprint for Ya-ko-mo, Giacomo, 
James, Santiago. The older, T‘ien-hsueh chu han text gives the correct name. 

3? For example, Ricci renders Flanders as Fei-lang-ti-ya fF, BIS Ht #5 Flandria where Aleni 


has Fa-lan-te-ssu, Flandres. 

31 According to Aleni’s preface, (CFWC, 1), ‘ His late Majesty Shen-tsung jf #2 in his 
magnificent and sage virtue, was hospitable to all strangers, no matter from how far they may 
come. And so my friend Ricci submitted his map of ten thousand nations. Later on my friend 
Pantoja was commanded to translate a map printed in the West, and presented a translation of 
the legend of the map. This work was very popular in the society of the capital, but has never 
circulated in print. 

Since His present Majesty came to the throne, all people and things have been renewed in 
spirit .... I admire the work of my predecessors, and do not want to see it lost to the ages. By 
chance I discovered an old draft among their papers, and, adding materials that I have brought 
with me from the West, I edited the general description of nations . . . *. 

Dunne, however, says, ‘In 1623, [Yang T‘ing-ytin] collaborated with Aleni to produce the 
[CFWC].... The foundation of the treatise consisted. of the explanatory notes that de Pantoja 
and de Ursis had written, in compliance with an imperial order, to the World map which Ricci 
had. presented to the throne in 1601" (p. 115). The role of de Ursis is based. on Li Chih-tsao’s 
preface (Hsu, 315); Aleni does not mention him. Whatever the case might have been, Aleni was 
as much compiler as author of the CF WC, and this is reflected m the linguistic evidence of the 


place-names. 
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this matter—as opposed to the more essential matter of images—could not have 
been foremost in his mind. 

While it would require another lengthy study to examine in detail the 
various notices and sources of Chih-fang was chi, it may be noted that this book 
used much the same information as many another Renaissance geography. Thus, 
parallel notices can be found in Sebastian Münster's Cosmographiae universalis 
libre VI (1550, 1572) ** or in such contemporaneous English compilations as 
Peter Heylyn's À little description of the world (sixth ed., 1633).% Also, the format 
of Aleni’s book is very similar to that of George Abbot’s À briefe description of 
the whole worlde (1605), and even more to the 1598 edition of Ortelius's Z} teatro 
del mondo, published at Brescia, which, incidentally, was Aleni's home town. 
All this is not to suggest that Aleni used any of these books (except, perhaps, for 
the last one) for a source or a model, but, rather, to show that Chih-fang wat 
chi, despite its unusual purpose and audience, was very much a geographical 
work of the European Renaissance. The Jesuit bibliographers of the seventeenth 
century often compared this book to contemporary European cosmographies 
(see p. 60, n. 7). 

According to Verhaeren's catalogue of the Jesuit Pei-t'ang 4t, "i library in 
Peking, some dozen geography books in that library's collection were published 
before 1623, the year Aleni’s preface was dated.?* Although Aleni did not write 
his book in Peking, he could have relied on much the same collection wherever 
he worked, and a detailed examination of each item may bear this out. On the 
other hand, it is possible that Aleni did not use any reference work at all, and 
simply supplemented Ricci’s and Pantoja’s notes with his own general know- 
ledge. It may be recalled that he had once been a teacher of the humanities, and 
he was probably aequainted with the books of Ortelius and Ramusio from his 
youth. Parts of Chih-fang wat chi were obviously based on the Bible, or the 


3? For example, the drinking habits of the Tartars quoted on p. 66 above can also be found 
in the 1550 edition of Münster. Although the text of Munster does not mention that the Tartars 
had houses built on wheels, there is an illustration to that effect. Also, both Aleni and Münster 
mention the old myth that nothing poisonous could exist in the British Isles: Aleni, 76; Munster, 
1572 edition, 44. 

33 Heylyn on Muscovy: ‘They are altogether unlearned. Even the priests are meanely 
indoctrinated ; it being cautioned by the great Duke that there be no schooles, lest there should 
be any Schoolers but himselfe : so that the people used to break the Sabaoth, holding it fit only to 
be kept by Gentlemen; and to say in a difficult question, God and our great Duke know all this ; 
and in other talke, All we enjoy health and life, all from our great Duke ...” (p. 843). Cf. CFWC, 
74. The parallel ıs so close that it suggests a single common source. 

34 In the catalogue, some 40 items are indexed under geography, of which 11 were published 
before 1620. Here are the short titles. 

Alsted, Elementale mathematicum, Frankfurt, 1611. 

Alsted, Methodus admirandorum mathematico novem, 1613. 

Apianus, Cosmographia Petri Apians et Gemmae Frisii, 1574; 2 editions. 

Cheyne, De geographia libri duo, 1576. 

Idrisi, Geographia Nubiensis, 1619. 

Maffei, Commentariorum urbanorum, 1603. 

Magini, Moderne tavole di geografia, 1598. 

Dionysius Penegetes, De situ orbis liber, 1556. 

Roomer, Parvum theatrum urbium, 1608. 

Serieck, Van t'beghin der eerster volcken van Europen, 1614. 

See H. Verhaeren, (ed.) (Mission Catholique des Lazaristes à Pékin), Catalogue de la Biblio. 
thèque de Pé-t'ang, Peking, 1949. A recent account of the Jesuit collection is given by J. S. 
Cummins, * Present location of the Pei-t‘ang Library °, Monumenta Nipponica, xx11, 3-4, 1967, 
482-1. 
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Greek and Roman classics, while other parts were based on Aleni's personal 
experience on his way to China.?5 The use of certain standard Chinese transcrip- 
tions for Asian place-names, such as Hu-lu-mu-ssu 22, $& 28 iiy for Hormuz, in- 
dicates familiarity with atleast some Chinese sources. Be that asit may, itis the 
transmission of the book more than its origins that should occupy our attention. 


The transmission of Aleni’s images 

If the sources of Chih-fang wai chi cannot be readily identified, its transmis- 
sion in China 1s eminently traceable. The central position it holds among Jesuit 
geographies has already been noted. À comprehensive survey of the transmis- 
sion of this book must therefore also take into account its derivatives. Ás small 
books, it was not likely that they would have been reprinted independently in 
the Ch'ing period. They were much more probably reprinted as part of some 
collectanea. Hence it is possible to follow their reception from the seventeenth 
to the nineteenth centuries through the indexes of the monumental Chung-kuo 
ts‘ung-shu tsung-lu h [S] 3E Sf &z $$ ‘A cumulative catalogue of Chinese 
collectanea ?.39 

Chih-fang wat chi was first collected during Aleni’s lifetime into T“ien-hsüeh 
ch'u han R ER #7 gg ‘ The first collection of studies of the heavens’, some 22 
Jesuit or Jesuit-inspired works, edited by the Christian scholar Li Chih-tsao. 
Also included was Aleni’s Hsi-hsüeh fan. This collection was never reprinted 
during the Ch‘ing period, and might not otherwise have been important for 
present purposes except for the fact that it had a certain reputation among some 
Ch‘ing literati because of the astronomical and technological titles included in it. 

Next in time was the collection Shuo ling 3% $5 ‘ On bells’, published in 
1702, in the mid-Ch‘ing. Included is a truncated version of Verbiest’s K‘un-yii 
t‘u shuo, separately entitled K‘un-yti wai chi bh S 4} $E ‘ A foreign geography ’. 
The other approximately 60 items in this collection are all native Ch'ing 
travelogues and occasional notes. The original edition of this collection has not 
been available for consultation, but a later edition (1794, see below) proves very 
revealing. In this later edition, Verbiest's name was cited incorrectly in the 
table of contents, and only the most exotic and tantalizing elements of the 
notices are included ; nothing of the moralizing and didactic remains.?? 

In the mid-eighteenth century, when the Ch‘ien-lung emperor formed his 
massive manuscript library, Chih-fang wai chi and K*un-yü t'u shuo were both 
included, while Hsi-hsüeh fan and K*un-yü war chi were not included, but were 
cited in the catalogue of excluded books.%8 The editors of the library com- 
mented on Chth-fang wai chi: ‘Its descriptions are mostly strange and 


35 For example, his visit to Rome, CF WC, 61. 

36 For a description of the Chung-kuo ts‘ung-shu tsung-lu, see S. Y. Teng and K. Biggerstaff, 
An annotated bibliography of selected Chinese reference works, Cambridge, Mass., 1971, 67. 

3? For example, the information on Europe is limited to the finger-size clock made in Germany, 
and various unusual animals and sea monsters. In the table of contents, Verbiest’s name was 
rendered as Huai-jen * of the Extreme South-west ' Bk PG Ej ES C, instead of Nan Huai-jen 


‘of the Extreme West’ Ek pu fg E fC. 
$8 Seu-k'u ts'ai chin shu-mu PQ ME TR XE £t H, Peking, 1960. 
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unascertainable, and must eontain many exaggerations. But the world is so 
large that nothing is really impossible. We include this book for the record 
and to broaden the mind with strange matters '.9? They also suspect that some 
of the notices in Verbiest’s K‘un-yii t'u shuo, such as the one on the Colossus of 
Rhodes, were in fact pilfered from Chinese mythology. (The Colossus is also 
mentioned in Chih-fang wai cht.) In the comments on Hsi-hsüeh fan, they 
concluded that the Jesuits were in fact Persians, and that the religion of the 
Lord of Heaven was in fact Manichaeism ! 4? 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century K'un yü wat chi was again 
reprinted in Shuo ling, which in turn formed a part of a large collection of fairy- 
tales and exotica known as Lung-wei mi shu 8E 5X, 35 BE ‘ Secret books of the 
power of the dragon ’ (1794). This was the edition of K‘un-yti wat cht examined 
above. Next, in the Chia-ch‘mg period (1796-1820), Chih-fang war ch was 
reprinted in the history section of Mo hat chin hu 8& #5 4x # ‘ Sea of ink, pot 
of gold ', along with a variety of lesser-known native works of Chinese history 
and geography. In 1841, K'un-yü t'u shuo was included in the collection Chih 
hat #§ d$ ‘ Pointing to the sea’, which, despite its title, has little to do with 
the sea or seafarers. Nevertheless, Verbiest (and by implication, Aleni) was 
placed in such exalted company as Ku Yen-wu HA # J% and Huang Tsung-hsi 
ta 5+ Bg, two of the foremost early Ch‘ing scholars and philosophers. 

The early 1840’s were also the years of the Opium War and the beginning of 
a new Chinese interest in the outside world. As a result of the impact of the war, 
the first world geography by a Chinese scholar was compiled, of which more 
will be said later. In terms of collectanea, Chih-fang wai chi was reprinted three 
times in 60 years, the first time in Shou-shan ke ts‘ung-shu <F 111 B] 3E € 
* Collections of the Shou-shan Studio ' (1844), an expansion of Mo hai chin hu, 
and the second and third times in specifically geographical, strategical collec- 
tions: Pei chiao hui pien jt, x se #6 ‘ Works on the northern frontier ’ (1865), 
and Huang-ch‘ao fan-shu yü-ti ts‘ung-shu & WS yi B BA Hb € $ ' Books on 
the geography of the tributaries of our imperial dynasty ' (1903). K'un-yü tu 
shuo was not reprinted, while K'un-yi wat chi was printed for the last time in 
1868. i 

It is apparent from the above survey of the printing history of the Jesuit 
geographies that they were not taken very seriously during the first two 
centuries after their publication, but began to be taken seriously from about the 
time of the Opium War. This impression is substantiated by an examination of 
certain Chinese works that cover Western countries. 

In the Ming shih ff] Hi, the articles on Portugal, Spain, and Holland appear 
not to be influenced at all by the Jesuit geographies. This need not be surprising, 
as the three countries were known by names different from those in Chih-fang 
wai cht. The Chinese knew the Portuguese as the Fo-lang-chi, a name applied by 
Muslims to all Christians, and passed on to the Chinese. The Spaniards were 
known by way of the Philippines, and were hence called Lü-sung. The Dutch 


"+ *QGFWO, 1-3. ; 40 Hsü, op. cit., 291. 
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were known as Ho-lan fn F4 Holland. All three countries had acquired a bad 
reputation in China as pirates and uncouth, unscrupulous traders. The Jesuits 
were by no means anxious to be identified with them. Aleni calls the first two 
Po-erh-tu-wa-erh and I-hsi-pa-ni-ya Li Pü j& JE 3B, and omits the Protestant 
Dutch altogether. As a result, they were not identified with the colonizers of 
Macao, the Philippines, and Batavia, and the confusion in the Chinese mind was 
not cleared up. The article on Italy in the Wing shih deals mainly with the 
missionaries themselves. The Jesuits' theory of the five continents is referred to 
and condemned as ridiculous, but the reader is told to consult Chih-fang wat chi 
for further details on Italy and Europe. The attitude of the editors is thus 
rather ambiguous. 41 

Also ambiguous is the attitude of the editors of the imperial encyclopaedias 
Ku-chin t'u-shu chi-ch'eng & 4 f| 3& 46 ji; ‘ Summation of ancient and modern 
books ' and Huang-ch‘ao wen-hsien t'ung-k'ao & BR X Bk 38 Z ' Critical study 
of the documents of the imperial dynasty '. The former, which is the largest 
encyclopaedia in Chinese history, and compiled during the late K'ang-hsi era, 
quotes extensively from Verbiest’s K‘un-yii t'u shuo in its section on general 
geography, but lists most of the places described by Aleni and Verbiest as 
countries on which there was not enough information, ie. countries whose 
existence was somewhat in doubt. These lists include Moghul, I-hsi-pa-ni-ya, 
Po-erh-tu-wa (an abbreviated Portugal), the Americas, Asia, Europe, Libya, 
Magellanica, Hungary, Muscovy, and so on, along with more or less mythical 
lands described by native authors. In the notice on Luzon, seven leaves are 
devoted to the traditional relations between that island and China, the Spanish 
conquest, Spanish atrocities against the Chinese there, and Iberian pirates; 
then was appended Verbiest’s (Aleni’s) story of the mighty eagle, almost as an 
afterthought ! 4 (See p. 69 above.) 

In Huang-ch'ao wen-hsien t*ung-k'ao, dating from the mid-eighteenth century, 
much of the information on Western countries is based on the Jesuit works, and 
long passages from Chih-fang wat chi are quoted almost verbatim. Yet the 
comment of the editors is instructive. 

*... The lands and climates, products and public affairs, of [the 

missionaries °] own countries are often described in terms that exceed the 

excellence of the Middle Kingdom. While we may believe that in certain 
faraway places, strange things and events and simple and honest people may 

occur, this talk of the five continents is really absurd .. ..' 4 
Quoting from the Jesuit works was an act of suspension of disbelief for the sake 
of making the record of foreign countries as complete as possible. The imperial 


* Chang Wei-hua RE HE $8, Ming shih Fo-lang-chi, Lü-sung, Ho-lan, I-ta-li-ya ssu chuan 
chu-shik A H1 fb BH E EL À An HB GE AH 85 yu (8 iE K (preface dated 1934; 


photoreprint edition, Taipei, 1972), 216. 

5? For the Ku-chin t'u-shu chi-ch'eng, seo Teng and Biggerstaff, op. cit., 95. Citations from 
Verbiest-Aleni can be found in vols. v-3, vi-2, vrr-307, vin-88, vrrr-105, vinr-139, vru-140. 
(Notations used follow Giles's index.) 

48 Huang-ch'ao wen-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao (first ed., 1747-- ; photoreprint, Shanghai, 1936), chuan 
298, pp. kao 1461—14. MARIE a. 
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editors were careful not to endorse the Jesuits’ view of the world. 

If such was the case in the mid-Ch'ing, by the 1840's, with at least the more 
far-sighted of the Chinese literati, the attitude was almost entirely reversed. 
Commissioner Lin Tse-hsü, when preparing to fight the Opium War, assigned 
his adviser Wei Yuan ff JE to study whatever information he could find about 
Western countries, and to compile a world history and geography as a basis for 
future policy planning. What resulted from this effort was the Hat-kuo t'u chih 
HE E [E] xb ‘Illustrated gazetteer of maritime countries’, the first global 
geography by a native Chinese scholar. This work first appeared in 1844, and 
was revised and expanded in 1847 and 1852, when it reached the size of 100 
books, and was a major source of information on the West for Chinese readers 
for the following decades.44 Wei was a careful historian, and had published 
important studies of Chinese history; but in this project he was handicapped 
by his ignorance of any foreign language and his total reliance on sources in 
Chinese. Apart from the reports of Chinese travellers—and not many of his 
contemporaries travelled very far from eastern Asia—he gathered his informa- 
tion from the Chinese works and translations of a few British, American, and 
Portuguese writers, some Macao periodicals, and Aleni and Verbiest.*? His 
presentation consisted of long quotations from his sources, and his own introduc- 
tions, criticisms, and summarizing remarks. The following, taken from his 
introduction to the general section on Europe, gives an idea of the limitations 
of his knowledge and his indebtedness to Aleni. 

‘... Ta Chin k # began to have intercourse with China in the Wan-li 

Wi J period of the Ming dynasty, when Matteo Ricci arrived. Ta Ch'in is 

actually the country of Italy of the Western Ocean. All the Franks and 

Portuguese who live in Macao or join the Imperial Astronomical Bureau 

began with the Italians. Italy is the suzerain nation of the Religion of the 

Lord of Heaven, and there is a succession of Religious Emperors who preach 

in the name of Heaven. To this day all the kings of the countries of the 

Western Ocean must be invested by the Religious Emperor when they are 

enthroned; and they always consult him on important matters. They also 

invite some dozens of his senior disciples to take charge of the religious 
affairs of the various countries, and call these men kings of the Law. The 

Religious Emperor is like the Dalai Lama of Tibetan Buddhism, while the 

kings of the Law are like the Khutuktu who reside with the several tribes of 

the Mongols. (Although Macao as a port is under the Portuguese, the king 
of the Law there is Italian.) From ancient times only Italy had been able to 
discipline all the Western Ocean countries [emphasis in the original]. Since 

Italy became divided, its religion remains but its wealth and power are gone, 

and the Franks [Portugal? France ?] and England have taken over the 

predominant position ....’ 46 


44 cf. Immanuel Hsu, Zhe rise of modern China, New York, 1970, 241, 333-4. 

45 Wei Yuan, Hai-kuo t'u chih (100 chüan edition of 1852), chuan 4, postscript on the atlas. 

46 ibid., chuan 37, leaf la. Ta Ch'in in various Chinese sources has been used to refer to the 
Eastern Roman Empire, or specifically the Syrian province thereof. 
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Aleni was taken as an authority, at least for the Western world up to the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and his word was accepted as the truth 
when he was right as well as when he was (deliberately) wrong. Wei Yuan never 
managed to clarify the Franks/Portugal/France muddle, nor was he able to 
distinguish between the Roman Empire, the Papacy, and Italy. Aleni was in 
part responsible for these confusions. 

Wei Yuan was not the only nineteenth-century geographical writer to have 
taken Aleni and the other Jesuit authors at their word. As late as 1877, mistakes 
traceable to the Jesuits, and the names of Aleni and Verbiest as geographical 
authorities still figured in the Hsiao fang hu chai qü-ti ts‘ung ch‘ao À Jy a FF 
fl Hi xx Bb ‘Collection of geographical papers of the Little Square Vase 
Studio ' edited by Wang Hsi-ch'i E $8 jiit.47 And in 1875, the famous scholar 
and reform governor-to-be Chang Chih-tung 5E Z ifj was to recommend 
Chih-fang wai chi as a classic on foreign countries in his Shu-mu ta wen 3t A&E 
fu] ‘ Answers to questions on bibliography ’.48 


Conclusion 

From the above, it is apparent that Chih-fang was chi (and in a few cases, its 
derivatives) enjoyed a certain amount of circulation in China from the seven- 
teenth to the nineteenth centuries, and helped to shape the ideas of world 
geography of nineteenth-century readers. This, perhaps more than anything 
else, makes the book an important subjeot for study. 

It is ironic that the Jesuits’ image of the world was not accepted when they 
held a virtual monopoly of the intellectual communications between China and 
Europe, and when a general acceptance of that image would have furthered their 
cause; but that much of that image came to be taken seriously when the 
monopoly had been lost, and when whatever truth there was in that image had 
become largely antiquated and useless to its promoters and receivers. Further- 
more, while the book was written as an inducement to the unconverted literati 
(as the omission of the story of the Crucifixion suggests), it succeeded only in 
convincing the converted, the Christian scholar-officials of the Ming dynasty. 
This part of the Jesuits’ propaganda effort had failed. An early chance for 
cross-cultural understanding and mutual appreciation had been lost. But the 
real irony is in the clash of two conflicting ethnocentrisms, a conflict which is 
still very much with us today, in our world-system of nation-states, self- 
righteous ideologies combined with emotional nationalisms, cultivated ignorance, 
and misinformation. 

The irony of images and ethnocentrisms has been largely missed by modern 
historians because they have tended to focus on the transmission of scientific 
information rather than on the cultivation of images. This focus has led them 
to discuss what was scientifically * correct ’ in the Jesuits’ Chinese works, rather 


47 One author, for instance, denies that Aleni was authoritative because the CF IWC does not 
mention Russia, apparently not knowing that Russia was Muscovy in the book. 

48 Chang Chih-tung, Shu-mu ta-wen pu-cheng fij JE, indexed edition (Hong Kong, 1969), 
leaf 19b. 
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than what was intentionally ‘incorrect’. Hence the attention paid to maps 
rather than to books, to cartography rather than geographical lore, to Ricci 
rather than Aleni. This is a misleading focus, as it distorts the Jesuits’ own 
objectives as much as the Chinese reception. (Only one recent writer (Mish) has 
concentrated on Aleni’s efforts at ‘ creating an image of Europe for China ’, but 
he has interested himself in translation rather than analysis.) 

As for the legacy of the Jesuits’ geographical works, there does not appear 
to have been much. By the second half of the nineteenth century, when Aleni’s 
book became a classie, more up-to-date Western geographies had also begun 
to take its place. Not even many of his transcriptions of place-names remain— 
transcriptions from the English have largely replaced those from the Romance 
languages. None of the transcriptions given on pp. 76-7, for instance, is still in 
general circulation. 

Are Aleni et alii to be condemned for their deliberate distortions and 
falsifications ? This is essentially the same question as whether the Jesuit 
astronomers should have discarded the Ptolemaic in favour of the Galilean 
world-view. This was probably a largely irrelevant question for most of the 
Jesuits themselves. I suspect that even if Galileo had not been condemned by 
Rome, the Jesuits in Peking still would not have rocked their own boat with 
the Chinese by teaching one theory in one year and switching to a radically 
different one the next. For those men committed primarily to one set of 
(religious) truth, other truths were at best of secondary importance. To accuse 
them of dishonesty is to share their moral absolutism, albeit with a different 
absolute. And so, let this moral irony rest with the historical irony of Chih-fang 
war cha. 


THE ARAPACANA SYLLABARY IN THE OLD LALITA-VISTARA 


By Joan Broucx 


The tenth chapter in the Lalita-vistara, entitled Inpisalasamdarsana- 
parivarta, is well known for the list of 64 different forms of writing which were 
mastered by the Bodhisattva in his schooling. The text continues by describing 
how his 10,000 fellow-pupils, by reason of his supernatural power (adhisthanena), 
when they pronounced the individual syllables (mätrkä), produced for each 
sound a symbolic or esoteric phrase beginning with the syllable in question. 
Thus, yada akäram parikirtayants sma, tadà anityah sarvasamskarasabdo niscaratt 
sma ‘When they recited the syllable a, then there arose the sound (phrase) 
“ Non-eternal are all the samskaras’”’’. (I refrain from attempting to improve 
the dubious grammar of the edition; but the sense is not m doubt.) The 
remainder of the Sanskrit syllabary is dealt with in a comparable manner, in 
the normal order, a, à, $, 2, . . . ka, kha, ga, gha, na... ha. 

With this alphabetical order, and with only minor variations in the symbolic 
explanations, the later of the two extant Chinese translations of the Lalita- 
vistara agrees. This is the Fang-kuang ta-chuang-yen ching Jj E R HE R Æ, 
translated by Divakara, a.p. 683 (T, xx, no. 187, the relevant passage being 
pp. 559c-560b). The earlier Chinese translation, the P'u-yao ching % WE f, 
translated by Dharmaraksa, A.D. 308 (T, m, no. 186, pp. 498c-499a), is 
surprisingly different in this passage, the more so since at first sight the list 
does not appear to be a syllabary at all, but a series of Chinese words. On 
further examination it became clear that these Chinese words are translations 
of Indian words, and that the initial syllables of these Indian words are indeed 
arranged in the order of a syllabary. This js not, however, the standard order 
as found in the current Sanskrit text, but, as I hope to demonstrate, the well- 
known Buddhist esoteric syllabary named Arapacana after its first five 
characters. I must make it clear that the purpose of this article is only to 
establish this point: itis not intended as a detailed treatise on the Arapacana 
as such, which would be a much longer and more complicated task. 

With one exception, all the other versions of the Indian syllabary, both 
standard and Arapacana, give as headings only Chinese syllables transliterating 
the Indian sounds. Interestingly, the exception was one of the first found by 
a European scholar, Stanislas Julien, who used it as one of his sources for his 
masterly Méthode pour déchiffrer et transcrire les noms sanscrits qui se recontrent 
dans les livres chinois, Paris, 1861, 16 ff. The version he used was that of the 
Fan-i-ming-t-chi 88 SE 4 3€ f (T, Liv, no. 2131, pp. 11325-11360). In this 
late work of the first half of the twelfth century, the compiler Fa-yün % Æ 
has assembled a large number of explanations of the Arapacana from different 
Chinese translations, most of which do not directly concern us here. Each 
entry, however, begins with an Indian word in transliteration, followed by a 
Chinese translation. The source of these headings is indicated by a quotation 
from the # si near the beginning of Fa-yün's introductory remarks, and by 
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the parenthetical insertion of J £& in the entry ra. We may therefore consult 
directly the Ta chth-tu lun K 4 FE 3$, Kumarajiva’s renowned translation of 
the Mahä-prajñäpäramitopadesa, composed between A.D. 404 and 406 
(cf. Lamotte, Le traité de la grande vertu de sagesse, 1x1, pp. xlviiff.) The 
exemplifying Indian words with their Chinese translations appear in the com- 
mentary portion (T, xxv, no. 1509, pp. 4085-4092), and it may be noted that 
they do not always accord with the explanations of the transliterated syllables 
in the Pañcavimsati text under discussion. Each entry is of the form # M 
XE = UG ‘raja(h): the Ch'in say kou “ dirt" ?. : 

À comparison shows that, from the total of 42 items in the syllabary, 10 of 
the head-words in our text are identical with Kumärajiva’s translations, while 
another four are words of closely similar meanings. Moreover, all of these 
correspond in identical positions in the syllabary. They are nos. 4, 5, 8, (9), 
12, 15, (18), 20, 22, 25, (27), (33), 35, 37. It is impossible to believe that these 
identities should be thus distributed, and in corresponding order, as the result 
of random chance. This fact by itself gives conclusive proof that the syllabary 
of the P'u-yao ching is the Arapacana. It remains to examine the items one 
by one, in order to see to what extent there is agreement with other versions, 
and where possible (namely, except in the case of conjunet consonants) with 
the later Lalita-vistara (Iw. 2). As will be seen, many more of the items than 
the 14 already mentioned can be explained, some with certainty, others with 
fair probability, although a few remain speculative or simply unintelligible. 

For a list of Chinese sources containing the Arapacana, see Mochizuki, 1, 
p. 1946. For our present purpose, however, many of these give no assistance. 
Thus, in the Hua-yen 3 lg (Avatamsaka) versions, as the Sanskrit text of the 
Gandavyüha shows, there is no attempt to illustrate the head-syllable in the 
esoteric explanation: e.g. rakäram parikirtayato ’nantatalasambhedam nama 
prajfiaparamatà-mukham avakrantam (ed. Suzuki and Idzumi, Kyoto, 1949, 448 ; 
- ed. P. L. Vaidya, Darbhanga, 1960, 353). In effect, the principal material for 
comparison is provided by the Prajfapüramatà texts (Pp.), and among the 
Chinese translations of these I have used mainly that of Hsüan-tsang (Hs.) in 
the Satasähasrikä (Ss.) (T, v, ch. 53, p. 302b: the same translator’s versions 
in the Paficavimáati (Pv.), T, viz, ch. 415, p. 8lc, and the Astadasa, T, vu, 
ch. 490, p. 4895, being virtually identical) Wherever relevant, I have added 
the Indian words given by Kumarajiva (Ku.) in the passage from the Mppé. 
mentioned above. Most of the abbreviations used will be clear; but see also 
the list given at the end of this article. 

The standard form for each item is a heading H zi X 3% ' When he says 
“ X "5, followed by an explanation !H v, y, z (Z) # ' he produces the sound 
“x, y, 2" . The head-word X is sometimes repeated in the explanation, 
though not always, and is several times represented by a near-synonym. In 
the discussion here, only the head-word is cited, and in most cases only portions ' 
of the explanation relevant to the identification of the syllable. 

l. A 4 ‘without’: negative prefix a-: W d$ E Z JE dX anitya-, 
duhkha-, $ünya-, anätmaka-, the four elements of the duhkha-satya, when the 
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#1 SN RME BES EE modd 
RBS HH ES RR ER pits ENT 
cde, SEU oe Bete slo S SEN ia, 
ov ok SON SES UE T eH, 
e» de SK EET K ERN Un, 
- Angie um EAR m, 
vo ditt, C3 ST, CLER SERES DN ln, 
edges ILE MURS EL 
> SRI SS IRURE RAB Un, 
eo ok IND SERE SET BER BS e AE i, 
e» aita ROC ET, SER n, BAL ER A 
EE NUS ey eR te ES, 
zn RS CET. AN, 
S RL MT A- A d icy npo 
e RU RR ED ERU ENS Em, 
zm Age EEE Be. pe e GN D, 
s Sok fh, E 3C SET Bn, t RE eds C VA f 
e gm, Eee | ERRORS R, 
s dcn, BR, BERS RR o ER rt, 
ach i Oe ET ER AER NL UL, 
09 Sok (i FS AU KG EN GA ae i, 
S EIL, HAC SAS RR N H, 
a Sk ton HAC ST, BR CRI HERS Hn, 
SES UN E ES A BAN ME 10 


SSK Ce SN, ME ER ER IRN 

8 Sok HN RR OST, BR ER, EE 

SEK Be SS. EK Ne, 

SEE DES p ES ito, 

Sp RACE Sm, Sg Ee SE, NÉE, 

SUE NES, RU MES BB HE 

& dtm S AUTEURS KE NET, 

SUE Re RC EET d en Vo 11] EN 

B 3i. SR SORE EER Howse, HU 

s $k INIM XLI B. pi EE ia, 

SER, EN AT EE E RC HN t. 

idm, RC SLAC EPR ER ANGELS, 
fi, 

Sh Me EET E ER SES ERR, f, 

Sah MI AR ARTE IU, 

S KU, eade ER ACHR SN Lee DU 

SEIS ER RC BIB ER SES Ht 

z US SER RET Ker Ss nd Pd ln, 
RUD ER NU ST, BS RK os, HAS, (fn, 
FR RER ASRS RE NES YK Rita, 
Re BE one nee M] | RER IPN KA, 
RER RS AMEN, HR ee ades 
RENE via Mo iz BR 28-1 En, ch 


FARR ERE aay EN, 


; pp. 498c-499a 


Taisho shinshü daizõkyð, 


four truths are subdivided into four elements each : 


sodasabhir äkärair 


Mochizuki, 11, 1872a, Mahdvyutpatts (ed. Sakaki), 


ant, 


= ty 


ny aryasa 


tà 


visart 


1190-3. 


rtha- 


rati-, which may well be corrupt. Pp. rajas-, confirmed by Ku. 2 Bj rajo(s), 


transl. 3g ‘ dirt’. 


explained as 


rajas- ‘passion’ (or perhaps räga or rat): 


‘attachment to Z£ #& He rdga, dvesa, moha’. Lv. 2 has raty-arati-para 
‘limit; finally, especially ’, a possible rendering of parama-. 


In the explanation A % I& BF appears to be an ad hoc rendering of 


2. RA R: 
9. PA X: 


paramärtha-satya-Suddha-. Ku. ye $4 % 4h (so to be emended, where the 
printed text has Æ pE for the last two characters) paramattha, transl. $F -— 38. 


caryä. In the explanation, the head-word is replaced by the 


Lo. 2, paramärtha- only, where its Chinese version is fuller, 9 $8 — # m 
4. CA fT: 


paramärtha-satya-nirdesa ; Pp. paramartha-nirdesa-. 
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more honorifie z&: ‘for countless aeons (asamkhyeya-kalpa) pursuing the 
bhävanä-märga”. Iw. 2 is completely different, catur-drya-satya-, as is also the 
Pp. version, cyavanopapatti-, Hs. 3g 4E. Our version, however, is confirmed 
as ancient by Ku. i 3 7% Pkt. cariyä, transl. 13. 

5. NA A: na ‘not’, agreed by Ku. ff na, transl. 75; further confirmed 
by Lw. 2 näma-rüpa-, agreeing with ZZ f4 in our text. Pp. nàmüpagatatvàat. 

6. LA $L ' confused, agitated’: here the equivalent Indian word remains 
uncertain. The most probable would be ludita (luthita, etc.: the manuscripts 
fluctuate in the spelling), ‘ agitated (in mind)’, Pali lultta-citia, with also the 
connotation of ‘impurity’. This conjecture may find support from the fact 
that ludita is also translated elsewhere by the compound # fl, the first 
character of which occurs in the explanation here. Thus, ‘ get rid of the ocean 
of samsära which has mental impurity as its cause’. Further, although the 
exact head-word remains doubtful, the overlapping with the other texts makes 
it certain that this entry does represent la. Here we have 4: 7t, Yi samsaraugha ; 
Iw. 2 has only latá-chedana-, but Divakara’s translation, which includes the 
phrase Æ J£ 4% (ik, implies sarva-samsdra-lata-chedana-; Pp., with a double 
explanation, lokottirnatedt trsnd-lata-hetupratyaya-samutsdditatuadt (with which 
last phrase compare also f ... YM in our text). Ku. 3 sk laghu, transl. $8, 
probably represents a similar idea, ' frivolous ’. 

7. DA jig: dana, expanded in the explanation as dàna-S$ia-vidga- 
samyaktva- (*). The last member of the compound, jE, should perhaps be 
emended to jb $amatha. Iw. 2 dána-dama-samyama-saurabhya- ; Pp. dänta- 
damatha-; Ku. BE HE dama, translated (hardly adequately) as 3 ' good’. 

8. BA fü: bandhana, explained by ‘release from imprisonment and 
torture ', thus close to Zw. 2 bandhana-moksa-, and confirmed by Ku. YE pg 
ba(m)dha, transl. fi. 

9. DA #: Pkt. dah- ‘burn’, where Skt. has the dental initial, dah-: 
explained by ‘ burning the evil lusts of the klesas E& 55. Iw. 2 has damara- 
mara-nigrahana-, which is unconvincing, even although the Skt. edition of Pv. 
also has damara-. Ss. has the misreading wkära-, which has led to the senseless 
ubhayagata- in its explanation. The sense of ' burning’ is established for Py. 
here by Dharmaraksa’s translation of Pv., ##, and Hs. $A. There is further 
confirmation from Ku. 2 By Pë (thus v. l. in T, which in the text gives the 
last character as 4t, tha) dajjha(m)da, transl. #4. Curiously, Ku. designates the 
form as ‘South Indian’, a term which subsequently also he uses for Prakrit. 
This will then be the participle in Gandhari: ef. Sheth, Pava-sadda-mahannavo, 
s.v. dajÿjhamta; GDhp., 75, 159 dajamana- (a spelling which implies 
dayjhamana-). 

10. SA f; G saddhà (GDhp., 260, written sadha; Skt. sraddha). This is 
certain, since the explanation gives the standard list of the (five) balas and 
indriyas, frequently mentioned, e.g., T, vur, no. 221, p. 25b; no. 222, p. 194c; 
Mahävyutpatti 983-7: sraddha, virya, smrti, samadhi, prajñä, the third being 
omitted in our text, probably accidentally. As F. W. Thomas observed (p. 202), 
the modern Pp. editions, with dental sa-, exemplified by sanga-, are also 
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compatible with an earlier G form: cf. GDhp., index, s.v. saga, where various 
forms of the same root are attested with retroflex initial. Lv. 2 sad-dyatana-, 
etc.; and Chinese versions of Pp. also show >< ‘six’. 

ll. VA % ‘excellent’: vara. The explanation, ‘the excelling, noble 
(arya), unsurpassed (anuttara) path’, is merely a more elaborate version of 
Lv. 2, vara-yäna-. Ss. diverges, with vdcya-sesa-, obviously corrupt, since Pv. 
has vak-patha-, supported by the Chinese translation # = i: Ku. fn % 4h 
vappatha, Skt. väkpatha-. 

12. TA An: tathà. The regular use of this word to translate tathà is familiar 
from the standard versions of fathägata. Iv. 2 has tathatäsambheda- (i.e. 
tathata-asambheda-}, for which our text is doubtless a corruption, with 
tathägata- FS 4n BE RE Bp EB. Pop. supports tathaté, Hs. IR 40; Ku. simply 
A 4h tatha, transl. An. 

13. YA Tài (?): this item remains doubtful, and no appropriate Indian 
word beginning with ya- appears to match the Chinese head-word. Lv. 2 has 
yathavad-dharma-pratwedha- ‘understanding the dharma as it really is’, or 
perhaps ‘ thoroughly understanding the Truly Existent Dharma ', scil. Nirvana. 
The explanation in our text could conceivably be a liberal translation of some- 
thing similar: #8 JX fA Be DÀ TA (Le. an alternative writing for # 7) seeing 
the quiescence of the Santa-dharma’. In Saddharma-pundarika i, 41 dharmam 
... Santam is translated by Dharmaraksa as FX #& 0: (T, Ix, no. 263, p. 65a), 
where Kumärajiva has 4X ik ýk (no. 262, p. 3b). Pp. confirms yathavat ; 
Hs. 4n £t; Ku. %& 4d) Be yathavat, transl. $. 

The difficulty remains in the head-word. It can be recalled that ya and $a 
are very similar in shape in the Kharosthi script, and are sometimes hard to 
distinguish in some scribal hands in the Niya documents from Central Asia. 
Further, where Sanskrit and Pal have yatha, GDhp. has yatha, yadha, and 
yada. It is possible, then, that Dharmaraksa's text had sada (Skt. Santa), 
corrupted from yathä(vat), with the consequent replacement of the word by 
Sänta- in the explanation. This would then naturally result in #4 as the head- 
word. Needless to say, such an explanation 1s highly conjectural. 

14. STA 1X : from the explanation, it seems probable that this syllable is 
extracted from nasta, the first word in the explanation being in fact a near- 
synonym: YE HR JAR RE EA ‘ with anger destroyed (nasta-krodha), indifferent to 
quarrels (vivida-mirvimma) . Pp. differs in its explanation, with stambha- ; 
but Hs. confirms the retroflex initial by the transliteration 2& WE sta. An 
incomplete (or Prakritic ?) version of stambha is implied by Ku. FE 2E ta(m)bha, 
transl. f W ‘ obstruction’. F. W. Thomas (p. 202) was presumably right in 
considering that síambha should be read here in Pp., though he doubtless 
exaggerated when he wrote that the word was ‘ so frequently spelt in Sanskrit '. 

15. KA 4g: karma-, explained by SP pA $84 päpa-punya-vipäka-, and 
justified by Lo. 2 karma-vipakavatara-. Pp. has the agent noun, kéraka-, 
Ku. fE 3E. 

16. SA #1: here, for no obvious reason, the head-word is extracted from 
(sarva)jfía- in the explanation: — 4] 4 ££ 4 3886 sarvajña-jfänäsambheda-. 
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Lv. 2 shows only a slight though inferior variant, sarvajfta-jftanabhssambodhana- . 
The corruption is old, as is shown by Divakara’s translation 34 28. Pp. diverges, — 
with samatä-, but Ku., presumably from another source, has BE 2 sarva, 
transl. — H5. 

17. MA R$: Mara, with the explanation K JR 77 R 'E£ JB ‘ conquering 
the force of Mara and his retinue’. For Mara’s army, cf. Sutta-nipata 425-9. 
Whether or not it is an inaccuracy on the part of Dharmaraksa, it would seem 
probable that the Indian original had a phrase corresponding to Pali jetvà 
maram savühanam (AN 11, 15, etc.). For this last, ‘ Mara with his elephant(s) ’ 
is hardly adequate, and it may be preferable to understand ‘ with his supporting 
armies’ or some similar expression. I am grateful to my colleague K. R. 
Norman for the information that the Anguttara-commentary on the above 
occurrence of the phrase glosses the word savähanam by sasenakam. To a 
Chinese, “together with his ministers’ would not have seemed out of place. 
Quite otherwise Lo. 2 madamanopasamana-; Pp. mamakära-, Ku. Ke Be sin AE, 
idem, transl. d& B. 

[$ which follows here is an item absent from the standard syllabary. 
There is no evidence at present to indicate whether it is an interpolation, or an 
original term subsequently dropped.] 

18. GA #f: ‘go’, hence a form from the root gam-, confirmed by Pp. 
gamana-, Ku. 4m BE gada (Skt. gata); cf. also 3& 3t Sugata. Here the sense of 
the head-word is absent in the explanation: # E 1: 4 À BL ‘ (going) 
unperturbed (andkula ?) in the sad-dharma’. 

19. THA ik: ‘stop, stand’, tha- (Skt. sthd-). Pp. has sthana- ‘place’, 
Sanskritized from thdna, this sense being confirmed by Hs. J£. Our text, 
however, has extracted the root from thdma- (Skt. sthäman-) ‘fortitude’: 
tlt 44 JJ di  lauktka-bala-varsdradya-. The correctness of the identification 
of the syllable is confirmed by Lv. 2 tháma-bala-vega-vassaradya- $& Fy W B. 
It is of interest that Prajfia gives here XE 4h stha (T, xix, no. 997, p. 535a). 
Ku. for once is irrelevant, giving a transcription and translation of tathagata. 

20. JA Az: jät, with the explanation duhkha-jaráa-vyadhi-marana-sama- 
tukramana-, beside Lv. 2 jard-marana-samatikramana-. Pp. jati- only; Hs. 
Æ #8; Ku. B] HE BH 3E jads-yard, transl. 4: 3E. 

21. SVA $: cf. G svadi (Skt. smrti). The first problem here is in the 
head-word, where ji might have seemed more appropriate to the sense 
proposed. It is possible, but by no means necessary, to assume that d£ is 
written here for [% merely by the omission of the additional ‘ heart '-radical. 
However, the two words are obviously etymologically related, ‘mind’ and 
‘to bear in mind’ (Karlgren, ??' and “zak respectively). In contrast to non- 
Buddhist Sanskrit, the sense of smrti, Pali sati, is not normally * memory ’, but 
‘mindfulness, awareness °, and for this # is not an unreasonable translation. 
Although other and later Chinese translators rendered the term etymologically 
as W, 3, x5, memory’, the distinctive Buddhist sense is given as À by 
Dharmaraksa in the list of the five 2ndriyas (cf. no. 10 above); also Rahder, 
Index to the Dasabhiimka-sitra, s.v. smrti $W. The explanation can then be 
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understood as ‘with mindfulness (Pali satima), he steadfastly walks alone 
(cf. Pali Dhp. 61 ekacariyam dalham kayirä) in the three (loka)-dhatus ’. 

There has been a fluctuation here between sva- and $va-: Ku. ji Wk Spa 
(emend to Y& sva), which he says has no meaning, wherefore he does not offer 
a Chinese translation. Amoghavajra gives the dental, VP mG sva (T, xix, 
no. 1019, p. 708b). The later Pp. tradition settled for $va, and the modern 
editions have $vasa-, which is hardly meaningful in the context. Hs., however, 
transcribing 3H # sva, gives in the explanation the more acceptable rendering 
2 FE dsvàsa-. 

22. DHA tk: dharma. The Chinese explanation here is obscure to me; 
but no discussion is needed for such an obvious head-word. Pp. has dharma- 
dhàtu-, Hs. %: Ht; Ku. BR ME dhamma, transl. %:. Iw. 2 diverges, dhanam 
aryanam saptandham. 

23. SA #k ‘sigh; praise’, elsewhere used as a translation (though too 
etymological) of anusamsa. Here it seems probable that the word is a translation 
of G "sasana (Skt. $asana, but misunderstood by the translator as equivalent 
to $vasana). In the explanation, however, the correct sense has been under- 
stood: BH Hp EA BH 4 yathabhilasam (yathapramidhanam ?) anusasanam. Lo. 2 
Samatha-vipasyana-; Pp. Samatha-; Ku. Wk £ sa(m)ta, transl. F W. 

24. KHA $i ‘ difficult, etc.’: in Buddhist texts, a standard translation for 
akkhana (Skt. aksana), from which the syllable kha is extracted here for the 
head-word. The meaning is not in doubt: [& /\ $ SE Fh ‘ discarding the evils 
of the eight inopportune births’. Although the development ks > kh is in 
general foreign to G, the form shana occurs several times in GDhp. (never 
. ksana), where it must be a loan-word from a central Prakrit. Iw. 2 khasama- 
sarva-dharma- ; Pp. khasamata-; Ku. t} kha, transl. jẹ 2 ‘ ether, emptiness ’. 
The Taishô edition mistakenly adds here ff, which is absent from some of its 
sources, thus giving khaga ' bird’. 

25. KSA sk: ksaya, with which Pp. agrees: Hs. ES $; Ku. X NI 
ksaya, transl. #. Lv. 2 appears to be corrupt: ksana-paryantabhilapya-sarva- 
dharma-. Divakara’s explanation of the syllable is 2& x t£ ZR HE BH — 
5] #k ‘the aksaras cannot express all the dharmas °, whence the Sanskrit text 
of Lv. 2 may be emended to aksara-paryantanabhilapya-sarva-dharma-. 

26. STA JE : ‘place’, hence sthäna, in spite of the absence of the aspiration 
in the established form of the syllabary; confirmed by Dharmaraksa also 
with # in his translation of Pv.; Hs. transliterates pë #9 sta, but has FX JE HX 
sthänästhäna- in the explanation. The modern Sanskrit editions are corrupt: 
Ss. stava-, Pv. tacca-. 

27. NA $$: fana (Skt. jana): '& SE Hm fe Æ EE‘ (his) wisdom is noble 
(arya), without hmdrance’. Iw. 2 fiaküre jüàpana-íabdah; Pp. jfiüna-; 
Ku. # 3[ fina, transl. #. 

28. RTHA Æ: this syllable is almost certainly extracted from the com- 
pound arthänartha, the Chinese head-word being similarly taken from the 
compound Æ. 3E, for which we have near-synonyms in the explanation, 3% 38 
and Jh jig. Hs. #€; Ku. [m ft attha (Skt. artha), transl. #. Comparable 
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collocations are found in Pali: Jat. 1, 105 guna-dosam vuddhi-hänim attha- 
nattham fated; 1n, 234 subhasita-dubbhasitam atthänattham Mtähitam janitum. 

29. BHA 4: bhava. In. 2 bhava-vibhava-, but with v. 1. -tibhava-. Our 
text gives support to this, with = #4 tribhava. Pp. differs, with bhanga- ; 
Hs. pk 33 ; Ku. 9E ly bho(m)ga, transl. HE (in the commentary, though in the 
sütra text he has the same translation as Hs.). 

30. CHA % ‘abandon, discard’: the head-word should thus be a form 
from the Prakrit root chadd- which has the same sense. Explained as 3 if 
B BR € 3 iA ‘forsaking all that leads to the delusion which is Self’. Lv. 2, 
replacing chadd-, succeeds in retaining a similar sense: chanda-ràga-prahàna- 
“forsaking desire and lust’. Moksala in his translation of the Pv. also has 
here 3, while Dharmaraksa in the corresponding passage gives $% i ‘ burn, 
set fire to’. The later Pp. versions, however, agree with Lv. 2 chanda-: Hs. 
fk 5S; Ku. in the siitra text Zk, but in the commentary fm $ $E gacchadi, 
transl. $. The modern Sanskrit editions are corrupt: Ss. chedana-, Pv. 
chaver api. 

31. SMA qp, ‘self’. Uncertain in this context. We might think of 
G sva < sma: cf. no. 21. It is possible, then, that in the course of transmission 
of the text the head-word in the original had been transposed into G, with 
sva for sma, with the explanation adjusted accordingly: © E #8 3e HR XR 
svagam-utpüdita-kusalükusala-karma-. The Sanskrit Pp. preserves the initial, 
with smarana-. Hs. transcribes YA JM sma, and in the explanation has FE & 
smarana. The problem is further complicated by Ku., who gives [m] 2% H 
asma, i.e. Skt. aéman- ‘stone’, transl. 44. Cf. the fluctuation between s and 
$ in no. 21. 

32. HVA 3& : ‘ego’, Skt. aham. There appears to be no really satisfactory 
solution here. Pp. àhvüna-; Hs. in the same sense If 4; Ku. K fg hvaya, 
transl. M& 38. One might speculate that the syllable here had been corrupted 
to tva, leading to a head-word G atwa (Skt. diman-), or that hva had somehow 
been misinterpreted as G ahu, aho (Skt. aham). In either case, the explanation 
here would then have been adjusted to suit the new head-word, and would in 
fact be fitting, ik £y YG 99 fk ‘destroying the impure lusts of the body’, an 
explanation which would hardly be suitable for Ghvana- ‘ summoning’. None 
of the other versions of the syllabary, however, give any support to such a 
conjecture. 

33. TSA fif (given as a footnote variant in the Taishó edition, but certainly 
correct here as against Jj): extracted from matsara or mätsarya, the sense 
being repeated in the explanation by the compound $ 44. Similarly Ku. 
zk BE AE matsara, transl. {. Both Moksala Jp, tc, and Dharmaraksa in his 
Po. sik ÿ&, probably had utsäda, while the later Pp. have utsäha-, Hs. $ ft. 

34. GHA S : possibly ghana, in the rather uncommon meaning ‘ collection, 
multitude, quantity' (Monier Williams), which would fit the sense of the 
Chinese head-word, but seems rather unlikely. Lv. 2 has ghana-patalàvidya- 
mohàündhaküra-vidhamana-, and we axe encouraged to believe in the identifica- 
tion of the item here, where the explanation contains the phrase 54 4E HH, 
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a possible rendering of awdyä-damana-. The initial remains a problem. 
Dharmaraksa’s Pv. also has $ in the explanation, while Moksala has AH Bx 
‘faction, clique’, which would suggest ganana and gana respectively. If so, 
this would be the result of corruption ; and ga is in any case already represented 
in no. 18. The later Pp. versions have ghana-; so also Ku. {i 3j ghana, 
transl. JH. 

35. THA pa: Pkt. thäna (Skt. sthäna). The identification of the head- 
word appears to be certain, but the item has many problems which I cannot 
solve. There is no direct connexion with Le. 2 thapaniya-pra$na-. Both 
Moksala and Dharmaraksa in his Pv. give support with Ei; but Hs. diverges 
completely with #§ 42, a phrase which naturally elsewhere translates Sanskrit 
words meaning ' collection, assemblage °, sameaya, upaciia, ete., but for which 
I cannot trace an Indian rendering which would exemplify tha. The modern 
Py. editions, with vithapana- (Conze, ‘fabricated appearance °) do not seem 
to reflect the Chinese. As a further complication, Ku. translates as R, but 
transhterates (as ‘South Indian’) with dentals, 4h 35 thana. 

36. NA 3 : although the entry as a whole remains obscure to me, it seems 
likely that the head-word is taken from %# F ‘ many, various’ in the explana- 
tion, which could then represent Pkt. nānā (Skt. nana). Lv. 2 nakàre renuklesa 
wi; Pp. rana-; Ku., with repetition of X in his sütra-text, explains £& na as 
‘South Indian for ‘ not’. 

87. PHA $: phala. Here the beginning of the explanation, @ $$ 3 "Et, 
almost agrees with Lv. 2 phala-prapti-säksatkriya-. Pp. also has phala-, and 
no discussion is needed. 

38. SKA KR: there can be no doubt that this head-word is corrupt, and 
that it should be emended to K skandha, the corruption having probably 
been assisted by the legitimate occurrence of B2 in the explanation. The other 
sources are unanimous for skandha, and Dharmaraksa himself in his Pv. here 
has dr K. A further corruption, in the explanation, ‘ getting rid of the five 
nivaranas T. # ' instead of the ' five skandhas ', appears to be due merely to 
a copyist's lack of attention, and consequent replacement of the one group of 
five by the other. The corruption would have been facilitated graphically if at 
some time in the transmission [& had been replaced by #8, which is also used 
as a translation of skandha. 


Beyond this point I have made no progress. There remain four items in 
the Arapacana, namely, ysa, sca, ta, and dha. Our text has only two more 
head-words, J§ and ££, and I have not succeeded in matching either of these 
with any one of the four. At all events, the above discussion shows that, 
although some identifications are less than certain, and although the syllabary 
is defective at the end, it cannot be disputed that the older Lalita-vistara had 
the Arapacana, and not the standard syllabary of the later version. 

The curious enigma persists: why this apparent cryptogram in Chinese 
words rather than transliterations of the Indian syllables? When we recall 
that the same Chinese translator, Dharmaraksa, had himself dealt with a 
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normal Arapacana in his translation of the Pañcawiméati 22 years earlier 
(a.D. 286), with transliterated headings, the most likely answer can only be 
that his manuscript of the Lalita-vistara itself had complete head-words, and 
not simply initial syllables. This idea leads to the further conjecture that such 
a list of head-words—which taken in series give no coherent sense—might have 
been in origin a mnemonic device to fix the order of the verses or paragraphs 
of some important text, by taking the first word of each. Thereafter, the 
mnemonie would have been further reduced to initial syllables where possible. 
Such a theory would account for several facts: the absence of a fair number 
of items of the standard syllabary; the occurrence of conjunct consonants; 
the fact that these are not always initial, e.g. artha represented by rtha, since 
a had already been used for anitya, nasta represented by sta, since na also had 
been previously used; and hence for the fact that the conjunct consonants 
tend to become more frequent in the later part of the syllabary. But such 
speculation is probably of little heuristic value: the variations in the key-words 
between the sources are too many to enable us to reconstitute an original list 
of head-words. This difficulty is enhanced by the fact that Dharmaraksa's 
old Lalita-vistara was translated from a Gandhari version. This is proved by 
no. 10 saddhä. But the complication shown by the acceptable sv < sm in 
no. 21, in contrast to the oddity of the reverse sm > sv in no. 31, strongly 
suggests that Gandhari was not the language of the earliest form of the 
syllabary. In short, the origin of the Arapacana is still a mystery, and will 
remain so unless some unexpected additional evidence comes to light in the 
future. 

As a coda, a few clarifications may be suggested for Kumärajiva’s interpreta- 
tion of the last three items (he offers no explanation for ysa). 

40. SCA: extracted from nigcala, as explained by A $h. (The sūtra 
transcribes only X ca.) His Indian example, however, is slightly misleading, 
uk EE Hh caladi, transl. #) without the negative. 

41. TA: in the heading, correctly transliterated IE; but in the Indian 
example the footnote variant given by the Taishó edition is better: Æ (not lt) 
XE, transl. Æ ' river-bank ’, thus *tala for Pkt. tada, Skt. tata. 

42. DH A: illustrated in the edition by y JE: but we can confidently 
read 3E Æ Skt. badham ' Yes, certainly ! °: 44. 
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LA TRADITION ÉCRITE ARABICO-MALGACHE : 
UN APERCU SUR LES MANUSCRITS EXISTANTS 


Par Lupvic MUNTHE 


L'écriture actuelle à Madagascar ne date que du siècle dernier. En mars 
1823, le roi Radama I a adopté les caractères latins et l'orthographe détaillée 
proposée par les missionnaires de son entourage à Tananarive, la capitale.! 

Il existait pourtant même avant cette date une tradition écrite en caractères 
arabico-malgaches, héritage laissé par les premières familles arabes venues à la 
Grande Île au 11-13 siècle, Cette orthographe, appellée sorabe (écriture 
majuscule), a été gardée et cachée par la tribu Antaimoro de la côte est de 
Madagascar. Une vingtaine de personnes par génération apprend à lire et à 
écrire et transmet ces anciens manuscrits d'un caractère religieux ou historique 
aux futures générations. 

En écrivant l’histoire de la traduction de la Bible malgache nous avons été 
obligés d'étudier l'essai des missionnaires protestants pionniers de s'orienter sur 
la situation de l'orthographe à Madagascar en 1818-20.* C'est ainsi que nous 
avons pu constater que D. Jones a étudié le sorabe à Tananarive, ce qui est 
naturel, vu ses capacités en langues, ses études de l'arabe et de la science des 
langues en vue d'écrire le mieux possible la langue malgache, et surtout vu la 
situation à Tananarive où déjà des katibo ' scribes’ Antaimoro, porteurs de la 
tradition arabico-malgache et engagés par le roi, ont enseigné aux jeunes du 
milieu supérieur de la capitale à lire et à écrire le sorabe. 

Durant de nombreuses années d'activité missionnaire à Madagascar et 
d'enseignement en Norvége, il nous a été possible de poursuivre l'étude des 
manuserits sorabe disponibles à Madagascar et en Europe. En 1972-3, le 
Conseil Norvégien de la Recherche Scientifique et la Mission Norvégienne nous 
ont donné l’occasion de séjourner quelques temps en pays Antaimoro et de 
visiter des archives et des bibliothéques à Madagascar et en Europe pour y 
chercher la trace de cette ancienne tradition écrite. Nous avons constaté que 
la plupart des 7000 pages que nous avons trouvées et microfilmées, n'ont jamais 
été lues. Certaines de nos études concernant ces manuscrits sont déjà publiées, 
d’autres sont actuellement en préparation.® 


1 Voir O. Chr. Dahl, Les débuts de l'orthographe malgache, Oslo, 1966; L. Munthe, La Bible 
à Madagascar. Les deux premières traductions du Nouveau Testament malgache, Oslo, 1969, 
53 et suiv. Voir présentation de ce livre dans Journal of Religion in Africa, v, 2, 1973, 156-8 
(J. T. Hardyman). 

3 Voir notre op. cit. donnant renseignement sur l'histoire de l'église et sur l'histoire culturelle 
comprenant une étude sur les textes de base néotestamentaires, sur les premières impressions du 
NT et sur les premières publications en langue malgache. Pour l'étude de la façon d'écrire la 
langue malgache, soit par sorabe de l'ancienne tradition arabico-malgache, soit aveo des caractères 
latins, sur les négociations du roi Radama I avec D. Jones et ses collégues de la LMS, résultant 
d'une décision royale du 26 mars 1823, voir les chapitres ‘ La Bible en langue arabe’, 8 suiv., 
‘Création de l'orthographe malgache moderne’, 40 suiv., ' Coopération roi-missionnaires ', 
64 suiv. 

3 Voir notre article ‘Deux manuscrits arabico-malgaches en provenance de Londres’, dans 
Misjonskall og forskerglede, Oslo, 1975. Voir aussi ‘Le manuscrit arabico-malgache HB-4 à 
Paris, Nouvelle lumière sur les activités des Antaimoro à Tananarive de 1790 au milieu de 
1800’, Acta Orientalia, xxxvi, 1977. Voir surtout le livre en préparation pour 1977-8, La 
tradition arabico-malgache vue à travers le manuscrit A-6 d'Oslo et d'autres manuscrits disponibles. 
Cette étude va présenter un aperçu sur tous les MSS sorabe disponibles. Nous avons écrit un 
petit article étudiant spécialement la collection des MSS arabico-malgaches à Oslo, ‘ Arabisk- 
gassiske manuscript ved Etnografisk Museum i Oslo’, Norsk Tidsskrift for Misjon, 1964, 2, 
p. 78 suiv. Finalement il y a notre article ‘ Loynleg skrift vaktast vel på Madagascar ’, 
F'orskningenytt fra NAV F, 5, 1974, 10 ot suiv, 
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La situation aujourd’hui concernant les manuscrits arabico-malgaches 

Quant à la situation à Madagascar 1l existe dispersés dans toute la région 
de la Matitanana au moins une centaine de manuscrits que nous n'avons pas 
obtenu l'autorisation de consulter. Dans le village Tsimeto de Savana seule- 
ment il en avait en 1973 une dizaine. Dans les autres centres de différents 
clans il y en a également. A Ivato dans la basse Matitanana, et dans les centres 
de la haute Matitanana, sont cachés les manuscrits des Antava et des Anteray 
qui forment le clan d’Anteony. A Onjatsy et dans d'autres villages sont gardés 
les manuscrits en possession des Antalaotra. 

Méme rigoureusement protégés par les traditions et les croyances, ils sont 
laissés sans abri pendus sous les toitures de chaume, dans des kitapo tsihy 
(sachets tressés). Si pour la connaissance de Madagascar d'hier on accorde une 
certaine valeur aux seules anciennes sources malgaches écrites, on devient un 
peu inquiet en les observant. Ce serait vraiment dommage si ces manuscrits 
d'une si grande valeur pour l'étude de la langue, de l'histoire et des croyances 
d'autrefois étaient détruits par le feu ou autrement. Il est ainsi fortement 
désirable que les mpanjaka et les katibo (rois et scribes) de la tribu Antaimoro 
en collaboration avec des autorités culturelles de Tananarive trouvent un 
méthode pour microfilmer ces nombreux manuscrits dont quelques-uns sont 
très anciens, laissés sans protection. 

On doit pleinement respecter les tabous et les restrictions qui pendant des 
siècles tout de méme ont gardé et protégé la seule ancienne tradition écrite 
malgache. On doit aussi accepter la discrétion nécessaire en copiant ces 
manuscrits. On peut même demander à une institution internationale de les 
garder. On doit aussi entièrement laisser aux mains des responsables Antaimoro 
le droit de disposer de ces microfilms une fois en sécurité. Mais de l'autre côté 
les responsables Antaimoro doivent se rendre compte que ces manuscrits sont 
d'intérét pour le peuple Malgache entier, et qu'ils sont responsables, non 
seulement envers les membres de ses clans et de ses tribus, mais aussi envers la 
nation entière. 

Nous espérons que la discussion ouverte que nous avons eu chez les 
Antaimoro de la région de la Matitanana en 1972-3 sur les manuscrits qui se 
trouvent à Tananarive, en France, et en Norvège, des colloques basés sur des 
photocopies et des microfilms de ces manuscrits déjà hors de la région de la 
Matitanana, et que nous avons montré à certains katibo de la région, va créer 
un plus grand intérêt aussi chez les Antaimoro eux-mêmes, surtout chez les 
jeunes, pour qu'ils s'orientent et exploitent scientifiquement ces sources si 
riches pour l'étude de la langue, de la religion d'autrefois, des coutumes, et 
aussi pour l'histoire de Madagascar. 

La valeur de ces manuscrits arabico-malgaches est discutée. Il y a des 
manuscrits ‘ commandés ' qui ne visent qu'à une démonstration simple de l'art 
ancien d'écrire la langue malgache. Mais la majorité des manuscrits sorabe, 
méme les copies les plus récentes, rendent une tradition écrite ancienne, en 
effet la seule source écrite ancienne à Madagascar. 

Etant donné que le sorabe est une écriture phonetique, les plus anciens 
manuscrits donneront aux philologues la possibilité d'étudier l'évolution de la 
langue malgache. 

Le plus grand nombre des manuscrits sorabe ont un caractére religieux. Mais 
on est souvent frappé par le fait que l'élément le plus centrale de l'ancienne 
religion malgache, la vénération des ancêtres, n'est pratiquement pas mentionnée 
dans cette tradition. La magie et l'astrologie par contre semblent les intéresser 
particulièrement. C’est ainsi que cette tradition écrite sera utile surtout pour 
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l'étude de l'influence arabe sur la religion primitive malgache. 

Les manuscrits historiques s'intéressent surtout à l'histoire des Antaimoro. 
Mais là où ces manuscrits racontent la relation des Antaimoro avec les autres 
tribus de l'ile, ce point de vue régional s'élargit à un intérét national. On y 
trouve méme des renseignements sur les relations internationales, anglo- 
malgaches et franco-malgaches. 

Les manuscrits arabico-malgaches déjà disponibles à Madagascar se trouvent 
à la Bibliothéque de l'Académie Malgache, Tananarive, à l'Université de 
Madagascar, Tananarive, et au Musée du Palais de la Reine à Tananarive. 
En France deux bibliothéques en possédent: la Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 
et la bibliothèque de l'Académie des Sciences d'Outre-Mer, Paris. En Angle- 
terre on en trouve à la bibliothéque du British Museum et aussi aux archives 
de la LMS (London Missionary Society). Les archives de la LMS ont été 
récemment déposées à la bibliothèque de l'Université de Londres (School of 
Oriental and African Studies) En Norvège il y a de tels manuscrits à Oslo 
et à Stavanger. A Oslo on trouve au Etnografisk Museum de l’Université 
d'Oslo une collection de manuscrits sorabe. À Stavanger on en trouve une aux 
archives du Stavanger Museum et à Misjonsskolen (Mission Norvégienne).* 

Il existe à Madagascar des manuscrits similaires à une partie des exemplaires 
se trouvant actuellement à l'étranger. Mais un certain nombre des manuscrits 
arabico-malgaches actuellement en France, en Angleterre, et en Norvège sont 
aujourd'hui complètement inconnus à Madagascar. Les katibo actuels les plus 
actifs et les plus capables au pays Antaimoro ont été fort impressionnés par 
les photocopies que nous leurs avons montrées, et ils ont profité de l’occasion 
pour en copier des passages. 

Pour donner une idée d’ensemble des manuscrits sorabe existants et dis- 
ponibles—pour la plupart écrits en langue malgache, dialecte antaimoro, 
parsemés de passages purement arabes—nous allons essayer de faire un compte 
rendu trés bref des différentes collections, en présentant un manuserit par 
collection et de caractériser par ces exemples l'ensemble de la tradition arabico- 
malgache écrite. 


Manuscrits sorabe disponibles à Madagascar 

(1) À l’Académie Malgache de Tananarive, il y à 25 manuscrits sorabe 
d'environ 2900 pages de tailles diverses. Ils sont catalogués sous les no. 
suivants: Manuscrit arabico-malgache no. 1-7, no. 7 bis, no. 8-20. Puis il y a 
les no. 556, 661, 662, 665. Les suivants sont d'un caractère entièrement 
religieux et ne possèdent aucun intérêt historique: no. 1-5, 7-8, 11-15, 17, 556. 
Quelques manuscrits rendent des textes religieux et traitent en même temps des 
sujets historiques: no. 6, 9, 10. Les manuscrits d'un caractère entièrement 
historique sont les suivants: no. 16, 18-20, 662, 665. 

Pour donner une notion du contenu d’un manuscrit à la fois historique et 
religieux, nous allons voir de plus prés, mais très brièvement le no. 9 de la 
collection de Académie Malgache. 

Ce manuscrit présente au début des renseignements historiques. Les 
pages 1 et suiv. racontent brièvement les problèmes que les milieux arabico- 
malgaches ont ressentis au début, causés par le manque de femmes musulmanes 
et le manque de lalam-bady, de lois du mariage ou des usages établis qu’il 


5 Nous avons ég alement visité la bibliothèque et les archives du Vatican à Rome. Mais parmi 
les MSS y registrés on ne trouve pas de sorabe. A la bibliothèque municipale de Tananarive il 
semble qu'il y en &. Mais à cause des difficultés techniques ils n'é taient pas disponibles pendant 
notre séjour à Madagascar 1972-3. 
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fallait déterminer pour éviter les rivalités. Voir le manuscrit no. 6 de la méme 
collection. 

Les pages 3 suiv., répétant le verbe nanananaky (eut des enfants) racontent 
les généalogies des différents clans Antaimoro. La généalogie commence par 
Ramakararobe l'ancêtre des Antaimoro. Il y a dans cette liste, surtout à la 
page 6, quelques noms qu’on ne trouve pas ailleurs. 

Après avoir terminé les généalogies, l'écrivain raconte dramatiquement, 
aux pages 10 suiv. des détails que nous n'avons pas trouvé ailleurs, sur les 
souffrances de la population Antaimoro pendant plusieures années à cause des 
guerres et des catastrophes dans la nature. 

Itsy lahy talily abarako anareo afara. Niavy ny taom-asabotsy naho vitana 
alimizà, naho andro asabotsy, naho volana maka, avy wora. Fofo ny vary zama. 
Hiahia, sakamasay, fisakavy, volambita no morana ùy andro. Afaka ny taom- 
asabotsy. Niavy ry taom-alahady. Asaramasay, asarabé, vatravatra tsy no 
mama. Asotry, hiahia, valasira, fosa, maka, naho vitana alimiza, naho andro 
asabotsy navy koa ny ora. Fofo koa ny varin’ zama. Roa tao lo ny vary zama. 
Tsy nihinana vary iy zama roy tao. 

* Voici ce que je peux vous raconter, à vous les jeunes: La pluie est tombée 
une année de samedi sous l'influence de vitana alimiza, un jour de samedi un 
mois de maka. Le riz de la population fut submergé. La pluie continua de 
tomber pendant les mois de haha, sakamasay, fisakavy, volambita. L'année de 
samedi finit et l’année de dimanche commença. Pendant les mois d’asaramasay, 
asarabe, vatravatra la terre ne séchait pas. Puis la pluie s'arréta et la population 
cultiva du riz pendant les mois d'asotry, hiahia, valasira, fosa, maka. Mais un 
samedi sous l'influence du destin d’alimiza il recommengait à pleuvoir. Le riz 
de la population fut submergé .... Pendant deux années consécutives le riz 
de la population fut pourri. Pendant deux ans la population ne mangea pas 
de riz.’ 

Ce ne fut pas tout. L'écrivain continue aux pages 12-14 en racontant que 
l'année suivante, l'année de lundi, les guerres éclatérent entre les Anteray—le 
clan Anteony de la basse Matitanana—et izahay (nous), c'est à dire les Antava, 
groupe Anteony de la haute Matitanana. Cette guerre se termina par la mort 
du roi Andriapanolaha et eut en outre comme conséquence des pillages qui, 
pour la troisième fois, abimérent le riz. Après une récolte normale de l'année 
de mardi vint encore la catastrophe de l'année de mercredi. 

À la page 15 commence le récit de l'histoire classique du roi Adriamanoro 
qui se présente chez Ándriapanolaha pour demander sa part d'héritage. Voir 
pour comparer le MS A-6 d'Oslo et d'autres. Ce manuscrit n'ajoute qu'un 
détail concernant le moment où se produisit cet incident: andro asabotsy naho 
loha alakosy (un jour de samedi au commencement du mois d’alakosy). 

La page 20 du manuscrit no. 9 ajoute un détail: Andrianonivavy, la femme 
d'Andriapanolaha demande à Andriamandresy d'intervenir dans la lutte entre 
Andriamanoro et Andriapanolaha. Andriamandresy offre sira varambany (une 
mesure de sel), il offre sakaviro harony (une soubique de gingembre), puis une 
génisse et finalement aussi totom-bary takomany (du riz décortiqué porté par 
deux hommes au moyen d’un bao, d'un brancard). 

Tous les manuscrits racontant cette guerre parlent du rôle médiateur 
important joué par un nommé Otsoaramanava qui, toujours fidèle, réconforte et 
aide son roi Andriapanolaha. Ce manuscrit ajoute que finalement ce fut chez 
Otsoaramanava que la bataille décisive eut lieu et qu’Andriamanoro fut battu. 

La partie historique du manuscrit 9 se termine, p. 30, par un mélange devenu 
classique de mots malgaches et arabes: tapitsy kalamo tsamatsy ' Terminé. 
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Le recit est terminé’. 

Pourtant le manuscrit poursuit par des recueils et d'autres textes religieux 
arabes, en partie sans voyelles, des textes d'une certaine relation avec les 
régions de la Matitanana et surtout avec le village de Maroakanjo. Il n’y a 
qu'un nombre trés restreint de termes malgaches: page 30 et 33-4: velo 
4' amory ‘vivant’, p. 32: ratsy ' mauvais”. Cette partie du ms se termine 
(p. 34) par: Amin, amin, amin ‘amen’, ce que nous n'avons pas vu dans 
d'autres manuscrits sorabe. 

A la page 35 l'écrivain parle de vitana et des époques dont les personnes 
¿sy vato (les mauvais gens, et ceux qui sont mal tombés) doivent profiter. Il est 
possible de mahavaño zananilahy ama zananivavy (de changer positivement le 
sort de leurs enfants, de leurs fils et filles). 

La page 36 présente un autre remède fanala ziny totolo (capable de neutraliser 
les ziny, les Ames des morts). Il en existe aussi pour fañala fali-bitañna . . . ama 
fali-tao ama fali-andro ama sa ... fito mifehy azy afara (anéantir les tabous 
causés par des vitana et neutraliser les tabous actifs pendant une certaine 
année, un certain jour, et neutraliser les sept sa ‘ heures ' et même les dominer). 

A la même page on parle d'un vitaña favorable pour zaza velo asarata ama 
alakosy (pour les enfants nés un mois d'asaratà ou d'alakosy). 

L'écrivain ajoute d'ailleurs qu'il est indispensable de garder ces enfants au 
foyer afin que tous les membres de la famille puissent prendre part à leur 
éducation : tezany reniny ama rainy ama rahalahy ama rahavaviny. 

Parlant toujours du foyer, la page 37 indique des précautions religieuses à 
prendre lorsqu'on change d'habitation ou lorsqu'on finit de réparer une maison : 
ovaña tranony. Il y a aussi des précautions à prendre avant de s'installer dans 
une nouvelle maison: andrano vao, ou bien pour vivre longtemps et être en 
bonne santé: mahela-velo mahasalama. Dans cette derniére partie religieuse de 
ce manuscrit, il y a de nombreux dessins et des carrés remplis de chiffres et de 
caractères magiques. Finalement on peut noter qu'il existe partout de nombreux 
textes arabes non munis de voyelles. 

(2) À l'Université de Madagascar, Tananarive se trouvent les manuscrits 
sorabe suivants: ARMA-1 à ARMA-6 et aussi un septième portant le no. 18. 
Les 657 pages de cette collection concernent toutes les questions religieuses, 
surtout la magie. Pour en donner une idée on peut parcourir le manusorit 
ARMA-5. 

Le manuscrit ARMA-5 (sans reliure) de l'Université de Madagascar, con- 
tenant 110 pages de 20 X 20 cm. porte des traces de l'usage et de l’âge, et a des 
parties presque illisibles. Il n'a aucun intérêt historique, et traite d'une façon 
peu systématique des questions religieuses. ll est écrit avec un encre d'une 
qualité médiocre. Il porte aussi les traces de différents secrétaires, qui n'étaient 
pas tous trés capables. Les auteurs s'intéressent uniquement aux problèmes 
religieux. Un d'eux, Ratsakima, pense que les forces magiques auxquelles il a 
accès, lui ont été confié par Zanahary (Dieu). Voir les pages 9 suiv.: nabaranao 
... hy ral hataoko ùy olo maharary ‘Tu was fait connaitre, 6 Zanahary, les 
moyens avec lesquels je dois aider les malades’. En conséquence, il parle dans 
les pages 90 et suiv., d'une façon encourageante des anges, malaika. A la 
page 9 il parle méme de leurs volañy mamy toa tately ‘ ses paroles douces comme 
du miel’. Mais encore plus énergiquement, il essaie d’inspirer crainte aux 
transgresseurs des différents tabous. Il mentionne dans les pages 80 suiv. des 
diables, bilisy. Il souligne l'obligation envers les ‘forces’. Le mot le plus 
répété est sans doute afaovy ‘ faites ! ". 

Les formules magiques semblent ici, plus qu'ailleurs, présenter un mélange 
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de textes arabes et malgaches. Ces formules sont considérées comme efficaces 
pour résoudre toutes sortes de problèmes, même les difficultés de guerre: 
page 63, fandresy tafiky maharesy (moyen pour vaincre une armée victorieuse). 
L'auteur présente en outre à la page 73 des soratsy (des charmes contenant des 
papiers écrits en sorabe). 

À la page 77 l’auteur présente des talasimo, chiffres et lettres arabes 
susceptibles à protéger le porteur dans des situations difficiles. L'auteur, ayant 
aussi connaissance de l'astrologie, parle à la page 81 des jours favorables pour 
des travaux spécialement importants et difficiles: construction de tombeaux : 
vitaña tsara manori-trano kibory. La page 32 parle d'une autre entreprise 
semblable et indique le mois, le jour et l'heure à choisir de préférence: vitana 
adalo, andro alarobia, sa .... 

Comme d'habitude les différents sujets du manuscrit sont introduits par 
Itsy lahy ro zaza ‘ Voici mes enfants . . .'. Il en est de même pour les passages 
qui parlent de Zosofa (Joseph, p. exemple p. 43): Razosofa telo vola nitomañy 
‘ Pendant trois mois Joseph pleura ’. 

Pour une étude linguistique ce manuscrit va probablement procurer quelques 
renseignements. Il n'indique pas seulement l'ancienne maniére de compter: 
efa-polo roy abiny (42), p. 61, mais aussi des expressions et des vocabulaires 
anciens. 

(3) Àu Musée de la Reine, Tananarive, on retrouve enregistré l'original 
d'un manuscrit (54 pages): Le cahier d'écriture de Radama I. Ce manuscrit 
a déjà été publié, mais comme les textes sorabe de cette publication sont 
transcrits en caractères arabes ordinaires et dépendent ainsi entièrement de 
l'interprétation de l'éditeur, une étude correctrice semble nécessaire. 

Ce cahier retrouvé en 1897, actuellement dans un état inquiétant, est 
partiellement déchiré. Il y à méme des passages presque effacés qui rendent 
l'étude difficile. Ce manuscrit contient un nombre limité de textes sorabe 
dispersés dans une majorité de textes malgaches et frangais écrits en caractéres 
latins. En outre il y a des dessins décoratifs et une page de dessins à caractère 
pornographique. 

H. Berthier dans son travail De l'usage de l'arabico-malgache en Imerina au 
début du x1xe siècle, Tananarive, 1934, dans les 60 premières pages, a donné un 
compte rendu du cahier. Dans la présentation de la page 4 de ce manuscrit, 
H. Berthier n'a pas mentionné la derniére petite phrase sorabe qui peut 
se transcrire ainsi: ka tsy may ny trano vola ary ny hafa ... fito dia atao 
... ny trano ‘ Le palais n’est pas brulé . . . et les autres . . . sept sont faites... 
les maisons”. Nous rencontrons dans cette phrase un des cas des sorabe du 
cahier de Radama I où le roi se sert d’un article défini #y écrit par un ‘ain, dans 
notre travail rendu par un #-vélaire, ce qui est normal dans les manuscrits 
sorabe de la région de Matitanana, mais qui, à cause des différences de dialectes, 
ne s'impose pas dans le dialecte Imerina. 

Comparée à l'original, l'édition de Berthier n'indique pas non plus la 
démonstration de la page 29 des voyelles adjointes à un r sorabe et la transcrip- 
tion tra-tri-tro. En suite: la liste de mots à la page 51 n’est pas complète chez 
Berthier. Il manque: manga, fotsy, mena ‘ bleu, blanc, rouge’. Un texte sorabe 
non complet de la page 54 n'est pas du tout rendu. Là on peut lire, bien que 
la page soit déchirée et difficile à déchiffrer: ligne 2, eny zato ny zanany (ses 
descendants furent au nombre de 600). Ligne 3-5, mañgala telo zato sy dimy 
aby telo-polo aby telo zato ary . . . (El a pris 335 enfants descendants des nobles. 
Et les descendants des Mandridrano furent au nombre de 330). La phrase 
suivante est trop incompléte pour qu'on puisse la traduire. Pourtant nous la 
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rendons. P. 6, Mahazo ariwo (Mahazoarwo ?) . . . ary vita tsara ny fahitrao afary 
mimaina .... 

Il y a aussi un nombre de cas où Berthier se trompe dans la lecture et où, 
par son choix des caractéres, i| présente des mots différents de ce qu'a écrit 
Radama. Voir p. exemple p. 32 où le texte original dit madainga ‘ mentir? au 
lieu de padainga ‘ menteur ’. 

Dans les textes français et malgaches écrits en caractères latins, il y a 
encore des omissions et des inexactitudes dans l'édition de Berthier. Nous 
ne pouvons pas les montrer en détail ici. Pour aider une future étude de ce 
manuscrit, nous allons simplement noter les principales pages où l'original ne 
correspond pas à l'édition de Berthier: p. 5, 9, 19, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 38, 42, 43, 
46, 50. H. Berthier se limite à caractériser les pages 44—6 par * Conjugaisons des 
verbes”, mais il y a là des détails grammaticaux intéressants ainsi que des 
exercices et des constructions de phrases. 

Quant aux derniéres pages (D2, 53, 54) du cahier de Radama et leur contenu, 
elles ne sont pas mentionnés dans le livre écrit par H. Berthier. 


Manuscrits sorabe disponibles en France 

(1) A Paris il y a la collection des manuscrits arabico-malgaches à la 
Bibliothèque Nationale. Le plus ancien de ces manuscrits, une copie qui 
semble dater de plusieurs siècles, a été enregistré en 1793. 

Relativement aux MSS arabes no. 4940 et 4941 de la Bibliothèque Nationale 
on a mentionné la possibilité qu’ils soient aussi parmi les manuscrits arabico- 
malgaches. Après les avoir étudiés nous pouvons les exclure entièrement et 
définitivement. Le contenu et surtout la façon d’écrire n’ont rien à voir avec 
Madagascar et avec le milieu arabico-malgache qui a créé la première littérature 
malgache. 

Au sujet du MS arabe no. 4942 de ladite bibliothèque, comptant 83 pages, 
on peut tout de même poser la question. Même si ce manuscrit rend un texte 
sorabe qui n’est pas muni de voyelles, et si les caractères utilisés ne sont pas 
ceux des manuscrits sorabe, il y a dans la première partie de ce manuscrit une 
ressemblance. Les groupes de lettres et les chiffres, surtout les signes, 
ressemblent à ceux qu'on peut trouver dans les manuscrits sorabe. Les katibo 
de la Matitanana, à qui nous en avons montré la photocopie, furent d'accord 
sur la ressemblance mais n'en ont jamais vu de tout à fait semblables. Ces 
signes et dessins sont dispersés dans tout le manuscrit, mais sont spécialement 
concentrés dans les 50 premières pages. 

Le manuscrit Malayo-Poly. no. 18 ne contient pas un seul mot. Les dessins 
qui s’y trouvent nous font douter que ce manuscrit ne provienne de Madagascar 
malgré l'enregistrement : Madéc. no. 1. 

Les manuscrits sorabe de la Bibliothéque Nationale dont l'origine malgache 
est certaine, contenant en tout 1745 pages, sont enregistrés sous les signes 
suivants: Malayo-Poly. no. 19 à Malayo-Poly. no. 26. Puis il y a le MS arabe 
no. 5132. Tous ces manuscrits traitent des questions religieuses. Le manusorit 
Malayo-Poly. no. 26 contient en outre quelques généalogies des clans musulmans. 
Une partie des MSS Malayo-Poly. no. 22, 25, et 26 a été publiée par G. Ferrand 
au début du siècle.’ 


5 Voir G. Ferrand, ' Textes magiques malgaches d’après les mss. 6 et 8 [Malayo-Poly. 
no. 22, 25] de la Bibliothèque Nationale’, Revue de l Histoire des Religions, LVI, 1907, 197—218. 
Voir aussi G. Ferrand, ‘ Un chapitre d'astrologie arabico-malgache ', Journal Asiatique, x? Sér., 
vi, sept.-oct. 1905, 193-273, sur une autre partie da MS no. 26. Voir aussi G. Ferrand, ‘ La 
légende de Raminia ', Journal Astañique, rx® Sér., xIx, mars-avril 1902, 185-230. 
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Pour donner une idée de cette collection nous allons voir briévement le 
manuserit Malayo-Poly. no. 24. 

Les vingt premières pages de ce manuscrit no. 24, de 252 pages ne contiennent 
que des textes arabes peu munis en voyelles. Quant aux cent pages qui suivent, 
elles sont pour la plupart remplies de textes arabes, p. 63-93 surtout, mais on 
y trouve aussi quelques phrases en langue malgache. À la page 117 commence 
une cinquantaine de pages (jusqu'à la page 161) contenant des textes doubles, 
arabes et malgaches, munis d'une transcription et d'une traduction en latin 
écrites par une main française. Le reste du manuscrit (p. 162-252) est caractérisé 
par de nombreux textes arabes mélangés à quelques rares mots et phrases 
malgaches. 

Les textes malgaches du manuscrit no. 24 se limitent aux questions 
religieuses. P. 22, soratsy (à la page 28 appellé fanafoly) vitana ratsy ama andro 
ratsy (des charmes magiques conçus pour protéger contre un vintana et un jour 
défavorable). A la page 38 les mêmes formules sont proposées comme médica- 
ments contre un mpamosavy 'sorcier' qui par sa force magique cherche à 
nuire à quelqu'un: mamosavy olo. Écrites et utilisées nahaly ‘la nuit’, ces 
formules sont encore plus fortes et peuvent méme tuer: mahery mahafaty. 
Ces charmes peuvent être enterrés: nahaleviny (p. 55) ou bien aspergés avec 
du sang pour bénédiction: nahafafiny (p. 62). Il y a même des formules 
asoratsy atandroka anoby (qu'on doit attacher aux, ou écrire sur les cornes des 
boeufs). Voir p. 101. 

Les systémes de caractéres et de chiffres rendus à la page 28 ont aussi une 
fonction magique. Voir la page 46. Mais ce manuscrit souligne tout le temps 
que le résultat de leurs activités dépend entièrement de Dieu et des anges: 
na mety Zañahary. Voir p. 40, 54, 61, 107, 108, 118. En conséquence ce 
manuscrit parle du respect qu'on doit rendre à Dieu appellé Zanahary ou 
Zanaharibe: olo avy matahotra a Zanahary ‘ tous les hommes doivent craindre 
` Dieu”. Voir p. 103, 110, 122. 

Ce manuscrit no. 24 ne parle pas beaucoup des systèmes stkidy si bien 
expliqués dans d'autres documents de la tradition arabico-malgache, mais se 
borne, p. 102 à mentionner, toujours en vue de protection, ce qu'on doit faire 
quand on est gêné par des sikidy ratsy et quand on est hanté par des énofy ratsy 
(sekidy dangereux et mauvais rêves). 

Quant aux textes transcrits et traduits en latin, ce manuscrit est une 
espèce de dictionnaire sorabe, les pages 134—42 et 151-2 nous donnent une liste 
de mots. Nous allons noter quelques exemples: p. 123, ony ‘ fleuve ', transcrit 
ont, traduit flumina; ronono ‘lait’, transcrit ibid., traduit lac; p. 140, maso 
* oeil ’, transcrit ibid., traduit oculus ; p. 142, fo ‘ coeur’, transcrit foh, traduit 
cor; loha ‘tête’ est p. 137 correctement traduit par caput. 

Quand cheveu, p. 138, s’écrit volondroha, répété plusieurs fois avec ce r 
supplémentaire, cela refléte probablement le dialect des siécles passés. 

Il y à en outre des pages munies de petites phrases, transcrites et traduites 
en latin: p. 155, olo marary ama marary fo (les malades et les cardiaques) ; 
p. 155, 162, 248, salama afaka ny zaza (l'enfant est guéri et en bonne santé. 
Afa-jaza se dit d’une femme qui a avorté); Afaka izany marary (le malade a 
été sauvé, guéri); Ama olo tsy ho faty (et elles, les personnes, ne mourront 
point). 

Les questions astrologiques ne sont traitées que dans des phrases semblables 
à la suivante (p. 171): fal-bita’anoby (des positions astrales taboues pour 
l'élevage des boeufs). 

Finalement : les noms Radavoda et Rasolaimà (David et Salomon), page 127, 
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montrent que l'auteur de ce manuscrit se rend bien compte de la relation entre 
la tradition islamique et les milieux matitananiens. 

(2) A la bibliothèque de l'Académie des Sciences d'Outre-Mer à Paris sont 
gardés les douze manuscrits sorabe d'environ 1000 pages laissés par H. Berthier 
et enregistrés sous le no. HB-1 à HB-12. La moitié de ces manuscrits (H.B-1, 2, 
7, 9, 10, 11) sont d'un caractére magico-religieux incontestable. Deux manu- 
scrits (HB-6, 12) ne contiennent que des textes arabes parsemés de quelques 
rares formules de magie en langue malgache. Trois manuscrits (HB-2, 4, 5) 
sont exclusivement historiques. Et le dernier (HB-12) rend un texte mi-magique 
mi-historique. Nous allons présenter quelques éléments qui caractérisent l'un 
d'eux. 

Le manuscrit HB-7 est d'un intérêt spécial (69 pages) car il est avec HB-10 
le seul des manuscrits arabico-malgaches que nous avons étudiés qui nous 
raconte la création du monde. HB-7 est en outre un manuscrit de magie et 
d'astrologie. 

A la page 3 commence l’histoire de la création du soleil, de la lune, de la 
terre, etc. Nous allons en citer quelques lignes. 

Itsy lahy naboara Zanahary masoandro asamosy, naboara Zanahary ny volan’ 
alakamary, naboara Zanahary ùy vohitsy alontrarida, naboara Zanahary ny 
taiky sa tso alimareky.6 Ino miandry andry lañitsy fito ama tany fito? 
Lanontarida. Ino sa miandry ataky " ama ony? Alimosatsary. Ino sa miandry 
ataky ama anony ? Alimosatsary. Ino reniny izo hazo? Andro zoma. Ino reniny 
voroho ?9 Alarobina. 

‘Voici Dieu créa le soleil: asamosy. Dieu créa la lune: alakamary. Dieu 
créa la terre: alontarida. Dieu créa la mer en sà alimareky. . .. Qui garde les 
sept cieux et les sept terres ? Lanontarida. Quel est le sa (l'heure) qui garde la 
mer et les rivières ? Alimosatsary. Quel est le sa qui garde la mer et les rivières ? 
Alimosatsary . . . . Qui est la mère du bois? Le vendredi. Qui est la mère des 
oiseaux ? Le mercredi.’ 

La plus grande partie du MS HB-7 est constitutée par des fitokia, des 
prédictions du sorcier, des jours de destin préférables dans les différentes 
situations et circonstances de la vie d’une femme, et d’un homme. Quelquefois 
ces phrases ont pris le sens d'ozona ' malédiction”. Souvent ces messages 
prononcent des chátiments, le mépris des esprits et des forces inconnues. 

Ce qui aussi est intéressant, c'est que dans ce manuscrit, l'influence des 
vintana, le choix des jours, se basent sur un ordre montant jusqu’à la création 
de la terre et des cieux. 


Manuscrits sorabe disponibles en Angleterre 

(1) À Londres (British Museum) il y en a trois ne comprenant que neuf 
pages en tout. L'un d'eux, un petit manuscrit d'une seule page est enregistré 
Add. 18141 et se révèle être une lettre expédiée par le roi Radama I à ses aides 
européens et malgaches chargés d’accompagner deux princes de Tananarive à 
Tamatave. Il s’agit du premier envoi officiel des Malgaches, en 1816, invités 


* Les noms arabes du soleil, de la lune etc. répètent les termes malgaches: al.shams * soleil’, 
al-qamar ‘lune’, al-Intérid * Mercure ', al-mariq * le liqueur °. 

7 taiky = ataky ‘mer’ est plus connu comme mot désignant la pluie tombante, l'humidité. 
Chez les Vezo sur la côte ouest, ce mot désigne un vent d'un caractère spécial. Dr. O. Chr. Dahl 
pense que ce mot trés ancien et trés intéressant est d'origine maanjan et qu'il rappelle du mot 
tasi(k) gardé dans lao d’Itasy. 

8 Le terminaison -no dans voroko ' oiseaux doit intéresser les linguistes qui étudient le 
moment de la transformation du o en a: vorona, et l'évolution de la langue en général. 
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par le gouverneur Farquhar sur un territoire anglais: l’île Maurice. Dans 
~- Misjonskall og forskerglede, Oslo, 1975, nous avons déjà publié ce texte sous le 
titre ‘ Deux manuscrits arabico-malgaches en provenance de Londres ’. 

Au British Museum, enregistré avec les mêmes coordonnées, se trouve aussi 
un autre manuscrit sorabe de six pages qui a été offert au Musée en 1850 par la 
famille Farquhar. Il s'agit dans ce cas d'une lettre inconnue du roi Radama I 
concernant les négociations de 1817 avec Angleterre sur l'esclavage, l'importa- 
tion des armes, et d'autres éléments du traité Madagascar-Angleterre. Nous 
allons publier ce manuscrit dans un proche avenir: ' Une lettre sorabe du roi 
Radama I sur la vente des esclaves ’. 

(2) Le manuscrit arabico-malgache gardé dans les archives de la LMS 
(London Missionary Society), se trouve à la boite 1: Madagascar 1774-1823, 
Folder 1, Jacket C, et rend trois textes bibliques écrits en sorabe par Ivariky 
un jeune étudiant malgache en Angleterre depuis 1821. Ces trois textes onv 

- été publiés dans Bulletin de l’Académie Malgache, Nouvelle Série, 1r, 1, 1973, 
publié 1975. Voir aussi une transcription corrigée dans un autre article que 
nous avons publié, ‘Deux mss arabico-malgaches’, dans Misjonskall og 
forskerglede, Oslo, 1975. 


Manuscrits sorabe disponibles en Norvège 

(1) Il y a une collection de six manuscrits arabico-malgaches (395 pages) au 
Etnografisk Museum d'Oslo. Ils sont enregistrés sous les coordonnées A-5 à À-9. 
Un sixième manuscrit ne porte aucun numéro d'enregistrement. L'un d'eux 
(A-6) est purement historique. Quatre (A-5, A-7, A-8, et celui sans numéro) 
ont un caractère religieux tandis que le dernier (A-9) comprend les deux 
éléments. Comme exemple nous avons choisi le manuscrit À-8. 

Le manuscrit A-8 du Etnografisk Museum de l’Université d'Oslo, contenant 

. 52 pages, donne des informations trés intéressantes sur la langue malgache et 

~> pour l'étude des croyances relatives aux jours, aux phases de la lune et aux 
vintana ‘destin’. Pour la connaissance de l'ancien calendrier des Antaimoro 
ce manuscrit est exceptionellement instructif. 

Le manuscrit A-8 (voir catalogue du Etnografisk Museum d’Oslo, manuscrits 
orientaux À, p. 20-2), commence par des phrases religieuses: ‘Au nom de 
Dieu le Toutpuissant et Miséricordieux. Il n'existe point d’autres Dieux 
qu’Allah et Mahomet est son messager’. Il continue par des versets du Coran 
(ce que les katibo Antaimoro, méme s'ils ne les comprennent pas toujours, 
lisent en les récitant d'une voix solennelle). Un texte parle du roi Salomon et 
des anges. Dr. Fonahn, qui a enregistré ce manuscrit dans la collection du 
musée, pense avoir trouvé parmi ces textes des titres perses (le premier, 
deuxième, troisième haikal, etc.). Il y a aussi parmi ces textes religieux des 
hommages rendus à Dieu, le protecteur qui sauve des dangers de l’eau, qui 
protège les grains et l'agriculture, et qui sauve l'àme des malades. Un hommage 
spécial lui est rendu parce qu'il a donné la paix à la région de la Matitanana. 
Voir le manuscrit HB-6 de Paris, pages 35 et 45. 

Mais avant tout ce manuscrit se révèle un document très utile pour la 
connaissance eb pour la compréhension des déterminations de temps chez les 
Antaimoro. On trouve p. 16 les jours de la semaine: zóma alahady (le jour de 
dimanche, eto.), zóma alesinainy, z6ma $alasa, z6ma alarobia, zóma alakamisy, 
zóma zoma, zoma asabotsy. Pour zóma ‘jour’ voir Phebreu yom et larabe 
gawm. 

Sur les pages 26-7 l'écrivain continue à nous mentionner des noms con- 
cernant le calendrier et l'astrologie en commengant par une série de 7 ans: 
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taom-alahady (l'année de dimanche), tao-alisinainy, tao-asalasa, tao-alarobia, 
tao-alakamisy, qui est aussi écrit taom-alakamisy, tao-zoma, tao asabotsy. 

Aux pages 27-30 les anciens noms des mois sont numérotés: aminy volana 
asarabé, aminy volana vatravatra, aminy ùy volana asotry, aminy ny volana 
hatsiha, aminy izo volana voasira, aminy volana faosa, aminy ny volana maka, 
aminy ùy volana hiahia, aminy zo volana fisakamasay, aminy zo volana fisakavé, 
volabita, abiny ny volana asaramasay. (On voit que la question de Particle 
défini a été résolue de différentes maniéres.) 

Ces noms des unités chronologiques qui aussi servent comme déterminations 
astrologiques, sont encore répétés à la page 43 qui ajoute parallélement une 
autre série qui est aussi considérée spécialement par les Antaimoro: alahamaly, 
asoro, alizoza, asaratà, alahasady, asobola, alimiza, alakarabo, alakaosy, alizady, 
adalo, alohotsy. 

Pour ce dernier systéme de noms de mois, qui représente parfois des nonis 
de destins, anaram-bitana, cette même page nous donne en outre le nombre de 
jours d'un mois lunaire (28) et leur influence sur le destin. Et ce qui est 
extrèmement intéressant et que nous n'avons trouvé nulle part ailleurs dans les 
manuscrits sorabe consultés, c'est que la page 42 nous donne les noms de ces 
groupes de deux et de trois jours d'un mois lunaire.? 
asorotainy, alibotainy, asoraiza: alahamaly telo (8). 
adabara, alahakaña : asoro roy (2) 
alihinaña, ziraña: alizoza roy (2) 
anasara, tarafa, alizabaha : asarata telo (3) 
azobora, asarafa: alahasady roy (2) 
alonova, asimaka: asobola roy (2) 
alokoforo, azobana, alikilily: alimiza telo (3) 
alakaliby, asola: alakarabo roy (2) 
ananaimo, alibalady : alakaosy roy (2) 

Sadazobiny, sanadabolangy, sanadasonody: alizady telo (3) 
sanadalakabia, (faro)alimokadamo : adalo roy (2) 
(faro)alimokaro, batanialohotsy : alohotsy roy (2) (Total: 28) 1° 

On doit finalement souligner que tous ces renseignements concernant le 
calendrier sont utilisés dans un contexte religieux, ce qui fait du MS A-8 d'Oslo 
un point de départ pour l'étude du calendrier et de l'astrologie dans la religion 
primitive de la cóte est de Madagascar. 

(2) À Stavanger Museum: un petit manuscrit sorabe de 6 pages contenant 
l'alphabet et quelques exercices d'écrire. Ce petit manuscrit, don du pasteur 
O. Stokstad en 1910, semble présenter, grossièrement écrit, une simple 
démonstration au pasteur Stokstad, missionnaire à Vohipeno de 1904 à 1909, 
de ce que c'est le sorabe. Même si l'écrivain semble être débutant et commet des 
erreurs, surtout en marquant les voyelles, il semble avoir une certaine con- 
naissance du sorabe. Pour la démonstration, il n’écrit non seulement des mots 
malgaches bien connus, mais ajoute aussi des phrases purement arabes. Il écrit 
méme plusieurs noms tirés de la Bible: Andriamanitra, Zañahary (Dieu), 
Zosofa et Ziezt (Joseph et Jésus). 

Tl présente aussi une façon amusante, mais phonétiquement bien acceptable, 


? Ajoutons que Flacourt rend ces mêmes noms dans son livre du 17 siècle en montrant l'origine 
arabe de ces mots. W. Ellis les a répétés dans son History of Madagascar, 1, London, 1838, 452-3. 
Voir aussi Lars Dahle, ‘ The influence of the Arabs on the Malagasy language’, Antananarivo 
Annual, 2, 1876. Page 210 suiv. Reprint de ce journal, 4, 1878, rend cette liste d’après Flacourt. 

10 Voir le manuscrit marqué ‘Jensenius’ à Misjonsskolen, Stavanger. Voir aussi Dahle, 
Antananarivo Annual, 2, 1876, 210 suiv.; Reprint, 4, 1878, 525 suiv. 
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d'écrire le nom de Stokstad et son adresse, en sorabe: Itsitoko-tsita-dy, Salo, 
Vohipeno * Stokstad, Isalo, Vohipeno ’. 
À Stavanger Museum il y & aussi une tablette en bois en provenance de 


= Vohipeno. Les deux côtés de cette tablette ou de ce “cahier” d'exercice, 


utilisé pour apprendre à écrire, portent des textes religieux alphabétiques du 
Coran, suivant le méme systéme que le Psaume 119 de la Bible hébraique. 
Toutes les deux lignes sont écrites en malgache, en traduction des textes arabes 
qui les précèdent. 

Cette tablette en bois a été offerte à Stavanger Museum par le pasteur 
Stokstad en 1910. Il ne représente aucun intérêt historique. 

(3) Misjonsskolen, Stavanger possède trois manuscrits sorabe (278 pages en 
tout) plus une transcription du plus petit manuscrit (4 pages) et une traduction 
(87 pages) en norvégien du reste de ce manuscrit. L'un d'eux, qui à été 
enregistré * Gassisk trolldom ', a un caractère astrologique et magique très net. 
Puis il y a les quatres pages d’un manuscrit historique Fandraka auxquelles 
sont adjointes les 87 pages de traduction norvégienne qui donnent des renseigne- 
ments sur l’arrivée des Árabes, l'évolution de la tribu Antaimoro, et ses relations 
avec lImerina et avec les Francais. Ce manuscrit donne aussi quelques 
renseignements sur l'histoire de l'église chrétienne sur la cóte est. 

Finalement il y a (à Misjonsskolen, Stavanger) un manuscrit marqué 
‘Jensenius ’, d'intérét sociologique et religieux. Ce manuscrit ‘ Jensenius’ de 
20 x 32 cm., 164 pages, qui a été copié à Vohipeno en 1916 et offert à 
Misjonsskolen par le pasteur O. Jensenius, est composé de huit cahiers cousus 
en deux livres (1-11) sans reliure. Il contient des textes intéressants sur des 
coutumes et sur différentes lois sociologiques, sur quelques contes, et sur 
l'histoire des Antaimoro. La partie religieuse du manuscrit est aussi importante. 

Il y a dans ce manuscrit arabico-malgache des passages historiques tradi- 
tionnels : généalogies, histoires de guerre, récits sur des catastrophes et sur des 
souffrances, etc. Notre manuscrit ajoute à cette partie historique une chrono- 
logie des principaux événements du 19ème siècle dans la région de la Matitanana. 

Parmi les textes sorabe que nous avons consultés, ce manuscrit est le seul, 
à l'exception du MS A-6 d'Oslo, qui a incorporé une section folklorique et nous 
raconte (1, 59 suiv.) l’histoire de Darafify: Tatara miaza any Darafify 
(L'histoire sur Darafify) et d'autres contes. 

Les nombreux renseignements sociologiques font de ce manuscrit, malgré 
sa date tardive, un texte de base pour l'étude des Antaimoro et des tribus 
avoisinées. On a p. exemple 1, 20 suiv.: Zaza velona asoro—lahy izy: Isabo, 
vavy izy: Isona. Zaza velona asarata—lahy izy: Imosa, vavy izy: Imasy. 
(Pour un garçon né le mois d'asoro on choisit le nom Sambo—-si c'est une fille : 
Sona. Pour un garçon né asaratà: Mosa—pour une fille: Masy.) 

Vol. 1, page 69, range les habitants de la région d’après leur richesse ou de 
leur succès: Tatara filazana w’olona añatiny Matitañana: voalohany Ateory, 
. - - fahatelo Ozatsy, fahefatra . . . olona abany indrindra. (Histoire de la popula- 
tion matitananienne : les premiers sont les Anteony, . . . les troisièmes : Onjatsy, 
les quatriémes . . . sont de la classe la plus basse.) 

Vol. 1, page 73, renseigne sur les anciennes coutumes de politesse et sur la 
facon de s'adresser à une personne d'autorité. Les rois tiennent une place 
spéciale dans ce système: Filazana ny foba fanazana aminy Antemoro: 
N’-apazakany n° Atemoro tsy hatao homana raha homana (Sur la politesse chez 
les Antaimoro: on ne l’appelle pas manger quand un roi mange). 


u Voir notre article ‘ Ei fjól på Stavanger Museum `, Stavanger Aftenblad, 13 mai 1965. 
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Pour une visite de courtoisie chez des nouveaux-mariés la coutume, d'aprés 
1, 78, exige qu'on apporte entre autres: akoho misy telo-polo w akoho, ary vary w 
fotsy vata aeny (une trentaine de poulets et six mesures de riz blanc). i 

Les pages 11, 22 et suiv., traitent des relations gargons-filles, des coutumes 
matrimoniales, des lois conjugales, ete. Nous allons transcrire quelques phrases 
de ce texte pour en donner une idée. 

Filazana ^" olo mahazo mivady. Faharoy zafiny apianabavy sy apianadahy 
mahazo mivady. Faharoy zafiny apirahalahy tsy mahazo mivady. Faharoy zafiny 
apirahavavy tsy mahazo mivady. Ny vadindray azo lovana. Ny vadin’ apirahalahy 
mahazo mifadova vady. Vinatolahy tsy mahasahy mila vadindrafoza. Ny rafozn..— 
tsy mila vadi-binato. Rafozabavy tsy azo ilaina. Ny vadin-drahalahy lahka 
tsofiny rano fa nahazo tiany izy, azo alay. Ary laha misy mila vadin-drafoza dia 
sazina anoby vositra raika afafiny rafoza. Laha misy mila vadibinato, dia sazina 
anoby vositra ratka afafy ny vinato. Laha misy mila ny vadiny ny rahalahindrainy 
dia sazina ahoby vositra raiky. Laha misy mila anakavy zanaka apirahalahy dia’ - 
sazina anoby roy. Laha misy Anteony-vavy sy Atalaotra-vavy azo madeha aminy 
ny vahoaky sy madeha aminy andevo-lahy, dia asiana vato apony anazy, dia 
alatsaka andrano ho faty. Laha tonga ny Hova, dia tsy vonoina koa f'amidy dia 
mazary adevo izy. Laha no avy hy fazakana Imerina dia tsy mahasahy mamono.... 
‘Déclaration sur les personnes admises à se marier entre elles: les arriére-petits- 
fils et petites-filles (de la 3ème génération) peuvent se marier entre eux à 
condition qu'ils soient descendants d'un frère et d’une soeur. Les arrière-petits- 
fils et petites-filles, enfants de deux frères, ne peuvent pas se marier entre eux. 
Les arrière-petits-fils et petites-filles, enfants de deux soeurs ne sont pas 
autorisés à se marier entre eux. 

La femme du père peut être “ héritée ” (par un membre de la famille). 
La femme d’un frère peut (en cas de décès du frère) passer à un autre frère. 

Il est formellement interdit pour un gendre de proposer à la femme de son 
beau-père de coucher avec elle. Le beau-père ne le propose pas à la femme de 
son gendre. Un gendre ne doit pas coucher avec sa belle-mère. La femme 
répudiée par son frère qui a épousé une autre femme peut être demandée par 
un autre frère. Si quelqu'un cherche à coucher avec la femme de son beau-père, 
il sera condamné à offrir un grand boeuf coupé à son beau-père. Si quelqu'un 
propose de coucher avec la femme d'un gendre, il lui faut, comme punition, 
offrir un grand boeuf à son gendre. Si quelqu'un cherche à coucher avec la 
femme de son oncle, il sera frappé de faf; d'un gros boeuf. Si quelqu'un propose 
de coucher avec sa cousine, comme punition doit payer deux boeufs. Une 
femme Anteony ou Antalaotra, ayant couché avec un homme d'une autre 
tribu ou avec un esclave, sera condamnée à mort par noyade. De gros blocs 
de pierres devront être attachés au milieu de son corps et elle devra être jetée 
dans l'eau pour périr. Après l'arrivée des Hova, la peme de mort est supprimée, 
mais ces femmes sont mises en vente eb classées esclaves. Après l'arrivée du 
gouvernement Imerina on n'ose pas les tuer.’ 

Comme nous avons cité une bonne partie de ce manuscrit, cela nous engage 
à essayer non seulement de la traduire, mais aussi d'expliquer brièvement ces 
coutumes chez les Antaimoro. Les tabous et les règles qu'on trouve empêchant 
des mariages entre des personnes liées en ligne droite et proche, s'harmonisent, 
et les Antaimoro s'en rendent compte, avec les lois du Deutér. xxvii, 20 suiv. 
L'union sexuelle des frères et des soeurs, entre zanany (les enfants d'un couple), 
est impossible et rigoureusement défendue chez les Antaimoro. Ils n’acceptent 
pas non plus le mariage de la deuxième génération entre les petits-enfants 
d'un couple, appellés ny zafy. Ceux qui se marient contre la volonté des 
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ancêtres sont considérés mpanota fady (violateurs d'un tabou) et condamnés 
à payer au moins trois boeufs. Quant à la troisième génération, ny zafiafy (les 
arrière-petits-fils et petites-filles) — le mariage est toléré, mais exige toujours 
l'offre d'un ou de deux boeufs et aussi l'accord des deux familles concernées. 
Les enfants de la quatrième génération appellés ny zafidohalika sont admis à 
se marier entre eux à condition qu'ils fournissent fafim-panambadiana (l'offre 
consolative) pour les deux familles. Les enfants de la cinquième génération 
appellés zafim-paladia peuvent se marier entre eux. Le fafim-panambadiana 
n’est pas exigé car il ne reste plus beaucoup de relations familiales entre eux. 
La sixième génération qui s'appelle kiro (petit orteil du pied) peut se marier 
librement entre elle. (Nous avons remarqué cette amusante et en même temps 
démonstrative manière de classer les générations en leur donnant les noms des 
membres du corps humain en descendant du genou aux pieds jusqu'à ce 
qu'il ny reste plus des membres ou du sang commun.) 

Ce système de tabou a pour but d'éviter des mariages entre personnes trop 
apparentées. Un dicton chez les autres tribus de la côte dit: mfanambady 
mihavana ny Antaimoro ‘les Antaimoro se marient entre eux, même étant 
apparentés °’. Cette phrase peut être consideré comme un reproche et n'exclut 
pas la possibilité d'un abus des fafim-panambadiana chez les Antaimoro. 

Parmi les textes religieux de notre manuscrit, il y en a de très ordinaires qui 
(1, 29) nous parlent des jours plus ou moins favorables pour voyager. Puis les 
textes mentionnent à plusieures reprises des malaika (anges), des fitokia 
(prédiction, etc. du sorcier). Maïs ce manuscrit parle aussi franchement de la 
magie et surtout de la malédiction, des formules qui sont considérées comme 
capables de créer une situation de crise dans une certame région. Vol. 1, p. 63: 
Laha misy, hoatry tsy misy trano, tsy misy akoho, tsy misy afo ‘ Que ce pays 
actuellement habité devienne déserté sans maisons, sans poules, sans feu’, 
Cette idée est encore plus directement exprimée sur la même page: Hozoninay 
itoy tany itoy ‘ Nous maudirons ce pays’. 

À côté des généalogies déjà mentionnées, le manuscrit ‘ Jensenius’ traite 
sur les 16 premiéres pages (du premier livre) des événements historiques connus 
dans d'autres manuscrits arabico-malgaches. ll ajoute, r, 17 suiv., à notre 
connaissance du calendrier antaimoro, des renseignements précieux : n’ akitana 
valo abiny ny roa-polo (les 28 étoiles). Vol. 1, p. 18: ñy kitsara telo-polo (les 
30 kitsara). Voir aussi le MS A-8 d'Oslo. 


THE OFFICE OF QADI IN DAR FÜR: A PRELIMINARY 
INQUIRY 


By R. S. O’FAHEY 


À written law and a separate 1f not independent judiciary were among the 
most distinctive innovations brought by Islam to the Sudanic region. The 
history of the reception of the shari'a and the institutions associated with it, of 
its modifications of the local customary law and of the changes wrought upon 
it by the same customary law may help to provide a framework for more 
general discussions of the process of islamization within Africa. The main 
purpose of this paper is to describe the history of the office of gädi, or judicial 
official, in the Dar Für sultanate, which occupied what is now the westernmost 
province of the Democratic Republic of the Sudan between the mid-seventeenth 
century and 1916.! Thus I am not so much concerned with the content of the 
law, whether customary or Islamic, administered within the sultanate as with 
who administered it. 

Most of the evidence here presented comes from the growing corpus of 
Arabic documentation emanating from within and from the time of the 
sultanate; so far some 270 documents have been located and photographed.? 
The documents of particular value for our purposes here are the 40 solls? 
or transcripts of Judicial proceedings held before gadis and other officials and 
in two cases before the sultan. Physically the sls consist of one sheet of 
imported paper, varying in size, written only on the recto with a wide right-hand 
margin. The Arabic ranges considerably from ‘ classical’ to colloquial forms. 
The documents are usually sealed at the top.* The evidence of the sijills may 
be supplemented by the travel literature and oral information. 

In what I have elsewhere termed the Fur dimension of the Keira state,® 
that is those institutions that had their roots in the language and culture of the 
Fur people who were the nucleus of the Keira state and from whom the Keira 
family came, customary law and its administration by the chiefs was well- 
developed and enduring. For this reason it is misleading to describe the 
islamization of the Keira state as if it were a simple diachronic process whereby 
an African kingdom with its own institutions and customs, its own complex 
of relationships between ruler and subject, was exposed to and changed over a 
period of time by Islamic influences coming in as a result of external contacts, 


1 For a general survey of the sultanate’s history, see R. S. O’Fahey and J. L. Spaulding, 
Kingdoms of the Sudan, London, 1974, 107-84, and in greater detail in my The growth and 
development of the Keira sultanate of Dàr Für, unpublished Ph.D. thesis (University of London, 
1972), to be published in revised form. 

* Of these I photographed 217 in 1970 and 1974 and must here acknowledge financial support 
from the Central Research Fund, University of London, the Research Committee, University of 
Khartoum, and the Norwegian Research Council. The 1974 visit was undertaken in collaboration 
with the Central Records Office, Khartoum, as part of a long-term project, and with the assistance 
in the field of Sayyid Ahmed Ibrahim Osman of the CRO. 

Photographs of these documents have been deposited ın the Central Records Office and the 
Department of History, University of Bergen. Documents from my collection are referred to 
by their field catalogue number; the provenance of other documents will be described where 
appropriate. 

3 The term used to describe these judicial records in 99.12/7 dated 1261/1845-6. 

* À detailed description of the documents will be found in my Land in Dar Für: land charlers 
and related documents from the Dar Für sultanate, to be published in the Fontes Historiae 
Africanae: Series Arabica, 

5 O'Fahey and Spaulding, Kingdoms of the Sudan, 141. 
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the immigration of fagihs or Muslim holy men, and the growth of trade with 
the Islamic heartlands, particularly Egypt. There probably never was a time 
when the Keira kingdom existed in pristine form, uncontaminated by outside 
influences. Or if there was such a time, it was subsequently recast and 
remembered in Islamic guise. The Fur and Islamic, the indigenous and external, 
dimensions were seemingly present together from the beginning, sometimes 
competing, sometimes complementing each other. Because of this initial 
coexistence of the two elements and because we know so little of the origins of 
the sultanate, it is difficult to say when the Islamic institutions first appeared. 
When we do begin to have information, from the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, they seem to spring forth fully-fledged, which suggests a longer 
ancestry than we can know. 
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Traditionally the Keira state emerged from the Jabal Marra around 1650 
under Sulayman Solonduno (‘ the Arab’ in Fur). By about 1700 his successors 
had begun to take over the non-Fur areas of Dar Für. By about 1750 they were 
ruling a multi-ethnic state at the centre of a growing network of commercial 
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contacts. As they moved out of their Fur world physically they took with 
them their language, which was never superseded as a spoken language at court 
by Arabic,* and their hierarchy of Fur chiefs and quasi-religious office-holders, 
and it was upon this complex of ideas and practice that Islam made its impact. 
Geographically this change can be clearly seen; the Fur homelands of the 
west and south displayed a remarkable continuity of administrative form and 
ethnic homogeneity largely untouched by external influences. It was in the 
northern and eastern provinces of the sultanate, ethnically and linguistically 
diverse and fragmented, where Arabic had early on become the lingua franca, 
where newcomers—including the sultans—could find land to settle, that new 
administrative forms were evolved and where the shari‘a, according to the 
Maliki rite, came to be administered by literate officials or by officials who had 
the services of fagihs as secretaries.’ East of the Jabal Marra especially in the 
qöz or stabilized sand-dune country around al-Fashir, established as the capital 
in about 1206/1791—2,? a common culture, underpinned by Islamic beliefs and 
practice and the growing use of Arabic, grew up.? 

It was in this area around al-Fäshir that the sills and other related 
documents were found ; in an area characterized by settlements of fagihs such 
as Jadid al-Sayl, Khiribin, Azagarfa, and Kerio, living on góz land granted to 
them or their ancestors by the sultans, land which provided the main topic 
for the disputes recorded in the sijills. It was from the same fagihs that the 
gadis came. What is not clear is whether the judicial system made known to 
us through the siills was a self-contained one, operated by and for the faqihs 
alone, existing alongside other systems of customary law and administration. 
The stability and literacy of the faq class ensured the survival of their family 
archives; the papers of other groups are proportionately rarer. 


Fur customary law: the Kitab Dah 

Keira judicial practice thus had its roots both in the sharta and in Fur 
customary law. Fur tradition ascribes its system of law to the quasi-legendary 
Sultan Daali, a figure probably of the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century,” 
who is said to have codified it in the so-called Kitab or Qaniin Dali. But the 
traditions surrounding this * book’ or ' code’ of Daali are shrouded in mystery 
and ambiguity. 

The German traveller Gustav Nachtigal, while in al-Fashir in 1874, gained 
the impression that the Kudb Dali contained ‘the basic principles of the 
administration and of the system of justice ; Y that it was a species of code of 
criminal law in no way based upon the shari‘a, which prescribed fines payable 
in cattle or takük? (or tagáqv; sing. takkiyya or tagqiyya, rolls or pieces of cloth 
widely used in Dar Fir as a unit of exchange) and which had as its main 
purpose ‘ to assure power and an adequate income for the ruler and his officials, 


$ Ahmad Amin ‘Abd al-Hämid, interview al-Fashir 7 June 1970; a fact confirmed by other 
informants. Fur, a complex tonal language, appears never to have been reduced to writing. 

7It may be premature to make too much of this distinction between the Fur and non-Fur 
areas of the state since a systematic search for documents has yet to be made in the Fur areas. 
Nevertheless the ethnie and linguistic division remains. 

8 Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Tünisi, T'ashhidh al.adhhün bi-sirat bilad al-‘Arab wa ‘l-Sidan, 
ed. Khalil Mahmüd ‘Asikir and Mustafa Muhammad Mus'ad, Cairo, 1965, 201 and in the 
translation, Voyage au Darfour, tr. Perron, Paris, 1845, 194. 

? L. Holy's description of the Berti of north-eastern Dar Für provides a summary of this 
common culture, Neighbours and kinsmen: a study of the Berl? people of Darfur, London, 1974. 

10 On Daali, see O'Fahey and Spaulding, Kingdoms of the Sudan, 117-21. 
H Q, Nachtigal, Sahara and Sudan, tr. A. G. B. Fisher and H. J. Fisher, rv, London, 1971, 273. 
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and to bind the two closely together'.? The income of the officials and the 
sultan came presumably from the fines they levied. He later associates the 
Kitab Dali with the office of the ab shaykh dali, chief court eunuch, head of the 
administrative hierarchy and governor of the eastern province known as 
Dar Dali or Dar al-Sabah, recording that the first ab shaykh dali, called Khalifa, 
was responsible for drawing up the code under Sultan Daali!? Appreciating 
thus its importance, Nachtigal tried to borrow the Kitab Dali from the ab shaykh 
dali at the time of his visit, ‘Abd al-Razzäq, but failed to obtain it from him ; 
he then asked Sultan Ibràhim, who promised ' to have a search made for the 
Dal book and to lend it to me'.4 However, Nachtigal does not allude to the 
subject again and soon after left al-Fashir. Nachtigal's experience suggests 
either that the sultan was unwilling to show him the code, although the traveller 
was shown other state papers, or that it did not exist in written form. 

Shugayr takes the existence of the Qänün Dali in written form for granted, 
again associating it with the ab shaykh dali and suggesting that it may be 
translated as ‘ the tongue of the sultan’ (Fur daal, pl. kalinta ‘ tongue °). 

More recent attempts by Dr. A. J. Arkell 16 and the present writer ! to find 
the Kitab Dali have proved unsuccessful; if it ever did exist in written form, it 
appears to be no longer extant. It seems, however, that parts of Fur and other 
tribal customary law were committed to writing by individual fagths and, 
indeed, Arkell collected two such examples; further investigation of this 
genre would be very desirable.1® The sijills make no reference to the Kitab Dali. 

That Fur customary law was based on fines was fully confirmed by investiga- 
tions made by Anglo-Egyptian Condominium officials in the 1920's, when a 
system of indirect rule was being established in Western Darfur District. They 
also discovered that justice was administered by the chiefs; there were very 
few gadis in the Fur lands.!? 


The growth of a chancery 

The key figures in the transmission of Islamic beliefs and practices to Dàr 
Für were the fagihs (with the anomalous plural fugar’), an omnibus term 
describing in Dàr Für those with pretensions to Islamic learning or holiness and 
accepted by the community as such. Throughout probably the seventeenth 
and certainly the eighteenth centuries a steady stream of fagihs moved into 
Dar Für from the west and east and, less often, from the Islamic heartlands. 


12 ibid., 1v, 277. 

18 ibid., rv, 328. 

14 ibid., 1v, 369-70. 

15 Na'üm Shuqayr, Tartkh ai-Südàn al-qadim wa 'l-hadith wa-jughrafiyatuhu, 3 vols., Cairo, 
n.d. [1903], 1x, 137-9. See also the comment of R. Slatin, Fire and sword in the Sudan, London, 
1896, 41. 

16 A. J. Arkell, ‘ History of Darfur, a.D. 1200-1700 ', Sudan Notes and Records, XXXIIL, l, 
1952, 145-6. 

17 Idris al-Banáni, mterview al-Fashir 23 March 1974, asserted that it had existed in written 
form and added the detail on the authority of a Tunjurüwi shaykh that the Qànün Dali had been 
originally written on parchment, using the words samfare (unidentified) or jild Ar., which was 
used before the import of paper. 

18 The two manuscripts were given him as the Kstàb Dali, which may suggest that the Kila 
Dali was simply a generic term for customary law (Ar. ‘urf or ‘äda) in relation to shari'a. The 
manuscripts are in the Arkell papers, School of Oriental and African Studies, London, accession 
no. 210522, first batch (hereafter API or 2), box 4/17, fols. 1-88. One is ‘in the form of a revelation 
to the learned ‘Abd al-Samad ibn ‘Abdallah 1:bn Muhammad in the time of Sultan Khalifa 
Mansür ', from Dar Birged in eastern Dar Für, which does appear to be an attempt to reconcile 
shari‘a with ‘urf, and the other a garbled version of the Mukhtasar of Khalil b. Ishaq. 

1? Detailed descriptions of the scale of fines and legal procedure, distriot by district, are to be 
found in the Western Darfur District handbook, al-Fashir Headquarters Archives. See also 
AP2, 10/48 passim. 
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They brought with them a range of skills and knowledge that ensured their 
usefulness to the sultans and chiefs.2° In exchange for their skills they received 
from the sultans or local chiefs land on which to settle or immunities from 
taxes.21 A key skill was literacy and the fagihs enabled the Keira sultans, from 
about 1700, to develop a chancery that by the time of the earliest documents 
so far located, namely about 1720-30, was capable of producing documents 
sophisticated both in form and content. 

The use of documents probably does not much antedate the reign of Sultan 
Ahmad Bukr;?? Nachtigal records that Bukr was ‘ the first (sultan) who used 
writing and had the art of writing taught in the country by foreign learned 
men ’.?3 This explicit assertion from Nachtigal is indirectly supported by the 
documents; in the charters and sijills there are references to events occurring 
in the reign of Sultan Müsa, Bukr’s immediate predecessor who reigned probably 
in the last quarter of the seventeenth century, but there are no references to 
documents issued in his name.*4 Obversely, although no documents from Ahmad 
Bukr have yet been photographed, there are several specific references to 
charters issued by him being read and confirmed by later sultans, or offered 
in evidence and accepted as authentic (sahth or sawäb) in later court pro- 
ceedings.? Moreover, the two earliest documents so far photographed may 
have been issued during his reign ; these are 142.18/2 and 168.18/20. Both are 
charters, which in form and content differ somewhat from later charters, 
issued by Sultan Muhammad Harüt for various members of the Awlàd 
Jabir, a fagih clan who settled among the Zayyadiyya of north-eastern Dar 
Für. Harüt is better known as Muhammad Dawra,”* son and successor of 
Ahmad Bukr; neither are dated and both bear the seal of Bukr. The charters 
may thus either have been issued while Harüt was khalifa or nominated 
successor acting administratively in his father's lifetime ; ** or they were issued 


26 T have described the rôle of the fagihs elsewhere; ‘ Religion and trade in the Kayra sultanate 
of Dar Für’, in Yüsuf Fadl Hasan (ed.), Sudan in Africa, Khartoum, 1971, 87-97; ‘ Saints and 
sultans: the rôle of Muslim holy men in the Keira sultanate of Dar Fir’, in M. Brett (ed.), 
Northern Africa: Islam and modernization, London, 1973, 49-56 ; and ‘The Awlad ‘Ali: a Fulam 
holy family in Dar Far’, Veréffentlichungen aus dem Ubersee-Museum, Deutsche Geographische 
Blatter, 13, 1974 (forthcoming). 

*! Some of the charters concerning these grants have been published in R. S. O'Fahey and 
Abdel Ghaffar Muhammad Ahmad, Documents from Dàr Für, Fase. 1-2 (University of Bergen. 
Dept. of History. Programme of Middle Eastern and African Studies. Occasional Papers Nos. 1-2), 
Bergen, 1972-3 (mimeograph). 

22 We have no certain dates; the Keira king-list in E. de Cadalvéne and J. de Breuvery, 
I? Égypte et la Nubie, second ed., Paris, 1841, 11, 199, gives his regnal dates as 1128-41/1715-16— 
1728-9 (see my ‘ Kordofan in the eighteenth century’, Sudan Notes and Records, 11v, 1973, 
32-42, which is an annotated translation of Cadalvéne and Breuvery on the history of Kordofan) ; 
Nachtigel, Sahara and Sudan, Iv, 282, gives 1682-1722, and Shuqayr, T'árikh, 11, 115, 1138-58/ 
1726-6—1745-0; these latter dates would appear to be too late. 

23 Nachtigal, Sahara and Sudan, 1v, 282. 

24 Thus in 71.8/9, a sijill from Sultan Muhammad al-Husayn (1254-90/1838-73) dated 
between 1260/1844 and 1269/1854 (the date is incomplete), the plaintiff affirms that his ancestors 
were granted land by Müeä. Similarly in 99.12/7, a sijill from the magdüm (provincial com- 
missioner or governor) Hasan Siqiri dated 1261/1845-6, the defendant claims his ancestor settled 
in the Khiribàn region in Müsa's time. In both cases, the original settlers or their descendants 
received written charters from later sultans establishing or eonfirming their rights. 

26 Thus in 125.13/10, a sill from Sultan Muhammad al-Husayn, dated 1271/1854-5, the 
sultan says he had read a charter of Ahmad Bukr issued for ai-hajj Zaydin and found it to be 
authentic. The sultan then issues a decree (120.13/5, also dated 1271) confirming the authenticity 
(sihha) of the earlier charters of the Awlaid[al-hajj] Zaydän. 

28 Again we have no certain dates; Cadalvène and Breuvery, L’ Égypte et la Nubie, 11, 199, 
give 1164-9/1741-2— 1746-7 (but see SN E, tiv, 1973, 35); Nachtigal, Sahara and Sudan, 1v, 283, 
gives 1722-32 and Shuqayr, T'arikh, 11, 115, 1158-70/1745-6— 1756-7. 

?! Nachtigal, Sakara and Sudan, 1v, 282-3. Document 154.18/14 with the seal-date of 
1193/1779-80 is a confirmatory charter issued for the same Awlid Jabir by al-sultan al-khalifa 
al-hajj Ishäq, who was khalifa to his father Sultan Muhammad Tayräb. 
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by Harüt in his own reign but using his father's seal. Nachtigal refers to a 
tradition that Harüt inherited and used his father's seal, 'the royal signet 
ring '.?5 

These arguments have tried to assign the beginnings of the use of documents 
by the sultan to the period c. 1700—30,?? that is the period of expansion associated 
with Ahmad Bukr,? a sultan who was remembered by later traditions as 
consciously furthering the spread of Islam, who ‘ made it his business to turn his 
country into a true Muslim state, sought to attract learned men, faqihs, into 
the country, built schools (medresas) and mosques, and compelled the in- 
habitants to observe the three principal Muslim prescriptions, circumcision, the 
Ramadan fast and performance of the five daily prayers '.3! 

Àn integral part of this process would have been the growing application 
of the skarta and the employment of faqihs to interpret and administer it; 
at present we have only an unconfirmed tradition that Bukr appointed qädis. 
The noted fagih, Tahir Abū Jamiis, is said to have functioned as a gädi in 
Bukr's time at the Bornu settlement of Manawashi, south of al-Fashir.** 

Certainly by the latter part of the century a species of chancery was in 
being; sultans issued charters and written decrees, their officials also issued 
documents on a wide range of administrative and judicial matters. By the 
nineteenth century the use of documents had become formalized and elaborate. 


The first qadts 

In fact the period covered by Bukr’s three successors, Hartt, ‘Umar Lel, 
and Abii 'l-Qàsim, e. 1730-55, was marked by foreign wars and internal 
conflicts. However, the long and vigorous reign of Muhammad Tayrab, 
c. 1172-1200/1758-9—1785-6,% saw the consolidation of Keira rule in eastern 
Dar Für, where the sultan established his capital at Ril, and a temporary end to 
Keira factionalism and increasing trade along the darb al-arba‘in ‘ the forty 
days’ road’ between Egypt and Dar Für from about 1150/1737-8 onwards.*5 
The high point was the conquest of Kordofan at the end of Tayrab’s reign. 
Into this vigorous state there continued to come many immigrant fagihs and 
they and their indigenous counterparts increasingly found employment at 
court, where indeed a certain tension built up between the Fur notables and 
the ‘new men’. An anecdote in al-Tünisi tells how the ya kuuri ' powerful 


28 Nachtigal, Sahara and Sudan, IV, 282. 

23 At present we have no documents from Harüt's two successors, ‘Umar Lel and Abii 'l-Qàsim. 
There are, however, references to charters issued by them in later documents, e.g. 128.14/8 
which is published in Documents from Dar Für, Fasc. 2, 25-35, 13 a confirmatory charter of 
Mubammad al-Husayn dated 1260/1844-5 referring in sequence to earlier charters, including 
ones from ‘Umar and Abii 'l-Qàsim. 

30 O’Fahey and Spaulding, Kingdoms of the Sudan, 126-9. 

31 Nachtigal, Sahara and Sudan, rv, 280. 

32 Tdris al-Banäni, interview al-Fashir 21 March 1974. The lack of evidence is by no means 
conelusive; Bukr ruled largely to the west of the Jabal Marra, precisely the area as yet unexplored 
for documents. 

33 O’Fahey and Spaulding, Kingdoms of the Sudan, 129-34. 

*4 Chronology now begins to be a little more certain; 166.18/26 is a charter from Tayrib 
with the seal-date 1172/1758-9. There is no assurance, taking into account other seals, that this 
is Tayräb’s accession date and Nachtigal’s dates (Sahara and Sudan, Iv, 287) of 1752-85 may 
well be correct, since it seems almost certain that he died in 1200/1785-6. The accession date 
given by Cadalvéne and Breuvery, L’ Egypte et la Nubie, 11, 199, 1176/1762-3, is thus too late, 
and both the dates given by Shuqayr, T'arikh, 11, 116, 1181-1202/1767-8—1787-8 appear to be 
incorrect. 

35 (’Fahey and Spaulding, Kingdoms of the Sudan, 134-7. On the significance of the dete 
1150 see T. Walz, The trade between Egypt and Bilad as-Südün, unpublished Ph.D. thesis (Boston 
University, 1975), 259. I am very grateful to Dr. Walz for a copy of his thesis and for making 
available other material from his Cairo researches relevant to Dar Für. 
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mother’ (the Fur title of the sultan’s premier wife) Kināna is said to have 
told Tayràb that while she was willing to serve food, part of the duties of the 
royal women, to the notables she would no longer serve the fagihs—they did 
not appreciate what they were eating; when he pointed out that she would 
thereby receive merit, she replied that she had no need of their blessings.** 

Although the evidence is still fragmentary, it is clear that by Tayräb’s 
time the fagihs were moving into quasi-administrative positions and judicial 
office. One example is Misa Waràk. Miisa’s father and uncle, Hammad and 
Muhammad Tamr, originally from Bagirmi in the west, settled in the Tagabo 
region of north-eastern Dar Für among the Berti people. Muhammad Tamr's 
grandson, Hasaballah, married ‘A’isha, daughter of the Berti malik or king 
Ahmad Duqü (Duggu) b. ‘Amära, a powerful figure in the region between 1770 
and 1800.7 Hammad, called the ‘älim, married Zaynaba, daughter of another 
Berti chief; their son, Misa Waräk, was appointed as gädi at Ril by Tayrab.58 

The needs of commerce undoubtedly speeded the adoption of Islamic legal 
practices ; this is confirmed by Walz's recent study of the Egyptian-Där Für 
trade where there are references to the issuing of legal documents in Dàr Für, 
e.g. kujaj or deeds listing the property of merchants who had died in the 
sultanate were drawn up and sealed with the sultan's seal before being forwarded 
to Cairo.*? 


The nineteenth century: the sultan and the administration of the law 

Tayrab’s brother and successor, ‘Abd al-Rahman, emerged as master of the 
sultanate c. 1202/1787-8 after a civil war with his nephew the khalifa Ishaq ; 
thereafter the centre of the state's administration came increasingly to be in 
the al-Fashir region until the latter actually became the capital, with Kobbei 
a day's journey to the north-west as the commercial capital. With increasing 
outside contacts, with a fagih as sultan, and with politics a matter for court 
intrigue in a region far removed from the Fur heartlands instead of the object 
of clan feuds, the islamization of the state's administrative structure progressed 
rapidly.4? 

From the documents we have a reasonably comprehensive picture can be 
built up of the system of judicial administration as it operated in and around 
al-Fáshir from about 1790 until 1874, when the sultanate was invaded by 
al-Zubayr Rahma Mansür. The system, at least as it affected the merchants 
and the fagihs and their disputes, in the latter case pre-eminently over land, 
was sophisticated and comprehensive. In respect of those fagihs who acted as 
gadis, or who are so described in the documents, one may distinguish three 
categories, the fagih operating at a very local level and dealing with minor 
disputes, gädis acting at a higher level with such titles as shaykh al-Islam, and 
those gadis who functioned as part of the entourage of a provincial governor 
or a great notable. 

The fountain of justice within the sultanate was, of course, the sultan, 


36 Al-Tinisi, Tashhidh, 191-2; Darfour, 182-3. 

37 On Duggu, see Holy, Neighbours and kinsmen, 117. Document 201.19/3 is a confirmatory 
charter issued by Duggu, confirming rights originally granted by his father to the Musabba‘at 
community at Jugo Jugo, some way to the south of Tagabo. 

38 API, 4/16, fols. 24-32, two Arabie notes written by shartay (district chief) Mahdi Sabil 
Abū Kudük. 

3? Walz, op. cit., 104, in 1186/1773 ; and 110, another example dated 1164/1751 of a merchant 
who had died in Dar Für. 

40 (PFahey and Spaulding, Kingdoms of the Sudan, 137-40 and 164-71. 
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khädim al-sharv‘a wa ’l-din ‘the servitor of the Law and Religion ’.4t ‘The 
monarch can indeed do nothing contrary to the Koran, but he may do more 
than the Laws established thereon will authorize: and as there 1s no council to 
control or even assist him, his power may well be termed despotic.’ Browne’s 
remark is misleading; although there was no formal council of state, it 1s clear 
that the sultan was, in legal matters, usually guided by advice from the fagihs. 

Oral sources assert that ‘Abd al-Rahmän and his successors had a panel of 
expert fagths at al-Fashir who gave counsel (Ar. shüra) to the sultan on matters 
of law. ‘Abd al-Rahman’s panel included the wazir Malik al-Fütüwi,# an old 
friend and close confidant, one of the Jawami‘a fagihs from the Jadid al-Sayl 
settlement just north of al-Fäshir,# Muhammad Dardok,# and others. The 
final judgment, however, always rested with the sultan.* 

This oral account is supported by the two siills of cases heard before and 
of judgments (Ar. hukm) rendered by Sultan Muhammad al-Husayn, 71.8/9, 
dated between 1260 and 1269/1844-54 (the date is defective), and 125.13/10, 
dated 1271/1854-5. Both cases concern disputes over land between parties of 
fagihs; 71.8/9 involves two families living near Khiriban, roughly halfway 
between al-Fäshir and Kobbei, 125.13/10 similarly between two families living 
near Shôba, south-west of al-Fashir. The sols will be published elsewhere ; 
here my purpose is to examine the role of the sultan. Both cases revolve around 
conflicting rights over land granted by earlier sultans, or more precisely over 
the authenticity of the charters themselves. 

In the first case, 71.8/9, the defendant, Madani b. Sàlih, claims that the 
plaintiff's people, the Awlàd Abü Qurün, had seized part of the land assigned 
(agta‘aha) to his grandfather by Sultan Harüt. Following the two pleas, the 
defendant was ordered to produce his charters. 

* We (the sultan) read and examined the charter (maktüb) of Sultan Muham- 

mad Dawra, and in it there was a literal mention of the Wadi al-Qimr (the 

land under dispute), but as for the second charter which we read and 
examined, it was, literally, a forgery (since) the reference in it to this 

Wadi al-Qimr was in à handwriting different to the handwriting of the 

scribe (al-katib, of the charter). 

The sultan then obtained the agreement of the ‘ulama’, who were present, that 
this passage was indeed a forgery, fa-ittafaga al-‘ulam@ alladhi.... Yn the second 
case, 125.13/10, the defendant's charter, allegedly from Sultan Tayrab, was 
rejected since, 

* We found it to be a forgery both in its handwriting and seal; so we have 

rendered it null and void and have expunged it from the court (al-majlas) . . . 

following the counsel of the ‘ulama and with their agreement.’ 

At the end of both sijills following the sultan's judgment, the ‘ulam? and 
notables who were present as witnesses are listed —the lists are given in table 1. 
The fagths, however, do not dominate the lists numerically as one might expect 
and there is only one name that may possibly be on both lists. Two soils 


*1 From the intitulatio of 149.18/9, a confirmatory charter of Sultan Muhammad al-Fadl 

(1218-38/1803-38) dated 1222/1807-8; such phrases are very common 
1? W. G. Browne, Travels in Egypt, Syria and Africa, second ed., London, 1806, 314. 

43 A son of a Fulani immigrant from the west, see my ‘ Awlad “Ali? , passim. 

44 Jadid al-Sayl, 20 miles north-east of al-Fashir, was from at least the reign of Muhammad 
Harüt an important religious centre around whose mosque, built in the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahmin 
and still standing, various Jawami'a clans from Kordofan settled. 

46 Of an influential Berti family at al-Tuwaysha in eastern Dar Für, see al-Tünisi, Tashhidh, 
99- 100; Darfour, 88-9. 

48 Ahmad Adam Abbo, a descendant of the wazir ‘Ali, interview Kattäl 18 June 1970. 
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form scanty evidence from which to draw substantial conclusions, but one may 
deduce that in hearings before the sultan he was assisted by ‘ulamã’ and notables 
on an ad hoc basis, whoever was present at court.4 It is noteworthy that fagihs 
took precedence in the listings over the notables, no matter how exalted the 
latter, in contrast to Sinnàr practice a century earlier.*? 


TABLE 1. THE WITNESSES TO THE SIJILLS, 71.8/9 AND 125.13/10 


71.8/9 125.13/10 

the fagzh Yüsuf Nasr al-hàjy Fakhr al-Din * 

al-hàjj Muhammad ‘Abdallah the faqi Ahmad Salih 

the fagih, the imam Muhammad the malik Ishàq Markaz 
al-Misri 4 the malik Hammad 

the imam, the fagih Sulayman the malik Ahmad a.f.li ? 

Jabir the amin, the magdüm Khalil 7 
the imam Baqan Bilal the malik Abii '1-Hasan 

the magdüm Hasan Siqiri " the malik Ahmad Sabah al-Din 
the wazir, the amin Adam Bish ° ‘Abdallah Kawri 

the malik Adam a.f.li¢ Rashid . 

the katib, the faqih Said 

al-hàjj Muhammad Salim,¢ 


scribe and witness. 


(a) imam (a position whose functions are not clearly known) to the sultans Mubammad 
al-Fadl and Muhammad al-Husayn m succession to his father, the imüm al-Tayyib; his grand- 

father, Makki, was a Fulant immigrant from the west. Mohamed Ahmed Bedin, The Fulani in 
Darfur: a historical survey of Fulani groups, Honours History Part IT dissertation, Department 
of History, University of Khartoum, 1971. I am grateful to the author for a copy of his valuable 
dissertation. 

(b) magdüm of Dar al-Rih province, i.e. provincial governor of northern Dar Für. 

(c) A Meidobi slave in origin; in 63.8/1 dated 25 Rajab 1267/5 June 1851 he is described as 
al-wazir al-a‘zam; killed. in 1856 in a campaign against the Rizayqät nomads. 

(d) From oral sources 1t is probable that these are the same person. 

(e) In 1874 on the eve of his invasion of the sultanate, al-Zubayr wrote to several promment 
Dar Für fagihs, one of whom was Fakhr al-Din b. Muhammad Salim ; Shugayr, Türtkh, 11, 76. 

(f) Khalil b. ‘Abd al-Sid; fought unsuccessfully against the Rizayqüt while magdüm of 
southern Dar Für; appointed wazir but dismissed and replaced by Ahmad Shatta, Nachtigal, 
Sahara and Sudan, tv, 308-13. 


Because of his somewhat maladroit dealings with the local people, Browne’s 
account of his stay in the sultanate between 1793 and 1796 is rich in legal 
detail. From his comments the sultan would appear to have sat at the top of 
several spheres of legal activity, shari'a and customary,% to have acted as a 
final court of appeal, and to have directed litigants to specialized judicial 
officials. 

When Browne was accused of fornication (Ar. zinā ) with another person's 
slave girl, he managed to obtain a hearing before the sultan through the 
mediation of the powerful notable, Ibrahim b. Ramäd.5 The hearing, in fact 
a pre-trial hearing, took place after a public audience and the sultan began by 
censuring Browne's adversary on a point of law, ‘ One (Browne’s adversary) 


47 This is clear from 71.8/9, which case consisted of a series of hearings held over à period of 
ab least two months; the witnesses to the judgment or to 1ts enforcement were not necessarily 
present at all the hearings. 

48 See the charters and sijills in al-Fünj wa ‘lard, ed. M. I. Abu Salim (University of 
Khartoum. Sudan Research Unit. Occasional] Papers, No. 2), Khartoum, 1967. 

# And in both Fur and Arabic: ' The Sultan was hearing à cause of a private nature, the 
proceedings on which were only in the Fürian language ', Browne, Travels, 234. 

59 On Tbrahim, see O'Fahey and Spaulding, Kingdoms of the Sudan, 151, 171-2. 
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calls himself Wakil of the Frank; if he were a Sherif and a Muslim, as he 
pretends, he would know that the Law of the Prophet permits not a Muslim 
to be Wakil to a Caffre ’.5! The sultan, ‘Abd al-Rahmän, then sent the parties 
to plead their case before Müsà walad Jilfün, malik al-jalläba, ‘ under whose 
appropriate jurisdiction are all foreign merchants ’.5* 

However, in another case of which Browne heard concerning a claim for the 
return of a girl who had been wrongfully enslaved, ‘the question came before 
the melek of the district, and was referred to the monarch '.5? 

In a particularly interesting sill, 106.12/14, dated 1289/1872—3, the nature 
of the sultan’s judicial role comes out clearly. The case was heard by the 
magdüm Rahm(a); in it the faq? Muhammadayn alleged that a son of Sultan 
Muhammad al-Fadl, Muhammad Hüd (or Hawd) had seized his land. Both 
parties to the dispute produced charters; the fagih a charter that granted Jah 
rights (34h being a personal status of immunity from taxes, dues, and other 
penalties on land), the sultan’s son a charter granting him iia‘ rights. The 
magdim appears to have felt that igid‘ rights were stronger than 744 rights, 
a view confirmed by other charters and siills, but nevertheless referred the case 
to the sultan. The sultan replied, whether by a written declaration is not clear, 
that Muhammad Hid should leave the fagih’s fields. 

The sultan was thus the highest judicial authority in the state, to whom 
access was obtained at the public audiences held in the fäshir or open ground 
or courtyards before the palace complex or by means of a petition written by 
the appropriate official—Browne had a petition seeking permission to leave 
Dar Für written for him by the khatib ‘Ali 55— presented by a notable or in 
person. He judged essentially by the shar'a with the advice of the ‘ulama’, 
although customary law was also applied; indeed according to Nachtigal, 
‘Even after Islam had been introduced as the state religion in Darfur, the 
laws set down in the Book of Dali had not lost their validity, and right up to 
the most recent times any one could, in relation to specific cases, be judged 
according to his wish, either by the religious laws of Islam or by siesa (siyäsa), 
i.e. the old customs of the country '.9* 


The Shaykh al-Islam 

On his plan of Sultan Muhammad al-Fadl’s füshér al-Tünisi places the 
compound of the gàd? ‘Izz al-Din, whom he elsewhere describes as qàd? al-qudat 
for Dàr Für, immediately before the great open area in front of the palace 
complex where the public audiences were held.56 

It is not yet possible to determine whether there was a regular judicial 
hierarchy. Commonly the introductions to the sijalls, where the judge is named 
and described, stress the notion of the gädi as one acting for another; niyäba 
or ‘ agency ' is a fundamental concept in Islamic jurisprudence; ‘le kadi est 
essentiellement un n&’ib un ‘lieutenant’ ou ‘ vicaire”. Il n'a donc pas une 


51 Browne, Travels, 239. 

52 bid.; but sil] 206.22/2, dated 18 Rabi‘a II 1262/15 April 1846, concerns a dispute over 
land between two merchants at Kobbei heard before the wazir Büsh. Perhaps the fact that the 
land under dispute was a grant from the sultan decided who heard the case. However, procedures 
may well have changed in the intervening period. 

53 Browne, Travels, 259-60; perhaps the case presented peculiarities, since 122.13/7 and 
175.18/35, both sijills arising from disputes over the ownership of slave girls, were heard before 
gadis. 

54 Browne, Travels, 256. 

55 Nachtigal, Sahara and Sudan, 1v, 330. 

58 Al-Tünisi, Tashhidh, plan opp. 208 and 117; Darfour, figs. 16 and 108. 
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situation propre et autonome, il y a la une forme de justice retenue ’.5’ And 
given the overwhelming political, administrative, and judicial position of the 
sultan, accurately characterized by his Fur titles aba kuurin ‘ lord of obeisance ? 
or ert ‘ exalted ’, there was little occasion for an even nominally separate judicial 
authority to arise. 

Nevertheless there is enough evidence to suggest that some gadis exercised 
a wider jurisdiction that approximated to the position of ga@di al-qudat. The 
‘only reference in the literature is the statement of al-Tünisi, noted above, that 
at the time of his visit to Dar Für in 1803-11 the gadi al-qudat was Shaykh 
[zz al-Din al-Jami‘. Apart from one ambiguous use of qàd al-qudät, given 
below, three of the gadis that appear in the sijills are distinguished from the 
others by titles such as Shaykh al-Islam, by the lack of any mention of their 
acting for another, and by references to other qád?s acting for them. 

We have an apparent reference to three generations of gadis; Müsà, ‘Izz 
al-Din, and Muhammad al-Härith. Nothing is known of Müsà beyond the 
appearance of his name on the seal of his son, ‘Izz al-Din ibn al-qàdi Misa 
sanat 1187 (1773-4).58 Coming to ‘Izz al-Din we are confronted with an as yet 
unresolvable problem of identification. We have seven siells and administrative 
documents from gadis called ‘Izz al-Din, dating between 1187/1778-4 and 
4 Sha‘ban 1227/13 August 1812, but there is no certainty that they are all 
from the same person; indeed the more reasonable assumption is that they 
come from two different gadis. 

One is ‘Izz al-Din b. Müsa, whose son Muhammad al-Härith succeeded 
him; only one sijall (100.12/8), which is undated, can be definitely assigned to 
him. This sell records what appears to be the third in a series of at least five 
cases arising from a long-standing dispute among the descendants and neigh- 
bours of ‘Abdallah Matlüq al-Tunjurawi, who had settled at Khiribàn in the 
time of Sultan Misa. The disputants had first appeared before a gddi Said, 
had later disputed again before the khalifat al-haj) Ishaq (which must have 
been sometime before 1202/1787-8, when Ishàq was killed in civil war with his 
uncle, Sultan ‘Abd al-Rahmän), and then came before ‘Izz al-Din in the reign 
of ‘Abd al-Rahmän. The gàd?, in turn, referred their dispute to al-‘alläma 
‘Abd al-Rahmàn Käkama, who heard the case and returned the parties to 
‘Tzz al-Din for judgment. Over 30 years later, in 1249/1833-4, the dispute was 
revived before Muhammad al-Harith, who in his sill refers to the earlier 
judgment given, bi-wajh Shaykh al-Islam sayyidnä wa-mawlanà wàlidnà al-qàd 
al-hàj3 ‘Izz al- Din qadi al-‘adala ‘in the presence of the Shaykh al-Islam, our lord 
and master, our father the gddi al-hayj “Izz al-Din, the just judge . . . ° (document 
108.12/11). Elsewhere Muhammad al-Harith describes his father in similar 
terms, Shaykh al-Isläm al-[sic]gad* al-‘adäla al-qaédi al-hàyj ‘Izz al-Din... .59 
While filial piety may account for ‘the just judge’, Shaykh al-Islam suggests 
that ‘Izz al-Din held a position above that of an ordinary qád?. The variation, 
Shaykh qudat al-Islam ‘ Shaykh of the judges of Islam °, which appears on two 
documents from an ‘Izz al-Din who may be Muhammad al-Harith’s father, is an 
even more explicit claim to superior authority.” It is perhaps worth mentioning 
that Qadi al-Islàm was later the title of the chief judge in the Mahdia. 


57 É, Tyan, Histoire de l'organisation judiciau e en pays d'Islam, second ed., Leiden, 1960, 101. 

58 100.12/8. 

59 157.18/17; the reading of the date is uncertain, but it is probably 14 Dhà 'l-Qa'da 1256/ 
7 January 1841. 

60 167.18/27 and 188.18/48 ; both are undated but carry the same seal, wiläyat al-qüdt al-hàjj 
‘Izz al-Din sanat 1204 (1789-90). 
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It is not clear if it is Muhammad al-Harith's father who is described in 
sijill 68.8/6 dated 4 Sha'bàn 1227/13 August 1812, qads qudat al-andm näshir 
liw al-‘adl fi 'l-Islàm qd al-muslimin mawlana al-qadi al-hapj ‘Izz al-Din . . . 
‘judge of the judges of mankind; he who unfurls the banner of justice in 
Islam, judge of the Muslims, our lord the judge al-hà5j ‘Izz al-Din . . . Perhaps 
this is al-Tünisi's gädi al-qudát, who is identified by informants in ‘al-Fäshir as 
‘Izz al-Din b. ‘Abd al-Hämid from one of the Jawami‘a clans settled in the 
Jadid al-Sayl, and lies buried in the mosque there.* 

‘Izz al-Din b. Müsà's son, Muhammad al-Harith, appears to have succeeded 
his father c. 1830 ; his earliest seal-date is 1248 /1832-3.% The latest document 
indirectly attributable to him is dated 1264/1847-8, so that he appears to 
have functioned as a qd? for some 20 years between c. 1830 and 1850. Like his 
father he is described by titles that imply a superior authority; Shaykh 
al-Islam,® shaykh al-qudát,9* and others that are probably honorifics, fakhr wulät 
al-muslimin 95 or fakhr al-qudäāt. He had at least one qàd? under him; in 
1264/1847-8 the qád? Nür al-Din renders judgment, ‘ acting for (bi-niyāba) for 
our lord and master the judge Muhammad al-Harith '.59" Further evidence for 
his wider jurisdiction comes from the geographical range of his documents ; 
they cover disputes and other administrative matters from Khiribàn, Milit 
(Mellit), and Jugo Jugo within a 50-mile radius north and north-east of al-Fashir. 
Unfortunately no Dar Für document gives any indication of where it was 
drawn up; the disputants came to the gddi,®* but where he was sitting is not 
given. 

From the documents another family of gadis can be reconstructed, stemming 
from shaykh al-qudat Ishàq, the details of which are presented in table 2. 


TABLE 2. THE FAMILY OF SHAYKH AL-QUDAT [SHAQ 


| | 


Ishàq 0 
shaykh oe 
| | 
Hasan Muhammad mmäd, 
170. 18/30, 1279/1862-3, shaykh al-qudat e 13/10, 1980/ 1863-4, 
naib for his brother 175.18/36, 1290/19734 &’ib for his uncle Ishaq 
Muhammad 
Adam Hadid, 
165.18/25, undated, 
n&’ib for his father 


Bilal, 122.13/7, undated, na@’1b for Muhammad Ishäq. 


Thus it seems possible to say that some fagihs exercised a more than purely 
local judicial authority, arguing both from the relatively wide geographical 
range of their sijills (in the sense of where the disputants came from, not that 


61 Nasr al-Din ‘Izz al-Din, al-Fäshir 24 March 1974; Ahmad ‘Abd al-Hakam, al-Füshir 
27 March 1974, and a series of interviews with al-hàjj Abū Bakr Mahmüd, al-Fashir March 1974. 

62 185.18/45, otherwise undated. 

63 168.18/28, undated. 

*4 169.18/29, undated. 

85 103.12/11, 1249/18334. 

88 157.18/17, 14 Dhü 71-Qa‘da 1246/7 January 1841. 

57 197.18/07. 

58 This can be deduced from those sijilis where the judge sends the disputants back to their 
land to swear upon their evidence (bayyina) or where the judge sends out a conumissioner 
(muwajjah) to administer the oath or delimit a disputed boundary. 
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the gadis had a ‘ circuit’) and from their having other gädis, usually from their 
family, acting for them; and that such positions tended to be hereditary, so 
that in fact we are dealing with the normal pattern whereby the religious role 
was divided and inherited within a family under one aspect, the administration 
of the religious law. Whether these clusters of gädis, both horizontally and 
vertically, represent hierarchies appointed from the centre, or the activities of 
locally prominent fagihs operating with little reference to the central authority 
is not yet clear. Since, however, the Keira state exercised an effective bureau- 
cracy in other spheres,® it seems unlikely that so important a part of the 
state's function was left entirely to local initiative despite the great prestige 
enjoyed by the fagths. 


The gadis as bureaucrats ?? 

Some fagths, however, exercised their judicial functions as an integral part 
of the bureaucracy. A quarter of the 40 sijills we have concern cases heard 
before secular administrative officials, whose jurisdiction covered the area 
around al-Fashir and to the north-east where the collection was made. The 
officials included those whose authority ran throughout the sultanate, e.g. the 
Grand Vizier, al-wazir al-a‘zam Adam Biish,” or the ab shaykh dal; Y üsuf 7; 
and those with a more limited jurisdiction, e.g. the magdiim or governor of 
northern Dar Für, the amin Hasan Siqir,? the malik “Abdallah b. Ibrahim 
Ramad,”4 the magdüm Khalil b. ‘Abd al-Sid. The disputes they hear and 
judge do not differ in substance, nor do their syalls differ in form, from those 
of the gädis. This is normal Islamic legal practice; the qädis did not possess 
exclusive jurisdiction. 

However, like the sultans, the officials made use of the expert knowledge of 
the ‘ulama’. Thus in sijull 105.12/13 of a case heard before the malik ‘Abdallah, 
after the pleas had been heard, 

* I (the malik) took counsel with the ‘ulam’ and they instructed us to make 

an examination of the rulings of the gddis (i.e. earlier sells relevant to the 

case)... 

and several fagihs, including a qàd? Abii Bakr, appear as witnesses to the 
malik’s judgment. Similarly, sijill 124.13/9, dated 1272/1855-6, before the 
magdüm Khalil b. ‘Abd al-Sid, concerned a case where the plaintiff had earlier 
bought some fields from the Awläd Awma, who had subsequently lost their 
title to the land when in & hearing before the sultan it had been proved that 
their title was based upon a forged charter."9? The plaintiff, ‘Abd al-Muqim, 
now sued for the return of the fields. Following the pleas, the magdüm 

‘consulted the faq?hs, the people of learning, as to the settlement and 

understanding of the legal dispute. They advised—the majority of them— 


8? Taxes, for example, were collected, stored, and distributed through a hierarchy of officials, 
the jabbäyin (Fur, jubaya) controlled by a senior title-holder resident near the capital, the 
abū 'l-jabbayin. ; 

70 T have not included here any discussion of the judicial system under the restored sultanate 
of ‘Ali Dinar, 1898-1916; the documents we have from his reign support the comments of 
A. B. Theobald, ‘Alt Dinar: last sultan of Darfur, London, 1966, 208-19. 

71 206.22/2, 18 Rabi‘ II 1262/15 April 1846. 

7? Document B.2.6 dated 1223/1809 from the archive of 15 documents photographed at Dór 
in Dar Zagh&wa (northern Dar Für) by Professor and Madame J. Tubiana, referred to in J. F. 
Fourcade, Documents arabes intéressant l’histoire du Dàür-Fór (Dossiers de la RCP, 45), Paris, 
Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1968, x, 45. 

73 99.12/7, 1261/1845-6. 

74 105.12/13, undated but with the seal-date 1255/1839-40, a son of Browne's patron. 

75 124.13/9, 1272/1855-6; 65.8/3, 1279/1862-3, and 192.18/52, date incomplete. 

78 This is sijill 125.13/10 discussed. above. 
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that inasmuch as ‘Abd al-Muqim had known of their dispute (i.e. between 
the Awläd Awma and the Awläd Zaydàn, which the former had lost) over 
the land when he bought it, he was in the wrong in having been in possession 
of it’. 
The sills of the officials particularly stress the notion of acting for the sultan, 
bi-myaba min sayyidnä amir al-mu’minin is the commonest phrase, although 
bi-tahkim nun amir al-mu'minin appears once.” 

It was common practice for the great title-holders and provincial rulers to 
have as a member of their entourage or following (taraf) a fagih who functioned 
as their gád?, who judged cases on their behalf. Indeed it seems that certain 

Jagqih families supplied gadis for certain offices over a long period of time." 

Perhaps in some cases these were simply ad hoc arrangements; thus in 
63.8/1, dated 25 Rajab 1267/5 June 1851, the gadi ‘Uthmän was appointed 
(bi-tahkim) by the wazir Adam Büsh to try a case in the council or court 
(bi-majglis) of the malik ‘Atiya, a Berti chief who was a follower of the wazir.” 
One interpretation would be that the wazir sent out the qäd to the malik to 
try what may have been a particularly delicate case between an influential 
Fulani fagth clan in the Khiriban region and Muhammad Hüd (or Hawd), 
a son of Sultan Muhammad al-Fadl, who seems to have been a nuisance generally 
to the fagihs of the region (see above, p. 119). 

A striking example is what one might term the legal entourage of a 
formidable royal lady. The diya baasi ® Zamzam Umm al-Nasr?! was the 
daughter of Sultan Muhammad al-Fadl and sister of Muhammad al-Husayn ; 
as her brother's health declined she appears to have arrogated to herself more 
and more power; 'she moved around the country at the head of her armed 
men, plundered the districts placed under her control, and easily got from the 
weak king those hawakir (estates) which she particularly liked’. More 
prosaically, she exercised administrative functions, issuing charters 9? and 
dealing indirectly with judicial disputes through her officials. In the first of three 
syills the case is judged by al-faqih [sic] Baraq bi-niyaba min à basi al-mayram *4 
Zamzam Umm al-Nasr....9 In the second sil possibly the same Baraq 
appears as the judge but in a different guise, bi-yad al-abü [sic] awrandhaladh 55 
al-fagth [sic] Baraka bi-niyaba Umm al-Nasr ya basi... 8’ The third sijill 1s 
most interesting; in it the gidt Muhammad, son of the gád? Khalil from the 
following of Zamzam judges as the agent (bi-miyäba) of € our lord and master 


77 99.12/7 from magdim Hasan Sigiri. 

78 The only reference to gddts in the Fur lands is to a family of fagihs who functioned as 
hereditary gadis to the aba diimans or governors of the south-western province: Province 
Archives, al-Fashir, Western Darfur District handbook. 

7? He campaigned with the wazir against the Rizayqit nomads in the south; Nachtigal, 
Sahara and Sudan, rv, 311. 

80 Fur ‘royal mother’, a title which carried with it control of many estates (häküra pl. 
hawakir), of considerable political and ritual significance, given to one of the sultan’s sisters. 

$1 She was married to the aba dtiman ‘Abd al-Rahmän Keke; papers of P. J. Sandison in 
possession of the writer. 

82 Nachtigal, Sahara and Sudan, 1v, 315-16; Slatin, Fire and sword, 48. 

33 Document 4 from an archive of four documents photographed by Dr. Sherif Mahmoud 
el Hakim in Dar Zayyädiyya in north-east Dir Für is an undated charter issued by the diya baasi 
for a Zayyädi fagih. I am grateful to Dr. el Hakim for supplying me with copies of his 
photographs. 

84 A word of apparently Kanuri origin used for daughters of the sultan. 

85 196.18/56, 1270/1853-4. 

38 A rendering of the Fur orrepgduluy, literally ‘ doorposts'; an official with this title was 
responsible for the security of the sultan's füshir and acted as the main intermediary between 
the sultan and his subjects: see further O’Fahey and Spaulding, Kingdome of the Sudan, 132, 152. 
Leading officials and chiefs had their orrendulun and this is what is probably meant here. 

87 190.18/50, 21 Ramadan 1289/22 November 1872. 
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the qàd? Muhammad Abi 'l-Qàsim '.88 It is possible that Muhammad Abii 
']-Qàsim was the qàd? of the district who empowered Muhammad to act, but 
our information is still inadequate to trace these relationships more certainly. 


Local justice 

Below these official levels of judicial competence the local people looked 
within their own communities for respected persons to settle their domestic and 
intra-communal disputes, disputes of which the government had little need to 
take cognizance.9 Holy has described in considerable detail how disputes are 
settled at the local level among the northern Berti, emphasizing the role of the 
elder (shib) in the resolution of disputes and the ultimate sanction of expulsion 
from the community or clan, murtij min al-ahl.59 

Outside the local community or if the disputants felt the need for the 
sanction, if not the exact provisions, of the shame, they could turn to the 
local fagihs. We have a few siills or depositions concerning domestic or marital 
disputes, in which the faq» is called gadi.°! Whether these men functioned 
officially is not clear; the only evidence we have for a territorial system of 
gadis consists of references to appointments being made in Kobbei.?? 


Conclusion 

I have attempted here to relate the use of the term gddi in the corpus of 
Arabic documentation from the Dar Für sultanate with what is known from 
other sources of the state’s judicial system. Since it is hoped that the corpus 
will grow and local studies will throw further light on customary legal practice, 
it is necessarily only a preliminary account. 

Islam obviously had a greater institutional depth in Dar Für than hitherto 
suspected. Thus the fagihs participated increasingly in the administration of 
the law within the state from the eighteenth century onwards. Their most 
fundamental achievement was to influence the law itself; their law, the shari'a, 
appears to have, at least in some areas of law, begun to displace or coalesce 
with customary law. One major area for future investigation will be this 
relation between the share and custom; the Islamic law of inheritance was 
one obvious area for compromise. 

Little evidence can be produced for a formal hierarchy of gadis, or for any 
territorial organization; in any case such a system by derogating from the 
sultanie or local chiefly power would not have suited the ethos of the Keira 
state. Nor would it have suited the individualistic and peripatetic faqtAs.9? 


88 159.18/19, 1260/1844-5. 

8? Tt lies outside the scope of this article to investigate the boundary between what concerned 
the state judicially and what did not, e.g. homicide, intentional and accidental, involved the state 
in that the authorities levied à fine on the community involved. Once this had been paid, it was 
left to the community to make whatever settlement was appropriate: API, 4/18, fol. 37. 

?? Holy, Neighbours and kinsmen, 120-51. Local conflicts and their resolution among the 
Zayyadiyya are discussed in Sherif Mahmoud el Hakim, Collective decisions in a south Saharan 
village, unpublished Ph.D. thesis (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University, 1972). 

e.g. 93.12/1, undated, in which a qüd?, the faqih Habib, settles a claim for maintenance by 
Marim against al-Tayyib. 

82 Browne, Travels, 275; Shuqayr, Türikh, 11, 146, qädi Ahmad wad Taha. Kobbei as a 
commercial centre was probably atypical. 

88 See further P. M. Holt, Studies in the history of the Near Hast, London, 1974, 121-34. 
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ON THE PAPYRUS OF WAHB B. MUNABBIH : 
AN ADDENDUM 


The fragments of the Stra of Wahb b. Munabbih carefully edited by R. G. 
Khoury! contain some misreadings or misinterpretations, several of which were 
elucidated in BSOAS, xxxvi, 3, 1974, 545-56. Additional corrections are 
suggested in the following lines. 


PB 2 (31) 

Tanes 2-3: lal LA uus d. JJ gal cou Lait, Chal ee de 953 

loa desi À ail awe us à VU Pa 

are rendered by Khoury: i 

2 ' Leute, die zweifeln, indem du ihnen den Zweifel und die Blindheit nimmst, 
als Rechtleitung für mein Volk; wenn du sie nicht verkündet hüttest, so 
würen sie nicht rechtgeleitet worden. 

3 Du bekennst, dass es nichts ausser Allah gibt, und dass du zum Zeugnisablegen 
sein Gesandter bist’. 

The correct reading is: 

st U Ulis LJ (9) el Lu eld ge de os 2 
Le i dli LE ey eb eus Yall OF apis 8 
which should be translated : 

2 ‘ Through the light which dispels the doubt and the blindness from. them,? 
the guidance of my people (?); had not he uttered it he would not follow 
the right path. 

3 Therefore we testify that there is nothing except God and that you are the 
Messenger of God'. 


PB 4 (33) 
Line 9: The word «ul, should be read «ls: the pronominal suffix of amn refers 
of course to God. 


Iane 10: eV JB dj) 9 a[i] Bree Rus [oil any 5 4l dab sils 

is translated by Khoury : 

10 ‘Mit der Aufrichtigkeit Gott und seinem Gesandten gegenüber seid ihr 
[bei Got]t und seinem Gesandten eher zu entschuldi[gen]." Sie erwiderten 
ihm ?. 

The correct reading is: 

ale g 4l Jab 5 piel de) s m Gall sil 10 
which should be rendered: ‘And you would be more excusable be your 

(speaking the) truth to God and His Messenger iban by treason towards God 

and His Messenger'. The intent of the passage is: if you are about to leave 

the Prophet, or to forsake him because of any serious trouble which may afflict 
you, then leave him now. The Prophet is now in his city and among his tribe, 


1 Raif Georges Khoury, Wahb b. Munabbih: der Heidelberger Papyrus PSR Heid. Arab. 23, 
Wiesbaden, 1972. 
2 Compare a similar verse in al-Dhahabi, Siyar a‘lam al-nubalä”, ed. Salah al-Din al- 
Munajjid, Cairo, 1375/1956, 1, 149: dp ly UJ (ay Le Le él Ve oU 7 
and see Anonymous, al-Türikh al-muhkam fi-man intasaba ‘ila 'Lnabigyi sallà “Nahu ‘alayhi 
wa-sallam, BM MS. Or. 8653, fol. 53b: 
HERO UP Le "in ds cbis il 5 ll sn ol 
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in God's protection and security. It is thus more excusable towards God and 
the Prophet to speak the truth (1.e. if you leave him now—K.) than to betray 
him (later—K.). 


PB8 
Line 19: Khoury reads Gey o +l Jd» SPJ zi «b, and translates 
‘Der Gesandte Gottes sah die Wirkung da[vo]n an meiner Erregung’. 
The correct reading is: es 3; the phrase should be rendered: ‘and the 
Messenger of God saw the mark of it in my face’. 


Line 21: they $ JS [5]. The correct reading is 4555. 


PB 13 (42) 

Line 15 is read by Khoury: AN GLI UT fs] ALL ab g all oil 
and translated 

15 ‘So Gott will, gibt es in der Stadt Rennpferde, und Hufe tragen die 

aufbrechenden Rassepferde ’. 

The reading and translation of the first hemistich of this verse are unsatis- 
factory. Verse 15 forms a continuation of the preceding one in which the story 
of the horse whose feet sank into the ground was told. Balad is here not 
‘Stadt’ and iyd ' Rennpferde’, cannot be understood in any possible 
syntactical construction. The reading seems to be: 

Shel Cl At BE] GL ak à di dl, 
and should be rendered: ‘ By God’s will, in a land with crumbling ground in 
which the feet of beasts sink (khabar), the hoof lifts up the strong horse of high 
breed ’. 


PB 14 (43) 
Lines 1-2: Khoury reads 2 5 [b] qm ll, and translates: ‘trafen sie alle 
angese[henen] Manner von Qurai$'. The correct reading seems to be ma liil, 
vad [li ‘they (ie. the Banü Makhzüm—K.) met all the clans of 
Quraysh '. 


Line 9: el o Be Y E JU LL cs sel de b nee JUS JU 
is translated by Khoury : | 
9 ‘Da sagten einige von ihnen: “ O ‘Ali, du hast uns unserer Abstammung 
beraubt.” Und die Leute sagten, sie brechen mit ihrem Neffen ’. 
The phrase beginning e 2 JL_5 has, however, been misunderstood by Khoury 
and consequently misinterpreted. ‘Alt is blamed by some people of Makhzüm 
for distorting their pedigree by naming Hudayd as their ancestor; they do 
not trace their ancestry to him.? ‘Ali, of course, answers the accusation of the 
people. The word gala is not the predicate of al-qaum; qàla is a complete 
sentence in which ‘Ali is the understood subject. Al-qaum is the subject of the 
next sentence, whose predicate is formed by the following words. The Lz Y 
should be changed into liz Y. The phrase should be read i Le Y e 3 :J6 
1 and rendered : ‘ He (i.e. ‘Ali—K.) said: “ The people (i.e. the kinsmen— 
.) would not kill their nephew ” ’. ‘Ali points to the ties of kinship linking the 
Prophet with the Banü Makhzüm and blames them for organizing the plot to 
kill their nephew. In fact the grandmother of the Prophet, the mother of 


3 The gloss on the margin asserts that the Bani Makhzüm trace back their pedigree to Husays, 
but ‘Ali changed it in his poem (scil. into Hudayd—K.). But the Makhzüm do not trace their 
pedigree to Husays; Husays is the ancestor of the Banü Jumah (see Mus'ab b. *Abdallah al- 
Zubayri, Nasab Quraysh, ed. E. Lévi-Provengal, Cairo, 1953, p. 13, 1. 12, p. 386, 1. 11). 
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‘Abdallah, was Fatima bint ‘Amr b. ‘A’idh b. ‘Imran b. Makhzüm. Her mother 
as well was a Makhzümi woman.* In his answer there is a clear hint that loyal 
kinsmen would not commit such a shameful deed and therefore they deserved 
the distortion of their nasab: they cannot be true Makhzümis. 


Line 15 is read by Khoury: 
die obs SST e op] ue od Tull el LU 
tir + Ll 

and translated : 

15 ‘ Als der Mann (von dem Unglück) befallen wurde, da geizte er mit seinem 
Fohlen, [und] mein Bruder meinte, we[nn] er tadle, so bleibe Taiban 
geduldig ’. 

There is, however, no mention of a person named Tayban. The correct reading 

is probably : 

ale obs eY[- 1] Al eS] ee tl Geel Us 

which should be rendered: “And when the man was afflicted he clung tena- 

ciously to his colt, like the man (experienced in interpretation) of dreams clings 

tenaciously to the interpretation (to be given) to the dreamer ’. 


Inne 21: AM ke C£, compare al-A'sha, Diwan, ed. R. Geyer, London, 
1928, p. 44 (vr, 31): A ub Le sab s. 
Line 22: alu Lans as dus d Lus ob Yl coal, 
is translated by Khoury: 
22 ‘und du hättest die Gewissheit dass es unabwendbar ist, dass Muham- 

mad ein Reich hat, das seine Spuren aufbauen werden ’. 
The correct reading seems to be |=, and the verse should be rendered: ‘ And 
you would be certain that Muhammad (will) inevitably gain power, the signs 
of which have already made it evident’. 

M. J. KISTER 


TWO SINO-TIBETO-BURMESE NOTES 


1. Another Old Chinese word for * hundred’ 

In Old Burmese I find nothing comparable to yy par (Karlgren, Gram. 
Ser. 781—pak), which is found first, it seems, on two Yin bones. But I find 
something possibly as old, and certainly more widespread in the Sinitic family. 
OB ryà? (I add the level tone numbering) is certainly the same as Tibetan 
brgya ‘ hundred". The letter r is absent from Chinese, except in Karlgren's 
plausible reconstructions of rhyme-finals in his classes VI and XI (Gram. Ser., 
pp. 20, 25). After study of the many initial rs in OB, I think ryg might well go 
back to something like *di-g in OC. Another ryà? in OB means ' ploughed 
field’; and I connect this, without hesitation, to E$ ch'ou? (d'20g, GS 1090 1) 
which means just this: the character is thought to be a drawing of a furrowed 
field. Cut out the ‘field’ and we have left #2 shout (d‘iég, GS 1090 g) ‘longevity’, 
ie. 100 [years]. Are these lines the furrows on the centenarian's face ? 


2. Old Burmese ' Sunday, Monday ' 

Sunday: tannhangu niy’ (IB, 1, 116), tannhàykunuy (1, 22°), tannhankanuy 
(1, 272), etc. 

Monday: tannhayla (ur, 331219), tannhänla (1, 4), tannhanla (x, 7%), etc. 


4 See Muhammad b. Habib, Ummahäüt al-Nabi, ed. Husayn ‘Ali Mahfüz, Baghdad, 1371/1952, 
fol. 1b. (p. 10). 
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Two unique polysyllables, 4 and 3, in a supposedly monosyllabic language ! 
The Burmans, descending to the plains of central Burma in the ninth century 
A.D., appear to have learnt letters and Buddhism from the Mons of Kyauksè. 
Kunuy, Kanuy (ete.) must be a borrowing of tyey (Old Mon ‘ sun’), modified 
to add rhythm and melody to the cumbrous term. La is Tibetan zla, weighting 
(for the same reason) the light la’ of Old Burmese. 

Remains tannhäy, a disyllable, doubtless taken from pre-Archaic Chinese 
ik liën (Gram. Ser. 833 r): two of the seven ‘ Regulators ’ (Sun, Moon, and Five 
Planets) governing our lives. The other five are not so prefixed, since they have 
well-known Skt./Pali names. One looks down Karlgren's series 833, expecting 
to find a %éy parallel to his &ëy: in which case one could postulate an older 
disyllable *tm;ép. He does not cite one. Indeed, by the Early Chou period (if 
Karlgren is right) monosyllabism was already the rule in China. But these 
Old. Burmese terms are there to prove that at a time when agricultural China 
dominated the western pastoral uplands (Kansu, Shensi, and Shansi) and their 
Burman/Lolo goatherds (3¢ Chiang), disyllabism was common. This period 
is likely to have been the * Yang-shao ' period, c. 2000 8.c., when contacts with 
the West were still open (did not the seven-day week originate there ?), and the 
painted geometric pottery reached its peak on the hills west of the T‘ao valley, 
south of Lan-chou (see J. G. Andersson, Researches (nto the prehistory of the 
Chinese, Stockholm, 1943, 291-7). 

G. H. LUCE 


PROTO-AUSTRONESIAN “tagon: AN ANOMALY REMOVED 


In BSOAS, xxxvimt, 1, 1975, at p. 92 I noted the anomaly in the Achinese 
and Mainland reflexes of the PAN base reconstructed by Dyen ! as *[T Jahan : 
Ach. thón, tóhón ‘ to endure’, Cham (ham ‘to draw back, restrain’, Roglai 
that ‘to set [trap] ^, which imply rather *-g-. Dyen’s *-A- rested on the com- 
parison of Malay tahan ‘to restrain, to endure strain, to set [traps]’ with 
Tagalog tahán ‘ cessation’, Samar-Leyte Bisayan téhan ‘to detain’, Bikol 
táhan ‘ to endure more than another ’. It required the assumption that Javanese 
tahan ‘to restrain, endure’, which also prima facie implies *-g-, was a loan 
* perhaps from Malay ’. 

There is, however, an alternative set of Tagalic cognates available. Blust 
has constructed *[C?T]aqe[nN] ‘to set a trap’ (*tagan in Dahl’s notation, 
which I shall follow) from Cebuano Bisayan taun /ta?ün/, Hanunóo táqun, 
Uma Juman tagen; to which may be added SLB taón ‘ to adjust net or fish- 
trap °’, Hiligaynon Bisayan taón ‘ to catch shrimps; small fish-trap '. A doublet 
is attested in Philippine languages only : CB taan, Maranao, Western Bukidnon 
Manobo tagan; add SLB, Bk. taan ‘ to place hook for fish '.? 

The vowel sequence *a— is clearly reflected in Toba Batak taon ‘ to endure’ 
(beside tahan—cited by Dempwolff s.v. *tahan—which with Karo tahan is a 
Mal. loan; neither dialect has -h- : Mal. -h- in native words). Does it underlie 
Jav. tahan? Dyen suggested that Jav. pahat ‘ tapping-knife' < PAN *paqot 
showed a contextually conditioned development.? Nothofer in his recent study 


1 The Proto-Malayo- Polynesian laryngeals, Baltimore, 1953, p. 12 and n. 44. 

? Robert A. Blust, ‘ Additions to “‘ Proto-Austronesian addenda” ... m°, Working Papers 
in Linguistics, v, 3, 1973, p. 41, no. 106; Preliminary studies on the lexicography of the Philippine 
languages (Publieations of the Institute of National Language, 1), no 11, Manila, 1940, p. 5, 
no. 2; pp. 34-5, no. 131; p. 117, no. 14. 

3 op. cit., p. 11 and n. 20. 
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reconstructs Proto-Malayo-Javanic *tahan (sc. < PAN *tagan) from Mal. tahan 
and Old Javanese tahén ‘to resist, restrain’, Sundanese tahin ‘snare ...’, 
Madurese (Sumenep) taen ‘ rope, to ambush’, but considers modern Jav. tahan 
to be borrowed from Mal. However, he cites no evidence which would exclude 
OJav. -ahé- > Jav. -aha-, and **-ahé- does not occur in modern Jav.; so the 
question at worst remains open. I shall assume that Jav. tahan regularly 
reflects *tagan. 

Proto-Achino-Cham *a: in Ach. thén etc. parallels its occurrence in Ach. 
ma-kóon ‘to eat’ < PAN *kaan, öm-pöən ‘food, bait’ < PAN *paon. We 
need not discuss whether it arises by compensatory lengthening following loss 
of vowel before h, or by coalescence of vowels following metathesis; the 
distinction is I suspect terminological. 

There is thus no obstacle to deriving the forms referred by Dempwolff to 
“tahan ' Ertragen, Aushalten’ (apart from Toba tahan) from a PAN *tagan 
‘to bear strain, apply strain, to set traps’, along with those variously cited 
above: Ach. thôn, etc.; Toba taon; OJav.tahén, etc.; CB taun, etc. We may 
add also Gayo taan ~ tan ' to resist, restrain ’, Iban tan /taan/ ' able to bear, 
hard-wearing ' ~ nan /naan/ ‘ to keep, detain, cause to last, to set [traps] ’. 

Tag. tahán ' cessation ' is semantically remote and may be discarded. This 
leaves SLB and Bk. táhan as (if connected) a Tagalic innovation.* 

One further group of forms should be discussed in this connexion. Ach. 
taron ~ taren “fowler’s snare’ suggests an infixial formation *t/a[ry]/agan. 
*q is lost in Ach. in this position in trisyllables (see BSOAS, xxxvm, 1, p. 89 
and n. 20), while ə < PAN *a may be regular following r; cf. tirom ‘ oyster’ 
< *tyom. But the variant taren is at present obscure, though there are 
parallels: e.g. panton ~ panten ‘low ground, valley ’. 

Several cognates can be proposed, but their semantic connexion is obscure 
without reference to the base. Ilocano taladn ‘ to delay ' $ is most transparently 
related to the phonological reconstruction put forward; semantically it can be 
compared with the sense ‘to endure’ or perhaps ‘to detain' (Iban), above. 
We can then add Karo Batak taren ‘idem’. Mal. téran ‘ to strain in labour or 
evacuation! shows expected antepenult weakening, which is not found in 
Ach. when syllables 2 and 3 are contracted. Blust has constructed 
*SICEtT]eRa[nN] (i.e. *tayan) from Iban teran ‘ to strain, force’, Maranao tegan 
‘constipation ', but did not cite Mal.® It is not clear whether Maranao tegan 
could be derived from *t/ay/agen; but if not it may show contamination, 
since Mal. loans are apparently common in Maranao.? I shall assume that 
*/a[ry]/agen underlies the foregoing, and that Ach. tran, téran ‘to strain, 
press, force out of one’ is a loan from Mal. 

If CB tágun ' patient, long-suffering, to endure with patience ' also belongs 
here the infix is disambiguated to */ay/. We might rather expect **tág-un 
ftá:g?un/; but the Tagalic treatment of laryngeals in trisyllables is complex 
enough, and the evidence sufficiently far from complete, not to exclude the 
possibility. 

H. L. SHORTO 


4 Bernd Nothofer, The reconstruction of Proto- Malayo-Javanic, 's-Gravenhage, 1975, 174. 

5 of. for the variation CB taun, tahan ' to place a bet’. 

8 Preliminary studies . .. , no. 11, p. 117, no. 11. 

? of. e.g. ‘ casuarina ", PAN *(g)ayuquS : Mal. éru, Ach. aro-n, Tag. agógo; CB by metathesis 
agühu /agü:hu?/. 

8 t Proto-Austronesian addenda ', Oceanic Linguistics, 1x, 2, 1971, p. 124, no. 126. 

? cf. ibid., 107, 114. 
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SIR READER WILLIAM BULLARD 


The Governing Body of the School has been fortunate in the number of 
distinguished publie servants who, after retiring, have placed their wisdom and 
experience at the service of the School. Not least among them was Sir Reader 
Bullard, who died on 24 May 1976 at the age of 90. His appointment in 1953 
to the Governing Body, of which he was Vice-chairman from 1954 to 1965, was 
particularly appropriate, not only because of the qualities which he brought to 
this work, but also because he had served many years in countries the study 
of which closely concerns the School. It was also appropriate because in 1947 
he joined and later became Chairman of a Treasury Committee appointed to 
make recommendations for the grant of studentships to candidates wishing to 
take up the study of Oriental, Slavomic, East European, and African languages 
and cultures, which developed out of the Interdepartmental Commission 
presided over by Lord Scarbrough.  . 

Sir Reader's parents, to whom he was deeply attached, were, as he states in 
his autobiography, The camels must go, a remarkable pair, distinguished by 
qualities of self-sacrifice and endurance. His father, a radical individualist, 
was, by the time Sir Reader was old enough to understand, in regular employ- 
ment as foreman on the British and Foreign Wharf, but when Sir Reader was 
born he was a casual labourer at the docks. On that day he walked from 
Walthamstow to the London docks in the hope of being taken on for a day's 
work, helping to load or unload some vessel. ' Having failed to catch the 
foreman's eye, and holding that it was the willingness of casual labourers to 
hang about all day that encouraged the employers to depend on casual labour, 
he walked home again, and having earned no money, he bought no food.’ 
Throughout Sir Reader's childhood, the family lived on a very narrow margin. 

In January 1906 Sir Reader passed into the Levant Consular Service by 
what he described as ‘a curious steeplechase °, which included the winning of 
a scholarship to Bancroft, the Drapers School at Woodford, employment at 
the age of 15 as a pupil teacher, a correspondence course, night school, and, 
at 18, an assistant mastership at a school in the poorest part of Walthamstow. 
A less single-minded and determined person than he might well have fallen, 
had he ever started, long before the winning-post. He went up to Cambridge 
with four others as a student interpreter to study Oriental languages for two 
years. Arabic, Persian, and Turkish were all begun on the same day. Of 
Professor E. G. Browne, who was their director of studies, he writes, ‘ His 
knowledge was so vast that the difficulties of beginners were incredible to him. 
When we had been struggling with our three new languages for a few weeks 
he seemed distressed that we could not translate The Thousand and One Nights 
from the Arabic at sight. As a teacher in the narrow sense he was a joke, but 
this mattered little in the light of the erudition which fountained from him in 
amusing and stimulating coruscations. A skilful question would set him off in 
pursuit of some golden hare—Persian poetry, the early caliphs or the Abbasids 
of Baghdad, and the end of the hour would come all too soon. I think that 
a few systematic lectures on Islam might have been useful to us, but Browne 
had to be taken for what he was: a meteor, not a locomotive ’. 

Sir Reader’s first post was Turkey, where he served from 1908 to 1914, at 
Constantinople, Trebizond, and Erzerum. He arrived in time to see the last 
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few weeks of the régime of Abdul Hamid and to witness the Young Turk 
Revolution. When the first World War broke out, he was in Basra, where he 
had been sent shortly before. He spent the next four years in Iraq, first with 
the Indian Expeditionary Force and then on the staff of Sir Percy Cox, who 
was political adviser to the army and in charge of civil administration. In 1916 
Sir Reader was given a C.LE., which, with typical modesty, he describes as 
‘an earthquake honour, the kind which is conferred when some convulsion of 
nature or some extravagant act of man brings one out of obscurity for a 
moment”. The duties he carried out as a Political Officer were numerous and 
varied. Much of the work consisted in trying to meet the needs of the army 
and in local tasks. The Political Officer 'bought large numbers of sheep 
(some cattle, too, when there were any to be had) for the army ; he had to 
induce the local people to bring in fish, eggs, and chickens for the troops in the 
area at prices the troops would not think exorbitant; he had to prevent the 
Arabs from stealing timber from the railway bridges, and to arbitrate on 
compensation when the army wanted to cut down a palm tree, demolish a 
wall, or hire boats. He had to help to maintain the blockade against the Turks, 
by issuing licences for the purchase in Basra of such quantities of tea, sugar, 
piece goods and other necessities as would supply his district reasonably well 
but leave no margin to be smuggled out to the Turks”. He was sent to Baghdad 
after its capture in March 1917 and later started up the civil administration in 
Kifri and Mawsil. In the autumn of 1918 he went briefly as temporary Oriental 
Secretary with Sir Percy Cox to Tehran. Coming back to Mawsil, he went 
home for a few weeks on leave, his first for six years. On his return he was 
sent to Baghdad as Deputy to the Revenue Secretary for the occupied 
territory, and in May 1920 became Military Governor of Baghdad. When he 
left Iraq in December, the country had been completely changed from the 
remote neglected province to which he had come some six years earlier. 

From 1921 he spent an arduous two years in the newly formed Middle East 
Department of the Colonial Office. He was offered, meanwhile, but declined, 
the post of adviser to the Ministry of the Interior in Iraq. In 1923 he returned 
to his own service and was appointed Consul at Jidda, at a time when the new 
kingdom of the Hijàz was trying to find its feet. The post was made the more 
interesting because there was no embassy or legation between the consulate 
and the Foreign Office. The work was demanding and difficult. King Husayn 
was both obstinate and unpredictable. Living conditions were hard, distractions 
few. It was unsafe to go more than a mile or so from the town walls. ' One 
could ”, as Sir Reader sometimes said, ‘ walk to one heap of sand rather than 
another and distinguish Sunday from weekdays by having three biscuits for 
tea instead of two.' In his post report in answer to the question * What foreign 
institutions are there—churches, banks, clubs, etc.’, he wrote ‘ there are two 
foreign institutions in Jedda: a bank, which is closed, and a cemetery, which 
18 open °. 

Sir Reader’s next post was that of consul in Athens. He arrived in 1925 
at a time of crisis, arising from the attempt to absorb over a million Greek 
refugees from Turkey. For the next three years he was engaged in consular 
work. In 1928, on being told that he was to be transferred to Addis Ababa, he 
ordered from home an Amharic grammar and set to work on his eleventh 
language. Although he had great feeling for the English language and was 
impatient of its impoverishment either by the misuse of words or the use of 
heavier words than the sense required, he was not ‘ one of those people who 
pick up a language by just hearing it spoken '. He had, however, the capability — . 
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of learning difficult languages in case of need. On arrival in Ethiopia, finding 
that Arabic was the lingua franca of business, he gladly abandoned Amharic, 
though his knowledge of it was, in fact, good. In Addis Ababa he added to his 
already varied equipment judicial experience in the capitulatory courts. 

When in the spring of 1930 there were signs that relations with the Soviet 
Union, which had been broken off at the time of the Arcos raid, might be 
renewed, Sir Reader asked the Foreign Office for a post in Russia. One of his 
reasons in so doing was an interest in seeing the Soviet experiment at close 
quarters, an experiment he found 'the more interesting because the Soviet 
Marxists did not admit that it was an experiment: like contractors building a 
bridge designed by a qualified engineer they held that they were constructing 
society (in so far as it was not inexorably constructing itself) according to an 
infallible formula ’. To read about the Tsarist régime fascinated him, but the 
corruption with which it was riddled horrified him. He wanted to see what 
success the Soviet leaders, who claimed to be uprooting that abuse and to be 
pursuing other desirable objects, were having, and what the Soviet people had 
to pay forit. The four years from November 1930 which he spent 1n the Soviet 
Union as Consul-General, first in Moscow and then in Leningrad, coincided with 
the ending of the first five-year plan and the beginning of the second. They 
left him with no illusion as to Soviet methods and policy—its insensibility to 
human suffering, its disregard of the individual, its twisting of the publie mind 
by propaganda, and the atmosphere of humbug to which the Soviet citizen had 
to accustom himself. It was, thus, no surprise to him that the policy of the 
Soviet authorities in Persia, where they occupied the northern provinces during 
the second World War, should have been to weaken and humiliate the Persian 
government and its officials in the eyes of the public. 

In 1934 Sir Reader was transferred to Rabat as Consul-General. Like Jidda, 
the consulate in Ribat was directly dependent on the Foreign Office. Much of 
his time there, as it had been in Addis Ababa, was occupied by work resulting : 
from the Capitulations, which were still in force in the French Zone. He liked | 
the French and enjoyed his two years in Morocco. Perhaps because of this, he 
found Churchill’s proposal for an Anglo-French union, made at the time when 
France was on the edge of defeat, attractive. The possibility of the fusion of 
the better qualities of the two peoples, the intellectual powers of the French 
and the political good sense of the British, excited him. But would it work, 
he asked. Suppose the child had the face of Bernard Shaw and the brains of 
Isadora Duncan ? 

On his transfer from Rabat to the post of minister in Saudi Arabia in 1936, 
Sir Reader was made a K.C.M.G. Conditions in Jidda had greatly improved 
since his first posting there. During his stay of three years he established 
relations of mutual respect and trust with Ibn Sa'üd, whom he both admired 
and liked, though there were features of hfe in Saudi Arabia, such as the 
existence of slavery and the corruption in the civil service, which he abhorred. 
The great bone of contention with the Arab world at this time was Zionism. 
Sir Reader was critical of the politicians who passed the Balfour Declaration 
and the shifting, ambiguous policy to which it gave rise. The Palestine question 
continued to disturb him, and the Suez adventure he found more and more 
difficult to understand the more it was explained. 

In December 1939, Sir Reader proceeded to Tehran, his last post. He 
remained there until December 1945, first as minister and from 1943 as 
ambassador. For his part in the Tehran Conference in 1943 he was recom- 
mended by Sir Winston Churchill for a K.C.B. His judgement, persistence, skill 
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in negotiation, and imperturbability were invaluable during the difficult war- 
time years. He never became fully at home in Persian as he had been in 
Turkish, Arabic, and Russian, though he was well enough acquainted with the 
language to spot any mistranslation by an interpreter. Perhaps its subtle 
nuances were not wholly to his taste, but more probably the reason was that 
he did not serve in Persia, apart from brief tours in 1918 and 1920, until 1939; 
and he never developed for Persia the same warm feelings which he had for 
the Arab world, The apparent deviousness of the Persians and their unwilling- 
ness to accept responsibility were not congenial to him, though he found their 
readiness to see a joke against themselves attractive. Some Persians found him 
austere and, perhaps, resented that they could not take him in. He had, 
nevertheless, many Persian friends and was widely respected, and rightly so, 
for in spite of the continual harassment by the Russians, he fought toughly, 
so far as the exigencies of the situation permitted, for their interests, to alleviate 
the hardships which the war entailed for them and to resist any curtailment of 
their independence or lessening of the authority of their government. 

In August 1921 Sir Reader married Miriam Catherine, the fourth daughter 
of À. L. Smith of Balliol, à marriage which was itself happy and gave to him 
through his wife's family ‘the freedom of a widespread and distinguished 
community '. He was devoted to his family but unflinchingly faced the need 
for & long series of family separations, which began in 1923 when he was 
appointed to Jidda. He was proud of his family and rejoiced in their achieve- 
ments, and, later, in those of his grandchildren. When after much debate it 
was decided that his wife and son should return home from Athens in June 
1925—his second son was to be born later that year—he wrote, ' Thus it 
came about, fittingly, that the son who was to be captain of the OURFC was 
born in Oxford, while the third son, born later in Athens, was to read “ Greats ” 
and to become a Fellow of All Souls '. His fourth son was born in Addis Ababa. 
In 1930, when posted to Russia, he bought a house in Oxford where his wife 
and children could live for the next few years. By the time he left Russia, he 
writes, ' The birth of à daughter had increased the weight of our anchor in 
England, and the arrangement by which my family remained at home became 
permanent”. His eldest son died in 1964 and his wife in 1973. His daughter 
and daughters-in-law, however, were able to make his remaining years happy 
and comfortable. 

After he retired, Sir Reader continued to live a full and busy life. He was 
Director of the Institute of Commonwealth Studies at Oxford for five years, 
Chairman of the Libyan Currency Commission, and the British member on the 
arbitration tribunal set up to study and decide the frontier dispute about the 
Buraymi oasis, to which the Saudi Arabian government laid claim in 1949. 
He resigned from this after it became clear that attempts were being made to 
tamper with the impartiality of the tribunal. He had a keen belief in the value 
of local government and the work of voluntary societies, and was elected to his 
Rural District Council and Parish Council, to the affairs of which he gave 
much time. He was also in demand as a lecturer, broadcaster, and writer. He 
wrote an excellent popular book, Britain and the Middle East, and edited the 
third edition of the Chatham House volume, The Middle East: a political and 
economic survey. His autobiography, The camels must go, once described as 
‘that most readable and modest of biographies, a book which should be com- 
pulsory reading for all young men who may be inclined to take for granted the 
benefits they enjoy in the Welfare State’, was published in 1961. It is an 
enchanting book, full of wisdom, common sense, and gentle humour. Of the 
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countless persons who crowd its pages, some well known, others less so or quite 
unknown, he writes with generosity, tolerance, and compassion. The book is 
dedicated ‘to the memory of HBM Levant Consular Service 1876-1936 ’. 
This, too, is typical: Sir Reader was proud of his service and grateful for the 
opportunities it gave him for service to his country. Not least, perhaps, he 
rejoiced in the many colleagues with whom he shared official experiences and 
the way of looling at things that matter, and in the many friends he made 
during his years abroad with whom differences of language, religion, and politics 
still left much common ground in opinion and feeling. 

Sir Reader was, as his obituary notice in the Times stated, ‘in all senses of 
the word a full man, interested in every manifestation of mankind '. He was a 
quick worker and was indefatigable in his industry. His honesty was un- 
fünching, his hatred of injustice uncompromising. His strictest censure and 
disapproval was for humbug, hypocrisy, double-dealing, and calculating 
worldliness. His outlook was stern in its demands, but he was always ready to 
see the best in others. His joy in the simple things of life was unlimited and 
his kindliness and consideration, shown in the most unobtrusive of ways, were 
boundless. He was pre-eminently one in whom self was forgotten. 


ANN K. S. LAMBTON 
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A. KAMMENHUBER: Materialien zu 
einem hethitischen Thesaurus. Lief. 
1-4. [i], iv, [404] pp. Heidelberg: 
Carl Winter, Universititsverlag, 
1973-6. DM 104. 


The progressive publication of the cuneiform 
Hittite texts from Boğazköy, from KBo., 1, 
1916, and KUB, 1, 1921, up to KBo., xxi, 
1974, and KUB, xzrv, 1973, has inevitably 
given & somewhat provisional air even to the 
major works of Hittite lexicography. Recently, 
in the absence of any substantial new dis- 
coveries at Bogazkéy, the tide has appeared to 
be slackening and the moment favourable to a 
new edition. However, the discovery by 
Professor Tahsin Ozgiig, in his excavations at 
Magat in 1974 and 1975, of over 100 administra- 
tive texts and letters (with a promise of more 
for 1976) suggests that a significant access of 
new material may be at hand, and their 
publication by Professor Sedat Alp will be 
eagerly awaited. 

The present basic lexicographical work, 
Friedrich’s Hethitisches Worlerbuch (1952: 
abbr. Hb.) was supplemented by three 
* Ergünzungshefte ’ (1957, 1961, and 1966) by 
the author in his lifetime. His wish that this 
work should be continued led to his collabora- 
tion with Annelies Kammenhuber on a second 
fully revised edition of the Worterbuch (abbr. 
H Wb. 2), of which the first fascicle appeared in 
1976, three years after his death. The fascicle 
reaches the entry annauli-, 80 pp. compared 
with the corresponding 21 of HW6.; and since 
the latter ran to a full length of 344 pp., the 
new edition is clearly going to be a very solid 
work. One would guess that Kammenhuber's 
hope to complete the issue of H Wb. 2 by 1978 
may prove to be over-optimistic. 

Apart from less significant changes of format 
and presentation, the new edition offers fuller 
eitations of individual words, rendered in 
extended rather than compact transliteration, 
a necessary and considerable advance over the 
previous edition. Perhaps the most important 
matter of substance in which the new edition 
goes beyond its predecessor is the incorporation 
of the results of recent work on the dating of 
the texts themselves, so that now old, late, and 
very late (‘alt-, jung-’, and ' spatjunghethi- 
tisch ’) forms and spellings are distinguished. 

Along with the great enlargement of the 
entered material, HWb. 2 comes up against 
that perennial lexicographical problem—is it 
desirable, necessary, or even possible to list al} 
occurrences even of the most common words ? 
As ever, practical considerations assert them- 
selves and in many entries recourse is made to 
a blanket ‘ und oft/ófter ' (u.0./0.). 

The present Materialien zw einem hethi- 
tischen Thesaurus (abbr. MH T) is intended to 
cover this gap, and to present the raw and 
undigested material from which the lexicon has 
been abstracted. It is in the form of individual 
file card entries typed, collected, and issued in 
the form of loose-leaf sheets. It is intended as 
& progressive series, though no clear indication 


of direetion of progress or ultimate goal is 
provided. Thus in the original Lief. 1-2, the . 
four entries, (1) ak(k)- ‘to die’ (with the 
secondary forms akkisk- (iterative), akkant- 
* dead (man) ’, aggatar ‘ death `, (2) Su ‘and’ 
(archaic), (3) tæ ‘and’ (archaic), (4) -a., 
defective enclitic pronoun of the 3rd person, 
were as randomly selected as they appear. 
Only two overlapped with the already pub- 
lished fascicle of H Wb. 2, namely ck({k)- and 
-a-, the latter only partially since the entries 
are quirkily divided between the Lieferungen, 
and only the first 18 sheets of the nore than 
100 promised for it were to be found in Lief. 2. 

In the recently published Lief. 3-4, the 
plot, as they say, thickens, not to mention the 
fascicles. The bulk of -a- carried over from 
Lief. 2 fills most of Lief. 3. After this a start 
is made on eku-/aku- * to drink’, which still 
after 112 sheets and the whole of Lief. 4 has 
only just entered part 2 of its treatment and 
is still going strong. Where it will all end 
remains unclear, for with this entry we are 
denied even the small mercy of a synopsis of 
the various seotions. 

To obtain from our present vantage point 
any idea of the relative distribution of entries 
between H IWb. 2 and MHT, one can only turn 
to examine the overlap of the two, Hmited at 
present, as noted above, to ak(k)- ard -a-. In 
the case of the pronoun -a-, MHT offers, in 
addition to an up-to-date bibliography, a pre- 
sumably complete list of attestations. The 
material is organized, as is the author's wont, 
with a wealth of divisions into sectior and sub- 
section, designated by confusing and mis- 
leadingly inconsistent numerations. By way 
of synopsis one is referred to H Wb. z, itself no 
model of clarity. Based on the full list, this 
gives only the forms in summary, which it 
follows with notes on usage and problematic 
forms. Granted that the volume of material 
presented in both cases is large and. complex, 
one may still regret that more effors was not 
made to present it in a form assimilable by the 
human intellect. 

In the case of ak(k). and its secondary 
forms, the material is relatively simpler and 
we find a correspondingly greater duplication 
of effort between the two entries. For 
example, for the commonly attested forms aki 
‘he dies’, akkanzi ‘they die’, and the logo- 
graphic Ba.uG, ‘he died’, the reader is 
referred by HWb. 2 to the full list in MHT 
(curiously for the fairly common akir/ekir 
‘they died’, MHT refers to the ful citation 
in HWb. 2); while for other less commonly 
attested. forms, identical entries sppear in 
both. With the secondary forms akkisk-, 
akkant-, and aggatar, H Wb. 2 simply lists the 
forms, while M H T also explores the asage and 
nuance of meaning. 

With eku-/aku-, no comparison with the 
dictionary entry is yet possible, since HV. 2 
has not yet reached that point. The organiza- 
tion of this partially complete entry is partially 
clear, although the full extent of the -reatment 
remains to be seen. Áfter preliminary matter, 
part 1 offers the attestations, The second (and 
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perhaps last?) part deals with the curious 
usage of eku- * to drink (a god)’, 1.e. ‘ to give 
to drink ’ and looks as if ıt may be substantial 
although by the end of the fascicle we are still 
1n the preliminaries. This section is attributed 
to the collaboration of À. Archi. 

The purpose, and virtue, of MHT is that it 
saves H Wb. 2 from foundering in a lexico- 
graphieal welter, but only at the cost of 
removing that welter to its own loose-leaves. 
The presentation makes few concessions to the 
reader in the way of visual appeal, and such 
variations as 16 shows with the material dupli- 
cated with HWb. 2 would hardly win the 
approval of the rigorous editor. 

ltis at present hard to judge the series since 
it is unclear where it 18 heading and where 1t 
will end up. If, as is coming to seem uncom- 
fortably likely, it is intended to be compre- 
hensive, ıt will be massive indeed ın its final 
state. Professor Kammenhuber confesses: 
‘Neben den gennanten “‘ altruistischen "' 
Zielen sollen diese moglichst preisgunstig 
veroffentlichten Mat. heth. Thes. mir selbst zu 
Platzersparnis in meiner Wohnung und zu 
einem Überblick verhelfen; denn mit uber 
200 Zettelkasten zum Hethitischen und seinen 
Schwester. und Nachbarsprachen lasst sich 
nicht mehr arbeiten'. 

Hittitologists should obviously begin clear- 
ing space on their bookshelves, or possibly in 
their lofts or cellars. The odds against being 
able to recover a desired piece of information 
from this lexicography in the raw are going to 
be heavy, and it 18 hard to see it turning into 
one of the more immediately indispensable 
tools for the understanding of Hittite texts. 


J. D. HAWKINS 


JOHN F. À. Sawyer: A modern intro- 
duction to Biblical Hebrew. xiv, 216 
pp. + errata slip. London, ete.: 
Oriel Press (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul Ltd.), 1976. £4. 


Jeremy Bentham expressed the opinion that 
‘he who makes mathematics easy confers on 
society the most important benefit ’. 

Biblical Hebrew may not be as beneficial to 
society as mathematics but its study 1s never- 
theless considered essential by various groups 
and individuals for a variety of reasons. 
Consequently, a teaching aid that makes its 
learning easy 1s to be welcomed. 

To write a good language textbook is 
difficult; to write the perfect textbook 1s 
probably impossible. Teachers do not agree on 
the best teaching methods that should be 
adopted. Students vary in intelligence and 
aptitude, and what might be helpful and easy 
for some might prove confusing and difficult to 
others. One presumes that writers of textbooks 
do honestly believe that their book is either 
an improvement on those of their predecessors 
or, at least, different in one or more aspects. 
Otherwise, they would not expend so much 
effort on such a laborious task. 

There are already & number of Biblical 
Hebrew grammars written in English and one 
at least (Weingreen’s—for some reason not 
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hsted in Sawyer's bibliography) may be 
considered. excellent for students of average 
intelligence and ordinary linguistic abilities, 
who are prepared to spend time and effort to 
familiarize themselves with the subject. 

In the book under review, an imaginative 
attempt is made ‘ to simplify matters for the 
non-inguist' and “move away from the 
esoteric methods and terminology of tradi- 
tional grammars ' (preface, p. v). 

Mueh thought and careful planning must 
have gone into the writing of this book. Some 
of the 1nnovations introduced by the writer are 
very welcome. For example, the decision to 
adopt the Israeli pronunciation, rather than 
the so-called * original ' or ' scientific ' one, and 
the relegation to appendixes as ‘optional 
extras” of notes dealing with semantics, 
comparative philology, and historical lin- 
guistics, are most sound. But it 1s doubtful 
whether the chapter on phonological rules 
should have been left to an appendix. In the 
reviewer's opinion, without & thorough under- 
standing of these rules the student will remain 
baffled by the constant vowel changes. One 
should try to make things easy but short cuts 
are dangerous. Time and effort spent on 
acquainting the student with these rules will 
prove, in the long run, an investment that will 
yield handsome returns. 

The method adopted by the writer, namely 
of starting from the sentence, is probably 
superior to any alternative. But for this 
method to succeed 16 must be planned in such 
a way as not to frighten away the beginner. 
Sentences should be gradual and be linked to a 
comprehensive and systematic exposition of 
the grammar of the language. In the book 
under review, the student is perhaps thrown 
too soon into the deep end of the pool. Thus 
sentence 2 in ch. i contains too many gram- 
matical elements, and although the analysis 
of the writer is excellent, the student 1s 
probably left gasping for breath. It is inter- 
esting to note that the sentences in ch. i1 and iii 
are grammatically much less involved than 
sentence 2 m ch. i. 

The reviewer agrees with the writer that 
many traditional grammatical terms are 
*esoteric' (preface, p. v) and certainly 
beginners should not be burdened with so many 
Latin technieal terms. However, one may find 
some of the alternatives adopted by the writer 
a trifle quaint, (e.g. ‘D stem’, ‘rounded 
stem’, ete.) In any case, the number of 
terms likely to be needed in an introductory 
course 18 limited, and in the circumstances the 
reviewer would opt for simple English or 
Hebrew traditional terms. 

The writer divides the textbook into two 
parts each containing 10 chapters. He éntitles 
the first part ‘Basic grammar’ and the 
second part ‘Syntax and word-formation ’. 
This neat division seems somewhat artificial 
because much that appears in part 11 may be 
considered basic grammar and quite a bit of 
syntax is found in part I. 

The reviewer fails to understand the 
principles behind the order of the chapters. 
Neither is it clear to him why disparate items 
are grouped in one particular chapter and not 
in another. 
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An important introduction entitled ‘ Script 
and pronunciation ’ is followed by a chart, on 
pp. 8-10, illustrating both these features. 
Would it not have been more helpful to the 
beginner if these charts had been placed before 
the prefatory notes? How can a beginner 
read these notes which contain examples in 
Hebrew script without transliteration before 
learning the alphabet ? Also, since these notes 
deal with pronunciation, followed by script, 
shouldn’t the preface be entitled accordingly ? 

On p. 3 of the introduction the writer lists 
letters that may be confused. It is, however, 
very doubtful whether some of the letters 
listed can ever be confused. On the same 
page the writer introduces the student to the 
modern cursive script. But one wonders 
whether the cursive alphabet is important for 
a person studying the Massoretic text of the 
Bible. Should it not be relegated to an 
appendix as an ‘ optional extra’ ? 

The paragraph on diphthongs lacks clarity 
and one wonders whether the furtive patah is 
in fact a diphthong. 

Since the pronunciation is intended to be 
Israeli, the spelling of the names of some of the 
letters on p. 8 is not accurate. The final 
‘h’ in beth, daleth,' heth, teth, yodh, lamedh 
should be omitted. Also, according to the 
Israeli pronunciation, there is no perceptible 
difference between © and Dh; M and 5; 5 
and D. The name of is vav (nob waw), and 
of M iav (not taw). Similarly, the names of 
the vowels and the suggested pronunciation of 
some of them are not in &ccordance with the 
current Israeli practice. 

A criticism that is directed at the publisher 
is the flimsy binding of the book. 

In conclusion, a textbook is as good as the 
teacher and the student using it. "This is an 
interesting textbook with à refreshingly 
modern approach to the teaching of Biblical 
Hebrew. Some students may find the frag- 
mented method of analysis, adopted by the 
writer, annoying. Others will find it exciting 
and helpful. In the reviewer's opinion the 
book could be used with greater benefit, if 
supplemented by a comprehensive and well- 
ordered synopsis of Biblical Hebrew grammar 
to which the student is asked to refer before 
or after studying each group of sentences. 


D. J. KAMHI 


JACOB NEUSNER: À history of the 
Mishnaic law of purities. Parts 6-11. 
(Studies in Judaism in Late Anti- 
quity, Vol. 6.) xvi, 286; xvi, 231; 
xvii, 292; xvi, 272; xxii, 254; xvii, 
246 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1975-6. 
Guilders 600. 


In these volumes Professor Neusner con- 
tinues his massive commentary to the 
Mishnaic Order of Tohorot ‘ Purities ° (probably 
a euphemism and denoting the Levitical laws 
of ritual contamination). Part 6 deals with the 
Mishnab and Tosefta of tractate Negaim 
‘Plagues’ (Leviticus xiii and xiv); Part 7 
with the S?fra on the same topic; Part 8 with 
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the literary and historical problems of the 
above; Part 9 with the Mishnah tractate Parah 
(the * red cow ', Numbers xix, 1-10); Part 10 
with the literary and historical problems 
connected with this; and Part 1l with 
tractate T'ohorot (not to be confused with the 
Order as a whole but containing general rules 
regarding cleanness and uncleanness). The 
author's main thesis receives further elabora- 
tion. This is that two schools were at work 
during the period, Yavneh (c. 70-120) and 
Usha (c. 180-70). The form-critical method 
is used in the application of which to the 
Rabbinic literature Neusner is a pioneer. 

Having studied all 11 volumes (there are still 
more to come) I find, as many readers will, 
Neusner's basic approach convincing. Cer- 
tainly no student of the Mishnah can afford to 
neglect this work. But in my review of the 
first five volumes in BSOAS, xxxvix, 3, 
1975, 627, I expressed some uneasiness at one 
aspect of Neusner’s treatment, that of ex- 
amining the law of purities in virtual isolation 
from the other five Orders of the Mishnah. It 
seems to me that many of the Tannaitic 
debates and discussions of the purity laws are, 
in reality, not about purities at all but about 
general legal definitions, e.g. how is a ‘ barrier ? 
or a ‘house’ or an ‘action’ to be defined, 
similar arguments being, in fact, found also 
with regard to buying and selling, the Sabbath 
laws, and the erection of a booth on the festival 
of Sukkoth. Neusner’s main contentions are 
not affected but the recognition of this factor 
does tend to militate against his occasional 
theorizing on the mythic or theological 
concepts behind the laws found in Tohorot. 

Professor Morton Smith in an appendix to 
Part 11 makes the valid point that in Rabbinic 
literature the textual evidence is so bad as to 
prevent any reliance on manuscripts for traces 
of corruption. One has therefore to study the 
sorts of corruption of the texts that can be said 
to be characteristic of the scribes of this 
literature. So far so good. But his example of 
* stupid duplication ' is very unfortunate. The 
Mishnah (Ohalot 2:1) states that an olive’s bulk 
of flesh from a corpse causes impurity and a 
limb (ever not 'ever) of a corpse causes im- 
purity. Smith's difficulty is: ‘If an olive's 
bulk of flesh from a corpse causes impurity, 
then why mention a limb from a corpse, which 
will certainly contain an olive's bulk of flesh ? ' 
Consequently Smith suggests that the text 18 
corrupt, the term ‘a limb from a corpse’ 
having been erroneously copied by the scribe 
through confusion with ‘a limb from a living 
body’ mentioned in the Mishnah. This is 
hyper-criticism with a vengeance. The 
difficulty is non-existent. Since a ‘limb’ in 
this context means a joint of the body it by 
no means follows that such a ‘limb’ must 
contain an olive’s bulk of flesh. There is no 
warrant for emending even a notoriously 
corrupt text on such flimsy grounds. 


LOUIS JACOBS 


LAWRENCE H. SCHIFFMAN: The hal- 
akhah at Qumran. (Studies in Judaism 
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in Late Antiquity, Vol. 16.) xii, 170 
pp. Leiden: E. J. Byl, 1975. 
Guilders 64. . 


Dead Sea Scrolls research is beginning to 
show signs of age and internal strain. Most of 
the major texts have been published, analysed, 
and appropriated as testimonia to a range of 
divergent interpretations, and the limits of 
guesswork as to identity and chronology of the 
sect narrowed to academic respectability. 


A few unexplored areas remain and a number ` 


of technical problems await solution, but like 
Biblical studies, current work on DSS is 
repetitive and more than just a little polemical. 
Characteristic in both respects is Schiffman’s 
study of the Sabbath Aalakhot at Qumran, 
extracted from the Damascus/Zadokite frag- 
ments {CDC} and representing thus a fixed 
position with regard to one at least of the 
traditional points of dispute. The material is 
here adduced in support of two propositions : 
(a) that the Qumran sect did not know, or did 
not acknowledge, the prescriptive source 
designated oral law in (later) Rabbinic 
Judaism, and (b) that from the data so far 
available it is impossible to identify Qumran 
with any previously known sect. Neither view 
is of course new, and the author is conscientious 
in his acknowledgement of earlier work (in his 
bibliographical introduction pp. 1-21 et 
assim). The object of the exercise, the 
Sabbath halakhot accompanied by (fresh) 
translation and extensive commentary (pp. 
84—133), is introduced by a brief description of 
non-halakhio allusions to the Sabbath in 
Qumran literature together with some observa- 
tions on form(s) of apodictic prohibition 
(pp. 77-83), and a substantial but contentious 
disoussion of halakhic terminology (pp. 22-76), 
the whole completed by detailed indexes and a 
fairly exhaustive bibliography (pp. 137-70). 
Now, the first proposition : that a concept of 
oral Torah is not attested in Qumran, involves 
two corollaries, namely, that the source of 
halakhah is scripture and that the technical 
terms indicate unequivocally exegetical pro- 
cesses. Such is of course standard for all 
seripturalist sects, and the problem here (and 
always) is to demonstrate that law was in fact 
derived from scripture and that descriptions 
of that procedure were not intentionally 
ambiguous. The opposition niglot:nistarot is a 
perfect example of just such ambiguous termi- 
nology, and I must confess that I find difficult 
to accept the author’s argument that the 
former is synonymous with (written) Torah 
and the latter with (sectarian) exegesis (pp. 
22-32). That distinction is not in fact sup- 
ported by CDC 3:13, where nistarot are the 
property of all Israel, nor by DSD 9:13-14, 
where sekhel (not nistar) is opposed to nigleh, 
nor by DSD 8:15-16, where nigleh includes the 
Prophets. It may well be that nigleh is a 
(sectarian) generic term for ‘ revelation’ (cf. 
Syr. gelyona), but in that usage surely inclusive 
of nistar, equally a product of divine expression 
not merely of human interpretation. The 
equation, on the other hand, of medugdaq and 
nimsa (pp. 82-5) in the sense of ‘found by 
exegesis’ is undoubtedly sound, and was 
anticipated by Wieder (Judean scrolis, London, 
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11962, 73-7) and, it seems to me, also by Rabin 
(Qumran studies, London, 1957, 99-100). 
Whether perush (pp. 36-41) may be added as 
(roughly) synonymous in the sense of 
* textually intrinsic ' is less clear to me than to 
the author, whose argument requires that all 
CDC terms be strictly exegetical. Even if this 
were 80, it is surely unnecessary (and errone- 
ous) to assert (p. 40) that ‘ Oral Law in its 
technical sense is material purportedly trans- 
mitted to Moses by God at Sinai, not laws 
adduced only from creative or original inter- 
pretation of the biblical text’. That definition 
is far too late (Maimonides ?) and formalistic 
to be of any real use: Albeck (often cited by 
Schiffman) makes it quite clear that a good 
deal of what became (!) Rabbinic Oral Law 
was exegetically derived (eg. ch. ii of his 
Einführung in die Mischna, Berlin, 1871). lt 
may only be a matter of chronology: terms 
characteristic of oral transmission are not 
attested until later (see Neusner, Early 
Rabbinic Judaism, Leiden, 1975, 73-90). From 
a substantive, as opposed to formalistic, point 
of view, the similarity between Rabbinio and 
Qumrànio halakhah is often remarkable. The 
means of attestation (traditional, exegetical, 
oraeular, ete.) could almost be seen as secon- 
dary, that is, if the very identity of the sect in 
question did not in many instances depend 
precisely thereupon (e.g. Karaite-Rabbanite, 
and in Islam: Khawárij-Im&mi-Sunni, etc.). 
The most striking aspect of the CDC sabbath 
halakhot is, paradoxically, the paucity of 
explicit scriptural reference. The author's 
explanation (pp. 80, 85) requires a literary 
argument (viz. inclusio): the ‘sabbath code ? 
[ste] is a unit, of which only the first and last 
elements were furnished with seriptural sup- 
port. Here & number of assumptions are made, 
about textual integrity and transmission as 
well as about rules of formulation, for which 
parallel evidence would be welcome. Whatever 
the actual circumstances may have been, the 
source of the Aalakhah is not always clear (e.g. 
pp. 106, 109, 119). 

The second proposition: that Qumrän must 
remain an ‘ unbekannte Sekte ' (Ginzberg) may 
be taken to inform the entire study (explicit 
pp. 1-2, 134-6}. Again, the most important 
argument depends upon a distinction between 
* technique ° and ‘ content’ of halakhic deriva- 
tion: the prescriptive stringency of CDC was 
also characteristic of Ebionite Aalakhah, but 
there rejection of (parts of) the Mosaic Law 
included both written and oral formulation (see 
Schoeps, J'udenchristentwm, Tübingen, 1949, 
ch. iii). Explicit relation to the substance of 
Mosaic Law was a component of every 
sectarian manifestation during the intertesta- 
mental period. What matters here is the con- 
cept of authority and its mode of articulation : 
for the bulk of Qumränie literature these were 
scripturalist and exegetical respectively. It 
may, however, be doubted whether identifica- 
tion of the sect can be inferred from its halekhah 
alone. Messianism, the paradigmatic roles of 
maskil and moreh ha-sedeq, and the historico- 
eschatological character of pesher exegesis are 
equally, if not more, important features of the 
community's legacy (e.g. War Seroll, Habak- 
kuk commentary), and must be (indeed, have 
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often been) considered in a final assessment of 
the sect. 
J. WANSBROUGH 


STANISLAV | SEGERT:  Altaramdische 
Grammatik, mit Bibliographie, Chresto- 
mathie und Glossar. 555 pp. map 
[in end-pocket]. Leipzig: VEB Verlag 
Enzyklopüdie, 1975. M. 78. 


Thé wider purpose of this large work is to 
present a unified grammatical exposition of all 
the pre-Christian varieties of Aramaic, and as 
such it is the first of its kind. Its more im- 
mediate aim is to describe B(iblical) A{ramaic) 
within the framework of what the author calls 
* Altaramaisch °. This term is used here in a 
sense different from that customary in other 
works and is defined to cover all dialects of 
Aramaic attested before the Christian era— 
including Yaudic—but excludes Nabataean 
and Palmyrene. Segert's book, therefore, is 
fundamentally different from that of the same 
title by R. Degen (Wiesbaden, 1969) which 
treats only the language of the inscriptions 
from the tenth-eighth centuries 5.0. and 
excludes Yaudic. 

The work comprises an introduction, 
grammar, bibliography, chrestomathy, glos- 
sary, and map; itisintended at the same time 
as à historical/comparative reference work and 
as & textbook assuming in the reader a previous 
knowledge neither of Aramaic nor of any other 
Semitic language. One at once has certain 
misgivings as to how far two such differing 
aims can be compatible within the compass of 
one work. On the one hand, the material 
treated here—with minor exceptions com- 
prismg the whole corpus of pre-Christian 
Aramaic—1s of such diversity in terms of date, 
geographical origin, sorrpt, eto., and beset by 
such frequent cruces of interpretation that a 
full treatment would seem to call for a degree 
of analysis and. discussion quite inappropriate 
to a work designed as a textbook for classroom 
or private use. On the other hand, an effective 
textbook describing the fundamental structure 
of O(ld) Aframaic) grammar would best be 
based only on those documents whose text, 
vocalization, and interpretation are reasonably 
secure and would leave the minutiae and 
difficultzes of other OA texts for discussion 
elsewhere. From a pedagogical point of view, 
to adopt the latter course means in practice 
writing a grammar of BA, and it is here where 
the main emphasis of Segert’s book falls. 

The result of combining these two aims, 
however, is not entirely happy; so much so 
that one is prompted at times to wonder for 
whom the book is intended. The sheer size 
of the grammatical section alone (almost 400 
pp.) makes the learning of Aramaic from it by 
a beginner with no previous knowledge of 
Aramaic or any other Semitic language a 
formidable task indeed The necessity of 
writing for such a public, entailing as it does 
the repetition of much that is already well 
known may well be questioned, and the 
avoidance of detailed discussion (there is not 
one footnote throughout) seriously diminishes 
the value of the book as a reference work. The 
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beginner is burdened with a great deal of 
information that is not immediately pertinent 
to his needs and which he is unlikely to be able 
to absorb and certainly unable to evaluate, 
while the more advanced student will regret 
throughout the often scanty citation of 
examples and parallels, the absence of biblio- 
graphical references and of the close analysis of 
doubtful or debated points which is central to 
any work of reference. This is particularly true 
of the lists of “ Belegstellen ’ which contain a 
regrettably large number of doubtful or even 
erroneous forms. Some of these will be pointed 
out below. 

There already exists 2 number of excellent 
shorter works dealing with BA; we are less 
fortunately situated with regard to compendia 
of the present kind where the whole body of 
pre-Christian Aramaic is the subject of 
discussion. A great many new Aramaic texts 
have come to light and been published since 
the appearance in 1927 of the grammar by 
Bauer and Leander, the last full-scale work to 
cover more or less the same ground as that 
traversed in this volume. Their use of extra- 
Biblical Aramaic, however, was by no means 
complete, and the need has for some time been 
felt for all this old and new material to be 
collected, analysed afresh, and presented in 
full. Segert’s long awaited Altaramdische 
Grammatik is a response to this need. Here, 
for the first time, are all the various strata of 
pre-Christian Aramaic treated together, and it 
is consequently as a comparative grammar of 
OA rather than as a teaching tool for BA that 
most will see its value and judge its success. 

The following is a selection of observations 
collected while going through the book : 

p.5: Vorwort. Read: Rainer Degen. 

§1.3.5.1: there are a number of bold state- 
ments here regarding the alleged influence of 
non-Semitic languages upon the formation of 
OA which would have benefited from a more 
detailed discussion. What, for instance, is the 
evidence to show that the ‘ Vereinfachung ' of 
the Aramaic verbal system or the loss of the 
case-endings is due to outside causes ? The 
whole phenomenon of the case-endings in 
Semitic is a deep and complex problem, and of 
all the Semitic languages Aramaic shows 
perhaps the least trace of ever having possessed 
them; outside the Yaudic plurals there is very 
little to suggest that in this branch of Semitic a 
full series of case-endings ever existed. 

$81.7.9—4: not only Palmyrene but also 
Nabataeen inscriptions have been found m 
Europe (CIS, 11, 157-9). The earliest Palmy- 
rene inscription is no longer that of 33 n.c. 
(Du Mesnil du Buisson, Inventaire no. I) but is 
from 44 B.C. (Starcky, Studi orientalistici ... 
Levi Della Vida, 11, [1956], 514). 

82.2.1: it is not entirely accurate to say 
that it is ' gegen die phonizische Gewohnheit ' 
to employ a word divider. Such a device is 
quite commonly found in Phoenician and other 
West-Semitie inscriptions from Abiram on- 
wards; s. e.g. Driver, Semitw writing, p. 186, 
n. 2, Accordingly, there is no need to attribute 
the Aramaic use of a vertical stroke in this 
function to the influence of cuneiform, where 
such a use, particularly in the period under 
consideration here, is rather rare. 
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82.3.8 : 1$ is misleading to state as a fact that 
OA |? stands for both g and gy. This j is a 
theoretical value attached to |? when marking 


a reflex of PS *d and hence of a quite different 


status to the other equations here. The same 
remark applies to $ 3.2,3.3.1 and elsewhere. 

§ 2.4.1: S. here and in § 5.2.5.2.6. expresses 
the view that the marking of final -& in the 
oldest Aramaic texts by either 5] or N is 
governed by morphological considerations, fI 
appearing in verba tert. inf. and in the fem. 
st. abs. of the noun while K is reserved for the 
st. emph. This would be unobjectionable if it 
could be shown (a) that the earliest form of the 
st. emph. was really -& and (b) that N serves as 
a mater lectionis for it. This, however, seems 
not to be the case and there are strong indica- 
tions that the N in the oldest Aramaic texts is 
only consonantal (cf. Degen, p. 25, n. 4). 

§ 2.4.4.8: it seems most improbable that N 
in DIN) (Panamuwa, 6) represents -d-. It 
rightly appears with & question mark in the 
table on p. 65. 

$ 2.4.7: according to $ 2.4.1, examples of 
the FA (Fruharamdisch) st. emph. should 
appear in this table as exhibiting -@ marked 
by N. The doubtful example NAW” RES 1795, 
2 in the RA (Retchsaramadisch) column could 
be replaced by other more assured examples; 
eg. the NADY of § D.2.83.4.8 where the 
interpretation of the final vowel as -ë 18 more 
than merely possible. 

$ 2.5.3.4.1: that §’wd means ‘ Leere ` is not 
fully certain. 

8 2.5.4.2.6.: the spirantization of begadkefat 
after the diphthong ay is not peculiar to 
Aramaic ‘anders als im Hebraischen’. Cf. 
forms such as HD3 Ps. lxviii, 7. This is in 


fact expressly stated by S. himself in § 3.7.7.3, 
* ahnlich wie oft im Hebr.’. 

§ 2.5.5: the accents seem to be missing from 
some of the examples here. 

§ 3.2.1.2: while it is true that in BA the 
plosive versus fricative realization of the 
begadkefat series is by and large non-phonemic, 
there is the case of ANDNWH ‘you were 


found’ (Dan. v, 27) versus Dn2nUmn ‘it 


(fem.) was found ' (Dan. v, 11). This example, 
however, is not recognized by S. who interprets 
the former as hit? káhat? (p. 272) in accordance 
with his theory that #v% when marked at the 
end of a word is to be understood as vocalic 
and not quiescent (8 3.4.4 and 8 3.9.4.3.1). 
Incidentally, this case is not covered by his 
formulation at $8 2.5.3.4.3-4. The possibility 
of phonemic spirantization is also suggested by 


STDIN (dual) versus *rj'353v (pl.) at $ 3.7.7.4. 


$.3.2.3.5.1: à propos of 6 (W) one reads 
* doch für seine Existenz in den älteren Phasen 
des AA stehen keine direkten Belege zur 
Verfügung’. It can, however, be clearly 
demonstrated that it did exist. 'The simple 
fact that the earliest Aramaic texts write Y for 
etymological é shows that $ had not merged 
with s as in later Aramaic, and had it coalesced 
with # as suggested at $ 3.2.6.7 then it would 
not be possible to explain why # < *# and 
§< *4 did not enjoy the same subsequent 
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history. The only conclusion to be drawn from 
this state of affairs is that OA V? is polyphonic, 
representing both 4 and é. This being so, the ? 
after $ in the FA column of the table on p. 89 
Should be removed. 

$ 3.2.4.2.: there is no justification for 
projeeting the Arabic manner of realizing the 
‘emphatic ’ consonants, viz. with velarization, 
back into OA. It seems more probable in fact 
that Arabic 18 in this matter the exception 
rather than the rule, for what evidence there is 
goes to show that the ejective articulation of 
the emphatics, now typical of Ethiopian 
languages, was once more widespread in 
Semitic; s. e.g. Cantineau, Semitica, rv, [for] 
1951-2, 91 ff. Also, the theory that the 
Ethiopian ejectives are the result of non- 
Semitic influence is considerably weakened by 
the recent identification of these sounds in 
Modern South Arabian. 

§ 3.2.7.5.8: read: TSR. 

§ 3.2.7.6.: as the oldest attestation of the 
typically Aramaic development *¢>‘ there 
18 here given RYN of Cowley, 6, 16 (465 s.o.). 
The same word, however, appears in Cowley, 
5, 5 which is six years earlier. One misses in 
this connexion mention of the possible earlier 
examples of this phenomenon noted by 
Kutscher, Current trends, 353 and History. of 
Aramaic, pt. r, 16 f., although both these 
works are listed in the bibliography ($ 8.1.1 
and $ 8.2.3.6). Jer. x, 11 is not alone in having 
NY" beside NPIN ; Cowley no. 6 uses both 


in the space of two lines (15-16), 

§ 3.2.7.9: 16 is not clear to me how Arabic 
influence is to be held responsible for the 
* Wiederbelebung des 4 bzw. seiner Ersetzung 
durch s’, as the statement made in § 3.2.8.6 
to the effect that Arabic of the late pre- 
Christian era still possessed § which only later 
passed to & seems to laok any basis.  - 

8 3.2.9.7: ‘ Ausdrückliche Zeugnisse fur die 
spirantische Aussprache des " im hebrdischen 
Bibeltext gibt es aus dem 2. Jh. u. Z. (pBer 
2, I) .... This reference needs further 
clarification. All that is stated in the Talmudic 
passage is: 3 TANA TNT? PTUs "n 
72 72523 WN 291 72 qmm in a 


discussion of the reading of the Shema‘. S. here 
is following an opinion of Kahle (Geniza, 
second ed., 180 f£), who deduced from this 
text that "T ‘ was pronounced as s spirant in 
offieial Jewish eireles in the second century 
A.D.'. This conclusion is not in itself a surprise, 
but it must be doubted whether it can be safely 
elicited from this particular passage. Firstly, 
the exact intention and interpretation of the 
passage are by no means clear; s. Ginzberg's 
Commentary, I, 280-1, and the literature cited 
there. Secondly, the mention of ‘T is intro- 
duced by R. Nahman b. Jacob (d. c. a.n. 320) 
and does not belong to the tannaitic statement 
itself. Any conclusion, therefore, regardmg the 
pronunciation of this letter cannot be held to 
refer necessarily to the second century. In 
the corresponding text in BT Ber. 13b, "7 is 
introduced by an even later authority, R. Aba 
b. Jacob. Thirdly, Kahle’s opinions in matters 


of this kind are now largely discredited and. 


should be received only with the greatest 
caution. They do, however, appear at other 


A 
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places in the book under review (e.g. $ 3.1.4.5). 
$ 3.2.0.8.8: one theory that appears a 


number of times in this book is the possible. 


influence of Hurrian upon the formation of OA 
(§ 1.1.2.3; §1.3.6.1; § 3.7.5.1; §3.7.7.6.2). In 
this paragraph it is suggested, as already done 
by Speiser, that the Aramaic spirantization of 
begadkefat is of Hurrian origin. One would have 
liked at this point in a historical/comparative 
grammar to learn more of this possibility, 
particularly in the light of other suggestions 
that the phenomenon is traceable to Akkadian 
(Knudsen, Festschrift . . . von Soden, 1969, 155) 
or Iranian (Eilers, Zeitschr. f. vergleichende 
Sprachforschung, ux xxu, 1, 1968, 68). 

$ 3.5.3.2: this section deals with the paroxy- 


tone stress of forms such as roy, RP IN, 
describing them as ‘ Wortbildungen mit der 
ursprunglichen akkusativischen Endung -a, 
das zu -& verlängert wurde’, and so similarly 


$5.2.6.3.5. At least as far as N22 is concerned 
this interpretation is rather doubtful; s. 
Fitzmyer, Biblica, XXXV, 2, 1957, 178 ff. 

§ 3.7.2.4.2:; read: NN. 

$ 3.7.2.6.1: read: rim. 


§3.7.4.1.3: NY. IY which 


appears here for N°TY in a Qumran fragment 
is & most unlikely ‘ Hebraismus’; it is surely 
simply the masculine. The fragment actually 
shows only traces of the final 1 : [19]. 

§ 3.7.5.1.7: I do not understand at all how 
the assimilation which takes place in some 
forms of the root lgh ‘ist durch die Nahe der 
Artikulationsstellen von ? und g zu erklàren ' 
(so also $ 5.7.4.5.1). A much happier explana- 
tion was given long ago by Ungnad (Beitr. z. 
Assyr., V, 1906, 278), viz. that the form of fi" 
~ followed that of its opposite JD”. 

§ 3.7.5.4: missing from here is the assimila- 
tion 02 i£. which lies behind "Bonny 
*fAttarsamak" at Sefire. For it s. Blau, 
Israel Oriental Studies, 1x, 1972, 72 f. 

§ 3.9.1.7.2: the ancestor of 713 21* is posited 
here as *jab‘i, exemplifying the development 
of stressed ? > ë. How is this to be reconciled 
with the statement of § 3.8.5.3.1 that the final ë 
of the same word is the result of the mono- 
phthongization of -ay? The Arabic form bagi 
adduced here is impossible. : 

$ 3.9.4.6.5 : E and *53 are not pass. 


participles ‘enthillt’ but passive perfects as 
correctly $ 5.7.8.6.1 * er wurde enthüllt °. 

8 3.9.6.5.4: read: Sinepu. 

$ 3.9.8.8.2: read: PONN. 


$ 3.9.9.1: it seems to me quite impossible 
that the kolem of YID reflects & and therefore 


to be counted among the * Hebraismen ’ (so too 
§ 5.7.5.2.2). S. is here perhaps following 
Bauer-Leander, 165 f., who were, however, 
mistaken in interpreting the second vowel of 
this word as long on the basis of the patah 
furtivum. It 1s not the quantity of the vowel 
preceding the guttural that determines the 
occurrence of patah furtivum but its quality. 
8 3.9.8.2.5 should be reworded accordingly. 

$ 4.3.8.1.[2: does NIN belong with the 
triliterals ? Cf. Bauer-Lesnder, 193, and 
Leander, Laut- und Formenlehre, 84. 
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§ 4.3.3.3.9: the Arabic *ulajm adduced here 
does not to my knowledge exist and should be 
deleted. The cognate in that language is 
ghulam. 

§ 4.3.3.5: is Kâpué for xfpué, or is it thought 
to provide the background for the -a-o- 
vocalization of the Aramaic? 


§ 4.3.3.6.1.: PTPN seems not actually to 
occur in this form in RA. 

$4.3.4.8.2: ‘ Prafix ‘a- wird als eine Ver- 
starkung von 'a- erklárt:  *'agrab (read: 
'agrab *) .. ^. By whom and why ? Is such an 
assumption, particularly in this example, really 
necessary ? 

§ 4.3.5.5.: it is not in my view necessary to 
account for the 6 in forms such as 11121 by 
assuming either Canaanite influence or by 
positing a suffix *-ün. For we are not dealing 
here with the ‘ Canaanite’ sound shift à > 6 
but with a conditioned one, namely & > 6 
before ». Such a phenomenon occurs in a 
number of languages, prominent among them 
being several dialects of Aramaic, as Nabataean 
(Cantineau, rr, 212), Syriac (Noldeke, § 44) 
and Mandaic (Noldeke, § 20). Its occurrence in 
Mandaie is of importance, for not only would 
Canaanite influence there be an extreme 
improbability, but it is also only before » that 
the change à > 6 is properly attested in that 
language. On the basis of this, discussion of the 
1997:7927 relationship would belong to 


* Phonologie’ rather than to ‘ Wortbildung ', 

and the change 4 > 6 before n should be 

added to § 3.9, ‘ Veránderungen der Vokale '. 
§ 4.8.1.1.6: read: TINA”. 


§ 5.1.2, p. 166: JAMIN does not exist in OA 
and should be removed (s. below). For the 
last entry in the BA column point: TN. 


§ 5.1.2.3.6: ‘die Form *’anahnan ist zwar 
in alteren Texten belegt,...'. But where? It 
occurs in neither of the places cited in $ 5.1.2.2, 
Cowley, 1, 2, and Kraeling, 5, 11, which contain 
only JAN, and the entry PAIN in Vinnikov, 
Slovar', from where these examples seem to be 
taken, is simply & misprint. 

$ 5.1.2.3.9: read: innin. 

§ 5.1.8.2: this table is in some respects 
faulty. (i In the FA column add: ‘MK 


(Sefire iii, 18) ; it should be mentioned that the 
RA form MIN (Cowley, 25, 3) is unique and 
generally thought to be a scribal error; 
DOWN and similar forms are missing from the 
RA column. (i) For RA BDn""9 read: 
OM Tir. 

§ 6.1.3.4.1: read: arab. -nà. 

§ 5.1.3.4.2: 1t is extremely doubtful whether 
12 of Kraeling, 11, 11 means ‘ our sons’, or 
even whether it has anything to do with 
‘sons’ at all Its inclusion in the table on 
p. 170 is hardly justified, and it is rightly 


omitted from 8 5.3.9.3.2. 

§5.1.3.4.4: read: hebr. -kæn (segol not 
gere). | 

§ 5.1.8.4.8: the Hebrew form is with segol 


not sere for the pronominal suffix, and. with 
dagesh for the independent pronoun. It is not 
clear which is intended here. 

§ 5.1.4.2: RAYON is absent from this table 
(but is listed in the glossary). The same is true 
of TPN. 
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$ 5.1.6.5: add FA 1112 (Degen, 60). 

$ 5.2.2.4.6: the preservation of -t in the st. 
abs. of feminines is not restricted to the 
Hermopolis papyri, s. e.g. Degen, p. 54, n. 24. 

$ 5.2.3.5.8: ‘die Endung *-dt hat sich aber 
in allen anderen Dialekten (FA, RA, BA) nur 
im St. cstr. (...) erhalten, ...’. What about 
the cases in Fitzmyer, Sefíre, 105 and 155 ? 

§ §.2.5.2.7: ‘ Doch auch die Schreibung des 
St. det. im St. mit 7 tritt in allen Phasen des 
AA auf’. This needs a certain amount of 
qualification as it does not occur at all in the 
material studied by Degen. 

§ 5.2.5.8.2: S. speaks here of the ‘im den 
alten semit. Sprachen fur die Indetermination 
verwendeten. sog. Mimation '. It is difficult to 
see upon what languages such a view can be 
based; it certainly does not tally very well 
with the state of affairs in Akkadian where 
mimation has nothing whatever to do with 
indetermination (GAG, $ 63c). 

$ 5.2.4.1: some of the entries here are 
reconstructions not actually attested for BA 
and should be given as starred forms. For the 
st. emph. fem. sing. add -tā. 

$ 5.8.8.1: NANY is a plural and not com- 
parable to NOY. This word NANAY (Cowley, 
Ahikar 94) is interpreted differently at various 
places in the book; at § 3.7.6.3.2 and in the 
table on p. 212 it is held to be a smgular with 
the double mem marking gemination, while at 
$ 5.3.3.5 it is more probably suggested as a 
plural. 

§ 5.3.3.3: the alef in NW cannot possibly be 
described. as ‘ prosthetic’ (so too § 2.4.5). 

$ 5.3.6.5: in the light of Arab. zaman beside 
zaman and the various etymologies proposed 
for the word, 18 16 really necessary to account 
for the games of Tia} by assuming the intrusion 


of a Hebraism ? 

§ 5.3.9.1: "STAN does not appear in Behistun 
46. It does, however, occur m Bar Rkb 16 
(Chrest. no. 17) which is to be added for the 
FA period. 

$ 5.3.9.6: for OMAN NNN 
(Kraeling, 5, 3). 

§ quee : for C(owley) 5, 10 read E(zra) 
5, 10. 

§ 5.4.2.3.10 : on what grounds is the V in the 
RA forms of the numeral ‘ten’ supposed to 
have been pronounced [$8] ? And how can such 
an assumption be made to tally with the later 
spelling with D ? 

8 5.4.2.5.2: for the Arabic read: ‘iérina. It 
seems to me most uncertain that the ending of 
the Ethiopic decads reflects a dual suffix as 
stated here. On the one hand, what remnants 
of a dual may exist in Ethiopic do not show 
any sign of the vowel i which characterizes the 
decads. 'The Ethiopie plural, on the other 
hand, does show such a vowel. I prefer, 
therefore, to believe that the ending -& of the 
decads in Ethiopic is to be connected, as in 
other Semitic languages, with the plural rather 
than with the dual. This is very likely also true 
of Akkadian. 

§ 5.0.3.1.2: "PRX of Sefire in, 11 is, at least 
as far as the I) is concerned, a restoration. In 
view of the fact that this N is absent in the 
only other case in this inscription where the 
nota accusativi appears with & pron. suffix (iii, 


read : 
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13), ıt may well be that its restoration here is 
unwarranted; s. Kutscher, History, 26. 

§ 5.5.5.6: there is no negative lajta in Arabic ; 
read: lajsa (laysa), which no longer fits the 
theory propounded here. This theory, in any 
case, needs to be corrected in the hght of Blau, 
Israel Qi. St., xx, 1972, 58 ff. 

§ 5.6.4.4.1: TIN (s. the table on p. 265) 1s 
very probably not ‘der emzige Beleg m FA’ 
for the first pers. pl. of the perfect. JAND in 
the same line (Sefire i C I) must be reckoned a 
very plausible restoration, and JA" of KAJ, 
219, 2 could well belong here also. 

$ 5.6.4.4.6: the plural suffix of the perfect 
-(ü)n, which is listed on p. 269 ult., should be 
mentioned here beside -&; for it s. Kutscher, 
Legonenu, XXXIV, 1-2, 1969-70, 134. 

§ 5.6.5.4.2: ‘diese Affixe sind in allen 
semitischen Sprachen gleich’. But they are 
not; the -& suffix of the impv. pl. does not 
exist in Akkadian. An error arising from this 
misconception appears m § 6.6.4.7.3 and 
§ 5.6.5.4.3 where the vocalization of the 
Aramaic forms of the second pers. fem. pl. is 
suggested as -d(n), partly on the basis of the 
corresponding ë vowel of Akkadian. This 
reconstruction may well be correct, but the 
fact is that Akkadian does not possess the 
distinction of -ë masc. versus -@ fem. in the 
second pers. pl. of the prefix-conjugations and 
impv., and cannot therefore be used as 
evidence. 

§ 5.6.7.3.7: read: DT]. 

§ 5.6.9.4.3: the m’quital form of the pass. 
part. pael is well attested in the Babylonian 
tradition of BA; s. the two works of Morag 
listed on p. 450 and p. 465 pp. 127 f. and 50 f. 
respectively. 

$ 5.7.1.1.2: something has gone wrong here 
The translation of NWY from Cowley, Ahikar 
68 as ‘ich habe überlegt is a mere slip, but is 
it really a second sg. masc. perf. as S. evidently 
supposes ? How can one be sure that it is not 
the participle ? If it is (so e.g. DISO s.v.), 
then there can obviously be no question of any 
assimilation of the final ¢ of the root and the i 
of the suffix. Furthermore, NNYY adduced 
here from Kraeling, 9, 2 is not ‘ dieselbe Form ? 
but the first pers. sing., which ın view of the 
contrast ktabi(à) : kitbet 1s not comparable. 

$ 5.7.1.1.9, p. 265: FA ON Pw is listed 
here as gal. It is, however, more likely to be 
pael and is so given in the glossary. P. 266: 
11238? m the FA column is presumably taken 
from Dupont-Sommer's reading of Sefirei A 41. 
But its occurrence there is more than uncertain 
(s. Degen, p. 12, n. 57), and im à number of 
recent works has been disregarded. Nor is FA 
nown's (so, with T1) of Sefire i B 34 a certain 
reading; Degen prefers now. 

$ 5.7.3.2.1: the starred form *wéb here and 
in the next paragraph 1s impossible for 
Aramaic. 

§ 5.7.5.4: not many will agree with S.s 
rather sweeping statement that in the case of 


the ktzb prey at Dan. iv, 4 (qré T?X) ‘Es 
kann sich aber hier nur um Andeutung der 


Gemination durch Schreibung von zwei 
Konsonantenbuchstaben handeln’. How 


would such a view apply to YYY of Sefire i A 6 


Ta 
A 


/ 
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(missing from the table of attested forms on 


p. 285), where 55 cannot represent a geminate 
in, sccordance with § 3.7.6.6.1 ? 

§ 5.7.5.7. p. 284: from where is FA WY’ 
quoted ? Could it be an error for 1T" 
(Sefire i B 44)? P. 285: If, as seems quite 
possible (s. Fitzmyer, Sefíre 109), 32^) and 1p" 
are 71/7? formations, they would no longer 
belong in this table. 

$ 5.7.6.6.4 : itis exceedingly improbable that 
the dagesh in forms such as OWN" can be 
regarded as ‘eine Sicherung der richtigen 
Aussprache des £ vor emem Sibilanten °. The 
widespread occurrence of this phenomenon in 
Aramaic shows that it is a development quite 
independent of the nature of the first radical ; 
thatin BÀ it is attested only 1n roots beginning 
with a sibilant is a mere coincidence. 

$ §.7.6.8.2: WR" of Ezra iv, 12 should not 
appear here without further comment. The 
word is peculiar from several points of view, 
s. e.g. Bauer—Leander, 148, Rosenthal, Gram- 
mar, 66, and might well not belong to this 
section at all. The author is clearly aware of 
this, but should not the various possibilities of 
interpretation have found a place in the 
grammar itself instead of being concealed in 
the glossary? 

§ 6.7.6.9, p. 291: is FA AN really from a 
hollow root? S. Fitzmyer, Sefíre, 91 for a 
different interpretation. 

§ 5.7.7.8, p. 296: no indication is given for 
FA JXW” that on the original only the final 


nin is preserved and that the restoration is 
entirely conjectural (Sefire ii C 13). 

§ 5.7.8.9, p. 304: what is FA Wn ? Read: 
nn or "WIN ? In the same column 71H is 
somewhat doubtful. Its alleged appearance in 
Sefire i A 26 should be corrected with Fitzmyer, 
op. cit., 47, and that in Nérab ii, 5, considered 
in the light of idem, 40. P. 305: read, if I am 
not mistaken, FA "Win" (Sf. ii A 4). Why is 


lOU given as pad? The glossary correctly 
suggests peal, as which it is also listed on 
p. 304. 

§ 5.7.9.4.5: the earliest occurrences of pron. 
suffixes attached by means of n to the imperfect 
are not from Sefire. 1140311” already appears 
in the Zakir inscription. 

Following the discussion of phonology and 
morphology, which forms the largest part of 
the grammatical exposition, is a detailed treat- 
ment of OA syntax (127 pp.) but this too, 
unfortunately, is not free from omissions and 
inaccuracies of the kind that have been men- 
tioned above. One example must suffice: 
$ 7.2.1.8.2 concerns the use of the third pers. 
pronoun in the function of copula after a 
subject of the first or second pers., the only 
example adduced to exemplify the construction 
being Daniel i, 38: NYT (Qr. DIN) ADIN 
TON ‘du bist der Kopf’. But is (71)NIN 
really the subject ? Is it not, on the contrary, 
quite certain that it is the predicate (cf. 
Kutscher, Current trends 3'19) ? 

The remainder of the work comprises a very 
useful select bibliography (pp. 446-66), a 
chrestomathy of 60 excellently chosen texts 
(some, however, given only in extract), of 
which the BA portions are aecompanied by 
brief grammatical notes, a list of Aramaic 
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glosses in the NT, and a glossary. In the 
bibliography one misses, for example, E. Y. 
Kutscher, ‘ Two '' passive" constructions in 
Aramaic in the light of Persian’, in Pro- 
ceedings of the International Conference on 
Semilic Studies, Jerusalem 1965, Jerusalem 
1969, 132-51 at § 8.2.3.7. 

The BA texts with Babylonian pointing are 
reproduced photographically from earlier 
editions. This is not a fully satisfactory 
procedure, as at least for the Geniza fragment 
given under no. 8 the text published in Strack’s 
Grammatik differs from the MS in a few (albeit 
minor) details. 

No. 11: Prayer of Nabonidus. No indica- 
tion is given of the amount of space to be 
allowed for the lacunae. In 1. 6 the restoration 
NW"NI, which can be proposed as practically 
certain, will not fit into the space allowed here. 

No. 14: itis much to be regretted that in the 
presentation of the texts in the chrestomathy 
S. has dispensed completely with any explana- 
tory notes to guide the reader through what 
are often very problematical passages. This, 
in turn, often places too heavy a burden upon 
the grammar and glossary to which one is 
forced to turn for help. Such a passage is 
Panamuwa, 2: + pa + "IN - mon + mpbp 
TAN + na22 «ms nm e TINNY. How is 
this to be understood? Is ANNY a fem. 
substantive or is the 7} a pron. suffix? S. 
himself in the grammar ($ 6.2.5.2.2) prefers the 
former possibility, but this is not favoured by 
the occurrence of MAW in 1.7 (not given here). 
In the glossary, however, the entry (7)nnw 
‘Schlächterei (?)' apparently refers to the 
second alternative. But in this case why 
should the verb T1711 be fem.? The next word 
is no less of a problem, for not only is it 
unique but it is also philologically difficult. 
What the reader is not told is that this word 
has also been read ;12N which, at least to 
judge from  Lidzbarskr's reproduction, is 
palaeographically more likely and  philo- 
logically has a great deal more to commend it. 
As S. adopts the reading MIN and gives not 
the least hint that there is any other, the 
inclusion of both in the glossary with no word 
of explanation is calculated only to confuse. 
For 1.5 Nr is not covered by the entry in the 
glossary. ^5 in 1.11 has no entry in the gloss. 
and in the grammar at $ 5.5.2.7 is given simply 
as D, an interpretation based on a division of 
the text different from that printed in the 
chrestomathy. For [OJM in |. 13 the gloss 
offers only pn. 

No. 15: "y is missing from Il. 4. 

No. 16: Zkr stele. For a different restora- 
tion at the end of I. 8 s. Degen 6. 

No. 18: a number of important improve- 
ments and alternatives for the text given here 
are to be found in Fitzmyer, Sefíre, and Degen, 


9 ff. In i C 21 read: JAYN «JON in the 
phrase in iii 7 clearly means something other 
than ' giessen ', the only meaning given for it 
in the glossary, which also fails to note that 
the root occurs outside BA. 

No. 23: inl. 12 read: 19%. 

No. 25: JMJ of |. 13. Apparently on the 
basis of § 5.2.3.7.4 the sing. of this word is 
reconstructed in the glossary as NID, i.e. as 
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fem., but the masc. kunnälä in later layers of 
Aramaio suggests that it might not belong to 
this category ab all. 

No. 27: inl 14 read: TIN with ref as 
consistently elsewhere. 


No. 33: N°99 in l 1 is not explained in 
the gloss. which gives only * Fuss’. | 
No. 84: Ahigar. The restorations of a 
number of words in the text are missing from 


the glossary, as [T}°]ND and [N35]? N (1. 83), 
and D[2]n (1. 96). 

The book ends with a map. A great deal of 
work has gone into the production of this 
volume. It will take its place beside other 
grammars and textbooks of Aramaic, and both 
beginners and more advanced students will 
frequently be repaid by referring to 1t. The 
relatively large number of imperfections, 
however, not only in matters of interpretation 
but also of fact, compel one to have certain 
reservations as to its success as a whole. ‘ The 
field ories out for a descriptive, historical, and 
comparative grammar. It is to be hoped that 
S. Segert’s grammar which is scheduled to be 
published in the near future will fill this void ' 
(E. Y. Kutscher) On reading this book I can- 
not help feeling that Kutscher's hope has only 
partially been realized. 

S. A. HOPKINS 


STEPHEN À. KAUFMAN: The Akkadian 
influences on Aramaic. (Oriental Insti- 
tute: of the University of Chicago. 
Assyriological Studies, No. 19.) xviii, 
196 pp. + 2 pp. errata. Chicago and 
London: University of Chicago Press, 
1974. $6.50, £3.90. ij 


The long and well-documented history of: 


Aramaic (as of Akkadian) over 3,000 years 
provides &n excellent basis for examining its 
contact with languages in close chronological 
and geographical contact. It is surprising, 
therefore, that a detailed study of Akkadian 
influence on Aramaic—the Semitic dialect 
which replaced it as ‘lingua franca’ in the 
latter half of the first millennium B.o.—has not 


been undertaken since the limited studies by - 


H. Zimmern (1917) and P. Jensen (in 
C. Brockelmann, Lexicon syriacum, 1928). The 
converse, the study of the influence of Aramaic 
on Akkadian, took a major step forward with 
von Soden’s articles (‘ Aramdische Worter in 
neuassyrischen und neu- und spatbabyloni- 
schen Texten. Ein Vorbericht 1, 11 °, Orientalia, 
NS, xxxv, I, 1966, 1-10; xxxvn, 3, 1968, 
261-71) and Akkadisches Handwörterbuch, 1-11, 
1965-- . Indeed, it is the availability of 
such lexicographical tools (also the Chicago 
Assyrian dictionary) that makes this study 
possible, timely and valuable and a supplement 
to them. 

This book primarily examines the difference 
in lexical stock between the two languages 
(pp. 23-116). It natural concentrates on 
etymology and on what the author calls 
* Mesopotamian Aramaic allied to Imperial 
Aramaic and corresponding to the Neo- 
Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods. The 
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sources comprise all published Aramaic 
endorsements, dockets, and texts, including 
letters originating in Babylonia and com- 
parisons range from Old Aramaic to Babylonian 
Talmudic, Targum, and Syriac. There is some 
difficulty in trying to isolate West Semitic 
contacts and in deciding whether borrowings 
come through Amorite or provincial centres of 
Mesopotamian learning (as could be shown 
already from the Akkadian texts from Ugarit 
in the thirteenth century 5.0.) Dr. Kaufman 
is restrained in his judgements and gives fair 
space to dissenting voices. He is aware that by 
necessarily concentrating on loan-words 
through intimate borrowing and finding his 
best results in Imperial Aramaic he is dealing 
with a period in which the political and 
economic situation was again one in which 
Mesopotamia was a centre of influence through- 
out the ancient Middle East. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that the best defined influence 
is found in ‘ cultural borrowing ° i.e. political- 
legal terms, professional names, and archi- 
tectural words; that a quarter of the terms 
studied are Sumerian or pre-Sumerian words 
which were already ‘foreign’ to Akkadian ; 
or that the preponderance of words listed, 
given the type of sources which here exclude 
personal names, are nouns or verbs. 

With his lexical studies on which it is based, 
the examination of non-lexical influences (pp. 
116-36) is a useful source of reference and will 
point the way to future studies. These are 
closely and carefully reasoned and amount to a 
cautionary note against accepting some 
common arguments e.g. for the spirantization 
of postvocalic stops as of Akkadian origin 
(though here as in other comparisons, e.g. loss 
of laryngeals, nazalization, and dissimilation 
of emphatics, Mandaic stands out as preserving 
& possible Akkadian-speaking substratum). 

Individual critics will doubtless argue over 
the author’s criteria for the acceptance or 
rejection of some of the 364 Akkadian cognates 
as & source for loan-words into Aramaic but 
they will long need to turn to this book when 
working in both Akkadian and Aramaic. 

To the full bibliography may now be added : 
E. Lipinski, Studies in Aramaic inscriptions and 
onomastica, x, Louvain, 1975, 71-82 ; H. Tawiv, 
Idiom in Old Aramaic royal inscriptions in the 
light of Akkadian (Hebrew University doctoral 
dissertation, 1974), 

D. J. WISEMAN 


Werner Diem: Hochsprache und Dia- 
lekt im Arabischen: Untersuchungen 
zur heutigen, arabischen. Zweisprachig- 
keit. (Abhandlungen für die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, Bd. xu, 1.) xiii, 
183 pp. Wiesbaden: Deutsche 
Morgenlündische Gesellschaft, Kom- 
missionsverlag Franz Stemer GmbH, 
1974. DM 48. 

This book deals with certain aspects of 
diglossia in Arabic. The subject of diglossia is 


one on which there have been several interesting 
publieations recently. These for the most part 


j 


-- 
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deal with the difficulties that arise from having 
& literary language different from the spoken 
language and with the special educational 
problems that arise in such a situation. 

The author has set himself a different task, 
however, and he has undertaken it in a 
thorough and methodical manner. He ex- 
amines the nature of the relationship between 
these two very similar languages, the common 
ground between which he estimates to be as 
high as 60-75% of the features he measures. 

In his introductory chapters he discusses the 
relative prestige of classical and colloquial 
Arabic in the light of speakers’ attitudes, the 
competence of such speakers in classical Arabio 
having regard to their education and the 
direction of their education, the greater 
effectiveness of dialect words and expressions 
in certain intimate or emotive situations, and 
the difference between classical and colloquial 
Arabic in their function as signals of group 
identity. 

Diem then goes on to discuss interference in 
general terms between the 'high' and the 


‘low’ varieties of Arabic, in phonetics, © 


morphology, syntax, and lexicon. 

Having cleared the way for more detailed 
discussion, he then goes on to discuss the 
factors which determine the degree to which 
interference may take place in given situations : 
dialogue, monologue, and situations in which 
formality is a determinant, or a partial and 
fluctuating determinant; and finally in 
writing where literary Arabic is far more freely 
acknowledged by native speakers to have full 
sway, and where those who wish to use spoken 
Arabic dialogue run into genuine difficulties. 

This leads the author into & discussion of the 
relative strengths of literary Arabic and 
. colloquial Arabic in the field of creative 
writing, particularly in narrative and writing 
for the theatre and film. It is only really in 
theatrical comedy and in films about modern 
or recent times that colloquial Arabic is 
wholly acceptable, presumably because these 


are not conceived of as literary forms. He, 


discusses briefly popular literary genres (folk- 
tales and certain kinds of poetry) which are 
acceptable in dialect. Here he might have said 
more about nabati poetry in Arabia which is a 
respected, and difficult, genre but one which 
does not compete in themes with poetry in 
classical Arabic. He ends this part of the book 
with a study of the usage of a number of 
prominent authors. 

Diem then discusses the Arabs’ concepts of 
what constitutes ‘good’ Arabic in the light 
of their diglossia and of the political background 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
and gives a brief account of the theories of 
various European and Arab reformers. 

Although this is quite a long and thorough 
exposition, it is by no means heavy. It is on 
the contrary fairly easy to read and the author 
gives an impression of brevity. This is a book 
well worth reading. 

T. M. JOHNSTONE 


Anprzzs OzAPKIEWICZ: The verb in 
modern Arabic dialects as an exponent 
of the development processes occurring 
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in them. (Polska Akademia Nauk— 
Oddzial w Krakowie. Prace Komisji 
Orientalistycznej, Nr. 11.) 250 pp. 
+ errata slip. Warszawa, Kraków, 
etc.: Polska Akademia Nauk, 1975. 
Zi, 55. 


This book continues the study of the verbal 
system of the modern Arabic dialects begun in 
an earlier article by the same author, ‘ The 
accumulation of functions ın the categorial 
morphemes of the verb in modern spoken 
Arabic’, Folia Orientalia, xiu, 1971 (pub. 
1972), 15-32. The author examines both the 
development of the phonology and morpho- 
logy of verbal forms and their grammatical 
functions. The book is divided into two parts. 
The first part, ch. i-vii is an exposition of the 
different processes occurring in the different 
classes of form, while the second part, the final 
ch. viii, gives the author's conclusions on the 
evolutionary trends of the Arabic dialects. The 
morphological classes treated are imperfective 
forms, perfective forms, participles, imperative, 
and masdar. Thirty-two different varieties of 
Arabic are treated from Moroccan to Central 
Asian. 

The author characterizes the development 
of the dialects as ‘ pulsatory’ that is as a 
struggle between reducing and regenerating 
trends. In the first stage the need for greater 
economy in information transmission leads to 
phonological reduction. Then, when excessive 
reduction threatens the clarity of the message, a 
* self-defence ° mechanism brings in analytical 
structures using new grammatical elements. 
These are in turn gradually reduced by the 
reducing trend. This type of cyclical develop- 
ment can be illustrated from many language 
groups and this view of language development 
is generally accepted by linguists, although the 
author implies that it is a particular character- 
istic of Semitic (p. 218). At this level the book 
can be accepted as a well-documented illustra- 
tion of this process, bringing together material 
from & wide range of dialects. Of particular 
interest is the material given in ch. iv, which 
gives examples of structures associated with 
the categories of tense-aspect, mood, and 
aktionsart showing how new grammatical 
structures have been formed. 

However, certain criticisms must be made, 
both at the level of presentation and analysis. 
As regards presentation, the book is extremely 
difficult to read mainly for two reasons. 
Firstly in ch. i which constitutes almost half 
of the book, there are very few examples and 
forms are referred to by phonological formulae. 
This is, however, apologized for in the introduc- 
tion (p. 11). In the rest of the book examples 
are used but no meanings are given. Neither 
of these is an insurmountable difficulty for 
someone with a knowledge of modern Arabic 
dialects, but they impose two unnecessary 
tasks on the reader and this limits the reader- 
ship. The second main difficulty is that in the 
concluding chapter the mapping of more than 
200 changes is done entirely by numerical 
symbols. To give an example the statement 
H:llla, Ibi, lite (p. 184) means that the 
dialect of Hassäniyya in the imperative 
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(structure III) shows the following changes : 

== reduction of stem vocalism, bi = depen- 
dence of stem vocalism on phonetie context 
and c = liquidation of the dual. One cannot 
criticize the author for choosing this type of 
presentation since it enables him to deal with 
more material, but what is bad is that there is 
very little attempt to give this numerical 
system any internal structure. For instance the 
letter f signifies the liquidation of the mascu- 
line/feminine contrast in the plural. Thus If,, 
IVf, and Vf signify this change in tbe per- 
fective, active participle, and passive participle 
respectively. Why then is this change in the 
imperfective and imperative numbered IIb 
and IIb, while IIf is used for the reduction of 
moods in the imperfective and IIIf is not used 
at all? The difficulty of this system also 
aggravates the task of working out what is 
meant where the author himself makes a 
mistake. So while it is possible to deduce that 
LB stends for Benghazi, Libya, although this 
is omitted in the key, there is no way that the 
reader can discover the meanings of Ie, IId,, 
Ia, and Vila which are given as character- 
istics of Moroccan on p. 184, but not mentioned 
in the list of reducing changes on pp. 179-82. 
As regards analysis one problem is that the 
author's procedures are not always made 
clear. He does not give examples of the 
ealeulations used to reach ke, the index of 
regeneration for a dialect. Also it is not clear 
how he arrives at his reduotion schemes, which 
are ideal sets of reduction changes arranged in 
order of decreasing intensity (pp. 182-3). One 
can see why scheme B has If and If, which 
represents a lower level of intensity than 
scheme A which has If, and If}, but why then 
does C have If and If,, which is higher than B? 
Since these are not actual but ideal schemes, 
they should be constructed on statable sta- 
tisticel criteria, but if this is so, the author does 
not explain them. 

Lastly there are a number of theoretical 
points which the author mentions without 
supporting evidence, which are not by any 
means universally accepted. What is the 
“special position’ of the imperative in the 
Semitic languages mentioned on p. 218? In 
what way are synthetical structures necessarily 
more economical than analytical ones (p. 208) ? 
Do they represent a higher degree of evolution 
(p. 209) ? And does this not contradict the 
idea of ‘ pulsatory ' or cyclical evolution since 
this would mean that the language becomes 
successively better, then worse? The final 
conclusion of the book is that the processes 
investigated result in the ‘ growing differentia- 
tion ' of the dialects. But surely we know that 
purely by the laws of probability evolution 
always leads to growing differentiation of 
entities which are physically separated. 


BRUCE INGHAM 


Pauz Kunirzscw (ed. and tr.): Ibn as- 
Salah: Zur Kritik der Koordinatenüber- 
lieferung im Sternkatalog des Almagest. 
(Abhandlungen der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Göttingen. Philolo- 
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gisch-historische Klasse, Dritte Folge, 
Nr. 94.) 160 pp. Göttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 1975. DM 88. 


Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn al-Sari ibn 
al-Saläh was a scholar and doctor who lived 
in Baghdàd and Syria in the time of the 
Artugids of Mardin and died in Damascus in 
648/1104. His writings were fairly numerous 
and were mainly of a medical or mathematical 
nature and during his fife he had a reputation 
both as a doctor and as a critical scientific 
writer. This book is a criticism of the Arabic 
versions of Ptolemy's * Astronomy ° but limited 
to the variant values given for stellar co- 
ordinates. An edition of it, therefore, comes 
naturally as a corollary to the excellent work 
done by Dr. Kunitzsch on the Arabic transla- 
tion of the Almagest. However, to the student 
of Arabic literature generally it is interesting 
as an example of sixth/twelfth-century textual 
criticism. From this point of view, the book 
must be almost unique for Ibn al-Sal&h's 
criteria. and method are almost modern and 
certainly well in advance of the usual medieval 
criticism that one associates with writers of 
that time both in Islam and in Europe. One 
might almost say that this work is more 
important from this angle than from that of 
correcting Ptolemy’s work, for the direct 
effect of Ibn al-Salàh on the Ptolemaic text is 
small. Ibn al-Salih gives information when he 
himself finds variant readings. He only deals 
with 88 stars out of a total of 1,025 given by 
Ptolemy and with some stars he only touches 
on one co-ordinate. In any case the modern 
scholar can discover these variants from. other 
sources. As many as 780 variants have in fact 
been found although no serious attempt has 
ever been made to collate all the extant 
manuscripts. Nevertheless the work is ex- 
tremely important for the history of the Arabic 
Almagest as from it we can examine tho state 
of the Almagest when Ibn al-Saläh wrote and to 
some extent can deduce its development up to 
Ibn al-Saläh’s time. This is what Kunitzsch 
has accomplished in his introduction and in his 
previous book on Ptolemy’s work.! 

By the time of Ibn al-Salah it was obvious 
that some of the stars mentioned by Ptolemy 
were no longer in the same position as they 
were in Ptolemy’s day even after correcting 
for precession: & factor which would affect 
all the stars in the same way. The Ptolemaic- 
Aristotelean view of the heavens did not allow 
for stars to wander in haphazard directions or 
change their magnitudes and so it seemed to 
Ibn al-Saläh that all variations in the Arabic 
texts were due to textual corruption. Of course 
in most eases he was right. He therefore lists 
the types of error that he expeots to find and 
then attacks the variant forms, applying his 
eriteria to each in turn. Not only does he 
assume straightforward copyist’s errors in 
copying from one Arab manuscript to another, 
but he takes into account errors which might 
occur in translating from one script to another 
and even errors that may have occurred in 


1 Der Almagest; die Syntaxis mathematica des 
Claudius Pliolemáus in arabisch-lateinischer 
Überlieferung, Wiesbaden, 1974. 
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copying the original Greek before ever any 
translations were made. Of course the errors 
are almost entirely in the mathematical 
symbols, as for instance when using the Greek 
alphabet 1n its numerical function and trans- 
lating this into the equivalent Arabic abjad 
form. Also the transference of fractions of a 
degree in Greek to degrees and minutes in 
Arabic and two different systems of abjad 
notation in Árabie caused considerable varia- 
tions. Ibn al-Salah, however, hed his faults. 
The number of examples of incorrect letter 
change from Greek or Syriac into Arabie given 
by him is very limited; many more have been 
noticed by modern scholars, 

Ibn al-Saläh was not the first critic of the 
Ptolemaic corpus. Al-Battäni raised objections 
to the text as he found it and he was followed 
by al-Süfi and he again by al-Birüni. Ibn 
al-Salüh, however, followed these after a clear 
interval. He not only criticized the text but 
also attempted to place the criticisms of his 
predecessors in perspective. On the whole their 
corrections to the text were made because of 
their own practical observations of the stars 
and not as a result of textual criticism. One 
of the great advantages of Kunitzsch’s work 
is that for the first time we have all the critics 
placed together in proper perspective and their 
attempts adequately compared. Thus 
Kunitzsch’s introduction and appendixes are 
imperative for anyone who would study this 
aspect of Arab astronomy. He points out 
clearly how Ibn al-Salah can be useful to us in 
clarifying the Ptolemaic confusion and in 
showing its influence on early Arab astronomy 
and he details his faults. He goes over once 
again the main streams of Ptolemaic transla- 
tion into Arabic, shows how they were known 


" ~to the great astronomers and especially to Ibn 


al-Salàh and how these writers dealt with 
them. Kunitzsch gives a series of appendixes 
comparing the critical comments of Ibn 
al-Saläh with those of (a) al-Battani, (b) 
al-Süfi, (c) al-Biriini, (d) the commentary of 
Qadizadi al-Rümi to al-Tisi’s recension of the 
Almagest. His first appendix, however, is a 
detailed tabulation of Ibn al-Salüh's correc- 
tions compared with the values given in the 
other early recensions of Ptolemy’s work. 

Altogether we have not only another 
example of Kunitzsch’s mastery of the early 
astronomical material but also a useful work 
for those who are interested in the ability of the 
medieval Arabic scholar to produce critical 
analysis. 

G. R. TIBBETTS 


Oscar LóraREN and RENATO Tnamr: 
Catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts in 
the Biblioteca Ambrosiana. Vol. r. 
Antico Fondo and Medio Fondo. 
(Fontes Ambrosiani, Lr.) xxx, 253 pp., 
16 plates. Vicenza: Neri Pozza 
Editore, [019775]. 

The Ambrosiana Arabie collection has long 
required a fuller catalogue than the first list 


of Griffini who died in 1925 with his work still 
incomplete, valuable indeed as it has been. 
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That important MSS, uncatalogued, existed 
was known, and the reviewer had actually the 
advantage of using & card index, which he 
copied in 1954 from Griffini’s notes, in the 
possession of the late Professor Levi Della 
Vida. Lófgren states that this is ' the first step 
in the creation of a general catalogue of the 
2,000 odd Arabic manuscripts belonging to 
the Biblioteca Ambrosiana in Milan’. The 
Antico Fondo is the collection of MSS in von 
Hammer-Purgstall’s catalogue of 1839, plus a 
few MSS that had escaped his notice. The 
Nuovo Fondo is the famous Collezione Caprotti 
made in the Yemen during the second Ottoman 
occupation; its importance for Yemenite 
studies need not be emphasized. Yet a third 
group of MSS came to light, designated by the 
picturesque name codici vaganti, and more still 
in this category, including the important 
private collection of Griffini himself which had 
escaped Brockelmann’s attention when com- 
piling the GAZ. All these latter Lofgren has, 
for the sake of convenience, dubbed Medio 
Fondo. In a broadsheet issued with the 
Catalogue, Dr. Angelo Paredi, Director of the 
Ambrosiana, remarks that quite a number of 
the Antico and Medio Fondo MSS are of fine 
quality, some indeed of great beauty and 
containing fine miniatures—the 16 colour 
plates from the famous MS of al-Jahiz’s 
Hayawün reproduced in the volume are 
evidence of this. Paredi’s broadsheet points 
out that works unknown to other collections 
include some treatises on medicine, an 
apparently unique Diwän of poets by an 
anonymous eleventh-century writer, some 
autographs, ‘an enigmatic gloss on a philo- 
sophical work of Avicenna’, and a no less 
problematic Arabic version of a pseudo- 
Aristotelian treatise. 

The present Catalogue has been grouped 
into: (1) Christian MSS, 36 items; (2) Islamic 
Arabic, 300 items. Quite a few MSS in both 
groups are of miscellaneous contents. It is 
thus clear that only somewhere between a 
sixth and seventh of the total collection is 
covered by this first volume, and since 
Lofgren commenced examining the MSS in 
1956, and only in late 1972 was he joined by 
Traini who promised collaboration on indexes, 
bibliography, ete., it will regrettably still take 
some time to complete the Catalogue. 

Two new Arabic publications might be of 
use, where Yemeni works are concerned, in 
compiling the rest of the catalogue— Abdullah 
Muh. al-Habshi, Fihrist al-makhjutat al- 
yamaniyyah fi Hadramawt, Aden, 1394/1974 ; 
this is a list of 603 MSS under titles, the names 
of authors following, and there is no index of 
authors, ete. No attempt is made to survey 
the contents of the MSS. The other is al-Sayyid 
Mustafa Salim, al- Mw'arrikhün al-yamaniyyun 
fi L'ahd, al-‘uthmani al-awwal, 1538-1635 AM, 
Cairo, 1391/1971. No doubt Ayman Fu'àd 
Sayyid, Sources de l’histoire du Yémen à 
l'époque musulmane, Cairo, 1394/1974, has 
already come to the notice of the authors. For 
the few Hadrami MSS, the sources in BSOAS, 
xin, 2, 1950, 281-307, might be consulted but 
some of these are difficult to obtain. In fact the 
Calalogue does not cover many of the relatively 
large number of Yemeni MSS in the collection 
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in this present volume, and it is not noted that 
such-and-such a MS is in a Yemeni hand. On 
p. 195 Muh. al-‘Aydarüs b. ‘Abdullah might 
be the personage (ob. 1030-1/1620-1) of 
al-Shili’s al-Mashra‘ al-rawiyy, Cairo, 1319/ 
1901-2, 1, 185. 

It has been possible to identify the ‘ torso ' 
of an oldish MS on agriculture, no. cclxxxviit, 
p. 155. This is & part of & treatise of which the 
reviewer has said in Arabian Studies, 1, 1974, 
20, ‘ The Milk al-malühah is extant, though so 
far in a smgle defective copy only’. This 
treatise in the Glaser collection at Vienna was 
composed by the Rasülid al-Malik al-Ashraf. 
The Milan copy of the Milk supplies some 
missing folios at the beginning of the Vienna 
copy, but unfortunately both are defective in 
their latter portions. 

A Yemeni MS that looks as if it might be of 
importance and interest is cexo (p. 156), a 
Mu'tazilite treatise copied at Sa‘dah but 
possibly composed as early even as the late 
third/ninth century. 

The Catalogue has, of course, a wide range of 
Arabic material of every sort drawn from 
many parts of the Arab countries, for which the 
Ambrosiana has long been celebrated. 
À curious item is two copies of Arabic MSS 
made at the Escorial by a Seottish monk, 
David Colville completed in 1619 and 1623 
respectively—both dictionaries, the Sihah and 
Firiizabadi’s Qamás. 

It is pleasing to learn that the Banca 
Commerciale Italiana which had subscribed to 
the original purchase of the Caprotti collection, 
made a generous gift towards the publication 
of the present catalogue. Can one conceive of 
any British bank doing something of this 
kind ? 

B. B. SERJEANT 


ANDRÉ MIQUEL: La géographie humaine 
du monde musulman jusqu'au milieu 
du 11° siècle. [11.] Géographie arabe et 
répresentation du monde: la terre et 
l'étranger. (École Pratique des Hautes 
Études—Sorbonne. Sixième Section : 
Sciences Économiques et Sociales, 
Centre de Recherches Historiques. 
Civilisations et Sociétés, 37.) 705 pp., 
8 plates. Paris, La Haye: Mouton, 
[1975]. Fr. 240. 


André Miquel continues in vol. x, his earlier 
study (reviewed in BSOAS, xxxn, 2, 1969, 
454-5) published in 1967 which covered the 
theoretical and literary aspects of the science of 
geography as understood by Arab writers prior 
to the eleventh century A.D. In this century 
he maintains that attitudes change radically 
and it is for this reason that he confines himself 
within these limits. In his second volume he 
turns to examine what the Arab writers have 
to say about the world known to them, their 
ideas about the Earth, then what they thought 
about the Universe unknown to them. Des- 
cribing the methodology he has adopted 
(p. xix) he justifies his choice of period and 
treatment of it in that ‘l’époque qui nous 
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intéresse apparaît fortement  singularisée, 
assez, en tout cas, pour être traitée dans la 
perspective d’une synchronie rigoreuse '. This 
* synchronie ° he considers essential if his study 
is to have any value. The concept of the 
World is that, he states, which is seen as from 
Mesopotamia, from which the Arab writers 
regard the lands around them. 

The 11 lengthy chapters comprise ' La terre 
indivise', ‘ La terre partagée”, then the Far 
East, Black Africa, ‘Les grandes espaces 
ouralo-altaiques’, Eastern and Western 
Europe, Byzantium and Islam, legendary 
lands, Muslim colonies abroad, and finally the 
Muslim world on the Earth. 

The opening chapter is concerned with Arab 
cosmography and specially with the Greek ideas 
the Arabs inherited on this subject, as well as 
with Arab ideas about the Earth's ‘limites 
réelles et mythiques ’—all this illustrated with 
maps re-drawn from Arabic geographical 
manuscripts. In showing (ch. ii) how the 
geographers divided up the Earth, the author 
renders into French the division into quadrants 
as set forth in al-Hamdani’s Sifat jazirat 
al-‘Arab, using the D. H. Müller edition, 
Muhammad al-Akwa‘’s more recent edition not 
yet being available at that time, though any 
differences are probably slight. There follows 
the well-known division of the Earth into the 
seven climates (:qlim). 

There is a good summing up of what is 
known of India and China—practically nothing 
of real geography as it is understood today. 
The texts become ‘ au hasard de leurs thémes 
éparpillés dans les recueils de contes, les 
encyclopédies, voire les traités de morale ou de 
mœurs, partie de ce vaste système culturel que 
nous oe aprés d'autres désigné sous le nom 


Arab Ifriqiya is territory the limits of which 
are difficult to determine, vide ‘ Incertitudes 
africaines ° (p. 131), but a quite informative 
map of the Africa known to the Arabs is given 
on p. 124. Though, says Miquel, information 
about Africa is thin, yet (p. 201) an inventory 
of data can be given about it more extensive 
than for the Far East. An interesting verse on 
Hafün& is quoted from al-Mas‘üdi on the 
terrors of the storms there, and the reviewer 
can report that to this very day sacrifices are 
n by dhows passing by it to appease the 

inn. 

Eastern Europe poses many interesting 
problems, but it has of course already been 
dealt with extensively by such writers as 
Minorsky and others. Western Europe and 
Byzantium with which latter, over these 
centuries the Islamio countries wero so closely 
concerned, have more direct appeal, however, 
and the author himself seems to write of them 
with greater enthusiasm. 

Miquel does not negleet legend, especially 
that stemming from the Alexander legend. 
There are Gog and Magog, the Isle of Women, 
Wâqwäq, all with the charm of vagueness, but 
not serious geography. The Muslim colonies 
outside the Islamic territories of the day are 
covered, and the author quotes Abü Dulaf as 
telling of a Yemeni community in the Tibet 
regions, speaking ancient Arabic but idolaters 
in religion (p. 524). 
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The indexes (pp. 541-689) by Marte Briata 
are admirably executed, adding greatly to the 
usefulness of André Miquel's study, and are 
prefaced by a koy list of indexes without which 
a reader could well become confused—there 
are terms in transcription, astronomical and 
astrological geography, flora, minerals, hydro- 
graphy, commerce, to name only a few of the 
topics. The coverage of maps and diagrams 
pertinent to the text is adequate, and there is 
an attractive set of plates at the end with 
illustrations from European sources of places, 
monsters, animals from bestiaries, related or 
parallel to, in one way or another, what is 
found in Islamic sources. 

Miquel has provided additional bibliography 
to this second volume, but & curious omission 
is Hubert Daunicht, Der Osten mach der 
Erdkarte al-Huwärizmis, Bonn, 1968-70. 

While the merit of this study lies mainly in 
its exposé of Arab medieval geographical 
writings to those unacquainted with Arabie, 
it is none the less a handy reference work for 
the specialist in Arabic and other Islamic 
languages. One is not conscious in turning over 
its pages of anything new, but a truly extensive 
survey Of Arabic and Western writings has 
preceded the compilation of these two volumes. 
There may be things to criticize in detail 
which the reviewer has not attempted to do— 
but André Miquel's work has manifestly been 
executed with care and reflection. 


R. B. SERJEANT 


Jon R. Havzs (ed): The genius of 
Arab civilization : source of renaissance. 
x, 231 pp. Oxford: Phaidon, 1976. 
£13.95. 


In a foreword to this book R. Bayly Winder 
states that the objective of those responsible 
for producing it was * to oreate an opulent book 
that introduced the general reader to the 
cultural achievements and heritage of the 
Arabs’. It is said to aim at ‘ that most difficult 
goal of satisfying the specialist as to its 
accuracy and quality as well as giving the 
interested, intelligent novice a sound introduc- 
tion to Arab culture’. Publication was made 
possible by Mobil Oil Corporation and it is 
certainly opulent, being well printed on thick 
and heavy paper and lavishly illustrated in 
colour. There are eight chapters as follows: 
‘Introduction: the Arab role in Islamic 
culture ' (John Stothoff Badeau) ; ‘ Literature ' 
(Mounah A. Khouri}; ‘Philosophy and 
history ' (Majid Fakhry); ‘ Architecture and 
art’ (Oleg Grabar); ‘The exact sciences’ 
(Abdelhamid I. Sabra); ‘ The life sciences ' 
(Sami K. Hamarneh); ‘ Mechanical techno- 
logy’ (Donald R. Hill); ‘Trade and com- 
merce’ (R. and D. El Mallakh). After each of 
these are inserted one or more brief essays on 
important and relevant persons, buildings, or 
individual objects, not always written by the 
same authors as the chapters to which they are 
appended. To conclude there are a short note 
by Ibrahim Madkour called ' Past, present and 
future ' and ‘A guide to further reading’ by 
F. E. Peters. 
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The quality of the chapters naturally varies 
but most of them achieve their object reason- 
ably well, being lucid, well proportioned, and 
not encumbered by a plethora of names that 
would be unfamiliar to the reader for whom 
the work is intended. D. R. Hill's chapter on 
mechanical technology repairs a conspicuous 
omission in T'he legacy of Islam to which it 
would have made a distinguished contribution. 
Since the book is about Arab, not Islamio, 
civilization it is odd that the introductory 
chapter should make no reference to the pre- 
Islamic civilization of South Arabia, of which 
the Arabs themselves were very proud. One 
or two of the contributors even write as though 
Islam had arisen among primitive nomads, a 
misapprehension long since discredited and for 
which there was never any justification in the 
sources. We are told, for example, that at the 
time of the conquests ‘the vocabulary of 
Arabic reflected the simple and limited 
experience of desert people and had yet to 
prove capable of expressing foreign ideas, 
abstract concepts, and the literary interests of 
a sophisticated society’ (p. 12). One would 
not suppose from this that there was a very 
well-known study of the foreign vocabulary 
of the Qur'àn. 

There are some factual mistakes. The 
‘Abbasids ‘ began to lose full control of their 
empire? long before the eleventh century 
(p. 26). It is very misleading, to say the least, 
to refer to the Mu'tazila as ' rationalist theo- 
logians' (p. 58). The author of the Jklil was 
Hamdäni, not Hamadhäni (p. 77) Ib is 
ridiculous to say that ‘ about the year 1000... 
the Fatimids in Tunisia grew in power, broke 
with the Abbasid caliphs in Baghdad, con- 
quered Egypt, and made Cairo their capital ? 
(p. 199); they had never acknowledged the 
Baghdäd caliphate and they conquered Egypt 
in 969. Al-Istakhri did not live in the fifteenth 
century (p. 204). The essay on al-Idrisi 
includes some extraordinary remarks about 
medieval geography: ‘In the Middle Ages 
geography was more an art than a science... 
for the most part a product of the imagination, 
a collection of wondrous fables and marvelous 
tales’ (p. 208). We then learn that al-Idrisi 
* began to apply scientific method to his studies 
of the known world’! There is no reason to 
suppose that Ibn Battüta died at Marr&kush 
(p. 210) and some reason to think he did not. 
Nor did he travel ‘ by ship from Latakia to 
Istanbul’ (ibid.); he went, and returned, by 
land from the territory of the Golden Horde on 
the lower Volga. 

There are a few misprints, Centa for Ceuta 
(p. 208), Ibn Jazayy for Ibn Juzayy (three 
times on p. 210) and Ettinhausen (p. 221). The 
text is occasionally disfigured by words and 
phrases such as ‘irradicable” (p. 11), ‘ de- 
marked’ (p. 13) ‘the current that as- 
Suhrawardi unleashed continued to swell' 
(p. 65); ' pedigreed camels ' (p. 197). 

The three maps are so bad that the book 
would have been better without them. On the 
third Málaga is marked a little way inland and 
Ardabil on the Caspian shore. A town called 
‘Oman’ occupies the site of Subir. On the 
second Dasra is on the coast to the east of the 
Shatt al-‘Arab; on the third it has moved 
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westwards to occupy the site of Kuwait. On 
all three Constantinople is on the Asiatie side 
of the Bosphorus. The course of the Oxus is 
not marked but on the first two the Jaxartes 15 
called the Oxus, while Transoxiana is shown 
on its left bank. 

The illustrations are obviously an important 
feature of the book. They are of two kinds, 
scenie, and photographs of buildings and 
objects. Both vary greatly in quality. The 
worst of the scenes have a crudity of colour 
that reminds one of a type of postcard offered 
for sale at some Middle Eastern airports. Some 
of the structures and objects shown have been 
well chosen and successfully photographed. 
Some others are out of focus, e.g. the brass 
tray with silver inlay from Cleveland (p. 99) 
and the dome of the mosque at Cordoba 
(p. 107). In some others the colour reproduc- 
tion is very defective. Fortunately a few of 
these items were on view in London in 1976. 
The Blacas ewer, for instance, usually to be 
seen in the King Edward gallery of the British 
Museum, has acquired a blue-green patina on 
p. 117. The early Küfie Qur'àn (BM Or. 1397), 
in the Qur'àn exhibition at the British Library 
in 1976, is not written in dark green ink, as it 
would appear to be on p. 7. Worse still, on 
p. 27, the superb blue of the Qur’än written 
by Muhammad ibn al-Wahid (BM Add. 
29406), which was in the same exhibition, has 
turned to blackish green mud, recalling as 
much as anything the foreshore at Southend 
when the tide is out. In short, this book is a 
costly curate’s egg. 

Q. F. BECKINGHAM 


Derek Hirn: Islamic architecture in 
North Africa: a photographic survey. 
With notes on the monuments and a 
concluding essay by Lucien Golvin and 
an introduction by Robert Hillenbrand. 
167 pp., 272 plates. London: Faber 
and Faber Ltd., 1976. £25. 


This handsomely produced book is a 
continuation of Derek Hill and Oleg Grabar's 
work Islamic architecture and its decoration, 
A.D. 800-1500, London, 1964. This present 
volume is basically divided into two parts: 
Egypt and the Maghrib. The latter part deals 
with monuments of Tunisia, Algeria, and 
Morocco, with a brief reference to buildings in 
Libya by Mr. Antony Hutt. The survey 
includes buildings which were erected before 
A.D. 1500, although a few later ones in Tunis 
and Algeria are added. 

In the introduction Dr. Hillenbrand surveys 
the historical background to the monuments, 
the cultural and social setting, and the 
architecture. As far as Egypt was concerned, 
all the dynasties involved, Hillenbrand explains, 
were of foreign origin. Monuments in that 
country were almost exclusively built in Cairo, 
which after the sacking of Baghdad by the 
Mongols and the fall of Cérdoba, assumed. 
greater importance in the Muslim world. There 
a distinct style of architecture evolved, which, 
Hillenbrand suggests, should be called 
‘Cairene” rather than ‘Egyptian’. Archi- 
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tectural activity centred around religious and 
funerery buildings; the latter, Hillenbrand 
claims, was due to the millennial Central Asian 
nomadic traditions of the Turks. Then he 
examines in detail the development of Fatimid, 
Ayyübid, and Mamlük architecture, the role 
and the development of squinches, stalactite 
vaults, architectural decorations in stucco, 
inlaid marble, glass mosaic, and wood, and the 
decorative motifs. He concludes, however, 
that Egypt did not influence the Islamic 
world. ‘Egypt took more than it gave.’ 
Nevertheless, the importance of this * Cairene ’ 
architecture lies in the fact, that it survived in 
one big city and provides an excellent chrono- 
logical sequence. 

In the Maghrib there were three dynasties in 
early Islamic times, the Idrisids in Morocco, 
the Rustamids in Algeria, and the Aghlabids 
m Ifriqiya (modern Tunisia), who played an 
important role in history and provided 
patronage for the architeots. By the fourth/ 
tenth century all these three dynasties had 
disappeared and given place to the Fütimids 
in Tunisia, the Zirids and Hammädids in 
Algeria, and the Berbers in Morocco. By the 
fifth/eleventh century the Almohads appeared 
m Morocco and founded their new capital at 
Tinmal, the Marinids were based at Fez, the 
Zayyänids at Tlemcen, and the Hafsids in 
Tunis. 

While Spanish influence was recognizable in 
Maghribi architecture from early Islamic times 
onwards, the impact of Spain became even 
more striking after the seventh/thirteenth 
century, when refugees were arriving from 
that country in an increasing number. The 
Maghrib provides an interesting contrast to 
Egypt. While in Egypt architectural activity 
centred on Cairo, in the Maghrib it was 
dispersed m several towns. Most of the 
surviving monuments are religious buildings, 
and amongst these madrasas seem to be the 
most important. Hillenbrand suggests that 
one cannot talk about a distinct Maghribi style 
in architecture during the early Islamic period. 
At that time there were two important outside 
influences: Spanish, as has already been 
mentioned, and eastern, i.e. ‘Abbasid. ‘In 
art as in politics, Hillenbrand writes, ' the 
Maghrib became peripheral. It is perhaps in 
the construotion of minarets and city gates that 
one ean talk about an indigenous Maghribi 
style. The over-elaboration of decorative 
details, and refined stalactite vaults have also 
become characteristic in the Maghrib. By the 
fifth/eleventh century the Maghrib even 
influenced the architecture of Egypt. 

The ‘Notes on the monuments” are by 
Lucien Golvin. In the first part, on Egypt, 27 
monuments are described. In the second part, 
on the Maghrib, the buildings are divided into 
two groups: ‘Tunisia (pp. 91-114) also 
including the eastern part of Algeria; and the 
Maghrib (pp. 115-32), i.e. western Algeria and 
Morocco. An entirely separate but short 
section on the monuments of Libya is by 
Antony Hutt. 

It is in the second part of Golvin's paper that 
the reader notices some shortcomings, which 
perhaps are partly due to editorial policy. 
There are several monuments which are 
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illustrated, but not, or only cursorily, men- 
tioned in the text. The following list of 
omitted or briefly treated monuments is not 
complete; it only includes the most striking 
examples. Some of these are well illustrated 
and deserved proper reference in the text, e.g. 
the Zakkak madrasa in Susa (plate 123), the 
Züwiyya and the decorated arches of a street 
in Tamelhat (plates 251-61), the great Mosque 
of Fez Jadid (plates 356-65), Abii Hasan 
madrasa, Taza (plates 390-1), Bab al-Rih, 
Fez (plate 393), Mu‘assin mosque, Marrakush 
(plate 466), Jazüli madrasa, Marrakush (plate 
461), the Great Mosque (plates 516-18) and the 
Zawiyye of Sidi Ahmad Tijäni (plate 533) at 
Sale. In several instances the text on one 
particular monument is too short and not very 
informative, e.g. on the Ibn Yüsuf madrasa 
and the Bāb Dukkäla, both in Marräkush. 
Occasionally one finds references to buildings 
in the text, which are not illustrated, e.g. the 
Züwiyya al-Nussak in Sale, or the mosque and 
milrüb at Ujda dating from 695/1296. 

In spite of these shortcomings, however, the 
book deserves our praise. 'The photographs 
are, without exception, of high quality, and as 
Derek Hill writes in his preface, they will help 
* scholars who need a comprehensive source of 
photographie details that can be easily looked 
up and classified”. In the previous volume 
(Hill and Grabar, Islamic architecture and its 
decoration) often only details were given of a 
monument, but not the entire structure. That 
has now all been remedied. Derek Hill's 
excellent photographs, the coloured and the 
monochrome, are perfectly matched by Robert 
Hillenbrand's clear text and Lucien Golvin's 
immense knowledge of North African archi- 
tecture and by his brisk conclusion. 

A glossary of architectural terms, a short 
bibliography, and an index complete this book 
which will be welcomed by scholars and 
travellers alike. ' 

GÉZA FEHÉRVÁRI 


KARL-G. PRASSE (ed. and tr.): Ghoubeid 
Alojaly: Histoire des Kel-Denneg 
avant l’arrivée des Français. 200 pp., 
map. Copenhague: Akademisk 
Forlag, 1975. 


This portrait of the Kel Denneg (more 
correctly Tagäräygäräyt) by one of their 
number has been a labour of several years. 
Ghubayd agg-Alawjeli, who is employed by 
ORTN, Radio Niger, and whose Tamashegh 
broadcasts are much admired, has, over a 
period, assembled & remarkable compendium 
of historical and genealogical information 
regarding the nomadic and semi-nomadio 
Tuareg of Azawagh. His Tamashegh text has 
been checked and edited by Professor Prasse 
of the University of Copenhagen, and this 
small volume offers his definitive text with a 
facing French translation. 

Berberists and Tamashegh specialists will 
give a warm welcome to its publication. 
Arabists, too, whose knowledge of Berber is 
limited, will be fascinated to discover the 
number of Arabic loan-words employed 
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among the southern Tuareg. Perhaps the 
explanation for this is partly to be found in 
the history of the Kel Denneg and in the 
cultural background of the author. Ghubayd 
agg-Alawjeli is of Ineslemen ancestry, with 
noted Arabic scholars among his predecessors. 
He is uniquely qualified to expound his 
people’s views of their Islamic history. His 
text shows that the Kel Denneg and Kel 
Azawagh are of mixed ancestry but that the 
Iberkor&yán (guerriers letirés) claim a saint 
of Taduq (outlier of Tadamakkat), Afälawas 
ig Jabir, as their principal patronym. Hence 
the people he describes have a scholastic 
tradition of some antiquity. 

The confederation is distinguished by a 
powerful cultural and ‘tribal’ relationship 
with the nomads of the Sahara known collec- 
tively as the Sanhäja whose exploits in the 
Almoravid empire and the post-Almoravid era 
are now reasonably well documented. This 
book will be essential reading for those who 
wish to penetrate the mores and inner social 
workings of ‘ Almoravid-type’ societies in 
Africa (and Spain). There are many echos of 
passages in Ibn Hawqeal and A. Miranda’s * La 
salida de los Almoravides del desierto y el 
reinado de Yüsuf b. Táshfin' in the pages of 
this book. For example, a phrase such as this 
(pp. 46-7) As nekrás y-ajigal wan Wollommadän 
* Quand nous avions les rangs bien serrés pour 
le combat avec ces Iwellemmedän ... could 
be taken straight from the text of al-Bakri 
where he describes Almoravid battles and their 
‘solid rank’ (saff al-gqitál/ribat (?)) military 
tactics. 

The earlier history of the Kel Denneg is 
bound up with the j?had of Khädakhäda who 
is a kind of Iberkoráyán hero/anti-hero. The 
history has much new, if somewhat incoherent 
information. Ghubayd agg-Alawjeli has con- 
sistently favoured an eleventh/seventeenth- 
century date for the martyrdom of the 
Khabwati  warrior-mystio Sidi Mahmid 
(Mekhmud) al-Baghdadi, the holiest saint of 
Air (p. 22). The record published gives a 
plausible chronology for the history of Air 
during this century, but it still leaves many 
problems unresolved and events unexplained. 
So, it is doubtful whether the material about 
this period can be regarded as ' historical" as 
distinct from * archetypal’. All the same it is 
important to know what the Tuareg believe 
their history and status to have been at this 
time, and in the absence of other documentary 
evidence it at least furnishes names and 
established family traditions. 

The historian and Africanist will find the 
contents of principal value during three 
periods. Firstly, much new light 18 cast on the 
life of Muhammad al-Jilàni, his Tamashegh 
religious verse, and his relationship to 
Muhammad Bello. These pages are important 
for those who need to examine the contacts 
between Tuareg religious reformers and the 
leaders of the Sokoto jikéd. Secondly, there 1s 
a comprehensive account of the varied 'Tuareg 
reactions to Kaousen (Kawesán) in his attempt 
to eject the French during the revolts of 1917 
and 1918. The final pages of the book are full 
of tragic or horrifying accounts of the atrocities 
perpetrated by the French army and the 
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impact of the war on the social and economic 
life of the Kel Denneg. Tuareg poems vividly 
express the tragedy, fear, hate, and frustration 
of those terrible years. Thirdly, there is a 
name list of the years among the Kel Azawagh 
between 1847 and 1919. This list 18 precious 
for the information it gives on drought, 
famines, battles, deaths of notables, and 
sundry events of note. ' 

The appendixes and indexes cover 
Tamashegh prosody, a list of poems in the text 
(mcluding the core of the panegyric of 
Muhammad al-Jilani by the vizier of Sokoto 
Muhammad al-Bukhàri published in Arabic 
for the first time), tribal names, toponyms, 
names of famous horses and camels, and a fine 
coloured map of much of Niger with Tamashegh 
transliteration for its principal towns, river 
valleys, and mountain ranges. 

Differences of opinion are bound to arise as 
to the value of some of the traditions recorded 
here. The tribal affiliations do not totally 
cohere nor does the text reveal much about 
the inner working of the Amenokal system 
(temenukela). However, this 1s what the Tuareg 
themselves believe, not an anthropological 
study, nor a social history which by the very 
nature of things would possibly be a feat of the 
imagination. What the Kel Denneg believe 
about themselves 18 of far greater import, ab 
least to them, than any concervable conclu- 
sions which an outsider might draw on the 
basis of scrappy documentary evidence or on 
deductions based on haphazard research. 
Hence Ghubayd agg-Alawjeli’s book is of 
unique interest. The care and labour which 
Prasse has taken to guide it safely into print — 
precise, accurate, and with the skill of a 
perfectionist—18 an admirable feat of 
scholarship. 

H. T. NORRIS 


L. Cant Brown: The Tumsia of Ahmad 
Bey, 1837-1855. (Princeton Studies 
on the Near East.) xvii, 409 pp. 


Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, [1974]. £10.50. 


When Tripoli reverted to the Ottoman 
empire in 1835, Tunisia was left in the unique 
position of an independent Muslim country in 
the ‘ Liberal Age’ of Europe without any of 
the advantages of size, strength, or remoteness 
possessed by the other Muslim states in the 
Mediterranean, the Ottoman empire, Egypt, 
and Morocco. À very small state at the so- 
called ‘ cross-roads of the Mediterranean’, she 
could not be & power, nor escape the treatment 
reserved for the poor and weak. She could not 
count on the sentimental indulgence extended 
for example to the Greeks and Sicilians; the 
cultural vision which approved of their 
national aspirations saw no corresponding 
merit in not very dissimilar neighbours who 
did not belong to the ‘ European’ scheme. 
Relations with these other peoples were 
governed by centuries of close but limited 
contact represented by the consul who was 
officially responsible for his fellow-citizens in 
the country to which he was appointed by 
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agreement with its ruler. In the nineteenth 
century his powers were freely interpreted. to 
ensure that the interests of those citizens had 
priority over all other considerations in the 
realm. The chief limits were imposed. by the 
reluctance of European governments to 
become too deeply involved. This reluctance 
was partly diplomatic, a question of the balance 
of power, which for many years gave Tunisia a 
certain immunity. Britain, which supported 
the integrity of the Ottoman empire, and 
might have helped the Turks in an attempt to 
assert their sovereignty over the country, was 
opposed. by France, whose interest in Algeria’s 
neighbour took the form of support for the 
Bey against the claims of Constantinople. 

The Beys of Tunis took the opportunity to 
try European ways as the necessary mark of 
modernity, whether because it was fashionable 
to behave in this way, or because of a states- 
manlike appreciation of the advantages of 
European methods to a ruler. Leon Carl 
Brown sets out to show the importance of these 
experiments during the reign of Ahmad Bey, 
1837-55. He compares Ahmad to his older 
contemporaries, Muhammad ' Ali in Egypt 
and Sultan Mahmud in Constantinople as a 
* dynamic innovator ' (p. 6), fighting a war on 
two fronts against conservatism at home and 
pressure from abroad with much the same 
programme. The comparison of the three will, 
he thinks, be useful for any study of moderniza- 
tion, whether this deals with the very beginning 
of the process or with its outcome. Examination 
of the career of Ahmad will help to clarify 
matters in Egypt and the Ottoman empire, 
establishing something like a typology (pp. 
7-8). This is not m fact self-evident. In 
Leadership and national development in North 
Africa (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1972), 
Hermass1 has been at pains to argue that 
differences in the condition of non-European 
countries have combined with differences in the 
approach of Europeans to produce very 
different results. In the case of the Tunisia of 
Ahmad Bey it might be thought that the 
ruler’s programme, such as it was, had been 
inspired by the Egyptian example, but applied 
to a country which was much smaller, poorer, 
and more constitutional m the sense that the 
ruler belonged to an established system in 
which recognized groups took a recognized 
part. There was little scope for ‘ dynamic 
innovation '. Change did occur, but it is hard 
to evaluate, and this book does not provide a 
wholly satisfactory answer. 

This is partly the fault of the sources. To 
supplement the literary and archival record of 
Europe, there is very little Tunisian docu- 
mentation. The one exception is the œuvre 
of Ibn Abi Diyaf, ‘ Bin Diyaf’, secretary to 
the Beys over & period of 30-40 years, eight 
volumes of history and biography dealing 
mainly with the nineteenth century upon 
which Brown, inevitably, relies as his principal 
source. From this work may be drawn on the 
one hand a mass of typical incidents which can 
be used to illustrate the composition and 
character of the society, and on the other, 
information about specific events. Thus the 
first and larger section of the book establishes 
& picture of society and its workings, the 
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second deals with the reign of Ahmad Bey, 
1837-55. The distinction, however, is arbitrary, 
since the anecdotes for both purposes are one 
and the same. They deal almost exclusively 
with the leading groups, so that in Brown’s 
book the ruled receive only the most cursory 
glance, and then only in the cities. Ahmad 
himself is simply a special case, isolated for 
observation. The incidents related by Bin 
Diyaf are reclassified to provide an account of 
selected. aspects of his career. The yardstick is 
Brown’s view of Ahmad as a man of promise 
who tried to go too far too fast, which enables 
him to explain why the tale is so thin and 
inconclusive, as well as providing him with a 
villain of the piece under the heading of ' the 
fatal law’. But this may be to take too short 
a cut. 

With considerable affection, Brown describes 
a social and political system in action, living 
by its rules, and reducing innovation to its own 
terms, not least to the notion of divine provi- 
dence. Upon this system (p. 183), he bestows 
the epithet ‘ stability-in-stagnation '. Almost 
nevitably he is doomed to describe attempts 
at reform as failures to achieve the purpose for 
which they were designed. This purpose, 
however, can scarcely be isolated from the 
milieu. Much turns upon Ahmad himself, who 
took the initiative. Brown characterizes the 
man by means of adjectives—tough, realistic, 
high-spirited, talented, decisive, restless, 
ambitious, headstrong, dynamic, committed, 
etc.—while speculating about the formative 
influences of his early years by which he was 
‘molded’ and ‘scarred’. His actions may 
speak louder, especially his first actions as a 
public figure when he became heir to the 
throne. These included the execution of the 
minister Shakir on a charge of treason. 
Whatever else he may have been, Ahmad was 
firmly within the tradition of ruthlessness 
which dealt drastically with those who 
presumed to meddle with the Husaynid 
succession. This being so, it should come as no 
surprise that his ministers should be wary. 
Brown notes that Mahmiid b. ‘Ayad, tax- 
farmer and state banker, when he fled to 
France with as much money as he could 
transfer, may have been prompted by fear of 
disgrace and death. This would seem very 
probable. The point is that for Brown Mahmüd 
represents the ‘ fatal flaw ' in Ahmad’s scheme, 
à flaw in himself as a dishonest servant, and a 
flaw in the mind of the master who employed 
him with such confidence. Had Ahmad not 
been so trusting, had Mahmüd been more 
worthy, things might have been different (pp. 
348-9). This is surely irrelevant. Mahmüd 
&nd his master, employing, serving, deserting 
the other, were both in their own way true to 
the rules which Brown has been at such pains 
to set out. 

This being so, the thematio approach which 
Brown adopts as & means of answering the 
comparative questions and general problems of 
* development ' to which he addresses himself, 
might more usefully have been subordinated 
to a history of the reign which tried to show 
the actual effects of Ahmad’s measures. It 
hardly seems sufficient to say (p. 311): ‘So, 
the cynio or pessimist might conclude, at great 
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expense to his country and considerable hard- 
ship to thousands of Tunisians, caught in the 
net of these innovations either as recruits or 
taxpayers, Ahmad Bey managed a healthy 
kick at the anthill of traditional military 
structures and developed a small cadre of 
leaders committed to many of his Westernizing 
schemes. He did not achieve much more’. By 
the standards of ‘ Westernisation’ this is 
doubtless true. But extortion in high places, 
resistance to conscription in low, were part of 
the way in which Tunisia was in fact changing, 
and the accent should surely fall on the ‘ great 
expense’ and the ‘considerable hardship’ 
rather than on the ‘ healthy kick’ and the 
‘small cadre’. It is on the structural effect of 
these * incidentals ' that our appreciation of the 
Tunisia of Ahmad Bey might more usefully 
turn. The material is undoubtedly thm; 
nevertheless The Tunisia of Ahmad Bey not 
only provides a carefully documented and 
most valuable account of the political society 
to which the Bey belonged, but the necessary 
information about his activities, It will be 
indispensable for the student of the subject, 
and, we may hope, the starting-point for 
further studies by the author himself. 


MICHAEL BRETT 


DowALD M. Rem: The odyssey of Farah 
Antün: a Syrian Christian’s quest for 
secularism. (Studies in Middle Eastern 
History, No. 2) xiii, 160 pp. 
Minneapolis and Chicago: Bibliotheca 
Islamica, Inc., 1975. $12.50. 


This book relates not only the odyssey of the 
daring Lebanese journalist, intellectual, and 
thinker Farah Antün (1874-1922) but also the 
struggle of other contemporary Syrian Chris- 
tian writers and journalists who left Syria 
(Major Ottoman Syria) in search of freedom, 
equality, and & better means of living. The 
story of this revolutionary intellectual who 
tried to explain to the Arabs the thoughts of 
Rousseau, Renan, Jules Simon, Tolstoy, 
Nietzsche, and Karl Marx is presented by the 
author in an accurate narrative full of interest- 
ing details which make it both comprehensive 
and enjoyable to read. 

The author has exploited his wide and 
thorough knowledge of Syrian society and 
history during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries to give us a panoramio view of Farah 
Antiin’s life and his Syrian compatriots in 
their homeland, Egypt, and the diaspora of 
North America. He has not only used much 
recent research on Syria but has exploited 
other first-hand sources such as Antiin’s maga- 
zines al-Jümi'a and al-Jam4'a al-Usbi‘iyya, 
and his sister's al-Sayyidat, other Arabic 
periodieals, and also valuable information 
provided to him by Antün's nephew. 

The author was able to cover the activities 
of the various dynamic Syrian communities, 
in business and cultural life, their continuous 
struggle for Arab nationalism, their develop- 
ment of journalism as a medium for popular 
education, social and religious reforms, their 
introduction of some aspects of Western 
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culture and secularism into Arab countries in 
order to be able to live as equal citizens among 
Muslims and to escape religious persecution. 
Even in the first three chapters which deal 
with Antün's biography, his chudhood, his 
settling in Egypt, and his work as a journalist 
in Lebanon, the author has not failed to 
integrate the story of Antiin’s life with the 
panoramic background of his society, its 
economic, political, and religious environment. 
The author's objectivity and his understanding 
of the situation of the religious minorities in 
the Middle East have enabled. him to give an 
unbiased pioture of Syrian Christian life in 
Syria and Egypt. 

Ch. iii, * The trials of a journalist ' (pp. 42- 
62), is not only & study of Antün's journal 
al-Jämi‘a but also of the press in Egypt as 
well, its problems of subsidies, circulation, 
distribution, censorship, the relation between 
Christian and Muslim journals, and the attitude 
of the Ottoman and Egyptian authorities 
towards journalism. Mr. Reid’s research on 
these subjects makes this chapter, despite its 
shortness, & rewarding study to all those who 
are interested in Arabic journalism at the end 
of the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 

Ch. v deals with ‘ Antün and the Islamic 
modernists’. The first part treats Farah 
Antiin’s views on Ibn Rushd, on education, 
and Abduh’s answer to Antiin’s passing 
remark that ‘Christianity had persecuted 
philosophy and. science less than Islam had’, 
while the second half deals with Antün and 
Qasim Amin’s ideas on feminism. 

Ch. vi deals with Antiin’s attitude towards 
nationalism and socialism. The last chapter, 
‘Declining years’, which 1s an evaluation of 
Antün's achievement, deals with other im- 
portant issues which were not discussed in the 
former chapters, with the last years of Antün's 
life in the theatre and press, and finally with 
his place in the history of the Middle East, the 
differences and similarities between him and 
other Arab writers such as Khalil Muträn and 
Jibrin. However, the most important issues 
such as his connexion with other Arab writers 
and journalists and his place among them, his 
activities in the theatre and literature to which 
he contributed at least 25 works, are discussed 
very briefly. 

The author is aware of this fact and his 
statement that ‘For most readers today 
Antiin’s reputation rests on his novels and 
plays, for few are interested in ferreting out a 
sixty-year-old magazine. Antün's place in the 
development of Arabic literature has not been 
treated in this study, but rt well deserves care- 
ful investigation > (pp. 133-4) 1s right and 
honest. Reid’s avoidance of any literary 
discussion 18 also obvious in his very brief 
dealing with Antün's literary style (pp. 60- 
2) in which he relies heavily on ‘Abd al-Latif 
Hamza’s Adab al-magala al-suhufiyya and 
Gibb's studies of Arabic literary style. 

In conclusion, students of Syrian history who 
are mterested in religious and social reform, in 
secularism and journalism m Syria and Egypt 
will find a great deal of interest in this book. 
Nevertheless disappointment awaits those 
students of Arabic literature who know Antün 
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as à pioneer of the novel and as a playwright 
and translator. They will find little to satisfy 
their curiosity. However, Reid’s research has 
now paved the way for a thorough study of the 
hterary side of Ántün's activities and his place 
in Arabic literature. Such a study has been 
facilitated by Reid’s scholarly study of Antün's 
thought and journalistie activities, and by the 
few writings published in Arabic on Antün's 
literary activities by Marin 'Abbüd in Judud 
wa-qudama’, Beirut, 1373/1954, and ‘Abd al- 
Muhsin Taha Badr in Tatawwur al-riwäya 
al-‘arabiyya al-haditha fi Misr (1870-1938), 
Cairo, 1383/1963. 
SHMUEL MOREH 


BARBARA FLEMMING (ed): Fabris 
Husrev u Sirin: eine türkische Dich- 
iung von 1367. (Verzeichnis der 
Orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland, Supplementbd. 15.) ix, 
487 pp., 168 plates. Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1974. 
DM 128. 


In an earlier article (m ZDMG, oxv, 1, 1965, 
36-64) Dr. Flemming gave an introduction to 
the fourteenth-century western  Anatolian 
poet, Fabreddin Ya'qüb b. Mehmed, and his 
background. She now presents us with the 
edited text in transcription of his Husrev u 
Sirin, together with a facsimile of the one 
known manuseript, preceded by a long and 
useful introduction. Fabris poem is a re- 
working in Turkish of Nizàmi's Persian 
malhnavi of the same name. It belongs to the 
literature of the Emirate period, having been 
commissioned by the emir of the Aydin 
Ogullari, ‘Isi Beg, and written in the year 
768/1367. The work is particularly important 
in that it provides another hnk in the chain of 
Husrev and Sirin stories (31, of which 28 are 
long, independent mathnavis, are cited by 
Timurtas in Jeyhfnin Husrev ü Sirin’s 
inceleme—metin, Istanbul, 1963, 43) and fills 
the gap in the Turkish cycle between Qutb, 
living c. 741/1841 in the territories of the 
Golden Horde, and the early fifteenth-century 
Seyhi, who made a fairly close translation of 
Nizàmi's poem. Although, as Flemming 
explains, their purposes in writing and their 
treatment of the basic theme differed, neverthe- 
less each can help to give us & better under- 
standing of the others, in matters of textual 
criticism and interpretation. 

After & brief general introduction dealing 
with the mathnavi in Muslim literature and, 
more specifically, with the Husrev and Sirin 
cycle, most of the non-textual part of this 
volume is devoted to a scholarly study of 
Fahri’s treatment of the material, comparing 
it m detail with the slightly earlier work by 
Qutb and the later, better-known version 
by Seyhi, and relating all three of them to 
Nizàmi's text. Two useful summary tables 
are provided, one of which gives chapter 
divisions and verse distribution in the four 
writers, and the other, & synopsis of events in 
the three 'Turkish works, with the corre- 
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sponding chapter number m Nizümi; these 
help to clarify comparison of presentation and 
treatment. "Throughout her introduction, the 
editor takes care not to treat Fahri in isolation ; 
not only does she refer to the above-mentioned 
Husrev and Sirin authors, but also to other 
contemporary Turkish writers and earlier 
Persian poets. 

One seetion of the introduction deals with 
the personality and environment of the poet, 
who has only recently been remembered, 
drawing most of the information from his own 
writings. However, Flemming wisely stresses 
the difficulties in deducing too many personal 
details from his words, pointing out the 
accepted literary habit of the time of claiming 
certain ‘autobiographical’ incidents. There 
is another interesting chapter, where necessary 
background knowledge is given, on the 
princely house and Fahri's treatment of his 
patron in the mathnavi. A short section of 
dialectal analysis is also included, and the 
language of Qutb is compared very briefly with 
that of Fabri, but further linguistic studies on 
this text are apparently to be hoped for. 

Unfortunately the excellent photo-copy of 
the manuscript of Fahri’s Husrev u Şirin, 
with which the study ends, is printed sideways- 
on; although this doubtless keeps the price 
of the book from being even higher, as two 
pages of the manuscript can thereby appear on 
on one page, it makes the job of comparing it 
with the transcription a somewhat neck- 
aching task. The manuscript itself, in the 
Staatsbibliothek Preussischer Kulturbesitz m 
Berlin (Hs. or. quart 1069), is clearly written 
and fully vocalized (if sometimes incorrectly), 
but is damaged in places and seems to contain 
a number of errors. Moreover, the folios have 
not all been bound together in the right order, 
so that the editor does not have as easy a task 
as might at first sight appear, although she 
deals admirably with these problems. 

Her book itself, however, is marred by an 
excessive number of irritating mistakes, often 
in numbers, e.g. 

p. 42, 1. 24: for ‘algi$ (V. 269)’ read 
* (V. 268)’. | 

l. 26: for 'siebenundzwanzig' read 
‘ dreiundzwanzig '. 

p.100,1. 16; for 'miqnütiséa '* magnet- 
artig " 4772 ° read * 4172 '. 

L 18: for ‘ ogrtlayin’ read ‘ ogur- 
layin’; also for ‘serserin ‘* leichtfertig ” ’ 
(1. 13) and ‘ yegt ” (1. 3 of footnotes) the wrong 
verse numbers are given, but even a careful 
perusal of the text failed to reveal the correct 
ones. 

There are many omissions from the transcrip- 
tion of the text, e.g. 

v. 14a: for eger či, read eger di kim. 

v. 1062: for sevenler suyina, read sevenler 
YUZ suyina. 

There are also omissions from the apparatus 
criticus, e.g. 

v. 19b: suturlab: satruläb M. 

v. 29a: havälet: gavdle M. 

v. 100a: topragina: topragtni M. 

There are a number of mistranscriptions, e.g. 

v. 16a: for {fele)giñ devrin, read (feMek 
devrint. Un 
v. 40b: for ogirsam, read ogtr isem. 
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v. 76b: for yaradilisdan, read yaradilmisdan. 

v. 80b: for untimagi, read unutmagi. 

There are inconsistencies in transcription, 
e.g. 

qiyds v. 16a, qíyas v. 29a. 

trig v. 8la, čirãġ v. 84a. 

There are also some mistakes 1n the passages 
of the text which are translated, and transla- 
tion does not always agree with edition; e.g. 
v. 121b bentim suyumda(?) ol yolinda ben hak, 
is translated according to the manuscript, 
clearly written suyumdur, * er ist mein Wasser, 
ich bin die Erde auf seinem Weg’. On the 
whole, however, the translation is successful 
and generally helpful to the reader, the passages 
chosen for translation (verses 1-277, 488-93, 
4648-83) being relevant to the introduction. 
It would have been an advantage had the 
glossary been prepared in time to be included 
in this volume. 

One other minor criticism is.the position of 
the indexes; although placed logically enough 
at the end of the introduction which they 
serve, it is rather difficult to refer to them 
easily, coming as they do in the centre of the 
book, before the text and facsimile. 

However, over all, this is a most valuable 
addition to the small collection of fourteenth- 
century Turkish poetical texts available in 
scholarly editions. The introduction provides 
useful general reading for anyone interested 
in the Turkish literature of the period, as well 
as for the Husrev and Şirin scholar. It is a 
most readable study, containing various 
interesting points, such as the fact that Fabri 
designates ‘ Istanbul ' thus at this early period 
(v. 1885). There is a helpful bibliography and 
a chronological list of titles of works and names 
of authors from the fourth/tenth century until 
1190/1782, which are mentioned in the book. 
Much careful research has gone into this 
scholarly and comprehensive work. 


VANESSA SHEPHERD 


Konstantin MImAILOVIC : Memoirs of 
a janissary. Translated by Benjamin 
Stolz, historical commentary and notes 
by Svat Soucek. (Michigan Slavic 
Translations, No. 3.) xxxii, 255 pp. 
+ errata sheet. Ann Arbor: Dept. 
of Slavic Languages and Literatures, 
University of Michigan, 1975. 


RENATE LACHMANN (tr): Memotren 
eines Janitscharen oder Türkische 
Chronik. Kommentiert von Claus- 
Peter Haase, Renate Lachmann, Günter 
Prinzing. (Slavische Geschichts- 
schreiber, Bd. viu.) 233 pp. Graz, 


etc.: Verlag Styria, [1975]. S 195. 


Students of fifteenth-century Ottoman 
history whose linguistic equipment does not 
include the Slavonic languages have long felt 
frustrated at being debarred from reading the 
work of the (so-called) janissary, Konstantin 
Mihailovié of Ostrovica, who served in the 
Ottoman army between 1456 (or even earlier) 
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and 1463, and whose testimony has been used 
by (among many others) Jorga, Jiretek, 
Babinger, and Runciman. That an English 
translation and & German translation, both 
elaborately annotated, should appear prac- 
tically simultaneously is therefore somewhat 
ironical; but in view of the very complex 
textual problems involved, the apparent 
duplication is not really so serious and the 
reviewer does not find himself obliged to 
a EE one or the other as ‘the better 
uy’. 

Konstantin’s work survives in several 
redactions, some in Czech, and entitled 
Kronika turecká ‘ Turkish chronicle’, others 
in Polish, and entitled Pamietniki janczara 
* Memoirs of a janissary’. The textus receptus 
18 still the (purportedly critical) edition of Jan 
Łoś (Cracow, 1912), and the later literature 
respects the sigla which he gave to the 13 texts 
known to him. These are, for the redactions 
in Czech, M, L, and H : M 18 an early sixteenth- 
century manuscript; L is an expanded version 
lying behind texts printed in 1565 and 1581; 
and H a manuscript known only from a para- 
phrase in & printed text of 1541. Of the 10 
texts in Polish, Z, K, and C are manuscripts of 
the sixteenth century, and Z, the oldest, was 
made by Los the basis of bis edition. Los’s 
edition was reprinted, accompanied by a 
Serbooroat translation, by D. Zivanovié 
(Belgrade, 1959, 1966). 

Although there is as yet no agreement on 
the question of the language (?Serbian) in 
which Konstantin originally wrote or dictated 
his ‘memoirs’, it 18 now clear that the Polish 
text is a translation—and not always a 
successful one—from the Czech. The argu- 
ments are summed up (in Ricerche Slavistiche, 
xv, 1968-9, 126-62) by A. Danti, who there 
demonstrated that LoS's collation of the MSS 
had in fact been incomplete and that he had 
incorporated in his text of Z, not in faot the 
best MS, readings and addenda selected 
somewhat arbitrarily from other MSS. Dant: 
there proposed better readings for some 70 
passages. 

The translators of the versions now pub- 
hshed, recognizing that there is not yet 
available, to serve as the basis of a definitive 
translation, any definitive text which may be 
presumed to represent Konstantin's intentions 
as closely as they can be recovered, have 
adopted different expedients. Stolz's English 
translation 18 made from the Czech text of M 
(printed on the left-hand pages), supplemented 
where necessary (because of lacunae in M) 
from L, but with httle recourse to variants 
from the Polish. The English rendering is, 
I am obliged to say flatly, far from readable: 
it gives the impression that it clings too closely 
to the Czech; the punctuation and the 
sentence-divisions are often unconvincing and 
sometimes manifestly mistaken; and at 
numerous points Konstantin’s meaning is 
obscured by the selection of an English word 
which, while not perhaps a mistranslation, is 
either insufficiently precise or downright 
misleading. 

Lachmann’s German translation, based 
presumably on the premise that the Polish 
redaction is a monument of Polish literature 
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in its own right, closely follows Log’s edition, 
but with due attention paid to the emendations 
proposed by Danti and noting many of the 
variants. lt follows Łoś in incorporating 
between parentheses many of his addenda, in 
particular some 50 from the Polish manu- 
seripts P and A. Nearly all these are patently 
* editorial —explanatory glosses, chronological 
details, ete. which admittedly help the 
narrative along but which, so far as the 
recovery of Konstantin’s text is concerned, are 
clearly superfluous. Indeed, a reviewer of 
the two translations has the advantage over 
Lachmann, who was able to exploit the 
variants of M only when Los had chosen to 
note them. Hence, for example, in seven cases 
when Los and Lachmann note a variant from 
only K (Lachmann's footnotes 8, 43, 49, 57, 
96, 204, 206), the reviewer finds that M has the 
same variant (so that Lachmann has rightly 
incorporated them into the German text). 
Three of these (43, 49, 204) are patently pas- 
sages lost by haplography from Z (and, pre- 
sumably, other Polish MSS); but there is 
another, in the middle of § 12 (missed by 
Lachmann), where M supports K (and AP?) 
m reading ‘and to the senior [among the 
‘azebs| for five days one gold piece’. In 
Lachmann’s notes 22, 44, and 127 also, ‘M’ 
is to be added to the sigla (PAK) of manu- 
scripts preserving words lost, somewhere along 
the line, by haplography. Conversely, I have 
noticed only one case (to be mentioned further 
on) where the absence of words in M points 
convincingly to a loss by haplography. 
Haplography, evidently, is an important test 
to be applied in reconstructing the textual 
transmission, yet the fact that (Czech) M and 
(Polish) K frequently stand together in 
presenting the correct text demonstrates that 
the errors are not all to be leid at the door of 
a single putative translator from Czech into 
Polish. 

The work contains 49 chapters of very 
varying length: 1-8 concern the early history 
of Islam and its practices ; 9-37 are historical, 
surveying Ottoman and Serbian history from 
‘Osman to the capture of Kilia and Akkerman 
(in 1484) by Bäyezid IT (1481-1512) ' who still 
reigns’; 38—48 are a detailed description of the 
Ottoman administration and army. The final 
chapter is an exhortation to the two brother- 
kings of Hungary and Poland (1.e. Viadislav IT 
and John Albert, sons of Casimir IV of Poland) 
to unite in the defence of Christendom. John 
Albert reigned from 1492 to 1501, so that it was 
in this decade that the work (at least in the 
earliest surviving redaction) was composed, 

The work is similar m character to the 
Historia turchesca of Donado da Lezze, as being 
at the same time a history and a propaganda 
treatise, of the genus ‘Know your enemy ’. 
Both works seem at first sight to share also the 
characteristic that they are built up around the 
reminiscences of former prisoners of the Turks, 
in the one case Angiolello, in the other 
Konstantin. But whereas the circumstances of 
Angiolello’s enslavement are not in question, 
the various first-person statements in the 
Memoirs are difficult to reconcile. Prima facie 
Konstantin, as a youngster, and with his two 
young brothers, was among the 320 boys taken 
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for serviee in the janissaries after the fall of 
Novo Brdo (June 1455) and sent to Anatolia 
for the usual preliminary training ($ 27). He 
then served on various campaigns, beginnin 
with the siege of Belgrade in 1456 (8 29), until 
in the summer of 1463, after the occupation of 
Bosnia, he was appointed to the fortress of 
Zvečaj (30 km. beyond Jajce) as second-in- 
command of the garrison (kdhya: see the 
.proemium of M, and cf. § 38). Right at the 
end of the year he was ‘liberated’ in the 
Hungarian counter-attack (§ 34). 

One apparent difficulty in these chapters is 
not (I suggest) a real one. This is the first- 
person account of a campaign against Uzun 
Hasan (§ 32), which has been taken to refer to 
the Tercan campaign of 1473 and so obliged 
commentators to postulate that a redactor has 
inserted some account of the events of 1473— 
which Konstantin could not have witnessed— 
ab too early a point. The chronology is 
certainly confused, but not so confused as that. 
$ 30 is devoted mainly to the two campaigns 
an the Peloponnese (of 1458 and 1460), with the 
occupation of Sinop and district (1461) 
appended; § 31 is the Trebizond campaign 
(1461); 8331s the Wallachia campaign of 1462. 
§ 32 recounts three main episodes: (1) an 
attentat on Mahmüd Paga at ‘ Petnoz Alan’ 
(so M) by an agent of Uzun Hasan; (2) the 
march into Uzun Hasan’s territory, past a 
fortress named Karahisär and as far as the 
Euphrates; the sending of a ‘ buffoon’ over 
the river into Uzun Hasan’s camp to lure him 
into giving battle; Uzun Hasan’s sending 
forward of his son Mustafa ‘ the One-eyed ° (so 
CLM) and then following himself; a two-day 
battle, the killing of Mustafa, and the with- 
drawal of both armies (& tale is appended of 


… how from a mountain called ‘ Kagy °’, where 


the army halted, à mountain called * Babil ’ 
was visible, below which is the city of Babylon) ; 
(3) a confused itinerary for the return march, 
including the taking of an ‘island’ below 
Sinop called ‘ Misystra’: the German text 
tacitly—and entirely convincingly—emends 
this to ‘ Amasra ’ (which was in fact taken in a 
separate expedition in 1460). 

The attentat is mentioned by Critoboulos, 
but not (I think) by any strictly Ottoman 
source except‘ Rüht '. This chronicle, however, 
records (Bodleian Library, MS Marsh 313, fol. 
140r) how Mahmud Pasa was wounded by an 
arrow at Bitinüs (var. Bidnüs, MSS Algiers and 
Berlin) Alani (in ‘Astkpagaziide ($ 17) Bidnos; 
8 km. north-north-west of Bursa), so that the 
Sultan delayed there for three days, and then 
Mahmiid Pasa was carried in a litter as far as 
Ankara. The authenticity of this section of 
Konstantin’s § 32 is therefore beyond question, 
as is its date—spring 1461, at the beginning of 
the Trebizond campaign. 

The mainstream Ottoman histories do indeed. 
imply that in that campaign Mehemmed II was 
confronted by little resistance from Uzun 
Hasan: Koyluhisär surrendered, and some- 
where near Erzincan—Yassigimen, according 
to Tursun—Uzun Hasan’s embassy of sub- 
mission came to the Ottoman camp. But in 
fact it was not so easy. According to the 
Küäb-i Diydrbakriyya (ed. N. Lugal and 
F. Sümer, rr, Ankara, 1964, 388-92; of. B. S. 
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Baykal, in Tarih Áragiwrmalary Dergisi, 11, 2-3, 
1964, 78), Uzun Hasan laid two ambushes and 
won at least one skirmish, the unidentified sites 
being apparently north or north-west of 
Erzincan. The Ottoman poet Enveri, however, 
in a rather obscure passage (p. 99), records that 
& certain Hamza Beg with 3,000 men chased 
Uzun Hasan from Munzur Dagfi; and ‘ Rühi' 
(Oxford MS, fol. 141) is more explicit: Uzun 
Hasan’s general Cemşid attacked Gedik Ahmed 
Paga as he was out hunting, there was a 
battle, and Uzun Hasan’s men retreated up 
Munzur Dagi; Uzun Hasan sent an ambas- 
sador, and Mehemmed sent ‘the çavuşbaşı’ 
to assess Uzun Hasan’s force; Kose Hamza 
Beg was sent with 2,000 men to seize Uzun 
Hasan, but found that he had fled from Munzur 
Dagi, so he seized all the gear in his abandoned 


camp. 

Why should not Konstantin be speaking of 
these skirmishes? A battle on the slopes of 
Munzur Dagi would certainly be ‘ across the 
Euphrates’, and the çavuşbaşı might well be 
Konstantin’s ‘ buffoon’. (Possibly too the 
‘mountain Kagy' is Kara Dag, west of 
Erzincan and adjacent to Yassigimen, over 
which, at & height of 2,500 m., the 1461 route 
went.) Konstantin’s memory played him false 
over the sequence of the campaigns and even 
the stages of the campaigns: just as he 
mistakenly attached Amasra to § 32, so he 
detached Sinop (§ 30) and the attentat (§ 32) 
from Trebizond (§ 31). The Uzun Hasan 
passages of § 32 are (I contend) to be explained 
not as a putative redactor’s interpolation on 
the events of 1473 but as Konstantin’s con- 
fused recollection of the events of 1461—and 
therefore as a primary source for the events of 
that still obscure year. 

More awkward to explain are the first-person 
references in the account of the siege of 
Constantinople in 1453 (§ 26), where the 
narrator is one of the Serbian contingent sent 
by the Despot, in pursuance of his obligations 
of vassalage, to assist the Ottomans. Here 
indeed, if we accept Konstantin’s account of 
his enslavement in 1455, we must presume that 
& redactor has been at work. But I am some- 
what sceptical. Jf Konstantin, as & lad, was 
sent into Anatolia for pre-military training in 
the autumn of 1455, he could not have been 
present, in any capacity, at the siege of 
Belgrade in the following year. Again, only 
eight years after that ‘enslavement’ he was 
holding responsible rank in Zvetaj, a fortress 
deep in the disputed march-lands, which 
evidently held out tenaciously against the 
Hungarian assault. It seems a tenable hypo- 
thesis that Konstantin was not enslaved in his 
youth and against his will in 1455: he was a 
Serbian soldier who served in the Serbian 
contingent in 1453 and who ‘ defected ’, either 
then or shortly afterwards. He never went 
‘across the sea’ for training, because as a 
trained soldier he did not need it but was 
already competent to serve, in some capacity 
near the Sultan, in 1456. 

This explanation does not solve all the 
problems. There is à ring of authenticity in 
some of the details of Konstantin’s lurid 
account (§ 27) of how eight of the Novo Brdo 
captives, taken as iç oglans (komorniky, the 
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word used in $ 39), plotted to kill the Sultan ; 
how one of them, whose native and ' pagan ? 
names are given, betrayed the others, who were 
tortured and killed; and how ‘ several of us’ 
buried them at night by an empty church 
called ‘ Does not see the sun’. This church 
called ‘ Gün-górmez' certainly existed, near 
the site of the Sultan Ahmed mosque on the 
Hippodrome: converted to a mosque by 
Mehemmed II but later used as a powder- 
store, it was struck by lightning and blew up, 
causing enormous damage, in 1489 (0. L. 
Barkan and E. H. Ayverdi, Istanbul vakıfları 
tahrír defteri, Istanbul, 1970, 13-14; M. Cezar, 
in Türk Sawan Tarihi Araştırma ve İncele- 
meleri, 1, 1963, 328, 381). But any Serb in 
Istanbul would have heard of such an incident, 
and Konstantin was perhaps less olosely 
involved than he suggests. 

Admittedly it is foolish to transpose modern 
concepts of ‘loyalty’ and ‘ treachery’ back 
into the fifteenth century. But when Zvečaj 
was forced to surrender in December 1463 and 
Konstantin was not so much ‘ liberated’ as 
taken prisoner, his position must have been, to 
say the least, equivocal. His Memoirs are 
partly designed to exculpate himself: hence 
the need to present himself as a captive from 
Novo Brdo, and hence his thoroughly 
unconvincing story of how he eavesdropped on 
Mahmüd Pasa and Ishak Paga and warned the 
Bosnian ambassadors of the coming attack 
(§ 34). Isee no objection to the assumption 
that the whole text (in the recension of M) is the 
work of such a Konstantin, seeking to rehabili- 
tate himself by putting his first-hand knowledge 
of the enemy at thedisposal of Christian masters 
(including apparently, to judge from the 
proemium of M, Charles VIII of France, with 
his wild dreams of a Crusade). Hence the great 
unevenness of the work: on the one hand, the 
odd farrago on early Ottoman history (what 
he had heard, but not read) and on Islam 
(what he had heard and—only half compre- 
hending—seen), and on the other the authorita- 
tive desorption of the Ottoman government 
and of Turkish methods of warfare. 

There are in these latter pages some umpor- 
tant passages which (in my view) neither 
translation elucidates fully, and which further- 
more provide another test demonstrating the 
primacy of the Czech text. I take as a first 
example the second paragraph of $ 39, which 
(with my comments in square brackets) 
I understand as follows. 

* The Sultan himself [following the punctua- 
tion proposed by Danti, 156] takes care that 
whenever the Turks invade enemy lands and 
capture their people, a scribe of the Sultan 
[this is the pencikçet; the devsirme in the strict 
sense is not being described yet] follows behind 
them and takes all the boys there are into the 
janissaries; he pays five gold pieces for each 
one and sends them across the sea [ie. to 
Anatolia, as PA add. This 'payment', 
mentioned also in $ 42, must have some 
relation with & clause in the important docu- 
ment of 898/1493, studied by Irène Beldi- 
ceanu-Steinherr in REI, 1969, 21-47. This 
prescribes that after an akın all the boy- 
prisoners are to be collected and enregistered ; 
the various officers are then to be rewarded by 
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gifts of boy-slaves on a sliding scale according 
to their rank; ' the rest, from the age of ten 
to seventeen, are to be taken; if some of 
those over the age of seventeen show signs of 
being suitable, they too are to be taken, the 
owner being paid 300 akçes from My imperial 
treasury for each lad’. The ciroumstances are 
different (an Imperial campaign/an akin), as 
is the price for the ‘compulsory purchase’ 
(200/300 akces), but some connexion seems 
evident]. There are about 2,000 of these boys 
[i.e. in Anatolia at any one time]. If however 
the number taken from the enemy does not 
suffice [a corroboration of the two contem- 
porary sources cited s.v. devshirme in EI, 
second ed., ir, 211-12], then the Sultan takes 
from the Christians in every village in his own 
land who have boys [this is the devgirme].... 
And the boys whom he takes 1n his own land 
are called čilik [< Persian cthal-yak ‘ one in 
forty', as convincingly proposed by D. 
Bojanié-Lukaé, in Vesnika Vojnog Muzejajna, 
vi-vi, 1962, 237-0]. Each of them can leave 
his property to whomever he wishes after his 
death [Are they then free ? Or were they 
regularly manumitted ?]. But those whom he 
takes from the enemy are called pencik [‘ one 
in five '], and these after their deaths can leave 
nothing: rather, rb goes to the Sultan, except 
that one who behaves so well thst he deserves 
manumission [like the janissaries of $ 33, and 
cf. BSOAS, xxix, 1, 1906, 68-0] may leave 
his possessions to whomever he wishes.' 

The next paragraph, on the pay of the 
janissaries, contains a complex textual muddle. 
M states: ‘Each ‘centurion’ ([selniezy, 
== (?)yayabast] is paid every two days one gold 
piece, and his /' marshal”? [i.e. kdhya] every 
four days one gold piece’. The second half of 
this sentence was overlooked by Lo$, through 
the homoioteleuton zloty/zloty (Danti, 157). 
But whereas Lof's text continues: ‘ and each 
** decurion " [—bólukbag:, ef. $ 38] is paid every 
eight days one gold piece, and the lowest ranks 
every ten days one gold piece', these two 
clauses are lacking in M—the only patent case 
of haplography which I have noticed in it. 
The pay-scale, at 40 akçes to the ducat, was 20, 
10, 5, and 4 akees. 

Next come the other bodies of the kapu 
halkı, but in an unusual order. First listed are 
600 ‘ Tatar cavalry ', the garib yigitler, defined 
as ‘orphans’. (The sentence on their pay, 
correctly rendered in the German, cf. n. 188, 
should in the English version read ‘... one- 
and-a-half gold pieces, one gold piece, a half, 
and also an ort’, which last for Konstantin is 
some 10 akçes: cf. 8 22, where the ‘ Buguk- 
tepe ° pay-rise, of half an akçe per day, is said 
to amount each quarter—say 90 days—to one 
gold piece (40 akges) and half an ort.) Then 
come, numbered one to five, five ‘ regiments’ : 
(1) the 60 solaks; (2) 200 (sic, the ‘ 600" of 
the German translation, following only Z, is to 
be corrected) door-keepers under two kaper- 
basis (?or 200 kapiabans: cf. Iacopo de 
Promontorio, p. 34 and n. 1); (3) 600 ‘ ulüfecis 
under two ‘ uliifectbagis; (4) 300 silihdars; 
and (5) 300 sipahiogullari. To judge from ther 
pay, these five are arranged in ascending 
order of prestige. Whereas, therefore, other 
similar descriptions usually treat together 
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the ga ïb yigitler and nos. (3), (4), and (5) as 
‘the four’ or ‘the six’ cavalry regiments, 
Konstantin separates off the garib yigitler, as 
being the only body of court-troops which are 
Muslim-born (this, I think, is what ‘ Tatar’ 
implies here). 


The Polish text (and hence the German 
translation) suggests that Konstantin's ‘five 
regiments ’ are recruited from among the garib 
yigitler—which is impossible. The distinction 
in the Czech is reasonably clear (and could have 
been made clearer, by more subtle para- 
graphing, in the English); Konstantin means: 
‘ Except for these ‘‘ orphans " they accept no 
other [Muslims] at the Imperial court. All the 
others are those wychowancze [Eng. trans. : 
* protégés ' and (in § 13) ‘ adopted [troops]; 
Gn.:  Zóglinge. Soucek’s note compares 
Turkish yetişme, though perhaps murebbä is 
the more appropriate early term], as mentioned 
previously [i.e. earlier in this chapter, speaking 
of the Christian pencik- and éilik-boys, and in 
$ 13]. From these ‘ protégés” ... [and the 
* five regiments ° follow] '. 


The Polish text, completely missing the 
point, has ‘ and except these orphans, no other 
is taken into the Imperial court, for these are 
all ‘protégés ”. From these protégés ...’. 
Hence too in the description of the sipahi- 
ogullar» where the Czech states ‘ All of them are 
cavalry’ the Polish (ZKW, but not P) adds 
‘and orphans ’. 


§ 46 begins with a statement of the taxes 
paid by dhimmis, and here again the Czech and 
the Polish texts vary slightly. In the Czech, 
Konstantin says: ‘They pay the Sultan an 
annual telos or tribute (dante) of forty aspers 
per head ... and forty of them make one gold 
piece .... Whoever earns much money pays 
the Sultan two gold pieces .... The Christians 
give to the lords under whom they are, and 
who are called timàr-erleri, half of the tribute 
due to the Sultan, and furthermore a tithe of 
every type of grain, and corvée-service as well. 
Otherwise(?), they never pay tax (berne) 
either to the Sultan or to their lord °. 


The felos is evidently the cizye (for the rate 
of one gold piece, see H. Inalcik, art. djizya, in 
EI, second ed., 1r, col. 562b), while the ‘ two 
gold pieces ' represent the higher rate imposed 
on the wealthier (op. cit., col. 564a). The 
“half” due to the timariots must be the 
ispence, normally 25 akçes, and thus slightly 
more than half a gold piece, and the ‘ corvée ° 
(as Soucek notes) the hizmet or kulluk (Belleten, 
xxii, 92, 1969, 579-80). In the Polish version, 
the word ‘ two’ has dropped, presumably by 
haplography (dawa dwa alatta > da zloty); the 
word bernie, or an equivalent, is absent, but the 
* corvée ' is transferred to this sentence, so that 
whereas it is due in the Czech, in the Polish it 
18 not. 


These, it is true, are all points of detail: the 
non-specialist, wisbing to learn broadly the 
content of this text and to catch its spirit, will 
be satisfied by either of these translations. The 
historian, however, investigating any specific 
point, must study both, and closely; and the 
sample passages which I have (within the limits 
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of my competence!) scrutinized suggest that 
where he finds a divergence the English version, 
inelegant though it is, should be preferred to 
the direct and lucid German. 


I append some miscellaneous comments. 

811. Itis clear than Konstantin understood 
the name of the earliest Ottoman infantry 
force to be yeyi kahya. -Dr. Haase, referring to 
‘Asikpagazade, § 31, suggests (n. 72) that the 
term lying behind this might be enük yaya. 
This brilliant conjecture is virtually confirmed 
by the fact that just as Konstantin links the 
yeni kühya and the 'azebs in his § 40, so 
Kemälpasazäde (defter vu, facs. p. 369) 
juxtaposes the enuk yaya and the 'azebs. 

§ 20. Konstantin implies (at least in M) that 
the Despot won Murad Ils permission to 
construct the fortress of Semendre by pre- 
tending that he wished to build a monastery. 
This detail is echoed in one recension of Oruç : 
to the Oxford text (ed. Babinger, 50.16) MS 
P adds (fol 40v): Suliän AMurad'dam ‘ bir 
kilise yapdurayin ? déy& icazet alub. 

$ 34. Both commentaries (?following 
Babinger, Mahomet II, 277) name the com- 
mander of Jajce as Harambag Ilyas. Ms 
reading, usunharamibass, suggests a nickname, 
* Uzun Harümibag ', karämilik bemg an akıncı 
term (REI, 1969, 35). 

$39. The term for the ‘ hetman ' of the 50 
i¢-oglans, kypterbassa (so M, apparently with 
no very divergent variants), presents an 
obstinate crux. The English commentary 
suggests kiler(ci)baj:, the German text reads 
kapwibag:, neither convincing. This official 
must be the Chief White Eunuch, usually 
termed Kapu-agas:; but the similarity of 
Konstantin’s spelling to Iacopo de Promon- 
torio's hichipiterbast (pp. 41, 43: hoc est 
ordinario soprastante di tutta la corte) suggests 
that some other term is lurking behind both. 
The same term, but without the -bag:, may be 
attested also in the name Mayuärns Eixardpis 
(Panaretos, cited in Moravesik, s.v. Mov- 
xauérns). | 

My solution rests on a series of assumptions, 
starting off from the Palace pay-list (in Persian) 
for the quarter Safar-Rabi' II 883 [= May- 
July 1478] published by Ahmed Refik 
(TOEM, part 49/62, pp. 5-23), which, now 
that so much cold water has been thrown on 
Mehemmed Is purported Känünnäme for the 
Court, seems to be the one really trustworthy 
Ottoman guide to the problem. (1) Immedi- 
ately after the names of the Ghilmän-i 
Andarüni, appears Ya'küb Aga (p. 5), who is 
in charge of the buläk of the Rikabtyan (who- 
ever they may be), and whose pay of 50 akçes 
a day is far in excess of that of anybody else on 
the list (except for the first dozen or so of the 
A utafarrikas, eminent pensioners apparently, 
among whom (p. 6) is ‘Ali Beg, Sar-Rikabiyän 
dar kadim, also on 50 akçes and presumably 


1] gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness 
to my colleagues Mrs. A. J. Allott and Miss 
C. Raczynska, who have patiently endured my 
interrogations over various details in the 
Czech and the Polish texts but bear no 
responsibility for any errors in my 
interpretation. 
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Ya'küb's predecessor) Ya'küb thus seems to 
be the * hetman’. (2) If rikab: and rikabdar 
are synonymous, his and ‘Ali’s title could 
equally be rikäbdär-bagi. (3) Initial r- in 
popular speech tends to attract a prothetic 
vowel or undergo metathesis (Deny, Principes, 
8$ 112-14), and indeed the spelling jlo 55 5l, 
appearing in Riihi (Berlin MS, fol. 200r), is 
shown by the context to represent ürkübdàar 
< rikübdür. (4) Granted the assumption, not 
attested otherwise for this word, that in 
popular speech its -r- then fell (Deny, § 156), 
rikabdar(-bag:) finished up with a pronuncia- 
tion that could well lie behind the Czech, 
Italian, and Greek spellings. 

$49. A term used for ahkancis is gogmary (L), 
kogmary (KW), kogmarii (Z) (but in N ctobany) 
‘which means shepherds’. The English note 
compares Serbocroat konjari ‘grooms’; the 
German translation adopts N’s çoban (which 
is too good to be textually true). I propose 
koyun-eri (-m- being a minim-error for -$n- or 
-un-, and medial -y- expressed as -g- being 
attested in, e.g., Agidin = Aydin). The word 
appears, as a term for some type of egktinci, in 
the känünnäme of Mehemmed II (ed. Kraelitz, 
pp. 24 and 39, $ 15; cf. N. Beldiceanu, Les 
actes, I, p. 90 and n. 1). 

V. b. MÉNAGE 


JÜRGEN HAMPEL (ed. and tr): Die 
Kopenhagener Handschrift Cod. 27: 
eine Sammlung von zoroastrischen 
Gebeten, Beschworungsformeln, Vor- 
schriften und wissenschaftlichen Uber- 
lieferungen. (Göttinger Orientfor- 
schungen. ul. Reihe: Iranica. Bd. 
9.) xviii, 276 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1974. DM 38. 


Among the relatively few Iranists in the 
world still fewer concern themselves with 
Pahlavi, so exasperating in its ambiguities and 
imprecisions. One would like, therefore, to be 
able to extend an unqualified welcome to the 
present work, & Berlin doctoral dissertation in 
this field. Unfortunately a corollary to the 
scarcity of Pahlavi scholars is that it is 
difficult to get & strict professional training in 
the subject. In Dr. Hampel’s case the untimely 
death of his teacher and supervisor, Professor 
Olaf Hansen, appears to have thrown him 
largely on his own resources, and the results 
cannot be said to be wholly happy. 

To begin with, the little manuscript K 27 
was hardly an ideal choice for a first piece of 
research, for most of its late and miscellaneous 
texts are already known from better sources, 
any ‘ originality’ which can be claimed for 
them being largely & matter of arrangement. 
A fair proportion have been admirably edited, 
with critical apparatus, concise notes, and an 
English translation, by the great B. N. 
Dhabhar, who brought to the task the learning 
and experience of a lifetime. Naturally Hampel 
could hardly hope to contribute anything new 
and useful here; but it is disconcerting to find 
that he does not himself seem to have realized 
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this, not hesitating occasionally to verschlimm- 
bessern the Parsi scholar’s work. In the main, 
however, he merely adds a number of 
additional notes. Most of these are unnecessary, 
for clearly K 27 can be of interest only to the 
specialist. Yet Hampel laboriously explains 
everything as if for a general reader, even to 
the point of telling us that fire is of importance 
for Zoroastrians. In his own search for know- 
ledge he has plainly read a good deal of second- 
ary literature, and this he adduces over- 
freely, without any rigorous attempt to gain 
a coherent understanding of the various 
subjects at issue. The result is an uncritical 
heaping up of references, whereby an im- 
pression of learning is conveyed without any- 
thing solid being achieved. The etymologies 
offered, where sound, are also derivative. 
The work has no glossary, which is un- 


fortunate, for a scholarly glossary of every : 


Pahlavi text is a necessary step towards the 
compilation one day of a complete Pahlavi 
dictionary. Instead there are abundant cross- 
references for the various ocourrences of 
particular words; but these seem mostly to 
be a page out, which suggests careless revision. 
Points in the translation of various talismanic 
passages are open to criticism, and the trans- 
cription is somewhat erratic. In his intro- 
duction Hampel declares a slight preference 
for the system of Bartholomae rather than that 
of Andreas (though without realizing, evi- 
dently, that it was Andreas who originated the 
* Sasanian ' system); but he mixes the archaic 
forms proper to this with others so late as to 
be New rather than Middle Persian, and has 
some forms which could never have existed at 
any stage of the language. These and other 
lapses {such as taking the Gujarati courtesy 
title ‘ Dara ’ to indicate a particular category 
of priest—and worse still, to be capable of 
representation in Pahlavi by the ideogram 
BB ?) are plainly due to lack of knowledge and 
perspective—venial faults in & first piece of 
work. Hampel has shown himself prepared to 
grapple, largely unaided, with the thorny 
problems of Pahlavi, and it would be regrett- 
able if strictures of his first publication were 
to discourage him from proceeding further in 
this field, where energetic workers are badly 
needed. 
MARY BOYOE 


Joun R. HINNELLS (ed):  Mihroic 
studies: proceedings of the first Inter- 
national Congress of Mithraic Studies. 
2 vols.: xx, 248 pp. front.; xu, 
249-560 pp., 40 plates. Manchester: 
Manchester ^ University Press; 
Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and Little- 
field, [1975]. £25. 

The two volumes of this work contain some 

30 papers read at the first International 

Congress of Mithraic Studies held at the 


University of Manchester in 1971. The 
Congress was generously supported by the 
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Imperial Pahlavi Library of Tehran and largely 
organized by Mr. John Hinnells of Manchester. 
The papers treat questions of philology, history, 
theology, iconography, comparative religion, 
and other subjects relating to the Indo- 
Tranian god Mitra who is invoked in Zoroas- 
trianism and Hinduism and who appears to 
have been the chief deity of Roman Mithraism. 
Fundamental differences of interpretation and 
also in the understanding of the possible 
interrelationships of Mithraic worship have 
caused numerous divisions of opinion among 
writers on this subject, and these differences 
are reflected in the present collection. 

About half the papers of Mithraic studies 
consider aspects of Roman Mithraism, a cult 
which came into prominence during the first 
century and which at one time was the chief 
rival in the Roman Empire of Christianity. 
Very little contemporary writing concerning 
the Roman cult is preserved. This has obliged 
scholars to attempt reconstructions of the 
theology and ritual of the cult through hints 
gathered from scattered references and a few 
stone inscriptions and from the study of the 
iconography of surviving Mithraio sculptures, 
frescoes, and mosaics. 

In the late nineteenth century the Belgian 
philologist and religious historian F. Cumont 
sought to analyse systematically the evidence 
for Roman Mithraism. He concluded in a 
massive work, Textes ef monuments figurés 
relatifs aux mystéres de Mithra, that the Roman 
cult of Mithras evolved mainly from the 
Eastern Iranian Zoroastrian religion of which 
Mithra was a chief god. These findings were 
largely accepted by succeeding generations of 
scholars and only during comparatively recent 
years have points of difference between the 
Eastern Mithra and Roman Mithras been 
seriously treated. 

Theories of Mithraic influences varying from 
those of Cumont are discussed in several papers 
in the present volumes and these would seem 
to be of particular interest for the subject. 
Looking at one aspect of these other lines 
of inquiry, John Hinnells notes that whereas 
the ritual act of Mithras slaying a bull is 
depicted on many surviving sculptures of the 
Roman cult, no Iranian text mentions bull 
slaying in connexion with any Iranian god or 
ritual. After considering this and other points 
of apparent difference, Hinnells suggests that 
Mithraic art ‘ preserves ancient Iranian ideas 
of sacrifice and salvation but not expressed 
through Iranian motifs. Hinnells believes the 
motifs and imagery of Roman Mithraism were 
drawn from Graeco-Roman symbolism. He 
argues that ‘ Cumont looked at the symbols and 
not at what they symbolized’. A similiar 
theory is favoured by R. L. Gordon, who sees 
in Roman Mithraism ‘a selection and mani- 
pulation of elements of foreign culture for a 
particular intellectual (and perhaps ultimately 
social) purpose”. All this, if correct or nearly 
correct, would tend to show Mithraism as 
essentially a new cult of its period when 
religious and. philosophical concepts from both 
Eastern and Western traditions were brought 
together to form a kind of hybrid theology. 
With this suggestion in mind, it may be of 
renewed significance to consider the part 
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possibly played by Antiochus of Commagene 
(69-31 8.0.) in the development of Mithraic 
theory. An inscription of Antiochus from 
Nimrud Dagh in eastern Turkey claims that he 
had shown piety toward all gods, Persian and 
Greek, the two roots of his ancestry. The 
inscription also attests the earliest datable, 
explicit equation of the Iranian Mithra with 
Greek gods. Similar pairings with gods of both 
Greece and Rome are common features of later 
Mithraic inscriptions. 

Special mention should be made of the 
inclusion in the present collection of an 
important posthumous article by F. Cumont on 
the Mithraeum at Dura-Europos. This has 
been admirably translated and edited by 
E. D. Francis. 

Considered as a whole Mithraic studies forms 
a valuable contribution to the understanding 
of aspects of different Eastern and Western 
religions and to knowledge of the possible 
influences that worship of Mithra/Mithras may 
have had on other contemporary faiths, not 
the least being the influence exercised on 
Christianity. The Manchester Congress clearly 
served as a further stimulus to the continuation 
of these investigations, and to this end, in 1975, 
a second Congress was held in Tehran. The 
considerable range of the material covered. in 
the proceedings of the first Congress may be 
8hown by the following list of contributions. 

H. W. Bailey, ‘ The second stratum of the 
Indo-Iranian gods’; P. Thieme, ‘ The concept 
of Mitra in Aryan belief’; J. Gonda, ‘ Mitra 
in India’; A. A. Jafarey, ‘ Mithra, Lord of 
Lands’; R. N. Frye, ‘Mithra in Iranian 
history’; I. Gershevitch, ‘Die Sonne das 
Beste’; A. D. H. Bivar, ‘ Religious subjects 
on Achaemenid seals’; M. Boyce, ‘ Mihragán 
among the Irani Zoroastrians’; J. A. Boyle, 
‘Modern Iran: its origin and growth’; H. 
Humbach, ‘ Mithra in the Kusäna period’; 
D. W. MaeDowall, ‘ The role of Mithra among 
the deities of the Kusäna coinage’; F. Cumont, 
‘The Dura Mithraeum’; R. L. Gordon, 
‘Franz Cumont and the doctrines of 
Mithraism'; C. M. Daniels, ‘ The role of the 
Roman army in the spread and practice of 
Mithraism'; A. D. H. Bivar, ‘ Mithra and 
Mesopotamia’; J. R. Hinnells, ‘ Reflections 
on the bull-slaying scene’; J. P. Kane, ‘ The 
Mithraic cult meal in its Greek and Roman 
environment’; W. Lentz, ‘Some peculiarities 
not hitherto fully understood of ‘‘ Roman ” 
Mithraic sanctuaries and representations’ ; 
C. Colpe, ‘ Mithra-Verehrung, Mithras-Kult 
und die Existenz iranischer Mysterien '; 
M. Schwartz, 'Cautes and Cautopates, the 
Mithraic torchbearers’; E. D. Francis, 
* Mithraic graffiti from Dura-Europos °; M. J. 
Vermaseren, ‘A magical Time god’; U. 
Bianchi, * Mithraism and Gnosticism’; R. D. 
Barnett, ‘A Mithraic figure from Beirut’; 
S. G. F. Brandon, * Tbe idea of the judgement 
of the dead in the ancient Near East’; R.E. 
Witt, * Some thoughts on Isis in relation to 
Mithras °; H. R. Ellis Davidson, * Mithraism 
and the Gundestrup bowl'; A. Deman, 
‘ Mithras and Christ: some iconographical 
similarities '. 


JOHN P. HANSMAN 
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Guy Monnot: Penseurs musulmans et 
religions vraniennes: ‘Abd al-Jabbar et 
ses devanciers. (Études Musulmanes, 
Xvi.) ix, 848 pp. Paris: J. Vrin; Le 
Caire, Beyrouth: Institut Domini- 
cain d'Études Orientales, 1974. 


This work, admirable in its scholarship, 
detail, and lucidity, makes generally accessible 
hitherto little-known Arabic material for the 
religious history of one of Iran’s dark ages, 
namely the centuries following the coming of 
Islam. Its core is the first complete translation, 
with notes, of the sections devoted to dualists 
and Zoroastrians in the Mughni fi abwab al- 
tawhid wa 'l-*adl of ‘Abd al-Jabbär, a great 
Persian scholar of the tenth century A.D. This 
enormous work was published m Cairo in 13 
volumes between 1959 and 1965. The material 
translated by M. Monnot is contained in the 
fifth volume, and he has checked. the printed 
text with the manuscripts, and added a number 
of textual notes. He prefaces his admirable 
French rendering with chapters dealing 
concisely with the historical background, the 
origins and doctrines of the Mu'tazilite move- 
ment, and the life of ‘Abd al-Jabbar himself. 
Born near Hamadhän about 324/938, of 
humble stock, he early proved himself an 
ardent student. His studies took him as a 
young man to Basra, where he embraced 
Mu'tazilism. From there he went to Baghdad 
before returnmg to Iran, where from 367/978 
until 385/995 he was gadi 'Ll-qudat at the 
Büyid capital of Rayy, an office which he 
fulfilled with the utmost rectitude and 
austerity. While holding it he completed the 
Mughni. Sixty-eight other works are attri- 
buted to him, which made him the acknow- 
ledged leader of the Mu'tazilites of his day. 
Unlike some of his contemporaries (Monnot 
points out), ‘Abd al-Jabbar felt no trace of 
affection for the old religion of his native 
land, which in the tenth century was still 
sufficiently strong numerically to offer some 
challenge, and hence to call forth, with 
Manichaeism, the full rigour of his stern 
polemic. In the Mughnt (a text belonging to 
amäli, i.e. dictated works) ‘l’auteur procède 
par raisonnement: c’est un pas lourd et lent `. 
‘Abd al-Jabbür imagines the objections to his 
arguments which might be raised by a fictive 
adversary (‘s'il répond ... s’il objecte .. }, 
but these objections are naturally not allowed 
to be really trenchant, for Islam must triumph 
majestically. 

What makes ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s task easier in 
the case of Zoroastrianism is that, although 
(which is interesting) he represents briefly the 
views of different schools of Zoroastrian theo- 
logians, he mounts his main nttacks against 
the Zurvanites. They had betrayed Zoroaster's 
own austere dualism by developing from it a 
weak form of monotheism, with Ahriman 
originating from & doubt entertained by the 
Supreme Bemg. As ‘Abd al.Jabbàr says (p. 
267): ' S'il est admissible que Yazdan crée ce 
qui est le principe de tout mal, n'est-il donc pas 
admissible qu'il crée Lui-méme le mal, sans 
intermédiaire ?'. His own arguments for 
monotheism are not always very weighty (as 
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when he says, p. 201, that since the calamities 
sent by God, as the Creator of all, could be 
even worse, and do not last, 'leur venue est 
une exhortation, leur suppression est une 
miséricorde °’). Yet, by returning repeatedly 
to his attacks on Zurvanism, by recounting 
scornfully some of the ancient Zoroastrian 
myths, and by producing a few scabrous 
slanders about rites and conduct, he manages 
to make the old religion seem both intellec- 
tually weak and morally unedifymg. Never- 
theless, for students of Zoroastrianism his 
hostile words still contain points of interest, 
throwing as they do a little light on the beliefs 
and practices of Zoroastrians at the last 
moment of their temporal strength. 

‘Abd al-Jabbàr also devotes a great deal 
of energy to refuting the Manichaeans, to whom 
he accords pride of place among the other dual- 
ists. He gives a strikingly accurate account of 
their doctrines, which with their elaborate myths 
give him great scope for scorn ; but with them, 
as with the followers of Bardesanes, Marcion, 
Mazdak, ete., he restricts himself to beliefs, and 
gives us no insights into the life of the commu- 
nity in his day. This is to be regretted, for even 
slanderous imputations, judiciously assessed, 
can sometimes contribute to knowledge 
Naturally the chief contribution of his writings 
is to show the intellectual attitude of Muslims 
towards the dualistic faiths in the early 
centuries of Islam. To illummate this further, 
Monnot has translated (again with notes) 
relevant passages from three other works of 
‘Abd al-Jabbar, with more from earlier 
writers of the eighth and ninth centuries A.D. 
With each of these he gives a few introductory 
lines about the author, his date, and the work 
in question. This is in keeping with the generai 
treatment throughout the book, whereby the 
material 18 presented in à manner which makes 
it immediately and fully accessible both to the 
Islamist with limited knowledge of the Iranian 
background, and to others with only a slight 
acquaintance with the Muslim literature. There 
is a good bibliography of strictly relevant 
works, and a sound index. The author has thus 
given a diversity of scholars reason to feel 
grateful to him. 

MARY BOYCE 


François Decret: Mani et la tradition 
manichéenne. (Maîtres Spirituels, 40.) 
190 pp. [Paris]: Editions du Seuil, 
[1974]. 


The fact that Manichaeism was so diligently 
propagated that its scriptures survive fragmen- 
tarily in 11 different languages, and its short 
and troubled history must be traced through 
many sources from China to Rome and beyond, 
makes it difficult for any one scholar to master 
all the material and to present it succinctly for 
the general reader—a task which M. Decret 
has accomplished with distinction. His small 
book is clearly laid out in five sections: the 
first is devoted to the background to the 
prophet’s life, the second to that life itself, the 
third to the doctrines of Manichaeism, the 
fourth to tracing its history in East and West, 
and the fifth to the neo-Maniehaeans— 
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Paulicians, Bogomils, Cathars. The whole is 
elegantly written, with a sensitive sympathy 
for this most persecuted of faiths, so gentle and 
spiritual, which fatally lacked, as the author 
puts it, ‘ d'habileté et, disons-le tout net, de bon 
goût”, refusing utterly to adapt its other- 
worldly aims to the material needs of state or 
society. 

There is one very striking difference between 
this and the last general work on the subject, 
G. Widengren's Mani und der Manichäismus 
(Stuttgart, 1961), in which it was argued that 
Manichaeism was an Iranian faith, indeed a 
Zurvanite heresy. The basis for this argument 
was undoubtedly weak (see the present 
writer's review, JIJ, vir, 1, 1962, 74-6); but 
Decret appears to go to another extreme in 
not even considering the question of an Iranian 
element in the teachings of Mani, the * Iranian 
prophet'. For this omission three factors seem 
responsible. One is that his own specialized 
studies have been in the Manichaeism of Roman 
Africa, where he met the religion in its most 
Christianized form. Another 1s that the work 
of A. Henrichs and L. Koenen has established 
that Mani grew up among Elchaisites, who 
were a Judaeo-Christian sect. The third is 
that, depending necessarily on Iranists for his 
Iranian material, Decret has fallen innocent 
victim to misconceptions which have been 
perpetuated down the years, without being 
scrutinized again in the light of new data. One 
of these is that the Arsacids were not Zoroas- 
trians, and that under their rule Zoroastrianism. 
existed only as a ‘ simple religion traditionelle ’, 
not becoming a religion of state until the 
Sasanians established it and created an 
‘orthodoxy '—and even then this is not 
supposed to have happened until after the 
reign of Sabubr Y. A regrettable consequence 
of this now untenable theory for the study of 
Manichaeism is that it results in the enormous 
influence of Zoroastrianism on the subject land 
of Mesopotamia under the Achaemenians and 
Arsacids being totally ignored. It now seems 
unlikely that Mani himself had any direct 
contact with Zoroastrianism during his for- 
mative years; but this great faith had already 
influenced late Judaeism, Christianity, and 
various gnostic religions long before the 
Sasanians were heard of, and hence it was that 
Mani could imbibe indirectly some of its 
characteristic doctrines, notably those of the 
Three Times, the utter separation of good and 
evil, the assault of evil upon good, the indivi- 
dual judgement at death, and the Last Judge- 
ment of al! mankind. The lack of recognition 
of this Iranian element in his teachings, which 
undoubtedly helped their propagetion in 
Persia, is a weakness in Decret’s book. 
Another, lesser, one in the historical section is 
the failure to make any mention of the role of 
the Sogdian merchants in the spread of 
Manichaeism eastward to China. 

It would, however, be churlish to dwell on 
such points when Decret has in other respects 
provided so clear and satisfying an account of 
the doctrines and history of this remarkable 
religion. His small book, paper-backed, is 
beautifully printed, with lavish illustrations, 
and has a brief bibliography, but no index. 

MARY BOYCE 
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G. M. WicxENs (tr): Morals pownted 
and tales adorned: the Büstan of 
Sa'di. (Persian Heritage Series, No. 
17.) xxviii, 316 pp. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1974. Guilders 48. 


The Bistén, perhaps because it is in verse, 
has been translated far less often than the 
Gulistin. There had been hitherto only two 
complete translations into English: one in 
prose by W. H. Clarke (1879) and one in verse 
by G. S. Davie (1882). A recent verse trans- 
lation into Russian by V. Derzhavin and À. 
Starostin (Moscow, 1962) 18 not recorded by 
Rypka in the very full bibliography in his 
History of Iranian literature. This version like 
Professor Wickens's is based on the text of 
Sa‘di’s complete works published by Muham- 
mad ‘Ali Furüghi. Unlike the Russian trans- 
lators Wickens has for the most part renounced 
the use of rhyme and ! adopted free, “* sprung ", 
frequently changing rhythms ...' (p. xxvii). 
Whether the sense of the origmal might not 
have been better conveyed by a literal prose 
translation such as Nicholson has given us in 
his version of the #fathnavi is a matter of 
opinion. However, Wickens has reproduced 
his text line by line, striving, as he puts it, 
‘ to respect . . . the general self-containment of 
Persian poetry ' (p. xxvi) and the beginner, 
reading the poem for the first time, will have no 
difficulty in finding his way about in the trans- 
lation. There is no better introduction to 
Persian poetry than the Büstün ; and students, 
especially the self-taught, wil now have the 
guidance of Wickens’s interpretation and com- 
mentary. ' 

The followmg notes and observations may 
be of service in preparing a second edition. 

. Xvii: it is not clear on what authority 
Wickens states ‘ with reasonable confidence ' 
that Sa'di was born c. 1200. In an article 
published as long ago as 1937 the late Abbas 
Eghbal demonstrated that the poet's birth 
must fall somewhere between 610/1213-14 and 
615/1218-19. See the Sa‘dinäma ed. 
Habib Yaghma’i, Tehran, 1316/1937-8, 627- 
45 (especially 640-1). 

pp. 11 and 261: the ‘ Gog of heathendom ? 
bought off by the Atabeg Abū Bakr was not 
Chingiz Khan but his son and successor Ogedei. 
See Juvayni, The history of the world-conqueror, 
tr. J. A. Boyle, 1, 234. 

pp. 56 and 261: the ' Bow of Quzah’ is 
defined as ‘a term, variously explained, foi 
a type of solar penumbra’. Why not ‘ rain- 
bow ’, the normal meaning of the expression ? 

pp. 79 and 267: the story of a woman (not 
a man as here in the Büstän) succouring a 
thirsty dog is a tradition transmitted by 
al-Bukhäri. See Robson's translation of the 
Mishkät, 404. The story is also found in the 
Iláhi-nàma of ‘Attar (ed. Rouhani, 294, tr. 
Rouhani, 426—7), where, as in the original 
hadith, the protagonist is a woman. 

pp. 154 and 290: the reason given by Sa'di 
for leaving Isfahan, viz. that ‘in those parts 
was no more daily sustenance for me', is 
probably to be taken literally. In any case 
there is no reference ' to the effect on his life 
of Chingiz Khan’s invasions in the 1220s’. 
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Sa‘di seems to have arrived in Isfahan at some 
time in 1236 and to have left the town at some 
time before the approach of the Mongol forces 
that captured it in the autumn of 1237. See 
Boyle, ‘The chronology of Sa‘di’s years of 
travel ’ in Richard Gramlich (ed.), Islamwissen- 
schafiliche Abhandlungen Fritz Meier zum 
sechzigsten Geburtstag, Wiesbaden, 1974, 1-8 
(especially 4). 

pp. 188 and 299: there is no such word as 
Marghaz. The Persian text has Marghazi 
‘ (man) of Merv’, in which -z?, not -t is the 
ending. Cf. Ràzi ‘ (man) of Ray’. 

pp. 198 and 301: there is no connexion 
between Jidhghil (Chadhghal, the modern 
Chatqal, a district of Farghànà) and the Chigil, 
& well-known Turkish people, on the occurrence 
of whose name in Persian poetry see Minorsky, 
Hudid al-'alam, 297. 

pp. 237 and 309: on the dakka or ‘lofty 
gaol-house’ see Boyle, ‘The chronology of 
Sa‘di’s years of travel’, p. 6, n. 32, where it is 
suggested by Professor Edward Ullendorff that 
Sa‘di must mean the Ethiopian amba. These 
flat-topped hills with perpendicular sides are 
ubiquitous in traditional Ethiopia and were 
frequently used as prisons. The most famous 
is Amba Geshen, the prototype of the Happy 
Valley in Rasselas. 

JOHN A. BOYLE 


AMIR ABBAS Harari (ed): Modern 
Persian reader. vu, 37, 166, [3] pp. 
London: School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of Lon- 
don, 1975. £3.75. 


This reader, divided into an introduction, 
notes, glossary, and the texts themselves, aims 
primarily at providing reading material for 
students of Persian, as well as introducing them 
to a cross-section of twentieth-century Persian 
prose. Most teachers of Persian will have felt 
acutely the lack of a carefully prepared, well- 
chosen modern reader and Mr. Haidari’s 
attempt to fill this gap is timely. Although 
this is in no sense a graded reader, scientifically 
based on word-counts, & commendable effort 
has been made to lighten the students' task by 
supplying à full glossary of the words used in 
the sense found in the chosen texts, together 
with their transliteration. Indeed, so compre- 
hensive is this, that it runs to 97 pp., almost 
half the book. Whether that is the best use of 
space is debatable, especially as it has in- 
evitably allowed for only a limited number of 
texts (67 pp.) and very few notes (21 pp.). 
There might well be a case for introducing the 
beginner to the dictionaries at once, unsatis- 
factory though they are, and providing more 
extensive notes, concentrating on peculiarities 
of grammar, phrases, colloquialisms, and so on. 
What is really irritating for the student 1s to 
look up words in the glossary, find they have 
been omitted, and then be compelled to reach 
for a dictionary. Difficult as it must be for a 
glossary to be complete, this one would seem 
to have rather too many omissions. The 
following, taken at random, ought to be among 
those added in a subsequent edition: ma‘haza 
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(p. 8, 1. 9); tsha‘a (p. 21, 1. 3); ma‘iyyat (p. 
26, 1. 22); hayula (p. 26, 1. 17) ; ?sabat (p. 26, 
l. 25); mujra (p. 33, 1. 1); dar sadad (p. 35, 
l. 20); af'al (p. 27, 1. 4); sáqit (p. 44, 1. 6); 
payambar (p. 52, 1. 10); gunda (gonde) (p. 52, 
1. 20, add ‘ lump’ to meanings in the glossary) ; 
mūjir (p. 2, 1. 12); quràzi-yi tabi iyàt (p. 166, 
l. 7). Likewise, a number of misprints and 
inaccurate type-settings will unnecessarily 
confuse the neophyte: p. 11,1. 1; p. 12.1. 4; 
p. 15,1. 2; p. 16,1.9; p. 27,1. 1; p.28,1. 24; 
p. 48, l. 21; p. 66, I. 24. In Zarrinküb's 
extract on the Barmecides (p. 8, 1. 24), there 
18 & slip in copying from the original that will 
certainly mystify the reader—Yahya should 
read Ja'far. The more modern fashion of 
separating verbal prefixes and also preposi- 
tions might have been adopted, as it is much 
easier for the beginner as well as becoming 
standard practice today. In the case of one of 
the words omitted from the glossary, ma'iyyat, 
the old-fashioned style of joining the prep- 
osition (in this instance b?) would most prob- 
ably mean that the student would have 
looked the word up m four different places 
before finding it in the dictionary. These mis- 
prints and omissions, in an otherwise well- 
produced, olearly printed book that is easy 
to handle and use, ought to be emended in the 
second edition. 

A more substantial criticism is the brevity 
of the notes. In contrast to the historical 
remarks, which are full and accurate, linguistic 
and literary comments are kept to a minimum. 
For a reader to be more than a random collec- 
tion of different prose passages, it needs the 
help and guidance of an experienced teacher 
of Persian such as Haidari to explain problems 
and peculiarities of style, comment on similar 
usages, in fact expound the text in a way that 
helps to bring out its meaning and value. In 
some passages Haidari has done this well, 
particularly in his own, but the level of ex- 
planation varies. Expressions like misl-i ajal 
... muallaq (p. 15,1. 7) or... sahl ast... 
(p. 26, I. 7), could well have been elaborated 
and when an explanation is given, it is not 
always convincing, for example ... jà khäli 
mikard . . . (p. 28, Il. 10-11) hardly means ‘ to 
steal away ' (p. 22 of notes) in this context, but 
‘to withdraw his hand’. Perhaps more help 
could be given to the student with some of the 
less happy phrases in the extract from Hijàzi 
(especially mà-y? süratash tund shud, p. 16, I. 7, 
or az rähash dar ämad, p. 17, l. 20), and 
Minovi's amusing attack on modern journalese 
would have benefited from some exposition. 

To some extent, perhaps, it might have been 
hoped that the introduction, in which the 
editor briefly traces the major developments of 
the last century and a half, would have com- 
pensated for this lack of comment and 
appraisal. There are relatively few historical 
blemishes: Qaniin did not cease publication 
in 1893, it is inaccurate to suggest that its 
editor, Mirzä Malkam Khan, was dismissed 
from his post because of ‘ his critical views of 
the Persian government’; Kirmàni and Rühi 
can hardly have opposed the despotism of 
Muhammad ‘Ali Shah, since they were killed 
in Tabriz in 1896, after their extradition from 
Trabzon, though it is true that their exe- 
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cution was supervised by Muhammad ‘Ali 
Mirzà, recently appointed as governor of 
Adherbäyjän; Baghdad was not the ‘Abbäsid 
capital from a.D. 750; Mirzä Salih’s news- 
paper of 1835 anticipated that founded by 
Amir Kabir; it is now more than 60 years 
since Jamälzäda left Iran, and Hidäyat’s 
major works were not written after Riz& Shih’s 
abdication, unless his translations, editions, 
and studies in folk-lore are thought to out- 
weigh his fiction. 

Since most of the introduction is given to a 
consideration of the ‘ seven major writers’ of 
the twentieth century, it would not be un- 
reasonable for the student to expect examples 
of their prose to form the bulk of this selection. 
Yet of these seven, Dashti, Buzurg ‘Alavi, 
and even Hidäyat are not represented at all, 
three unrepresentative didactic pages are given 
to Jamülzüda, Al-i Ahmad has the briefest 
extract of any of the chosen 12, and Chübak 
has two stories—one slight, the other very 
over-written. The rest of the selection, apart 
from stories by Hijazi and the editor himself, 
comprises extracts from speeches, history, or 
criticism. Whilst it is refreshing to see some 
attention given to this kind of writing, 
especially as it provides a model for a student’s 
own prose, there is perhaps a heavy balance in 
favour of this nima-dkhundi style. Certainly 
some is attractively written and highly 
appropriate, such as Sadiqi on the emergence 
of the Persian language, or Zarrinküb on the 
Barmecides. Anthologies or readers inevitably 
reflect personal taste and judgement, but the 
choice here appears & little inconsistent with 
the emphasis in the introduction as well as 
the editor's own literary inclinations. In his 
own contribution to the passages of criticism, 
an appreciation of Qi’im Maqam’s Munsha'àt 
and a brief glance at its subsequent influence, 
his praise for a moving, difficult passage from 
Ali Ahmad's Khasi dar migät (oddly without 
naming the author anywhere) suggests thab it 
is this kind of modern prose that attracts him 
most. It is more the pity therefore that he has 
not redressed the balance by including more 
of it, either from the 'major' writers not 
included, or from younger writers such as 
Bahram Sadiqi, Sa‘idi, or Gulshiri. In general, 
the few extracts of fiction as well as the 
criticism are drawn largely from the 1940's and 
1950's, and the interesting developments in 
both these basic divisions of prose literature 
during the last decade are passed over, possibly 
because the editor is not impressed. by them, 
though here again the selection would seem 
at odds with the introduction’s reference to the 
‘present maturity ? of Persian prose. More- 
over, there would appear to be no order in the 
arrangement of the pieces, so all sense of the 
development and change of prose during this 
century, the route by which that ‘ maturity ' 
was reached, is lost. 

Nevertheless, by compiling a sensible intro- 
duction, notes, a full glossary, and at least 
some well-chosen passages, Haidari has pro- 
vided both teachers and students with a use- 
ful short reader. If some of the selections might 
prove too exacting for a beginner studying by 
himself, that might be attributed to the editor's 
own highly unusual skill as a teacher. Even 
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the dullest text would be brought to life by 
that irrepressible good humour, enthusiasm, 
and charm. Generations of students at the 
School have had their first introduction to the 
language and the people of Iran through him ; 
how fortunate they are in comparison with 
those who only have this reader to fall back on 
and miss that fund of anecdote, the infectious 
high spirits, and sympathetic understanding 
of Persian. life and letters. 
J. D. GURNEY 


PIERRE OBERLING : The Qashqä’i nomads 
of Fars. (Near and Middle East 
Monographs, v1.) 277 pp. The Hague, 
Paris: Mouton, 1974. Guilders 90. 


The title of this important book may be 
thought misleading. It contains very little 
information on nomadism or on any economic 
or social aspects of the Qashqi’i nomads as 
such. It is rather a detailed political history of 
their tribal confederation. Based mainly on 
published materials and on personal interviews 
with Qashqi’i leaders conducted between 1956 
and 1958, it is a revised and partially up-dated 
version of part of the author’s thesis, The 
Turkic peoples of south Iran (Columbia 
University, 1960), more of which has been 
published elsewhere. 

The book would seem to fall into three 
sections, distinguishable by the nature of the 
material and the author’s treatment of it. The 
first includes the introduction, offering a brief 
but perceptive general discussion of the nature, 
development, and role of Turkic tribal con- 
federations in Persian history; the first two 
chapters, which give a bare outline of the 
Qashqi’i pastoral nomadic economy and of 
the political organization of the tribal con- 
federation; and the conclusion, as brief as the 
introduction, forecasting the disappearance of 
nomadism and tribalism in Persia. 

The fragmentary evidence concerning the 
origins and early history of the Qashqa'i is 
discussed in the third and fourth chapters, 
which constitute a second section of the book. 
Perhaps the most intriguing problem posed by 
Qashqai history is the unresolved question of 
their ethnogenesis. It is agreed that the 
different tribes and. many of their component 
sections are of mixed origins, and that some 
at least of their ancestors spent a period in 
Adharbäyjän, some centuries ago, in the area 
now oceupied by the Shähsevan tribes. But 
it is not known when the present confederation 
was first formed, when the name Qashqé’i 
was attached to which of the component 
tribes, and what the derivation of the name is. 
There is an early reference to Qashq&'i in Fars 
in 1415, but this is followed by & gap of no 
less than 300 years. It is not until the 
eighteenth century that sources begin once 
more to mention the Qashqà' and their 
leaders, ancestors of the i/khdnis of the present 
century.  Oberling passes over the three- 
century gap without comment; but what are 
we to make of it ? Can we really allow Qashqa’i 
to have been in Färs in the fifteenth century 
on the basis of a single reference? Many 
Qashqa’i would not have their ancestors arrive 
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in Fürs before Safavid times, and several 
writers have supported this. One writer, in an 
article which escaped. Oberling’s notice, argues, 
admittedly with little supporting evidence, for 
a common origm of the Qashq&' and the 
Sh&hsevan in Adharbäyjän in the sixteenth 
century (B. P. Balayan, 'K voprosu ob 
obshehnosti etnogeneza Shakhseven i Kash- 
kaytsev', Vostokovedcheskiy sbornik, 1, Yere- 
van, 1960, 331-77.) 

In the eighteenth century the Qashq&'i were 
still unimportant, and references to them are 
few, uninformative, and often ambiguous 
Thus, Oberhng maintains that they were 
among the tribes forcibly removed from Färs 
to Khuräsän by Nadir Shah Afshar. However, 
they are not named in contemporary sources 
concerning those exiles, and the highly 
interesting document which Oberling mentions 
in his support does not, perhaps, amount to 
evidence for a wholesale removal of tribes, but 
only of some ‘ heirs and relatives ' of the chief. 
The document-—which is so crucial that ıt 
surely should be reproduced in full—is a letter 
from these people to Karim Khàn Zand, asking 
for permission to return from Khuräsan and 
for the restoration of their ancestral lands in 
Fars. It is not clear whether the lands listed 
are pastures or cultivated villages. 

The third section, comprising the bulk of the 
book, covers Qashqà political history from 
1800 to the 1960’s. Many chapters commence 
with paragraphs of commentary on relevant 
themes in Persian history, serving to put the 
narrative in context: Qajür succession pro- 
blems, Qäjär tribal policy, internal security, 
the British in south Persia, etc. Otherwise, 
the account is largely a compilation of 
references, often quoted verbatim and at 
length, concerning the tribal leaders and 
political events. Inevitably, the period on 
which the sources are richest—the first two 
decades of this century—-occupies a lion's 
share of the narrative, no less than 50 pp., and 
this without making full use of unpublished 
works such as British military reports accessi- 
ble in the India Office Library, and other 
diplomatic archival materials in London and 
elsewhere. Apart from such works, and the 
article mentioned above, this reviewer knows 
of no item which the author has missed in his 
attempt at complete coverage of sources con- 
cerning the Qashqai 

Some minor criticism must be added. In a 
note on p. 22, the author rebukes Sir Arnold 
Wilson for not citing a source for the statement 
that Qashqà'i chiefs have been entitled tlkhani 
only since 1816. In fact, Wilson's source was 
probably the Fürsnáma of Hasan Fasa'i, used 
extensively by Oberling himself. The latter 
writes (p. 35) of Isma'il Khin’s succeeding his 
father Jani Aqg& as ilkhdni im the early 
eighteenth century, but in his turn gives no 
source other than tradition for the use of this 
title or office at any time earlier than 1816. 

Appendix I gives in full several different 
lists of Qashqai tribes and component 
sections. As they are presented, it is hard to 
make useful comparisons between the lists, or 
to distil an authoritative composite list. Could 
not all the lists have been tabulated for this 
purpose, as was done for one of them ? 
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Three quotations, one ın Turkı (p. 28), one 
in Persian (p. 43), and one in Spanish (p. 70), 
are given without the English translations 
which are surely desirable. 

Finally, the transliteration system used in 
the book is not consistent. The author claims 
it to be identical with that of J. A. Boyle's A 
practical dictionary of the Persian language, but 
he uses ‘ w ° and ‘ v’ interchangeably, and also 
‘a’ and ‘e’, so that ‘e’ 18 sometimes used for 
fatha and sometimes for kasra: e.g. * Karım 
Khan Zend’; and on p. 51, both ‘ Mohammed ’ 
and ‘ Eslim’, both ‘ Navib’ and ‘ Qawäm '. 

The contemporary social organization of 
individual tribal groups in Persia has recently 
been the focus of some detailed anthropological 
studies Historical studies of the tribes have 
been few, however, and research mto their 
social history has hardly begun. As a political 
history and a compilation of sources, Oberling’s 
book 1s extremely valuable; at the same time, 
it would gain considerably in depth of analysis 
from a more systematic examination of 
Qashqà'i culture and social organization. 
However, the book does not pretend to con- 
stitute a social or economic history, though it 
will be a useful source for such an enterprise. 
It is a pioneermg work, whose value will 
certainly endure long after its presently in- 
credible price 18 accepted as normal. 


RICHARD TAPPER 


Eckart Exrers: Traditionelle und 
moderne Formen der Landwirtschaft 
an Iran: Siedlung, Wirtschaft und 
Agrarsozialstruktur um nôrdlichen Khu- 
zistan seit dem Ende des 19. Jahrhun- 
deris. Mit einem Beitrag von Grace 
Goodell: Agricultural production in a 
traditional village of northern Khuze- 
stan. (Marburger Geographische 
Schriften, Ht. 64.) x, 289 pp. Mar- 
burg/Lahn:  Selbstverlag des Geo- 
graphischen Institutes der Universitat 
Marburg, 1975. DM 33. 


This study is divided mto three parts The 
first considers briefly the history of settlement 
and agricultural development in Khüzistän 
since the end of the nineteenth century, the 
second analyses the socio-economic bases of 
the traditional patterns of settlement and 
economy, and the third examines the new 
forms of agricultural development and then 
impaet on traditional farming. Material fo: 
the study was collected by the author during 
three visits to northern Khüzistün made 
several in 1970, 1972, and 1973. He also 
makes use of material in the India Office 
Library and the Public Record Office, and 
draws upon a number of modern studies, which 
are listed in the bibliography. 

Particular attention 1s paid to the relation- 
ship between the population settled on the land 
and the tribes, and. between both of these and 
the towns, and to settlement patterns and the 
change brought about in these by Riza Shah’s 
settlement of the tribes in the 1930's, which 
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resulted in an expansion of existing settle- 
ments, the foundation of new villages, and an 
extension of the cultivated area. Traditional 
land and water rights, joint, or communal, 
forms of land tenure, and land use patterns are 
also deseribed. Finally, the author compares 
the social and economic results of improved 
traditional agriculture with the capital 
intensive mechanized farming of the farm 
corporations, agribusiness enterprises, and 
agro-industrial companies which had replaced 
traditional farming in the area of the Diz 
Irrigation Project. He points out that the 
decision to adopt one or other of these various 
forms of agricultural organization was, in 
effect, a political choice, depending upon 
whether priority was given to economic or 
social considerations. He, himself, believes the 
social aspects of reform to be the more im- 
portant, and comes down heavily in favour of 
improved traditional agriculture, arguing that 
the increase ın production and the adoption of 
modern methods of farming and irrigation 
which were made possible by the agribusiness 
enterprises and farm corporations did not off- 
set the disadvantages which were associated 
with them, notably the reduction m the labour 
force which they entailed and the dislocation 
of existing settlement patterns. In the case 
of the farm corporations he alleges that about 
half the number of persons formerly employed 
had been made redundant and had no alter- 
native except to remain on the land as share- 
holders without employment or to emigrate 
into the towns, while the agribusiness enter- 
prises suffered from similar disadvantages to 
an even higher degree. His attitude towards 
large-scale governmental enterprises, such as 
Haft Tappa, is more favourable, but neverthe- 
less somewhat equivocal. He argues that 
improved traditional agrioulture on the other 
hand, while it might not be accompanied by 
a dramatic increase in productivity per land 
unit, brought about a great improvement in 
farm income and would accelerate the develop- 
mont of a genume rural economy and the 
accumulation of money and goods in the rural 
areas, such as would lessen both the dependence 
of the rural areas on the towns and the flight 
from the country to the towns. 

The appendix by Miss Grace Goodell con- 
sists of a micro-analysis of the village of 
Rahmatäbäd, 12 km. to the south-west of 
Dizfül. This is a careful and penetrating study, 
based on a year’s work in the village in 1972-3, 
during which Miss Goodell appears to have 
gained the confidence and trust of the villagers 
and to have shared in their life to an extent 
seldom vouchsafed to outsiders. She, like Pro- 
fessor Ehlers, has a firm belief in the contribu- 
tion to be made by the peasants to a developing 
society. After noting the increase in land, 
labour, and capital investment in Rahmatabid 
since land reform, which, as she makes clear, 
was achieved with virtually no outside 
assistance, apart from a small reduction in the 
price of fertilizer for wheat and rice provided 
by the government and the financing of two 
Rumanian tractors over a five-year period, she 
discusses, on the basis of time-use charts and 
crop charts, farm decision-making by the 
peasants and the factors affecting this. The 
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conclusions which she reaches have wider 
implications than merely for the village of 
Rahmatäbad. Her investigations show, inter 
alia, that smallholdings can be extremely 
efficient. This, as she states, ' will not surprise 
anyone who has studied farm-output data 
carefully from. all over the world, although 
it flies in the face of popular development pro- 
grams based on land consolidation, which 
perhaps out of nothing more than ignorance 
postulate the same economies to scale in 
agriculture that are said to be found in in- 
dustry’. Her study brings out the basic 
importance of wheat and rice to the peasants, 
which is still true today as it was in earlier 
times. From the economist’s point of view 
these crops in Rahmatäbäd bore the highest 
risks, since from both some farmers actually 
incurred indebtedness. Nevertheless, tho 
villagers had no mind to substitute other crops 
for them, since ‘ even those who lost money on 
these two crops were, after all, fed on staples 
throughout the year’. Discussing labour 
efficiency, Miss Goodell makes a distinction 
between labour-intensive crops (rice, green 
beans, cucumbers, and aubergines) and those 
using relatively little labour (wheat, mung 
beans, and sesame). She also points to a 
difference in efficiency between family and 
hired labour. With regard to irrigation she 
observes that ‘although the framework and 
tools for irrigation on extensive and mechan- 
ized. lands are quite different, the basic per- 
sonnel requirements for this important task are 
the same as those on a half joft in Rahmat- 
Abad... the ‘‘ scientific ” application of water 
... still requires intelligent and conscientious 
men on the ground with the same careful eye to 
soil saturation and overflows '. She emphasizes 
the importance to & peasant family of the 
building up of urban contacts and how what 
might appear to be a grossly inefficient 
strategy from the point of view of production 
might be a rationai one from the point of view 
of over-all family income and planning for the 
future. She reveals the complexity of village 
agricultural decision-making. Seasonal require- 
ments, crop rotation, the uncertainty of the 
market, the availability of land, labour and 
capital, water and transport, and other sub- 
sidiary considerations affected the producti- 
vity of inputs variably, and what might at 
first sight appear inefficient might, when all 
the complementary factors were examined, 
appear in another light. Further, the factors of 
production were not, as she shows, inter- 
changeable: an abundance of one could not 
make up for a shortage of another. Her obser- 
vations on capital and indebtedness are also 
shrewd. In most cases the villagers kept their 
capital tied up, either in debts or investments 
which could not be immediately converted into 
cash, such as in implements, urban land, 
education, eto. Villagers’ creditors offered, she 
states, the most liquid form of capital. Borrow- 
ing or going into debt was a way of taking 
advantage of capital when it was available. 
Accumulating debts forfood and clothes bought 
in the town was a ' way of keeping one's few 
tomans at home in readiness for any emergency 
—one's horse may die, the village may need 
funds for the repair of an aqueduct, a success- 
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ful insecticide might be the most expensive one, 
or & family need might arise’. All the wealthier 
men in the village had sheep. Until recently, 
when other forms of investment, such as 
the purchase of urban land or investment 
in means of transport, had opened up, the 
possession of sheep and water buffaloes had 
been the road to prosperity. An estimate 
of the net profits made by the village and of 
economic investment made from 1967 to 1972 
inclusive is given. The figures are not un- 
impressive if one remembers the poverty which 
prevailed in the villages of Khüzistän in the 
years before land reform. Another interesting 
point made by Miss Goodell is that none of 
the landless labourers of Rahmatübad had 
migrated to the city, while some landless 
families had. actually moved into the village. 
Incidentally she denies that the peasants of 
Rahmatäbäd were under-employed. Her 
remarks on the position of the village headman 
are also pertinent. The village had many 
problems of a collective nature, such as water 
regulation, the location and hiring of rice- 
transplanters, the purchase of co-operative- 
financed fertilizers, and individual concerns, 
which required the mediation of someone with 
‘contacts’. This function was performed by 
the village headmen, who needed prestige for 
their performance and also acquired prestige 
through their performance. From her des- 
eription of the role of women in the village, 
it would seem they played a rather more active 
part in village affairs than is common in many 
villages on the plateau. Concluding, Miss 
Goodell states that land reform had brought to 
Rahmatäbäd optimism and hopes for a just 
order. It had also brought new challenges to 
work together and to build on mutual trust. 
She wisely adds a warning that the gains 
already made could be eroded and destroyed, 
and that once lost they could not be regained 
or replaced. 

The work of Professor Ehlers and Miss 
Goodell is particularly welcome in that it 
reveals the discrepancies between what actually 
happens in the field and the sometimes glib 
statements concerning the new forms of 
agricultural organization by government 
officials and economists who have had little or 
no experience of life in the villages. 


ANN K. S. LAMBTON 


R. M. Savory (ed.): Introduction to 
Islamic civilisation. vii, 204 pp. 
Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1976. £9.50. 


This book contains the following 18 essays: 
‘Introduction to the Middle East’ (G. M. 
Wickens); ‘The historical background of 
Islamic civilization’ (C. E. Bosworth); 
* Islamic faith ’ (Charles J. Adams); ‘ God and 
his creation: two medieval Islamic views’ 
(Michael E. Marmura); ‘ Law and traditional 
society ' (R. M. Savory); ‘ Arabic literature: 
a living heritage’ (Ella Marmura); ‘ Persian 
literature: an affirmation of identity’ (G. M. 
Wickens); ‘ Turkish literature through the 
ages’ (Eleazar Birnbaum); ‘Islamic art: 
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variations on themes of arabesque’ (R. 
Sandler); ‘The Middle East as world centre 
of science and medicine’ (G. M. Wickens); 
* What the West borrowed from the Middle 
East? (G. M. Wickens); ‘Christendom vs. 
Islam; interaction and co-existence' (R. M. 
Savory); ‘The changing concept of the 
individual’ (R. Sandler); “The modern Arab 
world ' (L. M. Kenny) ; ‘ Tribalism and modern 
society: Iraq, a case study’ (Albertine 
Jwaideh); ‘Iran’ (W. Millward); ‘ Turkey: 
from cosmopolitan empire to nation state’ 
(Eleazar Birnbaum); ‘ Khatimah’ (G. M. 
Wickens). They are followed by annotated 
‘Suggested background reading’ and a com- 
bined glossary and index. As will be seen the 
scope of the book is rather more restricted than 
the title might suggest. It is concerned almost 
exclusively with Islam in the Arabic-speaking 
countries, Iran, and Turkey; there are a few 
references to Islam in the Indian subcontinent, 
virtually none to its manifestations in South- 
East or Central Asia or in sub-Saharan Africa. 

The book originated in talks broadcast in 
Canada as part of a programme of adult 
education and it has many of the qualities of 
such series at their best. It is lucid and it is 
concerned only with important topics. It is 
not encumbered with too many unfamiliar 
names. At the same time the contributors have 
not been afraid to express personal and some- 
times controversial, though nearly always well- 
informed and sensible opinions. They are 
refreshingly free from either complacency 
about the West or flattery of the East. In 
an admirable concluding chapter Professor 
Wickens writes : 

‘Many Middle Easterners are fully con- 
scious, while the majority may well feel an 
unconscious certainty, that they could do 


great things—as they have done them before— ` ` 


if only circumstances were otherwise. Neither 
they nor we, nor any other group, clearly 
understands what is amiss or how to put it 
right. It is this that makes the Middle East 
at once dangerous and important. 

People who can look back on great accom- 
plishments and forward to great potential do, 
as & simple psychological fact, become dan- 
gerous in their frustration if that potential is 
thwarted.’ Anyone who has considered the 
rise to power of the Fascists and Nazis should 
appreciate these remarks. 

The printing, in double columns, has been 
carefully done; there are only a few misprints 
and very few likely to trouble & reader, though 
the date of Sulaymän the Magnificent’s 
accession is given as 1526 instead of 1520 
(p. 179). There are occasional instances of 
repellent English, e.g. ‘imaged ... language ' 
(p. 52), ‘instinctual’ (p. 144), ‘ areligious’ 
(pp. 175, 187) The volume is lavishly 
illustrated in black-and-white, with photo- 
graphs of buildings and works of art of the 
classical period and modern scenes. Many of 
them are well chosen but it is deplorable that 
the precise location of individual objects shown 
is nowhere stated. Moreover the captions are 
sometimes inadequate. On p. 129 there is an 
illustration described as ‘ Surrender of Granada, 
the last Muslim stronghold in Spain, to the 
forces of Ferdinand and Isabella (1402). If 
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I am not mistaken it is a photograph of one of 
the series of reliefs representing the conquest, 
carved in walnut by Rodrigo Álemán on the 
choir stalls of Toledo cathedral. If so, the 
carving was executed only a few years after 
the events ib depicts. It is of considerable 
interest to a reader to know this. Again, à 
number of illustrations to manuscripts are 
reproduced. The originals are coloured and it 
should have been borne in mind that some of 
them are not suited to black-and-white. For 
instance, p. 107 is said to be a ‘ Mughal painting 
depicting siege operations during Akbar’s 
campaign in Rajastan, c. 1600’. It is, in fact, 
an illustration to the Akbarnäma from the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, which was 
included in the exhibition ‘ Paintings from the 
Muslim courts of India ’ at the British Museum 
(13 April-11 July 1976). It shows a bullock 
train dragging @ mortar up to a battery in 
action against the fortress of Ranthambhor. 
I doubt whether anyone could say confidently 
what is meant to be happening from this 
reproduction alone; coloration is necessary 
for distinguishing between the men, the 
bullocks, and the mortar. 

The need for compression probably ex- 
plains why some passages carry, or at least 
suggest erroneous implications. The reader 
of p. 1 might assume that Tehran and Karachi 
were ancient cities. He may wonder what is 
meant by ‘ the re-appearance of Persian as a 
fluent medium of expression ’ in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries (p. 22). Are we to infer that 
in the centuries immediately after the Arab 
conquest no one spoke Persian fluently ? 
* Three successive ‘Abbasid Caliphs’ did rule 
*from 817 to 847' (p. 47), but why 817? 
Ma'mün became sole ruler in 813 and came to 
Baghd&d in 819. The ‘ change in capital to 
Baghdad ' did not occur * when the ‘Abbasid. 
line assumed power in 750’ (p. 112) but some 
years later; Baghdäd had not been founded 
in 760. It is misleading to state that ‘in 1061 
Christian arms won Sicily from the Arabs’ 
(p. 128) or to write of ‘ the British occupation 
of Mesopotamia in 1914" (p. 164); in both 
instances the process was more protracted than 
these phrases imply. The assertion that ' not 
until 1453, when the Turks entered Con- 
stantinople, did the crusading zeal of the West 
begin to flag, and Christian hopes of recovering 
the Holy Land begin to fade ' (p. 129) is some- 
what startling and supporting evidence would 
be welcome. A paragragh on p. 134 seems to 
imply that the chairs of Arabic at Cambridge 
and Oxford were founded after, and in con- 
sequence of the interest created by Galland's 
translation of the ‘ Thousand and one nights ’. 

There are occasional errors of fact. The 
Ottoman empire never included Oman or the 
territories now belonging to the United Arab 
Emirates, as it is shown to do in the map on 
pp. 26-7. It is not correct to say that ‘ im- 
pelled by the search for Prester John... many 
Europeans travelled to Mongolia ’ (p. 24); for 
‘many’ read ‘a few’. What is meant by the 
statement that ' soon after A.D. 1000, Christen- 
dom abandoned the idea of co-existence with 
Islam and resorted to military counter-action ' 
(p. 128)? The context refers to Spain but 
neither there nor in Italy nor on the Byzantine 
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frontier was there anything new about 
‘military counter-action’. The ‘combined 
forces of Castile and Aragon” did not storm 
Granada in 1492 (p. 129) ; the city surrendered 
after somewhat protracted negotiations. Did 
settlers ever ‘ flock’ to Outremer (p. 130)? 
Shortage of man-power was a constant problem 
for the Latin principalities. The Kingdom of 
Jerusalem was not strengthened by the 
Teutonie Knights during the 50 years following 
the eapture of the city (pp. 131-2); the Order 
was not established until the time of the Third 
Crusade. The allegation that ‘ the Muslims so 
admired. Frederick (sc. IL)'s knowledge of Arabic 
and Islamic culture that in 1229 they volun- 
tarily handed back to the Crusaders the city 
of Jerusalem” (p. 132) may be encouraging to 
Arabists but is rather absurd. ‘In an effort 
to obtain relief from persecution by their fellow- 
Christians, many abandoned their Nestorian 
&nd Monophysite beliefs ' (p. 133) ; in fact the 
Nestorian community in Syria and Palestine 
was very small even before the Latin conquest. 
The ruler who supported Muhammad ibn 
‘Abd al-Wahhäb wasnotSa'üd, but Muhammad 
ibn Sa‘ud (p. 150). Isma‘il did not ' build’ 
the Suez Canal (p. 151); he presided over the 
opening. The dominions of Sulaymän the 
Magnificent did not include the whole of Arabia 
or ' the whole of the Balkans ! (p. 179) ; south- 
easb Arabia, Slovenia, and parts of Dalmatia 
and Croatia never belonged to the Ottoman 
empire. Recruits under the devsirme were not 
necessarily ‘ teenage boys’ (p. 180). 

It is worth while to mention errors of this 
kind because this book can be recommended 
to anyone requiring an elementary intro- 
duction either to classical or to modern Islamic 
culture in the Middle East. 


C. F. BECRINGHAM 


MARSHALL G. S. Hopeson: The venture 
of Islam: conscience and history in a 
world civilization. 3 vols.: xi, 532; 
vu, 609; vi, 469 pp. Chicago and 
London: University of Chicago Press, 
1974. $60, £30. 


This version of Islamic history represents the 
life's work of & scholar who died at the age of 
48. It is thus in its present form not quite what 
the author intended, and there can be little 
doubt that more time would have seen con- 
siderable revision, some abbreviation, and 
(perhaps) second thoughts about the termino- 
logical innovation imposed upon the innocent 
reader. In just over 1500 pages Hodgson has 
told his story: under the (surely) repellent 
title T'he venture of Islam the plot is as follows. 
Vol.r. Bk. 1. The Islamic infusion: genesis of 
a new social order (pp. 101-230). 

Bk. 2. The classical civilization of the high 
caliphate (pp. 231-495). 

Vol. x. Bk. 3. The establishment of an 
international civilization (pp. 1-368). 

Bk. 4. Crisis and renewal: the age of Mongo 
prestige (pp. 360-574). 

Vol. or. Bk. 5. Second flowering: 
empires of gunpowder times (pp. 1—161). 

Bk. 6. The Islamic heritage in the modern 
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world (pp. 163—409). The whole is contained 
by an introduotion/prologue (r, 3-99) and an 
epilogue (iu, 411-41): the presentation is 
popular, the format conventional, and the 
style pleasant and readable, all of which comes 
as something of a surprise, since the author’s 
aims in undertaking this work were clearly 
radical. Not that these were abandoned or 
forgotten in the course of writing: but in 
electing to present them in the framework of 
narrative history he has sacrificed both the 
form and substance of radical argument and, 
inevitably, dimmished the impact of some 
interesting ideas. These are set in his intro- 
duction (ri, 3-69), which serves as a kind of 
‘historian’s credo’, e.g. history as ‘idio- 
graphic’ (rather than nomothetic), thus a 
predilection for ‘ exceptionalizing ' (rather than 
‘ typicahzing ’) historiography, a (disingenuous) 
acknowledgement of ‘ commitments ’ (cultural, 
spiritual, eto.), sharp criticism of (many or 
most) predecessors in the field of Islamic 
studies for an alleged philological bias, and 
some fairly cogent though hardly novel argu- 
ment in favour of regional rather than linguistic 
subdivision of culture ‘There, too, are some 
proposals for a new descriptive terminology 
(Islamies, Islamicate, Islamdom for the reli- 
gious, cultural, and regional aspects, respecti- 
vely, of Islam). Now, words in isolation may 
on occasion be ambiguous: in context they 
seldom are, and I can think of neither logical 
nor aesthetic justification for Hodgson’s 
inventions. Something along the lines of the 
Memmi-Loewe proposals for a lexicon of 
graded terms describing affiliation to a 
religtous/cultural tradition (in this case 
Judaism) might on the other hand have been 
useful (Loewe, in Jewtsh Journal of Sociology, 
vir, 2, 1965, 153-795). 

Following upon these methodological ın- 
sights, the author includes in his prologue 
(1, 71-99) some definitions: e.g. ‘Islam’ as 
a network of personal commitments (presum- 
ably something like ‘ belief’), cultic practices, 
social conventions, and cultural symbols, all 
acting and reacting to produce ‘creative 
change’ (something like ‘tradition’). <A 
further refinement is the definition of ‘ civili- 
zation ' as the expression of formative ideals at 
the level of ‘ high culture ’, that is, essentially 
as a minority activity. Whether that pro- 
position is intended as & historical axiom, or 
merely exhibits a concession to the available 
source materials, is not quite clear. These are, 
at any rate, the principles informing Hodgson's 
history of Islam. It would be profitless and 
tedious to demonstrate that, in the event, the 
author's critical acumen and concern for 
sociological analysis are frustrated by the 
adoption of unsupported (and unnecessary) 
arguments from earlier scholarship. One 
example will do: on I, 160, we are told that 
while the Gospels are proving less and less 
dependable for a reconstruction of the life of 
Jesus, for Muhammad ‘we can rely on the 
text of the Qur'ün itself as direct evidence ’. 
Evidence of what, I should like to know: 
Muhammad’s mission, paranesis in the early 
community, or (perhaps) the earliest for- 
mulation in Arabic of traditional (Judaeo- 
Christian) liturgical phraseology ? Unfortu- 
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nately, it is the first of these to which Hodgson 
alludes and of which he makes use in his 
description of the rise of Islam in the Hijäz. 
We are thus where we have always been: 
obliged to accept the traditional account of 
the origins of Islam as an article of faith. A 
gesture in the direction of phenomenology 
(t, p. 164, n. 16) does not dispel my doubts 
about the bistorical value of this enterprise. 
Not to have grasped the doctrinal significance 
of the celebrated story of the ‘ Satanie verses ? 
(1, p. 166, n. 18) compels me to suppose that the 
author, like most historians anxious ‘to tell 
the whole story ’, could simply not be bothered 
to examine all his sources (ef. Burton, in JSS, 
XV, 2, 1970, 246-65). It would, however, be 
quite wrong to describe Hodgson’s ‘ venture ’ 
as a recapitulation of earlier views: itis merely 
that his positivist acceptance of the ‘ facts’ 
of Islamic history tends to neutralize his 
sociological insights. 

A good deal of valuable work has been done 
since 1968 {the date of Hodgson’s death), e.g. 
Brian Turner’s analysis of the contribution of 
Max Weber to Islamic studies ( Weber and Islam, 
London, 1974; cf. Hodgson, 1, p. 133, n. 14). 
There it is quite clear (though I am not at all 
certain that either Weber or Turner ever 
understood this) just how indebted Islamic 
sociology is to the positivist model of Islamic 
history produced by such formidable scholars 
as Nóldeke, Wellhausen, Goldziher, Caetani, 
and Becker. Modern practitioners of sociology 
are seldom in a position (technically) to ques- 
tion. the truths established by that earlier 
generation of scholars. Hodgson was not of 
course a sociologist, but did suppose (correctly) 
that historical research would benefit from the 
application of sociological method. His work 
18 liberally provided with comparative charts . 
and tables, and excursuses on matters not 
immediately pertinent to the retailing of 
political change. But it is in the end a work of 
synthesis, with all the advantages and short- 
comings of that genre of scholarship. What 
must have been a provocative and persuasive 
course of lectures on the development of Islam 
can become in print simply a series of rather 
annoying generalizations. However, as an 
introduction to the central tradition of a 
universal culture Hodgson's book is as com- 
petent as any I have seen. 

J. WANSBROUGH 


ANNEMARIE SCHIMMEL : Mystical dimen- 
sions of Islam. xxi, 506 pp. Chapel 
Hil: University of North Carolina 
Press, [1975]. $14.95. 


No subject in the field of Islamic studies has 
received more attention than Süfism, of which 
treatment ranges from the occasionally ridi- 
culous to the infrequently sublime. That there 
is still room for an additional general intro- 
duction to the subject 1s almost inconceivable : 
Professor Schimmel’s book.is precisely that, 
and yet very welcome indeed. The approach 
is comprehensive and informal, the style 
anecdotal and entertaining, the author's 
erudition never obtrusive but always reassur- 
ingly present. These eight chapters, we are 
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told, represent the substance of lectures on 
different aspects of Süfism given during a 
period of years at Harvard. Here, arrangement 
is as follows: introductory and semantic 
(pp. 3-22), historical (pp. 23-97), phenomeno- 
logical (pp. 98-186), psychological (pp. 187- 
227), social (pp. 228-58), systematic (pp. 259- 
86), literary (pp. 287-343), a historical essay 
on Indo-Islamic mysticism (pp. 344-402), and 
two appendixes, on letter symbolism and the 
‘feminine element’ (pp. 411-36) Now, 
definitions of ' Süfism ' are easily come by, 
and we are not here offered yet another. 
Common to all is acknowledgement of the 
transcendent deity and the existential obli- 
gation of man to know Him. The means to 
this end are several, all related. in some way 
to the fact of an explicit theophany (for which 
the monotheist term is revelation/scripture). 
It is thus largely a matter of epistemology, 
however 'anti-philosophieal' Sufi thinkers 
may have claimed to be. The distinction 
between ma'rifa and “ilm is formal rather than 
substantive, the object always being God as 
Creator, and the path thereto the sanctifi- 
cation of daily life. It would, I think, be a 
mistake for the historian of Islam to accept 
too readily a distinction between ' rabbinical ° 
(normative) and ‘ gnostic > (mystical) worship, 
though admittedly polemic between the two 
camps is well documented. Closely related to 
the epistemological problem is dispute about 
the notion of authority: both are directed to 
the question of ‘ how to proceed ' and acknow- 
ledgement of the need for discipline. It might 
be, and indeed has often been, said that Süfism 
provides a more personal and intimate 
discipline, perhaps also more flexible, cognizant 
of the capacities of the individual worshipper. 
But even then, the two expressions of worship 
are not mutually exclusive: their interre- 
lation is attested in both social structure and in 
literary form. The fact is that for the majority 
of Muslims religion has always included a not 
mconsiderable component of Süfism, a pro- 
position rather more clearly articulated in 
Trimingham’s Sufi orders (Oxford, 1971) than 
in the corresponding chapter here (pp. 228- 
58). Similarly, the imagery of Sufi literature 
is largely Qur'anie, that is, closely related to 
the Islamic theophany, a fact abundantly 
illustrated in this book (pp. 287-343). It is 
with the literary expression of Süfism that 
the author is most concerned, here and in her 
remarkable scholarship over the past 30 years. 
For this book, of course, her documentation 
had to appear in translation, and thus sacrifice 
a great deal of its value. The theological 
lexicon of the Islamic languages (and not only 
the Islamic languages) depends for effect upon 
associations (metaphorical, paronomastic, eto), 
invariably diminished or altogether lost in 
translation. 

Perhaps the most important contribution 
of this book, as of other competent studies of 
Süfism, is to make absolutely clear that Islam, 
as religion and as culture cannot be separated 
into Süfi and other (' non-Süfi") spheres: the 
vocabulary of scripture and the paradigm of 
the prophet are ubiquitous, from the most 
personal lyric to the most abstract dogmatic 
treatise, but also in such diverse expressions 
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as architecture and music, calligraphy and 
ouisine. The author defines Süfism as ‘ mainly 
an interiorization of Islam ' (p. 17). From the 
point of view of history it may indeed seem 
that there was such a process; from the point 
of view of phenomenology that interiorization 
is Islam itself. 
J. WANSBROUGH 


Giza FenfínvÁnI: Islamic metalwork of 
the eighth to the fifteenth century in the 
Keir collection. (The Keir Collection.) 
145 pp., 72 plates. London: Faber 
and Faber Ltd., 1976. £25. 


Islamic metalwork is one of the less-known 
fields of Islamic art which, in order to be 
appreciated by the Western mind, requires a 
deep understanding of Islamic culture and its 
artistic creativity. It is therefore rare to find 
a private collector such as Mr. de Unger who, 
guided by a sensitive eye and discriminating 
judgement for artistic quality, has acoumulated 
a most valuable collection of 171 medieval 
Islamio bronzes. The objects, which have been 
acquired during little more than 10 years, 
naturally represent a somewhat fortuitous 
selection of what was available on the market. 
Nearly 50 per cent, altogether 74 objects, are 
classified by Dr. Fehérvari as originating from 
Iran or Central Asia, dating from the early 
eleventh to the late thirteenth century; 31 
objects are attributed to Egypt, Sicily, and 
Spain between the seventh and the twelfth 
century, and more than half of the remaining 
61 objects are again attributed to Iran. Yet 
these shortcomings do not lessen the value of 
the collection, which comprises a relatively 
large number of artistically and historically 
important bronzes, many of which are pub- 
lished here for the first time. 

The catalogue is presented in a form agree- 
able to the lay reader and the specialist. Being 
fully illustrated, with at least one photograph 
to one item, but occasionally even four, it 
enables the reader to appreciate these works 
of art. Unfortunately not all the photographs 
are of the desired quality, and one would some- 
times wish for a different view from the one 
given in the book (plate 1 does not show the 
lower part of the handle, a detail which, 
changing in the course of the centuries, may 
provide important information on the date of 
a ewer; plate 52b is a beautifully decorated 
box which deserves more and better photo- 
graphs). 

The text is divided into seven chapters which 
cover the central Islamic lands (Syria, Egypt, 
Iran, Iraq), and touch Spain and Sicily in 
chronological and geographic order. The first 
two chapters are partly overlapping, and should 
perhaps be united and subdivided according 
to geographic criteria. The text ends with a 
short chapter on ‘problem pieces’, four 
objects of uncertain date and provenance. 

The lay reader will much welcome the general 
remarks which introduce each chapter. They 
provide an excellent opportunity to place the 
metal objects in a wider art historical context, 
to trace more general developments of shapes, 
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and to comment on the character of Islamic 
decoration. Unfortunately the author has 
somehow neglected these aspects. For instance 
the &mall bronze bottles and the little bowl 
(nos. 12-15, p. 31) want a comment on the 
origin of*the ‘tear-drop’ pattern which charac- 
terizes the whole group. They are interesting 
examples of the survival of Roman-Byzantine 
tradition, in transferring a feature typical for 
the art of glass making to cast bronzes. 
Similarly, zoomorphie lamps (p. 61) have & 
long tradition in the arts and crafts of the Near 
East. In particular Coptic and Byzantine 
lamps had a considerable influence on the 
shapes of these vessels, and a few examples 
would have enlightened the reader. Bronzes, 
like ceramics, were made in sets. An aesthe- 
tically not very satisfactory early jug or ewer 
(no. 21) rouses the interest of the art historian 
and deserves a closer examination. lt belongs 
to a larger group of similar vessels which have 
in common a curious blend of Iranian and 
Coptic features. Representatives of this group 
are in the Benaki Museum in Athens, in the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, and in the Harari 
collection. (For the last see Migeon, Manuel, 
it, 1927, p. 30 and fig. 227. The present owner 
of this piece is not known to us.) 

The reviewer sometimes finds it difficult to 
accept some of Fehérvári's identifications of the 
nature of the objects, and certain dates either 
have to be revised or could be narrowed down. 
No. 161 (plate 57a) is presumably not a candle- 
Stick but & pricket lamp stand. Tt again must 
have belonged to a set, and has a number of 
parallels in Berlin, Paris, and other collections. 
No. 18 (p. 45) could hardly have been used as a 
lamp, but only as a lamp filler or a vessel for 
pouring liquids. 

The buckets nos. 89-92 (p. 59), if indeed they 
were used for food, would have to be tinned 
inside in order to avoid poisoning. Since this 
seems not to have been the case, the commonly 
accepted view that these vessels were used in 
baths for pouring water seems preferable. 

The signed bronze bird in the Hermitage 
Museum (p. 23, n. 6) is clearly dated 180/796-7. 
The date a.D. 726-7 in Mayer, Metalworkers, 
p. 85, ‘Sulaiman’, is but a printing mistake. 
The plaque no. 17 (p. 38) appears to be of pre- 
Islamic origin and should be compared to 
Achaemenid bracteates rather than to the door- 
knocker in Berlin (see Baer, Sphinres and 
harpies, pl. xxr). The jug in Berlin (p. 109, 
n. 3) signed by ‘ Alā al-Din al-Birjandi is dated 
Shawwäl 910/beg. March 1505, and not 911 
(Mayer, Metalworkers, 31-2). Incidentally, 
Timir hardly lived for 95 years (p. 109). The 
generally accepted date of his birth is 730/ 
1336, and not 4.». 1310. 

We find it difficult to follow the author in his 
analysis of the silver bowl no. 127 (pp. 100-3) 
and to accept its Syrian origin. The technique 
and the style of its decoration perfectly agree 
with the lobed body, all pointing to an East 
Iranian or Central Asian tradition (B. Marshak, 
Sogdian silver, Moscow, 1971, pp. 121-3; bowls 
T1 and T2, found in 1961 near Samarkand, in 
the Samarkand Museum, represent two early, 
c. sixth-century examples). The reading of 
the name of the owner of this bowl, Ulugh 
Qaymiz, on the other hand, as well as the late 
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twelfth-century date, are perfectly convincing. 

Minor errors in the identification of single 
motifs could have been avoided if the author 
had inspected the objects more closely. For 
instance, the musical instrument depicted on 
the dish 125 (plate 41a) and on the cylindrical 
box no. 130 (plate 43b) is evidently a tam- 
bourine and not a cymbal (p. 108). In either 
case the name of the instrument, called in 
Arabic daff, 1s traced on its surface. Moreover, 
the cymbal, as Fehérvári correctly points out, 
was grasped in the hand by a leather thong 
which passed through a boss (p. 108, no. 141), 
while the musicians on the box and the dish 
cluteh the instrument differently. Similarly, 
the two figures above the head of the enthroned 
dignitary on eandlestick no. 126 (p. 98) are 
hardly dancers or musicians, but flying genii 
holding a scarfor piece of cloth over the head of 
the prince. There are close iconographic paral- 
lels on frontispieces of al-Aghänt (IV, XI, XVII, 
XIX, XX) and on mid-thirteenth-century metal 
objects of Mesopotamian inspiration (basin of 
‘Ali b. Hamüd al-Mawsili, Tehran, Archaeolo- 
gical Museum; stand, formerly in the Arthur 
Sambon collection, Paris: reproduced in 
Grace D. Guest and R. Ettinghausen, ‘ The 
iconography of a Käshän lustre plate’, Ars 
Orientalis, tv, 1961, plates 6-7). 

A number of objects have changed hands and 
are no longer located in the collection mentioned 
in the catalogue. | The gold jug, once in the 
Kevorkian collection (p. 36), has been acquired 
by the Freer Gallery of Art (reg. no. 43. 1). The 
bronze casket dated 593/1197, formerly in the 
Stora collection (p. 91), is in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts (reg. no. 65.1113). 

These remarks do not invalidate the im- 
portance of the catalogue. By publishing the 
Keir collection the author has made accessible 
to scholars a considerable number of pre-~ 
viously unknown Islamic metal objects. We 
can only hope that 1t will inspire more students 
of Islamic art to study these and other bronzes 
more thoroughly. 

EVA BAER 


Peter J. CHELKOWSEI (ed.): Studies in 
art and literature of the Near Hast in 
honor of Richard Ettinghausen. xix, 
289 pp. front. [Salt Lake City]: 
Middle East} Center, University of 
Utah; [New York]: New York 
University Press, 1974. 


This handsome volume is dedicated to 
Professor Richard Ettinghausen, the great 
doyen of Islamic art, for his 40 years of out- 
standing scholarship. It was indeed 40 years of 
outstanding and persevering work, which is 
well corroborated by his extensive biblio- 
graphy, listed on |pp. 5-25, consisting of 221 
entries. No scholar engaged in research in 
Islamic art will |be able to work without 
referrmg to Ettinghausen's publications. 

The Festschrift contains 15 studies written by 
Ettinghausen's former students and by some 
of his friends. The text of the ‘ Presidential 
citation’ by James M. Hester, President of 
New York DAME is followed by the 
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prefaces of the Director of the Center of Near 
Eastern Studies, New York University, the 
Director of the Institute of Fine Arts, the 
Chairman of the Department of Near Eastern 
Languages, and the Director of the Middle 
East Center of the University of Utah. 'The 
introduction was written by the editor, Peter 
J. Chelkowski. 

The first article, by Priscilla P. Soucek, deals 
with the legend of Farhàd, its representation 
in the grotto of Taq-i Bustin, and how its 
interpretation has changed in Islamic times. 
In Islamic literature the grottoes, she writes, 
became ‘an emblem of Farhäd’s devotion to 
Shirin’. The Farhad and Shirin story forms 
the base of Kathleen R. F. Burrill’s study, who 
examines its treatment in Turkish literature. 
According to Turkish versions, Farhad was a 
Chinese prince. In the Karagóz plays it always 
had a happy ending. In a second article, at 
the end of the volume, the same author 
examines the effect of political changes on 
artists and men of letters in Turkey from the 
foundation of the Ottoman empire to the 
emergence of the Turkish Republic. Ehsan 
Yar-Shater's article examines the relationship 
between music and Persian poetry, while a 
study by William L. Hanaway, Jr., points out 
that ‘ close correspondence ' exist between the 
arts, but only for a short time. Oleg Grabar 
deals with the illustrations of manuscripts of 
the Afagämät of al-Hariri. He puts two 
questions: what was illustrated in the texts, 
and why ? The miniatures—he writes— were 
used instead of commentaries. They were 
pictures rather than illustrations. ‘ They made 
the manuscript more agreeable to read and to 
behold.’ 

Lois A. Giffen has two articles in the book. 
In the first, the author looks at the Muslim 
approach to the treatment of animals, while 
the second examines ‘ The lion, the panther, 
the ibex and the beaver: remarks on the 
durability of some zoological ‘‘ knowledge ”’’. 
Marie Lukens Swietochowski investigates the 
relationship that existed between the painter 
of Persian miniatures and his text. She 
correctly believes, that the knowledge of the 
text was presupposed, and that some kind of 
iconography already existed for the illustrations 
of certain scenes. Miniature painting, she 
concludes, developed on different lines, but 
painters adhered to the traditional icono- 
graphy. Marcia E. Maguire contributes two 
studies. The first focuses on the relationship 
between the painter and his text in the 
Shahnama, The second article deals with the 
characterization of Rustam and Isfandiyàr in 
the Shahnaéma. The fate of Rustam and 
Shurräb is the subject of Minoo S. Southgate’s 
article. The differences between ‘ traditional ' 
and ‘sacred’ arts in Persia are discussed by 
Seyyed Hossein Nasr, and he claims that 
‘Persian ''traditional arb" in general and 
** sacred art " in particular have left a heritage 
of unbelievable richness for the Persian people ’. 
Schuyler Camman's article deals with cosmic 
symbolism that can be observed on Sanguszko 
carpets.  ' Pictural symbols'—he claims— 
* appear on sixteenth century Persian carpets.’ 
Khosrow Mostafi writes about ‘ Idris Shah, a 
latter-day Süf ?. 
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The 15 studies in the Festschrift deal with 
several new, or little-explored and exploited 
aspects of Islamic art and literature, and 
accordingly they present a very valuable 
volume. A most worthy present to Richard 
Ettinghausen, to whom we all wish many more 
fruitful and successful years. 


GÉZA FEHERVARI 


AKBAR S. AHMED: Millennium and 
charisma among Pathans: a critical 
essay in social anthropology. (Inter- 
national Library of Anthropology.) 
xvii 173 pp. London, etc.: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1976. £4.95. 


* Some one, or nobody, knows I wot 
Who or which or why or what 
Is the Akond of Swat.’ 


The hero of Dr. Ahmed’s book is the grand- 
son of that exotic individual who, for Edward 
Lear and many literate Britons, summed up 
the obscurity of Asia. Students of that conti- 
nent may well construe Lear's verses as a 
challenge to them to thrust aside the veils 
which obscure the delights of their mysteries 
from the public gaze and to replace happy 
ignorance with pleasurable understanding. 
Alas! Ahmed's book is unlikely to displace 
Lear's presentation of the Akhünd in the 
publie affections for that picturesque Pathan is 
now concealed in impenetrable and repellent 
prose. What is the innocent reader to make of 
such phrases as ‘a syndrome of defeat 
enveloped Islamic endeavour', (p. 85) ‘an 
atmosphere of predisposability * (p. 86 and 
again p. 106) and ‘ the majoritarian needs of 
society ' (p. 112) ? Such leaden infelicities are 
not the simple and forgivable errors eaused by 
ignorance of & language that is not one's own 
but the more culpable sins of academie hubris. 
Ahmed is ruled by a professional language 
originally created as a useful tool—and other 
anthropologists might do well to reflect upon 
the perils of unintelligibility and the merits of 
exorcism as à cure. Jargon has its baser 
attractions: it confers prestige upon the 
initiated, clothes their commonplaces in an 
appearance of erudition, and it is much easier 
to learn than Greek, a language which formerly 
fulfilled a similar purpose. And yet, against 
the gaze of those unwilling to be hoodwinked, 
jargon offers no greater protection than did 
the emperor's clothes and, for the amusement 
of historians, I offer the following luminous 
observation, culled from p. 139: * Historical 
events, like anthropological societal sequences, 
require dates to remove ambiguity and provide 
useful diacritical boundaries ?. 

Those readers still agog to learn what this 
book is actually about are asked to forgive the 
preceding remarks, which are, I hope, no 
mere wanton abuse of a reviewer's privileged 
position, but à necessary preliminary to ex- 
posing a major defect of the work. It will, 
however, already be apparent that Ahmed 
has no desire to compete with Edward Lear. 
In fact, the man in his sights is Professor 
Fredrik Barth, author of Political leadership 
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among Swat Pathans, London, 1959, a book 
which, as Ahmed justly comments, has come 
to be regarded not only as an authoritative 
study of the Pathans of Swat but also as a 
valuable guide to the political behaviour of 
Pathans in general. Ahmed thinks this 
confidence in Barth is misplaced: that Barth 
was mistaken in his interpretation of the 
situation in Swat and that his model is in- 
adequate for the understanding even of the 
Yüsufzays of that country, still more for a 
comprehension of the deportment of other 
Pathans. Barth is accused of applying Euro- 
pean values to Pathan society, particularly 
that he depicts Pathans to be seeking pri- 
marily their own individual advantage. Barth, 
writes Ahmed, studied too limited an area and 
gave undue emphasis to the khans, their family 
connexions, their alliances, and their rivalries, 
exaggerating the importance of these in Pathan 
politics and minimizing the part played by the 
Wali. By contrast, Ahmed claims that Pathans 
are restrained by their social condition; it is 
one of the contentions of this essay, he remarks 
portentously, that Swat man was not simply 
political man but also economic and religious 
man. In support of his view Ahmed offers a 
new interpretation of the history of Swat 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
based upon published sources. A consideration 
of three key episodes extracted from this 
account may enable readers to understand his 
argument. 

The story begins with the establishment 
in the mid-nineteenth century of the Sufi, 
‘Abd al-Ghaffar (d. 1877), as a political leader 
in Swat, challenging the authority of the 
khäns. Ahmed compares ‘Abd al-Ghaffar’s 
career with those of the leaders of other 
Islamic revivalist movements, such as the 
Mahdiyya and the Saniisiyya, and sets them 
in the context of a discussion of the role of 
Süfis in Islamic history. At this point questions, 
reflecting on his main thesis, begin to arise. 
Was the politicization of Süfi groups a novel 
phenomenon in the nineteenth century ? Were 
Süfis invariably opposed to colonial powers 
and is it correct to depict the Sudanese Mahdi 
as a mere anti-British warrior ? Uf the answers, 
as seems likely, are in the negative, then 
Ahmed's argument concerning the novelty and 
significance of the part played by Süfis in 
nineteenth-century Muslim history (and by 
implication that of the Akhünd in Swat) is 
weakened. Curiously, however, in view of these 
comparisons, Ahmed endeavours to argue that 
Pathan society and history are unique and 
therefore not susceptible of analysis in the 
manner of Barth, but, in so arguing, Ahmed 
claims as peculiar to Pathan society char- 
acteristics which are common to many other 
societies. 

The second major landmark in Ahmed's 
interpretation of Swat history 1s the tribal 
uprising of 1897-8. Ahmed discusses the 
impaot of these disturbances in the Malakand 
area alone, but does not hesitate to characterize 
all the frontier disturbances as ' millenarian 
movements'; using the term loosely to des- 
cribe ‘a spontaneous, universal and histor- 
ically short-lived native reaction to economic 
and political stimulus”, led by  messianic 
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leaders, national heroes, and prophets, who 
promise a better future or a return to a happier 
past and who are supported by the poor and 
dispossessed. (p. 105). 
‘ millennium ' in this way seems to be to dram 
1b of any useful meaning. It is true that 
Norman Cohn used the term in à sense rather 
wider than its narrow Christian eschatological 
usage, but he specifically avoided employing 
it in & fashion which would embrace the acti- 
vities of a modern social democratic party. If 
this criticism is just then one of Ahmed’s two 
key concepts becomes shrouded in ambiguity. 
What of the second ? The leaders of tribal 
resistance, Ahmed argues, were not the khäns 
(who were inclined to collaborate with the 
British) but the mullàs. The defeat of the 
iisings, the discrediting of the khäns, and the 
failure of the millenarian leaders, the mulläs, 
to deliver what they had promised led to 
chaos on the frontier and caused men to seek 
& strong charismatic leader. This leader was 
to be Miangül ‘Abd al-Wädäd, grandson of 
‘Abd al-Ghaffär, who now became ünd. 
Miangül owed his position to ‘charisma ’ 
inherited from his grandfather and to his own 
personal ‘charisma’, claims Ahmed, and 
comments solemnly that ‘ there is a circular 
and cumulative causation between funds, 
followers and charisma’. A cynic might well 
retort that a similar connexion exists between 
money, followers, and almost anything. It is, 
however, Ahmed’s use of the term ‘ charisma ? 
which gives rise to the gravest doubts. 

Max Weber distinguished three varieties of 
leadership: traditional, legal-rational, and 
charismatic. For some perverse reason it is 
the last which has exercised à magnetic 
attraction upon adepts of the political and 
social sciences. Such was the passion of its ' 
worshippers that those who attended the 1975 
SOAS conference on leadership 1n South Asia 
mught have been forgiven for supposing that 
charismatic leadership was the only leadership 
worth having and. that exponents of the first 
two varieties were second-rate leaders of little 
interest to the connoisseur. Ahmed would have 
been &t home at that conference for, without 
a sidelong glance at its neighbours, he seizes 
the romentic and capacious silver casket of 
charisma. Yet it is difficult to see why the 
Akhünd's early claims to authority might not 
be derived from the traditional respect accorded 
to the religious arbitrator and why his later 
claims might not have been based upon the 
legal-rational system he created, but which 
Ahmed prefers to term the institutionalization 
of charisma. 

The third key stage in the development of 
Swat, according to Ahmed, 1s the growth of 
state power under the auspices of the Akhfind. 
Ahmed accuses Barth of neglecting the im- 
portance of a process which, it is alleged, 
transformed political relations within Swat 
and converted that country into an Oriental 
despotism, in which the power of the khäns 
was wholly subordinated to that of the ruler. 
This reviewer yields to no one 1n the emphasis 
which he places upon the importance of the 


growth of state power as a dynamic factor m 


modern history, but yet feels some unease at 
the extent of the claims which Ahmed makes 
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for the extent of state authority in Swat in 
. this period. The resolution of this point, 
however, must await 3 study of the archival 
sources. In 1969 the new system, whatever 
its character, was brought to an end by the 
incorporation of Swat within Pakistan and the 
consequential creation of a different political 
network. 

Three general comments may be made in 
conclusion. First, Ahmed exaggerates the 
differences between his own approach and that 
of Barth. There is no substantial disagreement 
between them concerning the importance to 
be attached to the constraints imposed by the 
social system of the Pathans. Barth does not 
assert that the Pathan is a political equivalent 
of Alfred Marshall's economic man, merely 
that some possibilities for political bargaining 
are open to him. And Ahmed explicitly rejects 
à completely holistic approach claiming that he 
seeks a middle way. The differences between 
them really concern only the area of politica] 
bargaining; mysticism may obscure the 
political process but it does not replace it. 
Second, althoughit may well be that Barth gave 
too much emphasis to the khäns it also seems 
probable that Ahmed has misrepresented the 
power of the ünd, turning him into a 
Pathan Jan Bockelson, in a manner which 
suggests that the faults of ethnocentricity may 
not be all on one side. Third, and this is the 
heart of my complaint concerning this book, 
what might have been & useful discussion of 
some interesting and worthwhile points has 
been made sterile by the author's yearning for 
a dramatie confrontation over great issues, 
his veneration of the mystieal, and his in- 
ability to write decent English. 

M. X. YAPP 


R. L. Turner: Collected papers, 1912- 
1973. (School of Oriental and African 
Studies.) xvi, 435 pp. London, etc. : 
Oxford University Press, 1975. £10. 


This edition of the collected papers of Sir 
Ralph Turner, covering a span of 61 years, 
brings within a single compass his writings 
published during this long period in & variety 
of Oriental journals, and renders easily 
accessible a series of contributions which are 
of fundamental importance to the under- 
standing of the linguistic development of the 
modern Indo-Aryan languages. With & small 
number of exceptions all the articles are con- 
cerned with this subject, and this makes their 
collected publieation particularly valuable. 
With this volume to put beside the two great 
dictionaries scholars and students have now 
at their disposal in complete form the lifetime’s 
work which Sir Ralph Turner has devoted to 
this subject. 

Sir Ralph’s appointment to the Indian 
Educational Service in 1913 and to a lecture- 
ship in Sanskrit and English Literature at 
Queen's College, Benares provided both the 
stimulus to his study of the modern Indo- 
Aryan languages, and the opportunity to 
pursue this study on the spot. Along with 
Jules Bloch he was the first scholar to apply 
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the principles of the Junggrammatiker, which 
he had imbibed at Cambridge, to the study 
of the modern Indo-Aryan languages. In 
accordance with this tradition his work is 
throughout characterized by exhaustive col- 
lection of material, meticulous attention to 
detail, and rigorous analysis. Although it 1s 
now more than 50 years since many of these 
articles were written, they have not dated, 
except to a minor degree and in matters of 
detail, and since they deal to a large extent 
with the historical phonology of the Indo- 
Aryan languages, they constitute in their 
totality the most valuable available textbook 
on that subject. 

The earliest articles in the collection deahng 
with modern Indo-Aryan were produced 
during Turner’s first period of residence at 
Benares: ' The Indo-Aryan nasals in Gujrati ? 
appeared in JRAS in 1915 and ‘ The Indo- 
Germanic accent in Marathi’ in the same 
Journal in 1916. Service in the first World 
War from 1915 caused on the one hand an 
interruption of his studies but on the other 
hand introduced him to the Nepali language 
of the Gurkha regiments in which he served, 
which was in due course to lead to the publi- 
cation of the Nepali dictionary in 1931. In 
the interval a number of articles on the langu- 
age were produced which are incorporated in 
the present collection (nos. 6, 8, and 9 in 
1921-2). The period following his return to 
academic life, first at Benares again, and from 
1922 at the School of Oriental Studies, 
University of London, was particularly pro- 
li&c. During this period, while work on the 
Nepali dictionary was going on, some of tho 
largest and most important articles in the 
present collection were produced. The 
following can perhaps be singled out as being 
of particular importance: ‘ Gujarati phono- 
logy ° (J RAS, 1921); ‘ The Sindhi recursives ' 
(BSOS, 1x, 2, 1924); ‘ Cerebralization in 
Sindhi’ (JRAS, 1924); ‘Middle Indian -d- 
and -dd-' (in W. Kirfel (ed.), Beiträge zur 
lateraius wissenschaft ... Indiens. Festgabe 
H. Jacobi, Bonn, 1926); ‘The position of 
Romani in Indo-Aryan’ (Journal of the Gypsy 
Lore Society, Third Series, v, 4, 1926); ‘ The 
future stem in Asoka (BSOS, vr, 2, 1931); 
‘Sanskrit dkseli and Pali acchati in modern 
Indo-Aryan’ (BSOS, viri, 2-3, 1936) ; ‘ Antici- 
pation of normal sound-changes in Indo- 
Aryan ’ (TPS, 1973). 

During the 20 years (1937-57) that Sir 
Ralph Turner was Director of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies little time was 
left to him for scholarly activity, but this was 
fully resumed on his retirement, and ıt 
resulted in due course in the publication of the 
Comparative dictionary of the Indo-Aryan 
languages. In the same period the publication 
of articles was resumed, and nos. 34 to 44 in 
the present collection represent the fruits of 
this period of activity. Of these, two can be 
singled out as being of particular interest and 
importance. That entitled ‘Sanskrit buddhi ' 
(no. 39: in Zndo-Iranica . mélanges présentés 
à Georg Morgenstierne, Wiesbaden, 1964) deals 
with those cases where, on the evidence of 
some modern languages the first of a combin- 
ation of dentals is replaced by a sibilant, which, 
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when preceded by ? or « is then cerebralized : 
e.g. *buzdhi *büdhi- — Ashkun büro ‘ mind, 
thought’, etc. The sibilant treatment is 
found also in Iranian, but in that case the 
sibilant is unaffected by a preceding ¢ or 4, 
showing the two processes to be independent. 
It is perhaps going too far to say that the 
regular Sanskrit treatment is in all cases due 
to analogical replacement, since the pheno- 
menon discussed in this article could be dia- 
lectal in nature. Article 40 (‘ Geminates after 
long vowel in Indo-Aryan’, BSOAS, xxx, 1, 
1967; supplemented by no. 44, ‘ Pali phasu- 
and dätta- °, BSOAS, XXXVI, 2, 1973) examines 
in detail the instances of early shortening of 
geminate consonants when preceded by an 
originally long vowel with the conclusion that 
the dialectal origin of this phenomenon is in the 
East. In this connexion I had occasion to note 
(BSOAS, xxxvin, 1, 1975, 68 ff.) that, when 
the long vowel involved was -à-, it represented 
in some of these cases not derivational vrddhi 
but IE -o-. On these lines I would add to this 
list Pa. ädāsa- * mirror’ representing original 
*ädäréa- with -d- out of the original -o-, else- 
where replaced by the standardized ädaréa-. 
The alternative explanation (p. 432) that there 
was simplification of -ss- to -8-, and, associated 
with it, compensatory lengthening of an 
original short vowel is not so likely, in view of 
its early attestation and the fact that this type 
of change is not characteristic of Pali (p. 421). 
The same explanation seems to account for 
some derivatives of the root garh-/galh- 
mentioned on p. 384, e.g. Sindhi galh: * speech ° 
Mult. galh * word’, pl. galht ‘abuse’. Turner 
remarks that ‘despite the à of Sindhi and 
Multäni” the words appear to be connected 
with Skt. garhā ‘ abuse’, but the assumption 
of an original -o- in an i-stem (as in kársi-, etc.) 
&dequately accounts for this galhi-. The 
further suggestion that late Skt. gali- * abuse’ 
is derived from this source is also without 
doubt correct, even though it is not retained 
in CDIAL. 

Some of the etymologies given in these 
articles are in C DI A L replaced. by better ones. 
Such is the case with H samana ‘to be con- 
tained in' (p. 30; better CDIAL 12975), 
Guj. bhino ‘ wet’ (p. 34; better CDI A L 9500), 
S gut ‘anus’ (p. 196; better CDIAL 4194), 
S nivào * calm’ (p. 201; better CDI AL 7416). 
A few etymologies given in these articles have 
not found their way into CDIAL, in some 
cases probably accidentally; e.g. Guj. majus 
‘box’ (not in 9721; of. Skt. majjüsü beside 
manjisa); Guj. mogro ‘jasmine’ (Skt. mud- 
gara-, Pkt. moggara-). In other cases an 
etymology suggested in an article has not been 
included in CDIAL on account of its un- 
certainty; e.g. *sthiryati (p. 138) which is not 
feasible as the original of Guj. thijvü * congeal ?. 
In this case, however, an alternative explana- 
tion is available; it can be from *sttyate a 4th 
class present from the root stya- with a weak 
form that is elsewhere known (cf. Pa. thina- 
and CDIAL 13731). 

There are a few other items which deserve 
some comment. The derivation of Nep. 
buwüri * son's wife ’, etc. from Skt. vyavahärika 
‘female slave’ (p. 385 and CDIAL 12177) is 
not possible, because in the only passage from 
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which this word is quoted the text should read, 
and in the critical edition does read, 
vyävahärikäk to be translated * palace officials’. 
A better clue to the etymology of these words 
is provided by the Sanskrit word vyavaharikà 
‘broom’ which the Sanskrit lexicographers 
have preserved, and which is probably to be 
derived, with Middle Indian -v- < -p- from 
vyapahr- 'to remove' rather than from 
vyavahr-. The verb and noun are directly 
represented in H buhürnà ‘to sweep’ and 
buhäri ‘ broom’, and a late Sanskrit bahukara- 
‘sweeper ° and bahukari ‘ broom’ were falsely 
reconstructed on the basic of some such 
vernacular forms. The above-mentioned 
words can be attached here, since presumably 
in the ordinary Indian household the duty 
of sweeping out the house fell on the daughter- 
in-law. 

The Guj. pejorative forms kadhan ‘ spoilt 
grain’ and kaput ‘bad son’ (p. 106) do not 
contain the prefix ka-, but represent Skt. 
kudhanya- and kuputra- which also, according 
to the rules given, would develop in this way. 
The variation between S miranu ‘to meet’ 
(p. 227), eto. and H milnà, eto. is explained on 
the basis of the -d-/-l- alternation in Sanskrit, 
and this could be so; alternatively the r-forms 
could be due to the influence of the synony- 
mous root bhid ‘to meet’. Romani zal ‘to 
eat’, along with Pa. khdyita- ‘eaten’ and 
BHS khdyati ‘eats’ could contain a more 
primitive form of this root, without the 
extension -d in khad-. Sinh. dadi ‘ strong’ is 
probably of Dravidian origin; of. DED 2249. 
The same is probably true of Or. bend 
‘thatching grass’; it is quoted in connexion 
with the words meaning ‘ bamboo ’, Skt. venu-, 
etc., but bamboo is not used for thatching, 
and the Or. word is more likely to be derived 
from the Dravidian verb meaning ‘ to thatch ' 
given in DED 4562. 

Derivatives from Skt. pälayati ' protects’ 
(Guj. palvü, p. 97 ,and CDIAL 8129) have in 
modern Indo-Aryan to a wide extent developed 
the meaning ‘ nourish, feed up ’ and there are 
corresponding intransitives usually with the 
meaning ‘to be nourished’. This develop- 
ment of meaning, and the creation of corres- 
ponding intransitives can be regarded as 
natural developments from the original Skt. 
palayati, as Turner does, but there may be 
more in i6 than that, since H. W. Bailey has 
drawn attention to an Iranian pār- ‘to 
nourish’, and a corresponding Indo-Aryan 
base might be seen as a contributing factor in 
these forms. Iranian -r- could be for original 
-l- preserved by Indo-Aryan, and two roots, 
one meaning ‘ to guard ’ and the other meaning 
‘to nourish ’ could have coalesced here. It is 
possible that the same base pal- * to nourish’ 
is to be found in pälana- ‘ beest-milk ’, since 
the milk produced immediately after calving 
is especially nourishing. The only other 
etymology suggested for this word, namely 
Drav. pal ‘milk’ does not account for the 
suffix -ana or the specialized meaning. The 
same base, but this time with a development 
of -l- to -r- as in Iranian may also be seen in 
Skt. padrana-, päranä ‘ eating after a fast’. In 
view of this specialized meaning this word is 
usually connected with pärayati * take across’, 
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but it is not invariably so used. In ÆKumara- 
sambhava, 5, 22, the word is used of the 
exiguous nourishment taken by Pärvati during 
her practice of extreme fapas, and it is to be 
translated simply ‘ nourishment’. This being 
the case we may conclude that the word is 
ultimately to be connected with the above- 
mentioned Iranian base pdr ‘to nourish’, 
though popular etymology had come to connect 
it with párayati. 

The proof-reading of the volume has been 
done with very great care, and misprints are 
exceedingly rare. Isolated examples are 
Russian jódra for jádra (p. 214), Skt. bhrastra 
for bhastra (ibid.), Av. bartea- for barata- (p. 224) 
and Romani sosot (p. 260, 1. 6 from bottom) 
for Joša. 

T. BURROW 


J. GONDA: Selected studies presented to 
the author by the staff of the Oriental 
Institute, Utrecht University, on the 
occasion of his 70th birthday. 5 vols. : x, 
545 pp., front.; x, 522 pp.; x, 511 
pp.; x, 540 pp.; x, 532 pp. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1975. Guilders 390. 


Published over less than 40 years (alongside 
so many major independent works), a selection 
of one hundred and twenty-seven of Jan 
Gonda's scholarly articles reappears here, 
reproduced on good-quality paper and beauti- 
fully cloth-bound, in honour of his seventieth 
birthday. No such collection could be more 
justified, either from the point of view of 
consistent high quality or from that of im- 
proved accessibility. Few readers can have 
kept pace with an output so prolific and so 
dispersed: some 60 journals (including 
BSOAS) and felicitation volumes, etc., are 
involved. 

Throughout the 2,650 pp., one is conscious 
of the advantage of Gonda’s long-standing 
claim to be the only living teacher of both 
Sanskrit and Malay. It emerges clearly in his 
investigation of the Indonesian attestation of 
classical Indian culture, and also in his contri- 
bution to Indo-European and Indonesian 
linguistics—many a problem in the one being 
usefully clarified by comparative reference to 
the other. 

The earliest papers included are of 1932-3 
and illustrate the importance of Old Javanese 
attestation of Sanskrit vocabulary and texts. 
* Etymologica [lavanga, la$una, salakd, marica]’ 
{Acta Or., 1932), reproduced in vol. v, 229 ff., 
established Indonesian or Austro-Asiatic 
origin for some Sanskrit botanical words; 
‘ Einige Mitteilungen über das altjavanische 
Brahmánda Puràna' (Acta Or., 1933) v, 
356 ff., gave the best demonstration to date of 
the need to take into account the valuable 
Indonesian recensions of purünie and epic 
literature, when seeking to establish the 
textual history of the Indian texts themselves. 

The scope of Gonda's most recent articles 
has widened, of course, so that they now 
include some of the most important contri- 
butions that any scholar has made to Vedic 
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study since the last war. Nevertheless, they 
offer the same economical and effective alterna- 
tion of basic philological monographs and speci- 
fically semantic studies that was noted in his 
early work. They illustrate, incidentally, the 
panoramic vigilance required of Gonda’s 
regular readers: ‘The Mudgalopanisad 
[introduction ; translation; annotations] ’ 
(WZKSO, 1968-9), ım, 499 ff.; ‘Siva in 
Indonesien! (WZKSO, 1970) iv, 91 £ff.; 
‘Karman ...in ancient Java’ (E. C. Majumdar 
felicitation volume, 1970), rv, 337 8.; “The 
Sanskrit particle api” (Lingua, 1968), nm, 
157 ff.; 'ayatana' (Adyar Library Bulletin, 
1969), 1r, 178 ff.,; ‘ Visnu's name Aniruddha ? 
(itam, 1969), xv, 42 ff.; *... royal titles in 
ancient Iran ' (Bulletin of the Iranian Cultural 
Foundation, 1969), 1, 432 ff; and ‘The 
meaning of Vedic kart’ (JG Jh. RI, 1969-70), 
rr, 287 ff. 

The selection includes one or two papers in 
French and Dutch, besides those in virtually 
flawless English and German. A series of 
articles on Indonesian linguistics that appeared. 
in BT'LV (1938-53) in Dutch is included in 
vol. v in the form of an English rendering, 
along with two other articles translated from 
similar sources. 

The papers have been collected in five 
volumes. Vol. 1, entitled Indo-European 
linguistics, contains the indispensable studies 
of IE *yo-, *k'i-, *k"e, etc. from Lingua and 
Mnemosyne, together with relevant studies of 
Greek, Latin or Sanskrit: e.g. ' The character 
of the Sanskrit accusative’ (Miscelánea 
Martinet, 1957). 

Vol. xr, Sanskrit word studies, combines 
material of linguistic importance (papers on 
anta, ^aniara, api, kari, eto.) with study of 
culturally significant concepts (adhvaryu, &ya- 
tana, alamkara, utsava, guru, etc.; also Av. 
spanta). 

Vol. xx, Sanskrit grammatical and philological 
studies, contains & large residue of Sanskrit 
linguistic material, with which has been 
associated textual studies bearing on the 
Veda. The colon inserted in the title of this 
volume after the word ‘ Sanskrit’ is presum- 
ably a perpetuated misprint; the tables of 
contents are not without minor misprints 
besides. 

Vol. xv, History of ancient Indian religion, 
tends to pre-empt titles with & bearing on 
Hinduism and Buddhism, e.g. the word-study 
of Aniruddha and the strongly philological 
accounts of ‘ The simantonnayana as described 
in the Grhyasütras ' (East and West, 1956) and 
‘The Indra festival according to the Athar- 
vavedins [translation of Kauéikasütra 140] ’ 
(JAOS, 1967). Here also are the papers on the 
Borobudur Mahakarmavibhanga (! Karman... 
in ancient Java") and on the OJav. Agastya- 
parvan (Puräna, 1962). 

Vol. v, Indonesian linguistics, valuably 
brings together Gonda’s very substantial 
contribution to this previously neglected 
subject, especially over the years 1939-54, 
The series from Lingua, 1947-52, is a clear 
and concise introduction to Indonesian 
linguistics that should still be most useful to 
students, along with the dozen papers that 
are appearing here for the first time in 
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English. More articles on OJav. literature 
are found here (Bhagavadgita, Brahmünda- 
purära, Bharata-yuddha). 

The whole amounts to a magnificent con- 
tribution to knowledge of the ancient language, 
religion, and culture of southern Asia, a proud 
monument to Dutch scholarship, and & great 
credit to the Oriental Institute of Utrecht 
University and Messrs. E. J. Brill. 


J. C. WRIGHT 


GANESH GAUR (comp.): Catalogue of 


Panjabi printed books added to the India 
Office Library, 1902-1964. xii, 404 
pp. London: Foreign and Common- 
wealth Office, 1975. £17.50. 


The India Office Library houses the most 
important collection of pre-1947 Panjabi books 
in existence outside India and Pakistan. 
Specialists have therefore been for some time 
keenly awaiting the appearance of this cata- 
logue, whose publication was sadly delayed 
by the premature death of its compiler, the 
late Dr. Ganesh Gaur. Now at last the gap 
in coverage of the Library's holdings between 
the first catalogue of the indefatigable Blum- 
hardt and the current Union catalogue of Asian 
publications has been filled. We already have 
another posthumous catalogue, in many ways 
comparable, although dealing with & smaller 
collection, in the late Dr. Barnett's Panjabi 
printed books in the British Museum: a supple- 
mentary catalogue (1961), as well as the 
important selective list in W. G. Barrier’s 
The Sikhs and their literature (1970). It will 
therefore be seen that the bibliography of the 
Panjabi book collections in London is now 
particularly well advanced by comparison 
with those relating to other languages of the 
subcontinent. The present catalogue is in fact 
the first in a projected new series designed 
to follow Blumhardt for the other language 
holdings of the India Office Library. 

The catalogue lists nearly 6,000 items by 
author, and is provided with title and subject 
indexes. Miss Eileen Dimes, who was respo- 
sible for completing Ganesh Gaur's work and 
seeing it through the press, rightly draws 
attention in her brief introduction to the 
particular interest of the extensive holdings 
of verse pamphlets dealing with contemporary 
events and issues; the excellent short des- 
errptions of contents provided must whet the 
appetite of anyone interested in this crucial 
period. Holdings of these items, and of other 
Panjabi material, which includes much 
traditional poetry, as well as many works 
relating to Sikhism and to Islam, are parti- 
cularly comprehensive for the period up to 
about 1930. Thereafter very much less complete 
coverage seems to have been attempted. While 
the catalogue indicates a relative increase in 
acquisitions from about 1955, these later 
items lack the individual interest of the 
earlier material, partly because of the vastly 
changed status of Panjabi in post-1947 Indian 
Panjab, and partly no doubt because of the 
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less favourable circumstances for obtaming 
ephemera. 

Because of the overlapping boundaries of 
religion, script, and language, it is almost 
inevitable that there should be some doubt 
a3 to what should be included in or excluded 
from a collection of Panjabi books. Thus a 
few items in Sindhi printed in Gurmukhi are 
included here, while most, but not all, of the 
Multani books in Persian script—included 
with Panjabi in Barnett’s British Museum 
catalogue—are excluded: more seriously, it 
would seem that a number of the Panjab: 
books relating to Sikhism listed by Barrier 
as being held by the India Office Library have 
been omitted. 

The large escalation in printing costs has 
necessitated the preparation of the catalogue 
by photo-offset from IBM typescript. So far 
as the main body of the text is concerned, 
the result 18, however, quite clear and satis- 
factory: but it is unfortunate that it should 
have been found necessary to produce the 
subject index in such a orabbed format. This 
is an important part of the book as an in- 
strument for research, and the user would have 
been greatly aided by a slightly more generous 
provision of space between the various subject 
groupings. 

Panjabi bibliography is fraught with parti- 
cular problems, which stem from the diff- 
culties involved in transliterating from two 
totally different scripts, in which regularity 
of orthography has hardly been attained even 
now, particularly in the case of the Persian 
script. These inherent difficulties must have 
been considerably increased in this case by 
the death of the original compiler, and it would 
be somewhat ungenerous in the circumstances 
to cavil at many blemishes of detail. Users 
should, however, be advised that the entries 
for items in Persian script are on the whole 
rather less accurate than for those printed in 
Gurmukhi. Many vocalizations in trans- 
literated Persian titles are wrong, and ‘ayn 
is too often misplaced or omitted, besides being 
irritatmgly represented as ': while the 
spelling * Mohammad ’, used throughout, has 
no justification from Gurmukhi orthography, 
as supposed in the introduction. More im- 
portant, given the arrangement of the catalo- 
gue by author, are failures to provide adequate 
cross-references in all cases: one is, therefore, 
unnecessarily puzzled to find Prabha under 
‘Fazal Uddin, Josua ’, but the same author's 
Adabt afsäne under * Afzal Uddin °, or Romantic 
[sic] Panjabi kavi under ‘ Gupäl Singh Dardi’, 
but the writer’s other books under ‘ Gopal 
Singh, Dr’. 

Apart from the last objection, these criticisms 
do not seriously impair the catalogue’s use- 
fulness as a working tool, and it will have to be 
acquired by any library seriously concerned 
with Panjabi. One is nevertheless apprehen- 
sive that 1ts inevitably high price may prove 
a serious impediment to its distribution, 
particularly in the Panjab itself, and still 
more apprehensive about the price of subse- 
quent India Office Library catalogues. Perhaps 
the latter reflection may serve to console 
purchasers of the present volume ! 

O. SHACKLE 


~ 
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DATTA SHANKARRAO KHARBAS: Maha- 
rashtra and the Marathas: their history 
and culture. A bibliographic quide to 
Western language materials. xxiii, 642 
pp. Boston, Mass.: G. K. Hall and 

Co., [1976]. $32. 


This bibliographic guide almost baffles 
description, but I shall do my best. Firstly, 
it seems to be a re-ordering of the material 
which was published under the same title by 
the South Asia Center of the University of 
Rochester in 1973. Of this there is no mention 
in the present volume. The earlier work was 
simply a long list, alphabetized under authors 
and divided into three sections of which the 
first two consisted of bibliographies and re- 
ference works relating to India and to 
Maharashtra respectively while the third was 
entitled rather charmingly ' The other items ? 
and ran without break for just short of 300 pp. 
It was, of course, virtually useless except 
perhaps for isolated scholars without access to 
the author catalogue of a good Oriental 
library and for those prepared to flip over the 
pages in the hope of trouvailles. The author's 
silence upon the subject of this previous 
avatar of his work perhaps indicates his 
awareness of its limitations. 

This new book attempts to make a subject 
catalogue out of substantially the same 
material by dividing it into 18 sections to 
which are assigned the letters A to R. The 
entries consist of what were presumably the 
original typewritten cards, set up in blocks of 
10 to a page and photographed. The cards 
are numbered consecutively within each 
section—e.g. L. 299. Apart from the addition 
of this number the cards appear to be in their 
pristine state and contain faint little pencil 
scribbles in the corners which we are supposed, 
I take it, not to notice. Mostly these are 
locations, predominantly U. of R. (University 
of Rochester no doubt), but more intriguing 
and obscure annotations also occur. 

It would be interesting to know what sub- 
jeots these 18 sections represent, but since they 
are not listed in the table of contents a little 
patience is required. There are no headings at 
the top of the page so that to find the start of 
section H, for example, one must turn the 
pages until one notices that card numbers 
preceded by G have given way to H. and then 
work back to H.1. Here one finds a title in 
lower-case type—obviously a typed slip 
inserted, often at a rakish angle, into the 
assembly of cards before they were photo- 
graphed—proclaiming in this case ‘ Geo- 
graphy’. This engagingly cheap and simple 
device is not fool-proof, however, for the 
author has forgotten to provide a title to 
section J. Since it is short and contains only 
36 apparently disparate items, one can only 
say that alphabetically it must fall between 
I for 'History' (2,278 items) and K for 
' Journalism and press °’ (8 items), for the titles 
of the sections are themselves arranged 
alphabetically except for A which is ‘ Biblio- 
graphy and reference’ and appears to have 
been inherited from the two shorter sections 
of the earlier publication. In fact a closer 
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inspection of the contents of J has aroused the 
awful suspicion that J stands for ‘ Indology ’. 

Within each section are subdivisions, 
graced by the author in his introduction with 
the title of ‘subject categories’. The cards 
are ordered alphabetically by author within 
these subdivisions so that to discover the 
confines of a subdivision one has merely to 
find by inspection the point where, for example, 
Wadia is suddenly followed by Banerjea and 
there one will see, with luck, a little typed 
slip bearing the title of the subsection. 

With such vague categories, placed in so 
meaningless an order and with such slipshod 
preparation, it hardly needs saying that the 
assignment of individual titles to a particular 
subject is done with the most ludicrous 
inconsistency, and that the omissions and the 
inclusions are sometimes extraordinary. After 
going through the L (' Language, linguistics 
and literature °} section fairly carefully I have 
accumulated a row of exclamation and question 
marks that it would be tedious to enumerate. 

As in the earlier work there is an author 
index and a list of abbreviations of periodicals. 

It would not be correct to describe this 
bibliography as useless. If, having paid his 
32 dollars, the owner is prepared to draw up 
a table of contents for himself and then write 
in the titles of the subseotions at the head of 
each page, it is possible that on occasion he may 
find, by design rather than good fortune, an 
item that he did not know about before. The 
author has no doubt laboured hard according 
to his lights, the University of Rochester and 
the United States government have apparently 
provided untold dollars, two fat books have 
been published and nicely bound. It is the 
appalling waste that has provoked this unkind 
attack on what might otherwise have been 
best passed by in silence. 

I. M. P. RAESIDE 


PRATAPADITYA PaL: Nepal: where the 
gods are young. 136 pp. [New York]: 
Asia Society in association with John 
Weatherhil, Ine., [1975]. $19.95. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Phaidon Press. 
£9.95.) 


This is the catalogue of an exhibition held 
in the autumn of 1975 at the Asia House 
Gallery, New York. Eleven years earlier the 
first major international exhibition of the arts 
of Nepal was held in the same gallery. It is 
instructive to compare Dr. Pals present 
catalogue with that of the earlier exhibition 
compiled by Dr. Stella Kramrisch (The art of 
Nepal, New York, 1964). Some thought had 
been devoted to the chronology and continuity 
of Nepalese art by A. K. Coomaraswamy and 
Douglas Barrett among others, but Kramrisch 
in the Asia House catalogue first set before 
the public an attempt at a chronological survey 
of Nepalese art from its origins to the nine- 
teenth century, linking the stylistic evolution 
of the Nepalese bronzes which are now 
scattered all over the world with that of the 
stone sculptures still standing in the Kath- 
mandu valley. 
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In the decade and more which has passed 
Kramrisch’s materials have been enormously 
supplemented. Many more art-historians and 
informed travellers have had the opportunity 
to visit the Kathmandu valley and see its 
museum and monuments. In 1967 material 
lent from the Nepalese official collections to 
an exhibition at Essen formed the basis for the 
Waldschmidts’ Nepal: art treasures from the 
Himalayas (London and Calcutta, 1969). In 
the previous year the relevant portion of the 
Heeramaneck collection went on a tour of 
American museums, before finally coming to 
rest in the Los Angeles County Museum. Pal 
himself was the principal compiler of its 
catalogue (The arts of India and Nepal: the 
Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck collection, Boston, 
Mass., 1966). Finally the first portion of Pal's 
substantial survey of the arts of Nepal, 
treating of bronze and stone sculpture, was 
published in 1974 as a section of the Handbuch 
der Orientalistik (reviewed m BSOAS, xxxix, 
2, 1976, 461-2). Fresh work has also appeared 
on the chronology of the closely related re- 
presentational arts of Tibet, among which one 
may single out Pal's own catalogue of another 
Asia House Gallery exhibition (The art of Tibet, 
New York, 1969) and Heather Karmay's recent 
Early Sino-Tibetan art (Warminster, 1976). 

Kramrisch’s catalogue was a landmark in 
the study of Nepali art in à way this catalogue 
cannot be. Pal's introduction is lucid, repeating 
views of the historical context of Nepalese art 
in general and of the development of Nepal 
bronze casting, which he has previously 
expressed in his major work. His remarks on 
Nepalese painting and his dating probably 
anticipate more extended argument over the 
corpus of material in the next portion of his 
survey. 

The selection of objects and paintings in the 
1976 exhibition has almost no pieces previously 
exhibited at Asia House in 1964. It is much 
stronger in pre-sixteenth-century material, 
with many fine bronzes not even included in 
Pal's recent major work. The selection of 
paintings is also more distinguished than that of 
the 1964 exhibition: attention may be drawn to 
the very fine Green Tara with flowering trees 
around the prabhävali which Pal dates to 
circa 1300 (No. 40) and to the extremely 
decorative leaf from a seventeenth-century 
Nügikà series in what one may call the mixed 
Nepali-Rajput style (No. 97). Both are 
illustrated in colour, the latter in the intro- 
duction on p. 19. It is a fault of this otherwise 
handsomely produced and scholarly catalogue 
that it lacks the most ordinary bibliographical 
aids, such as a table of plates. The plates 
themselves are unnumbered and there are no 
cross-references to them in the catalogue 
raisonné. Xiven the place of publication and 
the date (New York at the date of the ex- 
hibition ?) are left to be inferred. 

The 1964 exhibition drew widely from the 
museums of Western Europe and collections 
in India, with pieces on loan from the King of 
Nepal himself. The 1976 exhibition not only 
has & shorter list of lenders (26 against 40), 
but also has had no occasion to borrow outside 
the U.S.A. The exhibits, as we have suggested, 
are of even higher quality than in the earlier 
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exhibition. They are testimonies to the growth 
of the international market in fine Nepalese 
works of art and to the appearance of a 
generation of informed and discriminating 
collectors who have kept pace with the newly 
published material. 

SIMON DIGBY 


ANTHONY FARRINGTON: The records 
of the Last India College, Haileybury, 
and other institutions: IOR J-K. 
(India Office Records. Guides to 
Archive Groups.) ix, 162 pp., front., 4 
plates. London: HMSO, 1976. £7.50. 


The production of catalogues of the holdings 
of the India Office Library and Records has 
undergone a notable revival in recent years, 
which have seen the production of handsome 
volumes on paintings and drawings in the 
collection and some useful bibliographies, 
including that of the writings of Sir William 
Foster by Mr. Farrington himself. This guide 
promises to be the first in a new series ‘ which 
wil eventually provide basie finding aids to 
the records in all the categories which together 
comprise the India Office Records’. 

his volume calendars the records of the 
East India College, Haileybury (1806-58), 
the Addiscombe Military Seminary (1809-61), 


" Pembroke House and the Ealing Lunatic 


Asylum (1818-92), and the Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill (1871- 
1906). The third of these ‘ institutions ' was 
an arrangement for the treatment and accom- 
modation of European servants of the East 
India Company and of the Crown, who had 
gone mad in the East but were considered to 
have better hopes of regaining their sanity if 
brought back to England. 

The remaining three institutions were all 
designed to provide & suitable education for 
those who would spend their working lives as 
civil or military officers in the service of the 
Company or the Crown in India. 

This volume is more than a ' basic finding 
aid to the records’; in itself it provides a 
considerable amount of information of value 
to the social historian. The introductions to 
each section trace the founding, progress, and 
demise of the four institutions. In the case of 
the three educational establishments a biblio- 
graphy is provided, and a staff list is given for 
all four, with asterisks besides the names which 
also have an entry in the Dictionary of national 
biography. The number of these gives food 
for thought, 21 in the case of Haileybury, 22 
for Addiscombe (with an additional F.R.S. 
who failed to make the Dictionary), and five 
for Cooper's Hill. 

The talent employed to educate the servants 
of the Company ranged from the fencing 
masters—the elder Henry Angelo at Hailey- 
bury and the younger at Addiscombe—-to the 
professors of political economy—the Reverend 
Mr. Malthus teaching at Haileybury from 1806 
to 1834 and Sir James Stephen filling the same 
place from 1855 to the closure of the college. 
The colleges Oriental Department, with 
professors of Hindu literature and the history 
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of Asia, of Arabie, Persian, Hindustani, 
Sanskrit, Bengali, Telugu, and Marathi, 
besides ‘ Oriental assistants” and ‘ Oriental 
writing masters ’ appears an early nineteenth. 
century anticipation of the School of Oriental 
Studies. Addiscombe more modestly main- 
tained a professor of Hindustani and an 
* Oriental assistant’, while Cooper's Hill had 
a solitary * Lecturer in Hindustani and Indian 
history ' for the first 10 years of its foundation. 

The qul is portion of the book is devoted 
to Haileybury (pp. 3-109). This prints the 
text of the report of the committee which 
recommended the foundation of the College in 
1804, as well as a catalogue and index of the 
Committee of College minutes and related 
documents, which will be of interest to those 
concerned with the history of college and 
publie school administration in the early 
nineteenth century. Also included in this 
section is an index of petitions for writerships 
in the Company's service, from the earliest 
whieh survives, dated 1749, down to the 
abolition of the system of patronage in 1856. 
By consulting this index it will usually be 
possible to ascertain the year in which any 
member of the civil establishment of the East 
India Company entered its service. 

This handsomely produced and reasonably 
priced first volume augurs well for the series 
which it initiates. 

SIMON DIGBY 


WarnrHER Hessie (ed.): Alaica col- 
lecta: Berichte und Vorträge der xvi. 
Permanent International Altaistic Con- 
ference, 3.—8. Juni 1974 in Bonn/ Bad 
Honnef. xv, 311 pp. 2 plates. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1976. 
DM 72. 


This volume contains the reports on work 
in progress which were made by those present 
at the seventeenth session of the PIAC 
together with the texts of the papers presented 
there. The languages used are English, French, 
and German. The papers vary in length from 
three to nearly 80 pp., and in the range of 
their subject-matter go some way towards 
equating the concept of ‘ Altaic’ with that of 
* Eurasian ’. They handle themes as diverse as 
& consideration of the policy of the Mongol 
emperors towards Tibet, the second epistle of 
St. Paul to the Corinthians in an Armeno- 
Kipchak version, and researches into Christian 
missionary work in Central Asia in the medieval 
and modern periods. The reviewer is only too 
glad to note the generous eclecticism of con- 
temporary Altaic studies. 

Rather than list the titles of the papers, 
the reviewer would like to offer a few inde- 
pendent comments upon one or two of them. 
In his all too brief survey entitled ‘ Recherches 
sur la propagation du christianisme dans 
l'Asie centrale aux époques médiévale et 
moderne’ Jean Richard seems to me to 
expect perhaps a little too much of the efforts 
of a single missionary in Mongolia when he 
remarks of James Gilmour that he, and the 
Lazarists and Scheutists of Inner Mongolia, 
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nomades et des semi-nomades’. Gilmour’s 


entire period of missionary activity covered - 


a period of only two decades, from May 1870 
when he reached Peking, to May 1891 when 
he died, interrupted by a visit home in 1882. 
In that time he learned Chinese and Mongol, 
and apart from journeying from Peking to 
Kyakhta and back again he undertook a 
number of journeys on the plains of Inner 
Mongolia. It seems to have been Gilmour’s 
wish to work amongst the nomads of the 
plains rather than among the agricultural 
Mongols, though here he did not always see 
eye to eye with his superiors. Even so, he was 
gravely handicapped by the administrative 
policies of his Mission and the lack of a 
colleague in the field. The wonder is, not that 
this lone missionary, aided for the most part 
only by his wife, did not accomplish more 
{and indeed his biographer Richard Lovett 
wrote only a few years after Gilmour’s death 
that ‘in any estimate of the comparative 
success and failure of the Mongol Mission it 
should be borne in mind that Gilmour never 
really had a colleague’), but that he effected 
as much he did. Poor Gilmour, too, would 
surely turn in his grave to see himself labelled 
an ‘intrépide Anglican '. He was a Scot from 
near Glasgow, brought up as a Congre- 
gationalist. He recalls himself with some 
humour his experience as the only clergyman 
on board ship on his first voyage to China: 
t Thus, you see, I was the only parson on 
board; and as the ship's company was High 
Church, and I a Dissenter, it may be seen that 
we did not fit each other exactly. Some of the 
passengers were so High Church that one of 
them told me he thought we Dissenters were 
sunk more deeply in error than the Papists '. 

Magdalena Tatár's paper ‘ Quacksalbereien 
und Beschwérungen bei den Mongolen (char 
dom)’ deals with the perennially interesting 
subject of sub-scientific ways of treating dis- 
orders in beasts and men on the basis of 
material collected from various named locali- 
ties in Mongolia as late as 1971. This material 
shows affinities on the one hand with folk 
remedies set down some time ago in writing 
(here I refer to a manuscript known to me, 
Dom kemegdeki. orusiba, Fonds mongol 158, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 5 folios), on the 
other hand with remedies described in a 
modern systematic handbook of animal hus- 
bandry, Mongol orny bilcheeriin mal mallagaany 
arga turshlaga, Ulaanbaatar, 1966, edited by a 
Candidate of Sciences, M. Dash. The Paris 
MS contains a number of brief receipts for 
treating human disorders which, both in 
structure and content resemble those quoted 
by Tatár, 263. The condition is stated and then 
follows a simple statement of the treatment: 
usually only one element of medicine and one 
method of application is prescribed. Tatar 
notes that among the Bait people of Mongolia, 
where some of her material was gathered, 
the term dom is used only with reference to 
disorders of the ear, mouth, and eyes, but it 
is clear from the Paris MS that this is not 
universally true. We find there cures for all 
sorts of condition—incontinence of urine, 
swollen throat with hoarseness, retention of 
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urine, excessive menstruation, failure of the 
sight, retention of the afterbirth, and so on. 
It is hard to judge how far any particular 
remedy might be naturally effective. For 
example, in case something has caused a nose- 
bleed, one should burn human hair and blow 
the ashes up the nose to stanch it. Perhaps 
this might work. Similarly, in the case of an 
unconscious drunk, one should boil up one cin 
of scrapings from a donkey's hoof and make 
hum take it in water. Other remedies such as 
rinsing the teeth in the urine of a black ox to 
eure toothache (recalling Tatár's mention of 
the use of the urine of à one-year-old child 
for the same purpose) require rather more 
faith, either ın the effectiveness of sympathetic 
magic or in some other process. Thus, if 
someone's eyes go dark and he loses his sight, 
one should dig out the eyes of a cow and prick 
them with & needle and drip them over the 
eyes of the sufferer, and the sight will return. 
Or if à white opaque spot (albugo) forms on 
the eye the remedy is to put the nail scrapings 
of & pregnant woman on it. 

Remedies such as these seem at first sight 
to be mere ignorant superstition, though 
Tatár unearthed their lke durmg her field- 
work. Much more practical seem to be the 
dom connected with the treatment of beasts 
which she recorded. She mentions, for ex- 
ample, the practice of relieving flatulence in 
camels which have been eating the plant 
bagaluur by making them breathe the pungent 
smoke (hyarvas, hinshiu) from a burning 
mixture of millet and sheep wool. She found 
this done by the southern Khalkhas, but much 
the same sort of thing is described by Dash as 
a regular remedy for this condition (temee 
bagalwuriah, flatulence in camels from bagaluur). 
He gives a number of remedies for the con- 
dition, but says that the most effective is 
what is known as unguulah, causing to break 
wind, or hehruwuleh, causing to belch, and the 
way to do this is to burn horse dung, millet, 
wool soaked in dung, and old yellow felt, to 
make a smell of scorching (hinshuw) upwind 
and let the camels breathe it in. Similarly, 
Tatar found amongst the Bait the following 
remedy for lumbago (zoo avah) in horses: 
the catching-pole should be laid on the saddle 
and the end which lies over the tail should be 
struck lightly several times. She says of the 
. pole that ' this instrument is associated. with 
many superstitions’ but does not say that 
superstition is the basis of this particular aot. 
Again, Dash recommends a similar remedy. 
One should knead the horse along its spine 
with the whip or a rolling pin, or else lay the 
whip along the spine and then saddle the 
horse. Evidently the methods of treatment 
which Tatär saw or heard of are not neces- 
sarily limited to the localities where she was, 
but belong, m part at least, to common 
practice. 

C. R, BAWDEN 


Š. Rasmponpue and VERONIKA VEIT 
(tr.): Petitions of grievances submitted 
by the people (18th-beginning of 20th 
century). (Asiatische Forschungen, 
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Bd. 45.) x, 209 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1975. DM 98. 


The Central Historical Archives of the 
Mongolian People's Republic contain a very 
considerable quantity of documents con- 
cerning the local administration of Mongoha 
during the greater part of the period of Manchu 
occupation, that is, roughly speaking, from 
the early years of the eighteenth century 
onwards, and for the period of Autonomy, 
1911 to 1921. Mongolian historians have 
exploited these documents to effect in many 
publications which have appeared over the 
last two decades, but relatively few of them 
have been published in full, and practically 
none in facsimile. It was thus something of an 
event when in 1966 Ts. Nasanbaljr and Sh. 
Natsagdorj edited and published a collection 
of 42 documents concerned with popular 
grievances which had been submitted to the 
authorities over & period ranging from 1739 to 
1919 (Ardyn zargyn bichig, XVIII-XX zuuny 
chen (Monumenta Historica, rv, 1), Ulaan- 
baatar, 1966). These documents were edited 
with considerable care, in contrast, as the 
editors themselves say, to previous partial 
publications which were very unsatisfactory ; 
unfortunately, though, they are not given in 
facsimile. The background to documents of 
this type has been briefly discussed by the 
reviewer in an article in BSOAS, xxx, 3, 
1967, 548-63, and in his Modern history of 
Mongolia, but we have had to wait until now 
for a translation into a European language of 
these popular petitions, which are of consider- 
able significance for the history of colonial 
Mongolia. | 

It is & commonplace that in Mongolia the 
ordinary people, including the minor nobility 
or tazj-class and the lower-grade officials, 
suffered considerably under the effects of 
maladministration during the two centuries 
of dependence on China. What these 
documents do, above all, ıs to add flesh and 
colour to bare statements of fact. Though 
couched in an intricate and sometimes obscure 
official language, they are all personal accounts 
drawn up by those people who had suffered, 
or considered they had suffered, injustice, and 
go into quite minute detail. Now, for the 
first time, anyone interested can easily gain 
an insight into what it was like to be a 
commoner in Mongolia in colonial times. But 
that is not all. These documents are first-hand 
source material for understanding how the 
local Mongolian bureaucracy worked during 
the Manchu times. Here we have, not the 
bare bones of legal codes, long familar to us 
through the admirable books of scholars like 
Raasanovsky and Alinge, but detailed accounts 
of what actually happened, together with 
living examples of the terminology used in the 
local administration. Yt is, I hope, no exagge- 
ration to say that this book will provide the 
basis for & new view of colonial Mongolia on 
the part of Western historians. 

The people had grievances of many sorts. 
There are a few cases in this book where it is 
nob quite clear, after the passage of so many 
years and the change of social outlook, pre- 
cisely where the grievance lay. In other cases 
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the recital is so long and complicated that the 
mam points are not easy to appreciate. Nor 
is the story usually complete. We have the 
petition of grievance, but usually we do not 
know, at least from this publication, what the 
outcome of the affair was. Sometimes, as in 
document 10, we are lucky enough to be 
offered the other side of the story as well, and 
to be able to read the explanations for their 
actions offered by the officials who had been 
complained against. But in general there is 
no difficulty in ascertaining what people were 
upset about. It was the effects of misgovern- 
ment by æ colonial administration in which 
immediate power was concentrated in the 
hands of one and the same group, the local 
native nobility, who exercised both admini- 
strative and judicial authority as well as being 
the feudal overlords of their subjects, and who 
worked to a foreign supreme authority, that 
is, the imperial government in Peking. In 
early years people complained of the arbitrary 
withdrawal by the nobility of large numbers of 
imperial subjects to become their own 
retainers or hamjlaga; the effect was that the 
remaining imperial subjects, who were pro- 
bably in any case the poorer section of the 
community, had to furnish all the corvées and 
taxes which had previously been serviced by 
the whole community. In document 7 the 
complaint is against a zasag or banner-prince 
who continued to make exactions from the 
people as if he were still zasag after he had 
been replaced. In document 9, dated 1808, 
we find mention of commoners being forced 
by heavy taxation to give up the unequal 
struggle and take to vagrancy-—a recurrent 
theme throughout the nineteenth century. In 
document 10 the complaint 1s against Chinese 
traders who were settling illegally in Mongolia 
together with their wives. In document 14 
we read of minor nobles being forced to pay 
bribes in order to secure the exemption of their 
class as a whole from taxation. In document 
27 the complaint is against a nobleman who 
apparently tried to prove that a number of 
imperial subjects were actually his traditional 
retainers, by falsifying records and venting 
& spurious ancestor for them. In document 
34 we read of a man who had compounded 
with the authorities for tax exemption for 
40 years on payment of a considerable capital 
sum. After nme years the prince with whom 
he had made the arrangements died, and the 
exemption was repudiated on that score, and 
the plaintiff made liable to taxation again. We 
read elsewhere of private debts contracted by 
nobles being charged to the people as a whole, 
of the amounts of capital and interest being 
kept secret from those who were forced to 
pay them, of compound interest being unlaw- 
fully charged, of blank papers provided with 
the official banner seal bemg used by privileged 
persons to contract private debts with, and so 
on. An up-to-date note is struck by some 
officials accused 1n document 36 of putting in 
false claims for rail fares. Altogether, a care- 
ful reading of this book will make it possible 
to reconstruct a fair picture of certain aspects 
of Mongol life under Manchu occupation. 
This translation is a pioneer work. The two 
translators had to deal with an almost virgin 
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field, without the help of any comprehensive 
reference works. Little detailed work on the 
subject of local administration has been done 
in any European language. Hence the 
translators had to establish their own equiva- 
lents for technical terms and other standard 
phraseology at the same time as they were 
faced with the task of interpreting and evalu- 
ating the occurrences described in the docu- 
ments. The translation is indeed fluent and 
accurate, and when we take into account the 
complexities of the original, and the range of 
almost intractable problems which had to be 
faced, it is clear that the achievement of 
Rasidondug and Veit is a monumental one. 
It 18 with some hesitation, then, that the 
reviewer ventures to offer some suggestions of 
both & general and a detailed nature. 
Reading through the translations and com- 
paring them with the original the reviewer 
gained the impression that there was in- 
sufficient annotation, notwithstanding the 
excellent appendixes, which have been adapted 
from the Mongolian publication. This deficiency 
1s compounded by the tendency to translate 
technical terms, and indeed other expressions 
which may have a special connotation, into 
English without giving a factual explanation 
or at least a reference to the original Mongol 
word. As @ result, the reader who does not 
know Mongol, or whe does not have access to 
the now rare original edition, will be unable to 
evaluate the precise significance of such a 
term in its English form. To give an example 
or two: in dooument 9 there oecurs the word 
“houseboys’. This is a ‘ literal’ translation 
of the original Mongol geriin hovieud, but for an 
English reader the word 'houseboys' has 
definite connotations, suggesting immediately 
an Oriental male domestie servant, without 
reference to his social status. However, 
geriin hóvuud is, in Mongol, a technical term for 
‘ slaves ', and whether or not this is the mean- 
ing really intended here, some discussion of 
the phrase would have been helpful. Again, in 
document 10, the plaintiff states that he was 
deprived of his rank of ‘captain’. This 
suggests that he had forfeited a military rank, 
but the original Mongol word is darga and it 
emerges from the document that the plaintiff 
was the darga, or headman, of an otog, that is, 
a group, of retamers. In document 23 there 
occurs the phrase ‘idle Jalan ', Jalan, or zalan 
m modern spelling, being an official rank. It 
seems unlikely that the particular man men- 
tioned was simply lazy, as the translation 
suggests, but ıt is probable that the text means 
he was without current employment. In 
document 31, p. 102, the translation refers to 
‘a religious festival and entertainment’. The 
original of this seems to be danshig naadam, 
and refers to the great national games, held, 
under the eighth Jebtsundamba Khutuktu, 
each year. An excellent account 18 to be found 
in Magsarjav Hurts, Doloon hushuu naadam 
(Studia Ethnographica, 1, 7), Ulaanbaatar, 
1960. In document 32, p. 108, the translation 
‘the Kharnuden relay-station in Khalkha 
Khor’ should be amended to read ‘the 
Kharnuden relay station in the Khalkhs 
Twenty. The Khalkha Twenty were the 20 
relay stations stretching westwards from 
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Kharnuden to Uliasutai. See C. R. Bawden, 
‘The investigation of a case of attempted 
murder in  eighteenth-century Mongolia’, 
BSOAS, xxxu, 3, 1909, 573. In document 
91, p. 132, the names given as Süteen-clan and 
Seten toin-clan both need comment. The 
original in each case of the word ‘clan’ is 
ayimay, which here means, not a clan but one 
of tbe administrative divisions of Urga. Lists 
of these can be found in Ts. Dorjsüren, Óvgón 
Dendeviin durdatgal, Ulaanbaatar, 1961, 11, 
S. Purevjav, Huv'sgalyn ómmóh Ih Hüree, 
Ulaanbaatar, 1961, 30, and, with 28 names 
only instead of 30, in A. M. Pozdneyev, 
Mongolia and the Mongols, Bloomington, 1971, 
52. 


There are a number of individual passages in 
the translation with which the reviewer would 
beg to take issue, and it may be useful to 
mention some of them here. In document 1, 
p. 3, ‘a respectable officer’ should be left in 
the original as künd boshgo: this was the title 
of an officer in a sumun. On p. 6, I am doubt- 
ful about the correctness of the translation 
* Also, it is true that I enslaved his son Čoiž ’. 
The original Mongol is Üünii hóviün Chovjiig 
zarsan n? unen hemeene. Here it is the verb 
zarsan, from zarah, which is rendered as 
‘enslaved’. Admittedly, earlier in the docu- 
ment the allegation is made that children were 
used as slaves, hóvudüdiig bool bolgoj zarav. 
But I would suggest that the use of the word 
‘enslave’ has definite implications for the 
social order of the time which may not be 
justified, though we know that slavery did 
obtain. It would be safer to translate zarah 
in the usual way, meaning ‘to use, employ, 
set to work °. Later on, in document 10, p. 31, 
we find the apparent non sequitur ‘ Khisigt has 
enslaved a few people, nevertheless he paid 
them all’ for the Mongol Hishigt heden ardyg 
zarak bolovch tsm hóls ógch zarsan. It seems 
to me that it is illegitimate employment of 
people that is being alleged here, not in- 
stitutional slavery. In document 5, p. 13, the 
words ‘ homeless businessmen ' strike a false 
note. They appear to render hudaidaand 
avsan hün, literally ‘ persons who have been 
bought', and some commentary would have 
been helpful. In document 9, p. 26, the two 
brothers did not ‘ go out into the dark’, but 
left their home, geree orhiod yawjee. In docu- 
ment 10, p. 29, the words ' an outsider who 
happened to come to our district to attend a 
festival' are a slip, not repeated later, e.g. in a 
reference to this passage on p. 31, for ‘ people 
who came as vagrants’. In document 20, p. 56, 
the translation 'the Jasay's favourite son, 
Taiji Dugartsembel' corresponds to the original 
har'yaat zasgiin tsohson hévitun taij Dugarisem- 
bel. The complications surrounding Dugart- 
sembel’s succession in 1838, the year to which 
this passage refers, to his father, who died in 
the same year, are touched upon by Sh. 
Natsagdorj, Halhyn (uh, 217. I doubt the 
correctness of the translation ' favourite’ of 
the Mongol word tsohson. This seems rather to 
mean ' noted, marked’ and I would suggest, 
though without firm proof, that it means 
something like ‘noted in advance, gazetted ? 
It is interesting that Natsagdorj makes use 
of the same word in the phrase ftlünii etseg, 
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0óo9im zergiig zalgamjluulahaar tsohoj tem- 
deglesen bolovch ‘though he was ?marked to 
continue his father's and his own rank'. In 
doeument 25, p. 87, the words ' & knotted cap 
and & short jacket from & Chinese shop” do 
not adequately represent the original jinset 
malgai, puust hirem, which might better be 
translated as ‘a cap with button of rank and 
a coat with an emblem of rank’. The word 
puts: is connected, not with puus, piiz ‘a 
Chinese shop’, but with püuz, Chinese tii F, 


an emblem on the front and back of an official 
coat. See for example Tsevel's dictionary. 
Hauer has a similar explanation for the 
corresponding Manchu word, sabirgi.. In 
document 39, p. 139, the words ‘ our Jasay 
made a false report, saying that he had enough 
experience . . . miss the point, which was that 
the prince falsely claimed that he had had 
smallpox, and so was eligible for an official 
post. This version is given in the Russian 
translation of Natsagdorjs book on popular 
movements, Iz istorii aratskogo dvizheniya vo 
Vneshnei Mongolii, 95. The original Mongol- 
18 bie bolovsorson ‘ripe body’, and the con- 
verae, used for someone who has not had small- 
pox, was bie Euuhit ‘raw body”. It is interest- 
ing to read in a collection of documents con- 
cerning schooling in Manchu times, Ts. 
Sharhüu, Manjiin daranguillyn devin Mongolyn 
surguul’, 75-6, how a banner-prince tried to, 
manipulate the non-incidence of smallpox in 
his banner to his advantage. He reported to 
the League Head that, in obedience to in- 
structions received via the League Office, he 
was willing to send a boy to Urga to study. 
However, a boy previously sent to study had 
died of smallpox, and he was afraid that if he 
sent someone who had not had the disease, 
he might die too. Alleging that there had been 
little smallpox in his banner in recent years, 
and it was difficult to find a boy who had had 
the disease, he submitted a suggestion that the 
duty of providing a pupil be assigned to another 
banner. 

In offering these few suggestions I have no 
intention of detracting from the truly admir- 
able quality of the achievement which this 
book represents. 

C. R. BAWDEN 
ds 
STEPHEN OWEN: The poetry of Meng 
Chiao and Han Yi. x, 294 pp. New 
Haven and London: Yale University 


Press, 1975. $15, £9.90. 


The poetry of Meng Chiao and Han Yt is a 
book written with sincerity and perspicacity, 
based on a thorough knowledge of T‘ang 
poetry. The poetry of these two men is dealt 
with in such a way that the Book might be 
viewed. almost as a sort of anthology of thor 
poems, selected according to the interest of 
the author and according to his evaluation of 
their significance in the growth and develop- 
ment of these two men poetically. 

In dealing with Han Yu's poetry, Stephen 
Owen makes us more aware than ever of the 
role of poetry in the lives of men of letters in 
classical China. Han Yü's poetry is nof all 
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that one would expect from a knowledge of 
only his prose works and political activity. 
Poetry was more expressive of the man, and 
many people like Han Yü committed their 
most intimate thoughts to poetry much in the 
same way that their Western counterparts 
confided in their journals. At the same time 
poetry also meant occasional verse, sometimes 
grandiose affairs giving scope to all their 
talents of oratory: the greater breadth of 
expressiveness and the variety of poetic forms 
showed better the different facets of a person's 
life and character. 

This is a specialist’s book. The substance 
lies in the translation of a large number of 
poems followed by detailed commentary on 
style and content. The translations are 
numerous; they are faithful, sometimes literal : 
they render into explicit English every shade 
and nuance of the original, and they are as 
much a means of the author's literary criticism 
as the direct commentary itself. They are a 
scholar's translations, and seem to invite to 
be read, even to be checked, with the original. 
They are best appreciated by someone who has 
at least a modicum of knowledge of classical 
Chinese, and whose demand is not for the 
poetic experience but for an interpretation of 
the original poem, often difficult in meaning 
and arcane, from someone who is more 
knowledgeable. 

The scholarship that has gone into the book 
can hardly be faulted, but it betrays its origins 
as a Ph.D. thesis with its severe emphasis on 
the presentation of the text. 'The reader who 
is not out to examine the author, but to learn 
from him, sometimes feels that he would have 
preferred a less objective treatment of the 
poems, and more olearly stated personal views 
from the author who is so obviously expert in 
his field. Han Yu's poetry which he wrote 
consistently throughout his life, which has been 
well documented already, lends itself well to 
the chronological placing and the translation- 
cum-commentary treatment in this book; 
his poetic development emerges with a clear 
shape cireumscribed by his life. The poetry of 
Meng Chiao, however, who led a life of less 
renown, first-rate poet though he was, is 
smaller in quantity, and seems not to be so 
conveniently spaced, so that his share of the 
book ends somewhat inconclusively. 


TAO TAO SANDERS 


HARRIE A. VANDERSTAPPEN (ed.): The 
T. L. Yuan bibliography of Western 
writings on Chinese art and archaeology. 

xlvii, 606 pp. London: Mansell, 1975. 

£35. 


* 


The provision of adequate bibliographies for 
students of Chinese culture is an almost per- 
petual problem, and there is necessarily a 
heavy dependence upon the tutor's reading and 
reference experience. This dependence is at its 
greatesb in the realm of art and. archaeology, 
where the bulk of the most valuable literature 
is in the form of articles, monographs, and 
catalogues of both collections and exhibitions. 
Articles, particularly in this field, tend to 
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appear in remarkably obscure journals. For 
this reason the 7. L. Yuan bibliography is 
likely to be & standard work for many years to 
come. Dr. Tung-li Yuan began the work of 
compilation in 1955, and it was still uncom- 
pleted at the time of his death in 1965. The 
task of editing, updating, verifying, classifying, 
and indexing was entrusted to: Dr. Harrie 
Vanderstappen and a small staff. The work 
as it now appears completes the coverage of the 
literature in European languages and Russian 
published between 1920 and 1965. 

The bibliography was originally intended to 
be a supplement to, and companion volume of 
Yuan’s China in Western literature: a continua- 
tion of Cordier's Bibliotheca Sinica, published in 
1958, a work covering 18,000 monographie 
works. The present volume includes 15,000 
entries concerned solely with art and archaeo- 
logy; no mean achievement. The coverage of 
the periodical literature is especially impressive, 
1,054 sources having been drawn on. These, of 
course, include Festschriften, memorial volumes, 
symposium reports and so un, some of them 
surprising, such as House Beautiful, the 
fashionable Chicago interior decoration journal, 
but most are solid well-established periodicals, 
some of which would at first sight seem unusual, 
like Tanganyika Notes and Records. So 
comprehensive & coverage is invaluable, the 
more so as it includes references to much 
related material and to peripheral areas. 

The arrangement is by subject with books 
and monographs first, the articles following in 
à separate and much larger section, both 
seotions with carefully considered subsections. 
On pp. xxxvii-xlvii the arrangement adopted 
for the books section and that for the articles 
is clearly set out, the different divisions and 
subdivisions being easily distinguishable. At 
the end is an author index with numerical 
reference to the entries. This is supplemented 
by an index to collectors and collections. The 
double column layout, processed from typed 
cards, with the running head including 
numerical reference, is admirably clear. The 
quite generous space allowed between each 
entry ensures ease of reference. In the book 
section the importance of an item can often be 
assessed by the number of review entries 
immediately following, the more lengthy and 
scholarly reviews often preceded by the 
reviewer's name, which also appears asterisked 
in the author index. The advantage of this is 
that if one only knows the name of a reviewer, 
but not the precise details of the publication, 
an accident that does sometimes occur, it takes 
only a few moments to trace the review and the 
work reviewed. A further refinement in the 
author index is that books are numbered first 
and when an author's articles are enumerated, 
these follow, the first of them with an À prefix. 

There are many instances in which a single 
work appears several times in different cate- 
gories. Stein's Serindia, for instance, appears 
in the ‘General’ section and then again in 
* Archaeology ', ‘ Painting,’ ‘ Sculpture,’ and 
‘ Textiles.” Under a single subject, too, there 
may be similar treatment within the total 
framework, March's Some technical terms of 
Chinese painting, for example, is entered in 
* Painting ' first in the subdivision ' E. Texts ' 
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and then again m 'F. Technique’. In such 
cases as these, the reviews will appear under 
the first entry and are cross-referenced in 
subsequent ones with the number of the first 
entry. 

Asin any work of reference of this immensity, 
there are bound to be errors, but generally none 
of fundamental importance. There may, 
however, be one or two which could con- 
conceivably be confusing, such as incon- 
sistencies in the romanization of the Russian 
authors’ names and the titles of their books; 
Rostovtsev is such an instance, appearing as 
Rostovtsev, I., Rostovtsev, M. IL, and 
Rostovtseff, M. Inevitable too are the mis- 
prints, but these are fortunately few and far 
between, wholly outweighed in their impor- 
tance by the value of this essential reference 
work, for which all students and teachers will 
be immensely grateful. 


MARGARET MEDLEY 


Margaret MEpLrey (ed): Chinese 
painting and the decorative style: a 
colloquy held 23-25 June 1975. (Col- 
loquies on Art and Archaeology in 
Asia, No. 5.) [ix]; 165 pp. [London]: 
University of London. Percival David 
Foundation of Chinese Art, School of 
Oriental and African Studies, [1976]. 
£3.50. 


In the West, even 100 years after Morris, the 
old idea dies hard of major arts (painting 
and sculpture) carrying messages or trans- 
muting facts into ideas for the edification of the 
cultivated, and minor arts, the ‘ decorative’ 
or ‘ applied ' ones, with their crafts, folk, and 
village hall connotations. No painter wants to 
hear his painting called ‘decorative’. In 
China, historically, the situation has been both 
alike and different. Despite vigorous anti-craft 
protestations by some wén-jén old guard, of 
which Mr. Hay writes in his contribution here, 
the Chinese with their traditional language of 
brush painting applied to silk or paper and to 
clay and lacquer, evolved from very early times 
a peculiarly close regard for the basic stuff of 
art—Ime and the rhythm of alternating graphic 
mark and interval—a regard which makes 
these translatable alike into ‘fine art’ ex- 
pressiveness and ‘ applied art decorativeness. 
Though sophisticated mural painting enjoyed 
high esteem, the man who did it was not above 
employing helpers who were skilled per- 
formers in particular decorative effects, as the 
Tun-huang paintings show: Professor Watson 
reminds us of this example on the first page of 
the opening paper in this collection, ‘ Divisions 
of Tang decorative style °. 

This volume contains the papers presented 
at the fifth Percival David Foundation 
colloquy in June 1975. It was a good idea to 
devote one of these to the theme, to quote 
Watson’s foreword, of the means by which 
‘approved decorative forms were diffused 
from the palace services to practitioners 
throughout the empire ’. 
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Many problems cluster round this endeavour. 
One is the persistence of decorative conventions 
in China over centuries, even millennia. In the 
West, a style indeed is often dubbed ‘ decora- 
tive ’ when overtaken by innovations. Not so, 
in general, in Chinese art: there decorativeness 
is clearly bound up with conventions which 
miraculously stay alive in the process of 
emulation. This process can itself set up a 
smoke-screen for these trying to account for 
the continuity, which, as Miss Medley remarks 
in her paper ‘ Sources of decoration in Chinese 
porcelain, 14th-16th centuries’ is ‘ one of the 
penalties of the Chinese approach to painting, 
with its great emphasis on copying as part of 
the technique of learning,’ (p. 63). 

Another problem is the disappearance of 
many paintings (such as portraits) which are 
known to have been carried out by professional 
(non-amateur) artists, the essentia] middlemen- 
purveyors of the approved decorative forms. 
However, Miss Tregear in her paper ‘ Painting 
and representational decoration of the 17th 
and 18th centuries’ refers us to the woodblock 
prints in popular illustrated books like the 
* Ten Bamboo studio ' which helped to transmit 
forms from painting to decoration and into 
(what seems important) à strong decorative 
idiom. She also recalls the presence in 
eighteenth-century Soochow and Yangchow of 
identifiable professionals with distinctive, | 
successfully decorative styles, all the more 
successful because they were undemanding in 
the sense that their patrons did not wish to 
eoncern themselves with the finer points of 
technique. 

Other contributors range  interestingly 
through neglected areas of Chinese art history : 
R. itfield on Tz'u-chou painted ceramic 
pillows, J. Hay on fan painting, and E. Capon 
on K*o-ssü as related to painting. There are 
pieces by J. Wirgin on ceramics and painting 
and by E. Glahn on ‘ Palaces and paintings 
in Sung’, a fascinating look at Chinese view 
paintings with buildings, which will come 
freshly to many readers. 

There are 34 pp. of black-and-white illustra- 
tions of an adequate standard, and this 
economically-produced book printed from 
typescript altogether provides a most attrac- 
tive permanent result. 

In a final paper I. L. Legeza presents 
research on the grammar of Taoist graphic art 
and symbolism: the problem of talismanic 
graphics. Having reminded us of the 100 
different forms of the character show 3 
‘longevity ' decorating the fine Ch'ien Lung 
celadon vase in the Baur collection, he pro- 
ceeds to examine 'Taoist lore as & source of à 
rich and enduringly fertile symbolism applied 
both m painting and decoration. The central 
question stimulated by the colloquy emerges 
as: how does the instilling and transmitting 
of meaning through brushed, carved, or woven 
techniques merge into a basic Chinese language 
of décoration ; and by what channels does this 
happen ? Much remains to be discovered of the 
role of the professional decorative artist in this 
process, but the colloquy meanwhile presents a 
most valuable introduction to the topic. 


JOHN SWEETMAN 
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JOSEPH NEEDHAM: Science and civilisa- 
tion in China. Vol. 5. Chemistry and 
chemical technology. Pt. 111. Spagyrical 
discovery and invention: historical 
survey, from cinnabar elixirs to syn- 
thetic insulin. xxxv, 481 pp. 15 
plates. Cambridge : University Press, 
1976. £16. 


The second part of Vol. v of this series 
discussed the fundamental concepts from 
which alchemical practices arose in China, i.e. 
aurifiction, aurifaction, and macrobiotics. Pt. 
II now seeks to describe the experiments traced 
in Chinese practice for over two millennia; 
and, as readers of the series will now expect, 
the subject is examined with full attention to 
the evidences of literature and art, historical 
treatise and technical manual. The book takes 
account not only of the advance of ideas, but 
also of the evolution of equipment and the 
conclusions drawn from work in the laboratory 
or on the bench. As usual, the author points to 
comparable developments which took place 
outside China or East Asia. 

The story proceeds from the earliest stages 
of diseovery and experiment, from the Han 
period or earlier, to the golden and silver ages 
of alchemy and the impact of modern 
chemistry. We read of & host of heroes, such 
as Wei Po-yang (second cen A.D.) Ko 
Hung (283-343), T'ao Hung-ching (456-536), 
Sun Ssu-mo (c. 581-672), Mei Piao (c. 806) and 
Chao Nai-an (c. 808), on whose contributions 
rests China's principal claim to inventiveness 
within this field. From the ninth century there 
followed the silver age, which was marked by 
compilation rather than originality, and which 
witnessed the spread of Chinese ideas to Japan 
and elsewhere. In the meantime several of the 
l'ang emperors who had patronized the 
profession had suffered death by elixir poison- 
ing as a reward for their confidence. Un- 
daunted, the masters of the art extended their 
experiments and practice ever more widely 
during the Sung dynasty, when the large 
literature of the subject was published often 
with the embellishment of illustration. Under 
the Yuan and later dynasties, alchemy entered 
a decline. The search for the elixir became 
debased; at times it featured as no more than 
a subject of fiction or deception, and its 
secrets were sought for purely materialist 
motives with which Ko Hung would have had 
scant sympathy. The main contribution of the 
Ming period was that of large-scale publica- 
tions which included or reflected the alchemical 
ventures of an earlier age. The final part of the 
book concerns the exchange of scientific ideas 
between East and West during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, and the evolution of 
technical terms in China in recent decades. 

As has been seen before in these volumes, 
the presentation of source material and its 
meticulous examination is of greater value 
than the inferences made in fields where it is 
stil premature to draw conclusions. In pre- 
senting the original material the author pays 
very great attention to the history and affilia- 
tion of the writers and books that he quotes, 
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with the result that select citations sometimes 
lie embedded within a cocoon of bibliographical 
expertise. On occasion, experts in one field are 
confronted with unduly voluminous detail about 
another. Summaries, in the form of a list of 
scientific highlights for sinologists and biblio- 
graphical conclusions for scientists, would add 
considerably to the ease of the volume. It is 
to be hoped that future parts and volumes will 
include more recapitulations of the type 
attempted on p. 182, or the tabular records of 
pp. 77, 121, or 202. 

This part of Vol. v comprises xxxv plus 481 
pp. Of these, pp. 1-202 constitute the main 
text; pp.xix-xxxv repeat, with minor changes, 
the author's note of Vol. v, Pt m (pp. xvii- 
xxxii); and pp. 263-431, and 477-8, present 
the bibliographies. "These latter are in fact 
identical with those of Pt 1r of the volume 
(pp. 305-469), supplemented by 6 pp. of 
additional entries that are printed. separately. 
The inclusion of the bibliography in each part 
may well be of great value to those who buy 
and study single parts of the volume only ; but 
the extra cost that this luxury involves must 
surely reduce scholars’ chances of buying the 
whole series. 

Chinese alchemy arose from the combina- 
tions of various concepts, and one of the 
crucial problems concerns the time and 
circumstances in which such combinations 
occurred. For the initial stages it is necessary 
to maintain a clear distinction between at least 
eight concepts whose expression may be 
discerned in the decades that preceded and 
followed. 150 s.o. These were: the trans- 
formation of metals ; the manufacture of gold ; 
the search for a means of avoiding death or 
prolonging life; the properties possessed by 
herbs for prolonging life; the power of metals 
in prolonging life; the belief in the immortal 
creatures (Asien) and their world; the value of 
preserving the body incorrupt; and the 
possibility of re-birth, in the flesh, after death. 
By the decade 130-120 or so, some circles of 
the Han court—and it is impossible to estimate 
how wide those circles were—had accepted 
two basic principles: that the macrobiotic 
power of metals could be procured by the 
manufacture of gold; and that the elixir 
which precluded death could lead to the 
paradise of the immortals. In this story very 
great importance should be attached to the 
part played by the fang-shih, or intermediaries 
of the court, of whom Li Shao-chun needs 
special mention. To Needham’s account of 
these events and developments the following 
may be added. 

1. Elsewhere (Vol. ut, 640) Needham cites 


the famous passage from the Huat-nan-tzu WE 


BS F which describes a formal scheme for the 


natural production of metals. The scheme is 
imbued with the theory of the Five Phases, and 
includes no suggestion of the artificial produc- 
tion of metals or of steps which might be taken 
to hasten the lengthy processes of nature. 
While few scholars would yet dare to pronounce 
on the unity of the Huai-nan-izu, it is of 
interest to note two other passages of thab 
fascinating text which likewise do not entertain 


a concept of achieving deathlessness by ae 


13 . 
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artificial means. One! mentions the idea of 
re-birth, fu-su 4# $k, which was believed to be 


possible for certain human beings after death. 
The other? describes the character and 


activities of the chen-jen IE. À, the adept or 


person whose nature 1s fulfilled. So far from 
seeking to avoid death, the chen-jen is prepared 
to accept life and death on the same terms vs 
being manifestations of a single process. These 
passages tend to support the conclusion (p. 24) 
that there ‘ ıs no overt alchemy in the Hua: Nan 
Tzu book’. 

2. The whole question of alchemy and a 
belief 1n the elixir cannot be separated from 
other aspects of Han religion, intellect, and 
politics. To the mtensely practical men of state 
of the 120's (described by this reviewer, 
elsewhere, as the ‘ Modernists’) the ideas of 
immortality probably had little appeal, 
grounded as they were on theories that had not 
been satisfactorily verified. The emperor, 
however, who had appointed such men to be 
his chief ministers, was clearly open to the 
influence of the intermediaries. The dis- 
crediting of those practitioners (e.g. Shao Weng 
m 119 8.c. and Luan Ta in 112 B.c.) can only 
have pleased Wu Ti’s government; and ıt may 
have affected the intellectual and religious 
policies of state, as proclaimed in the cere- 
monies and decrees of 104 B.o. At that time, 
when the Modernist statesmen were at the 
height of their influence, there is little sign that 
the hopes of an elixir ran high; but the ideas 
were due to receive a more sympathetic 
hearing m a few decades’ time. Certainly they 
did not feature in the new metaphysic that was 
being formulated by Tung Chung-shu (c. 179— 
c. 104) and which was accepted as orthodox 
from perhaps 70 5.0. But at least one promi- 
nent member of the ‘ Reformist' group who 
now held first place 1n China was favourably 
inclmed towards the subject and to experi- 
ment. This was Liu Hsiang (79-8 8.0), whose 
colleague Ku Yung remained profoundly 
sceptical (see pp. 35-6). As yet ıt 1s hardly 
possible to date the general acceptance of 
alchemical 1deas in Han society, but a clue 
may be forthcoming for a little later. This is 
seen 1n the many inscriptions of bronze mirrors 
which refer to the hfe and activities of the 
immortals, and their habits of ingesting jade- 
liquids and dates. Here agam, unhappily, the 
timing 1s uncertain; but it is unlikely that 
these mirrors, regularly buried as talismans in 
the tombs of the upper classes, came into 
fashion before A.D. 50.5 

8. There may have been a further motive for 
aurifiction or aurifaction of a purely practical 
nature. During the Western Han, the kings 
and nobles (sometimes called marquises) were 
obliged to make annual payments in gold to 
the central government, and steps were 


1 Huai-nan-tzu, | 4.13b Wen-tien's 
edition). 

? ibid., 7.72. 

3 These inscriptions are seen on a particular 
type of TLV mirror. The formulae in question 
also appear on one example of another type of 
mirror which is specifically dated in A.D. 64 but 


whose authenticity may be suspect. 


(Liu 
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evidently taken to prove its quality. A little 
later we hear of Wang Mang’s measures to 
collect all supplies of gold throughout the 
empire; and throughout the Han there were 
occasions when gold was paid to the Hsiung-nu, 
by way of appeasement, or to the states of the 
Western Regions, by way of diplomatic 
exchange and courtesy. Clearly, there are 
reasons to believe that Han officials and tax 
collectors were glad enough to collect whatever 
gold they could find. 

4, The references to the appearance of a 
rabbit in the moon (pp. 4 and 21) require 
correction to a hare. This minor point is by no 
means insignificant, in view of the part played 
by the hare as a symbol of re-birth and 
immortality in many cultures of the world, 
and the possible association of the hare’s 
qualities with its physiological characteristics. 
These are not shared by the rabbit. 

5. The use of the terms Confucian and 
Taoist in & general way is subject to con- 
siderable hazard; for the distinctions that are 
implied were not valid throughout Chinese 
history, and in view of the variation from time 
to time they cannot be regarded as being 
sharply defined or universal. The situation 18 
not made any easier by recent fashions in 
China. These appear to belittle and if possible 
to exclude reference to a Taoist frame of mind, 
and to classify all intellectual activity either as 
Confucian (to be deprecated) or as Legalist 
(to be emulated). 

These difficulties recur at various parts of 
the whole of Needham’s study, and they are 
seen in one of the most interesting parts of the 
latest instalment. This concerns the respective 
contributions of two key figures, Wang Ch‘ung 
(A.D. 27—c.100) and Ko Hung (see p. 106 f.). 
While it 1s true enough that the two men 
represented different intellectual attitudes, the 
one of sceptical pessimism and the other of 
empirical mysticism, the distinction 1s by no 
means clear-cut, and should not be taken too 
far. It is in any case questionable how far 
universal trends may be detected from a 
comparison of the two men. Of Wang Ch‘ung 
we are told (p. 107) that ‘ His scepticism, 
moderated by gentility, remained through 
the centuries the standard attitude of Con- 
fucian scholars’; and Needham expresses his 
regret (p. 108) that traditional Chinese society 
never permitted the marriage of Confucianism 
and Taoism, or of scepticism and enthusiasm, 
to take place. . 

Remarks of this sort are unfortunate; for 
they are only too likely to be quoted out of 
context and to give rise to misapprehension. In 
addition, the somewhat negative appraisal of 
Wang Ch'ung that appears in these pages 
hardly gives due credit to his empirical work— 
his determination to exanune the appropriate 
type of evidence, to test it as he best could and 
to insist on proof or verification before 
accepting & hypothesis. Greater justice is 
indeed rendered to Wang Ch‘ung in other parts 
of Scrence and civilisation in China (e.g. 
Vol. 11, 368 f.); but the association between 
Wang Ch'ung and the 'standard attitude of 
Confucian scholars ’ needs careful reading, lest 
it should imply that Wang Ch'ung should be 
classified as a Confucian. For it need hardly 
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be stressed that he rejected many of the 
elements of the orthodox Confucian creed of 
state, e.g. a dogmatic trust in Confucius and the 
Confucian ethic and scriptures; the hark-back 
to the golden past; the trust in the dispensa- 
tion of Heaven: the belief in the function ot 
portents. In this connexion it may be noted 
that one of the recent critiques of Wang 
Ch‘ung to come from China ‘ praises him as a 
materialist philosopher who was opposed to 
Confucian idealism and to mysticism. The 
same book points out 5 that Wang Ch‘ung did 
not, and perhaps it is implied could not, 
understand the 'nature of man's subjective 
activity in the revolutionary reconstruction of 
nature and society’, and praises him for his 
stand against Confucius and against theism. 
Enough has perhaps been said to illustrate the 
pitfalls of interpreting early Chinese thinkers 
within the bounds of rigidly defined categories. 

As always, Needham’s work opens new vistas 
in sinology, revealing many aspects of Chinese 
civilization that have been obseured for too 
long, and providing a new context for the study 
of intelleotual developments. Scholars of the 
humanities and sciences are alike grateful to 
the author for his untiring energy and devotion 
to the cause of learning. 

MICHAEL LOEWE 


Fren W. Drare: China charts the 
world: Hsü Chi-yù and his geography 
of 1848. (Harvard East Asian Mono- 
graphs, 64.) x, 272 pp., 2 maps [on 
endpapers]. Cambridge, Mass.: East 
Asian Research Center, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1975. (Distributed by Har- 
vard University Press. $8.50, £5.80.) 
Fred Drake has written a study of the world 


geography Ying huan chih luek 1 IR ut ER. 
‘A short account of the maritime circuit’ 
published in 1849 by the Chinese official Hsti 
Chi-yu 4È $ @ (1795-1873), at one time 
governor of Fukien. He has translated much 
material from the work itself, and set his study 
in the context of an account of Hsu's life and 
times. | 

During the Opium War of 1840-2 Hsu was a 
circuit intendant (X Y tao t'ai) in Fukien 
with responsibilities for coastal defence; im 
1841 he helped with fortification work round 
Amoy, which nevertheless fell to the British 
that autumn. After the war, with its devas- 
tating effect on Chinese self-confidence, Hsu 
remained in the south and held a series of posts 


* Tien Ch'ang-wu EH. E, Fi, Weng Chung: 
ku-tai ti chan-tou wei-wu-lun-che E H: 7G 
AK Bg €x DS "E V) à E. Jen-min 
Ch'u-pan-she; first published 1958; second 
edition, November 1973. An English transla- 
tion of the greater part of the second edition 
has been published in Chinese Studies in Philo- 
sophy, vir, 1-2, 1975-6. 

5 See Tien Ch'ang-wu's book, 36 (English 
translation, 19). 
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involving contacts with Western traders, 
missionaries, and officials. In common with a 
number of others he had realized that China 
could no longer afford to treat Westerners as 
simply another species of uncultured bar- 
barians to be overawed or plaeated as occasion 
demanded, and he further realized the necessity 
of gathering accurate information about the 
countries and societies from which they came. 
Thus in 1843 he began to compile his Y?ng huan 
chih lueh. 

It was by no means the first Chinese attempt 
io describe the world in recent times. In the 


previous century Ch'en Lun-ch'iung PR f 
Jh] wrote the Hai kuo wen chien lu Ag [x] Bi] 
R $x ‘ Observations on overseas countries ’, 
c. 1730, and in 1844 Wei Yüan ff YR pub- 
lished his Hat kuo tw chih YẸ Fi: 
‘Illustrated record of overseas countries” 
Wei’s book was written as part of the intelli- 
gence-gathering effort initiated by Lin Tse-hsit 
Tk HI] fü. the Imperial Commissioner at 


Canton during the Opium War, who had 
realized from bitter experience the challenge 
presented by the West’s impact on the 
Chinese world. Drake evaluates the Ying huan 
chih lueh as superior to its predecessors in the 
detail and accuracy of its information about 
the geography of the West and its analysis of 
non-Chinese societies. Hsü collected much of 
this information via contacts with missionaries 
such as David Abeel, who provided atlases and 
other geographical works translated into 
Chinese. Hsü's book remained influential for 
many years: it was twice reprinted in Japan, 
and has, it appears, recently gained the 
dubious distinction of being commended as a 
* Legalist ’ work. 

Drake's study provides a means of access to 
much of the contents of the Ying huan chih 
lueh for the non-sinologue, as well as gathering 
the available information about the author's 
life, while for those who can consult the 
original it is & useful means of preliminary 
orientation. There is, of course, always a 
degree of somewhat narcissistic fascination in 
reading an alien account of our own world. 
However, the real interest of Hsii’s book is that 
it helps us to estimate how much an educated 
Chinese in the late nineteenth century could be 
expected to know about the West. It appears 
for instance that it was relied on by Tseng 
Kuo-fan € [N] XF, and, more unexpectedly, 
by the Empress Dowager Tz'u Hsi ££ jj. 
Hsu's over-idealized description of the United 
States may have been instrumental in forming 
Tseng’s pro-American views. 

Useful as Drake’s book is, it is not com- 
pletely free from the tendency towards 
narrowness of approach that may perhaps 
inevitably affect a Ph.D. thesis rewritten for 
publication. In a thesis a subject already 
covered by another author may properly be 
disposed of by a brief note and a reference, 
whereas the purchaser of a book can reasonably 
demand that his convenience be served by a 
summary on the spot. Drake does not always 
recognize this, giving us, for instance, little 
more on the Hai kuo t'u chih than a reference to 
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two unpublished theses. This 1s an omission in 
the case of a work which immediately pre- 
ceded Hsu's and had a similar purpose. What, 
if any, were the shortcomings in it which led 
Hsu to think he could do better, and to what 
extent did he use ıt as a model ? Drake does 
not cover Chinese criticism of the Ying huan 
chih lueh im any detail; 1f conservative circles 
were as incensed as he suggests, they evidently 
did not publish their fulminations. An 
anonymous monograph of 1897 restricts itself 
to noting m reasonable terms various defects in 
Hsü's book such as the lack of any scale or grid 
on most of the maps (see Ying huan chih lueh 
ting wu d Ig i A B] Ge. in the Haao 
fang hu chai yw ti is'ung ch‘ao tsar pu pien 
collection, Shanghai, 1897). Some minor slips 
ought not to have escaped the rigours of the 
Ph.D. examination: Drake has ‘ Plum 
Blossom Fountain ’ for the Chmese Shangrila 
(p. 147), whereas $f t'ao means ‘ peach °, and 


Hsu's renderings of two Greek names need 
not have been left as ‘ I-na-ku(?) ' and ' Shar- 
ko-lo(?) (p. 120) when the annotated Japanese 
edition, to which Drake refers, clarifies them 
as Inachus and Cecrops. And surely, nearly 
40 years after George Sarton’s essay in Isis, 
xxx, 1939, 222-35, * On iconographic honesty ', 
the portrait labelled ' Hsü Chi-yu as an 
official’ ought not to have been left without 
any indication of date, provenance, or authen- 
ticity. It 18 not a criticism to note that the 
British reader may suffer a few irrational 
frissons on. points of style; when Hsu is made 
to say he would not allow ‘the naughty kids 
of the clan to join in with his son ', Drake is 
simply exercismg his translator’s privilege by 
transposing a Chinese bureaucrat to Washing- 
ton rather than Whitehall. This is a small 
price to pay for a competent and useful study 
which makes a significant contribution to our 
knowledge of the Chinese world-view at a 
critical and formative period. 


CHRISTOPHER CULLEN 


SAMUEL E. Martin: A reference gram- 
mar of Japanese. (Yale Linguistic 
Series.) 1198 pp. New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1975. 
$40, £24. 


This 1s à major work which has long been 
badly needed. The foreign student of Japanese 
is relatively well served for textbooks, dic- 
tionaries, and other reference works, but this 
has only underlined the absence of a compre- 
hensive reference grammar. Professor Martin 
has now filled this gap handsomely, and it can 
hardly be an exaggeration to say that what he 
has produced will be a standard work for 
generations. The true value of such & publica- 
tion will only be finally established by the 
experience of usage, but on the basis of dipping 
into the book at random and looking up some 
dozen test cases—sa, -mai, -ó to suru, -kko nai, 
-kut’atte, various respectful expressions etc.— 
I have no doubt that time will only strengthen 
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the reputation of this work. Tho only failure 
among my searches was in not findmg an 
acceptable account of the use of the suspensive 
form of the verb, for in the references I did 
find the author seems to equate it with the 
gerund when, in fact, the uses of the two forms 
are quite distinct. It 1s, however, primarily a 
written form and thus apparently outside the 
main corpus of the author’s material, since he 
says that in the book ‘ we attempt to describe 
the wide variety of sentence types used by 
Japanese speakers to express meanings within 
the context of situation and discourse’; and 
the trail through the index was m any case 
rewarded by the discovery of something 
described there, reasonably enough as it turns 
out, as a ‘ dangling infinitive’! 

This book is a treasure-house of information 
on the Japanese language and, in comparison 
with its worth, the one or two points in which 
it leaves something to be desired are minor in 
the extreme. The weightiest one is that, at 
least on first acquaintance with the work, it is 
not easy to locate & specific point quickly, and 
this is almost entirely due to there being no 
difference of type in the main body of the text: 
since Japanese words and sentences are not 
underlined, for example, they do not break up 
the solidity of the text and strike the eye as is 
usually the case. Everything needed is there, 
to be sure, but it sometimes requires & patient 
reading of what are virtually short articles in 
order to arrive at a particular item. 

This work is encyclopaedic in its scope and 
Japanese-language circles both inside and 
outside Japan will long be in Martin’s debt. 
Its size and resulting price will, however, put 
it beyond the reach of most ordinary students, 
and I wonder whether the author could not be 
persuaded to do a few weeks’ scissors-and-paste 
job on his manuscript in order to separate the 
wheat from the chaff—or rather, more justly, 
the rice from the barley—and produce a more 
modest version which all students could 
reasonably be expected to buy for themselves, 
to their great benefit. 

P. G. O'NEILL 


H. J. pe Graar: Islamic states in Java, 
1500-1700 : eight Dutch books and 
articles as summarized by Theodore 
G. Th. Pigeaud. (Verhandelingen van 
het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde, 70.) vii, 213 

. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1976. Guilders 40. 


Dr. H. J. de Graaf has devoted a lifetime of 
scholarly work to the early modern period 
(1600-1700) of Javanese history, with par- 
ticular reference to the political fortunes of the 
central Javanese Mataram kingdom in the late 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Basing 
his research mainly on published Dutch and 
Javanese materials, de Graaf has succeeded in 
delineating developments in Java during these 
two centuries and has brought to the period 
the same skill and dedication which earlier 
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Dutch seholars had reserved exclusively for the 
pre-Islamie period of Javanese history. lt is 
fair to say that de Graaf has laid the founda- 
tions for future research on modern Javanese 
history by concentrating on indigenous 
developments within Java and by placing the 
commercial and political activities of the 
Dutch East India Company (Vereenigde 
Oostindische Compagnie) in their proper con- 
text. In this respeot his doctoral thesis com- 
pleted over 40 years ago (De moord op Kapitein 
François Tack, 8 Febr. 1686, Amsterdam, 
1935) broke new ground, for by a skilful use of 
Dutch VOC records and Javanese babads 
(chronicles) de Graaf was able to place the 
growing involvement of the Dutch Company in 
Javanese politics in the late seventeenth 
century firmly against the background of 
events at the court of Mangkurat IT (1677- 
1703). This approach to Javanese history 
formed a marked change from the standpoint 
of the ‘ colonial’ school of Dutch historians 
who had tended to view the period after the 
arrival of Europeans in South-East Asia in the 
sixteenth century merely as an extension of 
European history. De Graaf continued his 
work with detailed studies of the Mataram 
rulers between the time of Panembahan 
Senapati (1575-1601) and the disastrous reign 
of Mangkurat I (1646-77). His latest study, 
written in co-operation with the literary expert 
Dr. Th. G. Th. Pigeaud, has described the rise 
of the Islamic states in Java during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and has served 
to modify the previous view of & sharp break in 
Javanese history between the period of 
Majapahit hegemony and the establishment of 
the north-coast Islamic kingdoms.  Unfor- 
tunately, despite the importance of de Graaf’s 
work for modern Javanese historiography, his 
books have only been accessible to a small 
group of historians with a knowledge of Dutch. 
This drawback has been corrected to some 
extent by the new English synopsis of eight 
of de Graaf’s books and articles which has been 
prepared by Dr. Pigeaud. This useful and 
succinct English summary will give non- 
Dutch readers a chance to form their own 
opinion about the extent and importance of 


de Graaf’s work over the past 40 years. The © 


books and articles have also been arranged in 
the summary to form an effective chrono- 
logical sequence spanning the years 1500-1700 
and inelude most of de Graaf's major works. 
The titles summarized are as follows: De 
eerste Moslimse | vorstendommen op Java: 
studien over de staatkundige geschiedenis van de 
15de en 16de eeuw, 's.Gravenhage, 1974; De 
regering van panembahan Sénapati Ingalaga, 
's-Gravenhage, 1954; De regering van sultan 
Agung, vorst van Mataram, 1613-1645, en die 
van zijn voorganger panembahan Séda-ing- 
Krapjak, 1601-1613, ‘s-Gravenhage, 1958; De 
1 egervng van sunan Mangku-Rat I Tëgal- Wangi, 
vorst van Mataram, 1646-1677, 2 vols, .'s- 
Gravenhage, 1961-2 ; De expeditie van Anthonio 
Hurdt, Raad van Indië, als Admiraal en Super- 
intendent naar de binnenlanden van Java, 
Sept.—Dec. 1678, volgens het journaal van Johan 
Jurgen Briel, secretaris, ’s-Gravenhage, 1971 ; 
* Gevangenneming en dood van Raden Truna- 
| Djaja, 26 Dec. 1679-2, Jan. 1680’. Tijdschrift 
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voor Ind. Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 
(Batavia-Jakarta), LXXXV, 2, 1952, 273-309 ; 
‘Het Kadjoran-vraagstuk’, Djäwd (Jogja- 
karta), xx, 1940, 273-328; and de Graaf's 
doctoral thesis (1935). 

On one level the summary will serve as a 
useful introduction to the whole period, 
supplementing the information given in de 
Graaf's history of Indonesia (Geschiedenis van 
Indonesie, 's-Gravenhage, Bandung, 1949) 
which still remains the most authoritative 
general work available on the subject. On 
another level it is likely that Pigeaud's sum- 
mary will encourage historians to take stock 
of the current state of Javanese historiography 
and make more use of de Graaf's work as a 
basis for further detailed monographie studies 
of the period. One theme which de Graaf has 
touched on in perhaps his best article, ‘ Het 
Kadjoran-vraagstuk ’ (the Kajoran question), 
that of the opposition of the religious com- 
munities to the increasingly centralized power 
of the Mataram state, would merit closer 
examination and research in the light of 
developments in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Certainly it is tempting to see the 
Kajoran episode as having provided some 
inspiration for Pangeran Dipanagara’s rebel- 
lion (1825-30) against the Dutch and the 
Yogyakarta kraion in the early nineteenth 
century. Many of his religious followers also 
appear to have derived from religious dynasties 
which earlier had close associations with the 
Kajoran faction. In terms of source materials, 
the use de Graaf has made of published babads 
and VOC records can point the way to new 
research based on hitherto unpublished 
Javanese manuscripts and Dutch archival 
materials. 

The extensive bibliography and index which 
are included at the end of the summary will 
undoubtedly prove a useful tool for historians 
who are working on the period and who wish 
to make full use of de Graaf's writings. It is 
& pity in this respect that the bibliography has 
not been made slightly more accessible by 
dividing the titles up between primary sources, 
published sources, and secondary works. Thus 
there is some confusion in the present list as 
to whether an entry such as that under H. J. 
Domis on p. 111 refers to a published work or a 
manuscript. The inclusion of maps and 
genealogical trees, which form such a useful 
addition to de Graaf’s general history, would 
also have been of help in the present summary. 
Finally there are a few minor inaccuracies in 
the text and the bibliography which probably 
resulted from printing errors. Thus on pp. 54 
and 66 the date of Mangkurat I’s marriage to 
the daughter of Pangeran P&kik of Surabaya 
is given as 1643, when the correct date should 
be 1634. Then in the bibliography on p. 116 
the first volume of P. J. F. Louw's De Java- 
oorlog (Batavia 's-Hage, 1894) is cited as 
having been used by de Graaf in the first part 
of his work on Mangkurat I (1961, p. 10) 
wheroas the second volume is meant. On p. 120 
the Salasilah ing para luluhur ing Kadanurejan, 
the notes on the genealogies of the Yogyakarta 
Danuréjan family, is referred to as Oriental MS 
6685 of the Leiden University Library when 
the correct number should be LOr. 6686, These 
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are all, however, very insignificant short- 
comings which in no way detract from the 
over-all usefulness of the work. 


P. B. E. CAREY 


M. O. WozgrpzERS: Het sultanaat Palem- 
bang, 1811—1825.  (Verhandelingen 
van het Koninkljk Instituut voor 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 72.) xii, 
512 pp., front. 's-Gravenhage: Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff, 1975. Guilders 87. 


The editing of Malay texts, with introduc- 
tion, transeription, translation, and notes, has 
become a tradition in Leiden, and in one sense 
the work under review conforms to that 
practice. The texts used are in fact all in 
Malay (with one exception they are in jawi 
script), and the copies utilized date from a 
period beginning in about A.D. 1820 and ending 
in about 1913. All seem to originate from 
Palembang (in south Sumatra); four (of 
which one is very brief) are in prose, and the 
fifth is & syair. 

In another sense the work is different. 
Instead of basing his study upon one whole 
text, Dr. Woelders has made a selection of 
representative materials in Malay bearing 
upon the history of Palembang in the last 
15 years of its independent existence, and these 
he offers as a contribution to the historical 
source-materials for the period. In his intro- 
duetion and commentary he presents the 
historical background as it is known from 
existing sources, but the value of this work 
rests primarily in the new data on the 
Indonesian world made available by the 
publication of the texts. 

There is, of course, a great need of indigenous 
sources to correct the ‘ Europo-centric” view 
of the history of the area. But theoretical 
history apart, texts like these enable the reader 
to & certain extent to feel himself a part of the 
story of Palembang: the excitement in the city 
when reports come from the estuary that the 
enemy fleet has been sighted, the awesome 
sight of the enemy warships lying in the river 
off the capital, the cannonades continuing day 
after day, the truce and in the end the victory, 
or defeat; amidst all this the image of the 
sultan who might lose his kingdom but would 
never lose his composure, the grudging respeot 
for the ' white skins', the parleying and the 
deviousness, the many facets of & complex 
situation which tend to be glossed over in more 
general accounts of the events of the area. 

The partieular merit of sources like these 1s 
that they enable us not only to understand but 
really to feel the impossible dilemma in which 
the rulers of Indonesian states found them- 
selves in their dealings with the Dutch and the 
English. Life in their unstable world was 
always something of a game of chance, but 
never before had the dice been so consistently 
loaded against them. That the Europeans with 
their superior training and weapons could win 
battles was only the beginning of the problem. 
(For that matter sometimes they did not win, 
and there is nothing sadder than the descrip- 
tion of the victory celebrations after a success 
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against the Europeans when with the gift of 
hindsight one knows that retribution is 
inevitable.) The Sumatrans (like Maharaja 
Lela who killed the British Resident in Perak 
in 1875) hoped that having defended their 
state they would be left in peace. What they 
could not have realized was that the European 
powers in the area believed firmly that their 
position depended upon the maintenance of 
their prestige, and this made ib imperative for 
them to revenge any defeat they suffered, at 
almost any cost; nor could the Indonesians 
have realized fully that in taking on a local 
Dutch or British force they were in effect taking 
on the whole strength of the Dutch or British 
empires, however long it took for that strength 
to be mobilized and concentrated to overwhelm 
them. 

Unlike some earlier Malay chronicles, these 
fully recognize the part played by the Euro- 
peans, and the picture they give of the Dutch 
and English displays some quaint interest. 
Although the Dutch could be formidable 
enemies, the Malay texts do not reveal any 
profound hatred for them. That Muntinghe’s 
Dutch zeal for proper bureaucratic procedures 
was not diminished even in the remote areas 
upstream from Palembang is evident from his 
expedition to register the Malays he found 
there; and the Malays who were unwilling to 
be registered {tiada mau ditulis masuk buku) 
were fired on for their pains. The Palembang 
people must have been puzzled by some 
actions of the Dutch, such as the time when 
after a battle the Dutch recovered the corpses 
of their slain, took them on board and ' stood 
them erect as if they were still alive”. On a 
crucial occasion indeed the Palembang de- 
fenders badly misjudged the Dutch. One 
Saturday night, believing that the Dutch 
never fought on Sundays, they withdrew from 
their fortresses and were away from them in 
the town when the Dutch did in fact profit by 
their absence to make à suecessful attack. 

The English are regarded differently from 
the Dutch and one feels were not disliked so 
much. Of course they behaved with a brusque 
impatience, lacked decorum, and spoke 
bastardized Malay, which the chronicler takes 
delight in reporting verbatim. 

So much for the publication as a source for 
history. But the editor intended it to be at the 
same time & source for linguistic and literary 
study. His selection of five texts is made 
from some 35 manuscripts, most of them in 
collections in Holland, Although they are of 
comparatively recent date the language and 
style are traditional Malay. A Malay word list 
provides a key to the some 140 pp. of romanized 
text, the place where the relevant word occurs 
being noted. The layout of the publication is 
rather complicated ; it incorporates [parts of] 
five texts of different dates, each with a discus- 
sion of the manuscript, the romanization, the 
translation, notes, and conclusion, these being 
interspersed at different points through the 
book. For investigation of the language 
(particularly to establish quickly the date of 
the manuscript in which a particular word 
occurred) I found it convenient to draw up a 
table for easy reference to the different parts 
of the book relevant to each of the five texta. 
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It may not be inconsistent with the function 
of a review to offer this aid to the potential 
reader.! 

The translation is competent. The transla- 
tion of the syar deserves special praise, for 
such translations need a dash of inspiration as 
well as knowledge of the language. 

Regerding the shorteomings of the work, 
only one or two insignificant misprints came 
to light. Inevitably where a publication 
includes several texts covering overlapping 
periods there is a certain amount of tedious 
repetition. 

Dr. Woelders expresses his regret that the 
work could not have been published in English 
rather than Dutch, so that it could have 
reached a wider readership. This reviewer 
shares this regret, not in any reproachful sense, 
but because a sound and illuminating piece of 
scholarship such as this is deserves to be read 
as widely as possible. 

RUSSELL JONES 


Mitton OssoRNE: River road to China: 
ihe Mekong river expedition, 1866-1873. 
xxii, 249 pp. London: George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., 1975. £4.95. 


This is both a work of historical scholarship 
and a gripping adventure story. Dr. Osborne 
takes us back 100 years as he retells for English 
readers the narrative of the exploration up the 
Mekong with Doudart de Lagrée as leader and 
Francis Garnier as second-in-command. The 
author has used as his sources both the French 
archives and the published works and has tried 
to see in perspective, from this distance of 
time, the reasons for the unenthusiastic 
reception by the French public of the heroic 
efforts of the party. The book is most appropri- 
ately illustrated by reproductions of sketches 
made by Delaporte on the journey. The 
nineteenth-century Indo-Chinese scene, over 
the territory from Phnom Penh to the borders 
of China, is conjured up for us by the author 
from his heroes’ descriptions and his own 
experience of modern Cambodia and Laos. 

By the end of the book one realizes that 
Osborne had to work hard to make a unified 
tale of the diverse events which his title neatly 
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dashing Garnier m fact stole the picture and 
justified the inclusion of the Tonkin episode 
which rounded off his personal story. 
preparation for this, Osborne beguiles us into 
taking an interest in the opportunist Monsieur 
Dupuis and his Red River plans. By consider- 
ing in the light of modern medical knowledge 
the question of the health of his six characters 
and the interaction of their personalities, 
Osborne introduces another recurrent under- 
lying theme: the worsening of their relation- 
ships with each other. The very different per- 
sonalities of the explorers have been quite 
vividly recaptured. In fact, we might have 
enjoyed more direct quotations from the letters 
or publications of the four less prominent 
members of the parby than we were piven. 
The author makes a point of keeping before us, 
as the explorers must have dedicatedly kept 
before themselves, the reasons for their arduous 
&nd dangerous expedition into unknown terri- 
tory: to acquire scientific knowledge; to find 
if possible a trade route to China by river; and 
to increase the glory of France. These would-be 
colonizers are placed in the scheme of things as 
seen in the 1970’s, although fall credit is given 
to their courage in the attempt to realize a 
nineteenth-century dream. 

Osborne does not make any adverse com- 
ments on the French authorities! support for 
the expedition, which seems, perhaps only 
because one is thinking in terms of the logistics 
of this century, to have been inadequate. The 
extra scientific equipment the team requested 
did not arrive in Sàigón in time to catch them 
up; there was & total lack of knowledge of 
Chinese among the members of the party, an 
omission which hampered communications 
seriously once they had crossed the border; 
and the essential passports to China arrived 
very late, causing the 1,000-mile dash back to 
Phnom Penh by Garnier on foot, and by 
elephant, ox-cart, and boat. Another apparent 
omission by the author is his comparative 
reticence about the scientific discoveries of the 
team, apart, that is, from their charting of the 
river’s course. However, there is only one 
omission about which the present writer really 
feels a need to complain: the lack of a relief 
map of the area with all places visited by the 
explorers marked on it. 


embraces. He had two heroes: but the JUDITH M. JACOB 
1 WOELDEBS: THE FIVE MALAY TEXTS 
AES no. and Date and 
library description Text Transin., Notes Discussed Remarks 
pP- pP- pP. PP: pP. 
A. KI 4 c. 1862 69-71 226-9 445 
(Kon. Inst 35-7 
Leiden) 
B. UBL 7 c. 1865 74-115 230-78 445-6 417-23 paper 
(Univ. of 49-50 watermarked 
Leiden) 1863 
C. TRI c. 1913 118-53 279-320 447-9 321-40; romanized 
(Inst. voor 59--60 422-5 
de Trop.) 
D. UBL 9 c. 1831 156-86 347-84 449-51 426-30 
(Univ. of 52-4 
Leiden) 
E. MP 4b 1820 or 194222 385-413 223-5 430-6 a syair ; 
(Jakarta) later published by 
57-9 Drs. Atja 
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Davin S. Mover: The logic of the laws: 
a structural analysis of Malay language 
legal codes from Bengkulu. (Verhande- 
lingen van het Koninklijk Instituut 
voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 
75.) xi, 304 pp. The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1975. Guilders 55. 


The author of this work 18 an anthropologist 
who prefers ‘the Paris-Leiden structural 
approach’ to the British social anthropo- 
logical approach (p. 6); he seeks ' to demon- 
strate that the logic of the marriage system [in 
nineteenth-century Bengkulu] as expressed in 
legal codes is part of a conceptual system 
embracing the full range of legal thinking’ 
(p. 16). As a non-enthropologist this reviewer 
must confess that after reading this book he 
was left rather mystified as to what the 
analysis here throws light upon. Anthropo- 
logists must conclude for themselves the extent 
to which their subject is advanced by this 
study. On behalf of non-anthropologists, 
however, one must ask whether scholarship as 
a whole is advanced by works written for what 
would seem to be a narrow readership of 
fellow-specialists. One would like to think that 
scholarship im any discipline can be presented 
80 that its significance is clear to scholars in 
other disciplines. 

Four sets of legal codes are considered : ' the 
reference law’ (a code published by the 
English in 1817), and Sungai Lemau, Sungai 
Hitam, and Silebar laws of 1855. The texts 
cited from these codes will, of course, be of 
considerable value to other scholars. But here 
arises what seems to be a methodological issue 
of the first importance. What is the value of 
extremely sophisticated structural analyses 
(involving notably the ordering and numbermg 
of fasals) of legal codes every one of which was 
written for and influenced by European 
administrators ? The author broaches this 
problem at several points (e.g. pp. 77, 160-1} 
but it is never truly resolved. On p. 270 he 
says, ‘I was forced to choose texts that were 
neither unduly influenced by the colonial 
authorities nor so traditional as to render them 
incomprehensible’. But, one must ask, if 
‘traditional’ codes are really incompre- 
hensible (for the purposes of structural 
analysis, one supposes), then does not the very 
comprehensibility of these colonial codes make 
them exceedingly suspect as tools for studying 
the indigenous society ? On p. 161 Moyer 
writes, * Thus, though the possibility of Dutch 
influence admittedly exists, ib had not yet 
come to dominate the structural pattern of 
legal texts'. How can one know that this is 
so? Perhaps it does not matter to the 
structuralist approach, but ıt will matter to 
many readers. 

M. C. RIOKLEFS 


J. BoursET: Paysans de la forêt. 
(Publications de l’École Française 
d'Extréme-Orient, Vol. cv.) [iv], 150 
pp., 30 plates, 6 maps. Paris: Ecole 
Française d’Extréme-Orient, 1975. 
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On a cursory glance, many would surely 
dismiss this Inghly personal essay as the 
romantic discourse of a latter-day Rousseau, a 
rambling, philosophical defence of ' Natural 
Man ’, of ‘ men being taken as they are ’, in the 
unlikely setting of South-East Asia. Certainly 
the author does not help his case. The buxom 
nude in plate 52 looks like a Renoir model 
transported to Viêt-nam while the caption, 
‘ baigneuse, beauté same et robuste en 
harmonie avec son cadre de vie ’, must engender 
a wry smile. Moreover, in the conclusion 
* Problémes et évolution', an unfortunately 
obsessive theme is the ' wicked ' propensity of 
‘les Autres’ to clothe the naked ‘ men [and 
women] of the forest';  Boulbet's Social 
contract might begin: ' Man was born naked; 
and everywhere he is in clothes ’. 

But to dismiss Boulbet's arguments in such 
a cavalier manner would be a serious error of 
judgement. His ooncern for the future of the 
shiftmg oultivators of South-East Asia, ‘les 
hommes de la forêt’, is genuine, his personal 
knowledge of their ‘ cadre de vie’ extensive, 
and his ease one that has too often gone by 
default. Moreover, there is some validity in 
his claim that most attempts by outsiders to 
rationalize the agricultural way of life of the 
swidden cultivators have, at best, failed, at 
worst proved culturally and environmentally 
damaging. He asserts that there 1s no attrac- 
tion for them to change their way of life. They 
are ‘rich’ in their prodigal use of the forest 
resource. In comparison, the alternatives to 
this natural prodigahty involve hard work 
(digging, ditching, diking, draining; weeding, 
watering, worrying), are subject to capricious 
financial mechanisms and have been seen to 
fail so often, with plantations and fields 
abandoned, reverting to ‘les savanes aux 
hautes herbes dures’, under the sway of 
Imperata. To induce ' the men of the forest ’ 
to choose voluntarily another way of life, it 
wil be necessary to show them something 
better, which means, as Boulbet concludes, ‘ au 
lieu des paysages de dévastation qui suivent 
trop souvent les fronts pionniers modernes on 
devrait leur montrer des exemples d'aménage- 
ments féconds, équilibrés, ayant su conserver 
comme toile de fond une grande partie des 
beautés naturelles qui constituaient le domaine 
de leurs génies” (p. 129). With the right 
examples and given enough time, they will 
change and will evolve a satisfactory harmony 
with their new environment. 

This brave treatise is organized in four 
sections. These are introduced by a prologue 
on the ‘ Cadre général; définitions et sens de 
l'étude '. The quartet itself comprises ə 
detailed analysis of ‘aspects techniques de 
l'agriculture forestière; an appraisal of the 
* milieux forestiers °; a record of the environ- 
mental impact, hfe, and oral literature} of 
‘les hommes de la forêt’; and a sermon on 
* problémes et évolution”. The substance of 
the essay rests on Boulbet's detailed researches 
in Cambodia and Viét-nam and on more 


1 See also J. Boulbet (ed. and tr.), Dialogue 
lyrique des Cau Maa’ (Publications de l'École 
Française d'Extréme-Orient, uxxxv), Paris, 
1972. 
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ephemeral experiences in Thailand, Sumatra, 
Kalimantan, and Sulawesi. 
In addition, the text is supported by detailed 


— cartographio studies, which examine ' l'espace 


géographique ' of three different areas, each 
covering about 5,000 km?. These are Daa' 
Dôong in Viét-nam and Mondolkirr and 
Siemreap in Cambodia. The vegetation 
classification employed is that traditionally 
used by French ecologists working in Indo- 
China and most plant names are given 
correotly, although there are spelling errors, 
such as Discorea [Dioscorea] on -p. 35. The 
black-and-white plates, which are collected 
together at the back of the volume, are rather 
self-indulgent, but always well integrated with 
the text. 

This study is very much a francophone's 
answer to Spencer's Shifting [I like Boulbet's 
Schifting] . cultivation in Southeastern Asia, 
Berkeley, 1966.  Largely free of jargon, 
flowing, and, in the case of the photographs, 
easy on the eye, this integrated personal, 
moral, and intelligent statement has a dimen- 
sion which Spencer’s somewhat technical 
survey lacks. Boulbet’s defence of a way of 
life at variance with the economic imperatives 
of a modern world, which is so often intolerant 
of any alternative society, may flout one's 
reason, but warms the heart. After all, it was 
Rousseau who argued that a thinking man is & 
depraved animal. 

P. A. STOTT 


HinpRED GEERTZ and CLIFFORD 
Geertz: Kinship in Bali. xii, 213 
pp. Chicago and London: University 
of Chicago Press, 1975. $12.50, £8.45. 


A difficulty in the study of Balinese society 
is the complex variation between regions and 
even villages—perhaps, in part, as a conse- 
quence of the island’s extreme Balkanization 
in the past. The eminent authors of this 
monograph pay close attention to this as they 
develop, and at points modify, their analysis 
from previous works. In an adventurous 
argument, they confront the formidable 
problems of Balinese kinship and its social 
context; and set out to explain the diversity 
in terms of a general model of variability. 
Although the point of departure is their own 
ethnography, their ultimate concern is with 
‘the operation of kinship symbolization ” as 
part of a wider ‘ culture pattern’. The range 
of forms on the ground is to be understood in 
terms of ‘variations on a set of common 
ideational themes ' in ‘ the cultural dimensions 
of kinship’ (pp. 3-4), and this emphasis is 
central to'an appreciation of their approach. 

As many of the theoretical, linguistic, and 
historical issues have been dealt with at some 
length in reviews by Barnes (THES, 21 
November 1975), Hooykaas (Archipel, 11, 
1976), and Needham (TLS, 25 June 1976), 
this discussion will concentrate on problems of 
the Balinese ethnography, on which relatively 
little has been written; and it may prove use- 
ful to examine the applieability and implica- 
tions of the proposed model in the light of 
further material. 
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The argument 1s based on material drawn 
largely from three contiguous villages near the 
court capital of Klungkung, and from Tabanan 
in the west. Briefly, the authors view the 
central institution of Balinese kinship as the 
dadia, which is approximately an agnatic, 
preferentially endogamous, corporate ki 
group. These are not universally found, but 
develop to differing degrees, so that ‘ Balinese 
kinship units fall along an unbroken continuum 
from a pole of minimally cohesive families to a 
pole of fully organized autonomous descent 
groups ' (p. 62). 

Dadia emerge under imprecise, loosely re- 
lated conditions. What is stressed instead is 
their enclosure within, and relationship to, a 
‘community’, which is the kingdom, or 
region, among high castes and for low, a local 
area, typically a hamlet. In either case, 
descent groups may become the principal 
vehicles of competition for status and power, 
and usually signal their public appearance by 
constructing special, often magnificent temples. 
Thus, they may be viewed equally as ‘ religious 
groups, or micro-castes, or local factions ’ 
(p. 5), although the reader may wonder whether 
this does not conflict with the view (p. 30) that 
dadia are independent, functionally specific 
groupings. 

The authors argue that it is not segmentation, 
but ‘the two related concepts of ''origin- 
point" and ''origin-group " ' (p. 64) which 
provide the model for the internal differentia- 
tion of kin groups. These are then classified 
according to a loose tripartite typology of 
degrees of dadia ‘ crystallization ’ and impor- 
tance in public affairs (which are seen as 
concomitant). In the comparatively rare 
‘highly differentiated ' variant, the majority 
of villagers are organized into descent groups, 
with some subdivision, while ‘ kinship plays a 
prominent, on occasion even dominant, role ’ 
in the community (p. 72). The most common 
is the intermediate form, where ‘ one or two 
dadia have emerged ’, perhaps with some local 
function (p. 73). In the final version, found 
around towns and in unirrigated areas, descent 
ties are restricted to the household cluster. 

Flexibility is a critical feature of dadia, 
especially among low castes. This, it is 
suggested, is achieved by teknonymy, the 
custom of designating adults by reference to 
their descendants’ names, which results in 
* genealogical amnesia’ and the suppression 
of internal rank differences (cf. Needham, 
TLS). Thus, unwanted ties may be shed, and 
new assumed, through caste-title assimilation 
or legitimation by spirit-medium. In this 
system, endogamy is seen as the prime means 
to group coherence, and the index and symbol 
of collective prestige. Ideally, marriage is with 
the father’s brother’s daughter, real or 
classificatory ; but any appropriate agnate is 
preferred to an outsider. Under these circum- 
stances, status considerations require the 
prevention of women marrying out, and when 
this happens, it is interpreted in terms of 
elopement or bride-capture. 

Descent group form varies according to the 
political roles and arenas of castes. ereas 
commoner dadia, discussed above, are said 
normally to be contained within à single 
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hamlet—so that kin group endogamy is, by 
extension, hamlet endogamy; hi caste 
groups are dispersed and internally ranked by 
hnes of unequal status, which sinks with 
distance from the core of office-holders. 
Aristocrats must, therefore, marry within the 
branch or, alternatively, may confirm their 
status superiority, and gain dowry, by unions 
with women of lesser descent lines, or caste. 
Marriage depends here on strategie considera- 
tions of group solidarity, status, and wealth. 

Ín their conclusion, which draws on 
Schneider’s approach in American kinship, the 
Geertzes reject the view that kinship is a 
definable object of study-—unfortunately 
without any reference to Needham's conclusive 
discussion in Rethinking kinship and marriage 
(1971). Kunship is seen instead in terms of 
‘models of’ and ‘models for’ domestic 
relationships, as part of a system in which 
there is ‘ competition between the symbolism 
of settlement and citizenship and that of 
filiation and origin-point ', or, more abstractly 
still, between the principles of * sociality ' and 
* natural kind ' (p. 167). So, finally the analysis 
of kinship merges into the general study of 
Balinese culture. 

Workmg in a largely untouched and 
unordered field, the authors have developed an 
interesting framework to cope with the 
problems. They have isolated and illustrated 
clearly the salient features of Balinese kinship. 
However, a number of problems remain, both 
as to the argument and its usefulness in 
interpreting the ethnography. Generally, the 
level of analysis adopted gives little emphasis 
to economic and political factors; wlule 
concentration almost exclusively on the dadia 
relegates other aspects of kinship and marriage 
to comparative obscurity. 

It is regrettable that no reference 1s made to 
Near Eastern material, which provides a 
fascinating parallel of systems with marked 
endogamy and eneystment. In ch. iii of the 
book, Balinese kin group structure is portrayed 
as distinetive by contrasting it with the classical 
African segmentary lineage system; but 
neither do all lineage systems demonstrate 
complementary opposition, nor need they be 
based on African models. The authors 
properly emphasize the contingent character 
of the dadia, the imprecise genealogical 
definition of membership, and the importance 
of origin-points. They also show, however, that 
mythical charters often link local groups in a 
wider framework focused on more remote 
ancestors. The term dadia (for which a 
questionable etymology is given, see Hooykaas 
and Needham) often refers, in fact, to exactly 
this broader category. It is possible, therefore, 
that there is more than one model in terms of 
which kinship is conceived. 

Stress is laid throughout on the bilateral 
nature of the dadia, in part because it is 
possible to switch groups, and also since ties 
may be traced through women. An alternative 
interpretation exists, however. When changes 
of dadia membership occur, they are apparently 
expressed in the idiom of ancestor-beliefs (pp. 
71-8) which might justifiably be termed 
descent. Although it is not uncommon for kin- 
group ties to be reckoned through women, in 
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this event there is clear role-reversal, the 
female adopting the status of male. As the 
jural rules of agnation are preserved, ıb is 
arguable that this is not ambilineal, but rather 
indicates an extreme form of patrilineal 
ideology. 

There is the further question: in what 
sense are these groupings, in fact, corporate ? 
One might wish here for a more systematic 
examination of property-holding and political 
relations. In the one example cited of ‘ highly- 
differentiated ' dadia, these turn out, signifi- 
cantly, to possess more or less an island-wide 
monopoly over the manufacture of valuable 
metallophone orchestras. It is also not entirely 
clear how far, where group resources are not 
involved, agnates organize for consolidated 
political action. For most purposes, after all, 
individual members are divided among them- 
selves by differences in wealth and interests. 
In the absence of common concerns of this 
order, one wonders to what degree dadia are, 
in practice, largely ritual congregations ? 

The final difficulty, as Barnes has pointed 
out, 1s that the formulation of a model of 
variance effectively precedes detailed ethno- 
graphic field-work. So, given the paucity of 
existing sources, it 1s hard to assess whether 
this framework is generally applicable to the 
analysis of Balinese kinship. The evidence 
from my own field material from Tengahpadang 
(the pseudonym used in publications), a rural 
settlement in central Gianyar, suggests that 
the situation may be more complicated still. 

Tengahpadang contains over 3,000 inhabi- 
tants, divided between seven hamlets, or 
wards, in which over 85% of the villagers 
belong to active dadia, and their various sub- 
groupings. This might appear, therefore, as an 
example of a village with a mgh lunship 
differentiation, but the proposed concomitants 
do not follow. No descent group of any caste is 
restricted to a single hamlet, and all but one of 
the smallest extend far beyond the settlement ; 
although each dadia claims status superiority 
over others, among low castes this proved no 
bar to intermarriage; the large local sections 
of kin groups do not dominate public office; 
and hamlet politics 1s organized principally by 
factions, which comprise more non-kin and 
afünes than descent-group members. Only 
those groups which own extensive rice land 
exhibit a measure of public solidarity. In 
short, Tengahpadang does not seem to fit the 
typology. 

On other points too, the data conflict with 
the picture presented by the Geertzes. The 
ritual drama featuring the mythical witch, 
Rangda, is mentioned in passing, but nothing 
of the significance of witchcraft beliefs in local 
social relationships. In Tengahpadang, most 
accusations (on which I have information) are 
between co-resident kin, particularly affines. 
This, coupled with the domestic incidence of 
avoidance following quarrels, pu(w}ik, and 
running away, ngambul, suggests that the 
Geertzes’ characterization of family life as 
* warm, intimate and relaxed ' (p. 57) may not 
be the full story. 

More seriously, they stress the structural 
consequences of teknonymy in low-caste dadia. 
In Tengahpadang, a variety of optional forms 
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of designation are used, and teknonyms are 
found principally among castes of smiths. It is 
interesting that these are the dominant groups 
in Tihingan, the main village studied by the 
Geertzes. Although high castes do not practise 
regular teknonymy, their genealogical know- 
ledge, for the most part, proved to be as shallow 
as that of commoners. This raises a question 
as to the necessary connexion between nomen- 
clature and ‘ genealogical amnesia, ’. 

The pattern of marriage in Pisangkaja, one 
of the core hamlets in Tengahpadang, shows 
marked divergence from those given in Kinship 
in Bali. First, marriage within the dadia is 
less frequent (25.6% of approved low caste 
unions) than between non-lineal kin (28.2%). 
Agreement to marriage across descent groups 
is by no means rare (over half such unions) ; 
while roughly one in four marriages within the 
same dadia is by elopement or capture, in the 
face of parental disapproval. As descent-group 
endogamy accounts for only a quarter of 
endorsed unions, and over half of these involve 
traceable kin ties, it is questionable whether it 
is agnates, not simply kin, who are preferred 
partners. This is not just a quibble: non- 
lineal kin belong to different descent, hence 
status, groups, so that an even distribution of 
marriages suggests that status concerns may 
not be paramount. 

More detailed examination hints at a 
different set of processes; for approval of 
marriage is closely correlated with rights over 
property. Although land is not normally 
transferred through’ marriage among com- 
moners, agreed unions (excluding the proble- 
matic ‘ jural male ' cases) occur overwhelmingly 
between families with equal landholdings. This 
proved statistically significant, whether calou- 
lated for individual households or compounds. 
The possible relevance of such factors as class 
suggests the advisability of a fuller examina- 
tion of marriage choice. 

An interesting problem is raised by the 
stated Balinese preference for father’s- 
brother’s-daughter marriage. On first inquiry, 
this is universally agreed to be the ideal union ; 
on further questioning, however, it emerges 
that this is classified as panes, hot, unpro- 
pitious and dangerous. In contrast, non- 
agnatic relationships, traced through females, 
are elis, cool and desirable. This implies that 
there may be more than one level, and conflict, 
of social values. 

Finally, the Geertzes’ view that low caste 
marriage is largely confined to the local 
* community ' may also need qualification. To 
the extent that descent groups and marriage 
alliances are mobilized to political ends, one 
might expect some linkage with political 
arenas. This requires more precise definition 
of the ‘community’ than we are given, for 
different resources, and hence prizes, are 
allocated to the hamlet, the désa adat—the 
main religious congregation, and the govern- 
ment village. There is evidence that this may 
affect the marriage patterns of political 
leaders. In Pisangkaja, the orators in assembly 
debates rely on support from within the 
hamlet, and most of their unions (75%) are 
contracted there; whereas the local patrons, 
for whom external contacts are valuable, often 
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marry outside both hamlet (67%) and settle- 
ment (50%). 

This ethnographic digression pomts to the 
need for caution. As the authors of this 
monograph demonstrate convincingly, gene- 
ralization about Balinese social structure is 
hazardous. They have developed an approach 
which attempts to surmount these problems by 
focusing on the framework of cultural values 
surrounding kinship in Bali, as part of a 
wider system of symbols. Their exposition is 
sure to provide a ‘fascinating basis for future 
research on the subject. 

MARK HOBART 


J. O. Asamani: Index Africanus. 
(Hoover Institution Bibliographies, 
53.) xin, 659 pp. +2 pp. errata. 
Stanford, Calif.: Hoover Institution 
Press, Stanford University, [1975]. 
$25. 

This bibliography is described in the com- 
piler's preface (of November 1972) as ‘a 
catalogue of articles in Western languages 
dealing with Africa and published from 1885 
to 1965 in periodicals, Festschriften or 
memorial volumes, symposia, and proceedings 
of congresses and conferences °’. 

It owes its publication to the initiative of the 
staff of the Library of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, in particular the former 
librarian, Professor J. D. Pearson, compiler of 
its predecessor Index Islamicus, and to the 
active support of members of the academic 
staff. As explained also in the preface, ‘ Africa 
in this context includes not only Sub-Saharan 
Africa but the Saharan and Northern parts of 
the continent, with the exception, however, 
that Islamic culture has been excluded 
becauses it belongs to the domain of Index 
Lslamicus °. - 

This volume is a worthy successor to the 
latter and meets a great need; it should be of 
considerable assistance to Africanists who so 
often find it difficult to track down the articles 
they require, scattered as these are in many 
sources of the kind represented here, and who 
in many cases lack ready access to well. 
equipped libraries. The editor and his helpers 
are to be congratulated on & very thorough 
compilation which is likely to be a major 
research tool for a long time to come. They 
have covered a wide number of publications 
(some 280) and spread their net to include 
those slight, but often useful items of infor- 
mation which hide themselves away under such 
headings as ‘communications’ and ‘ notes’. 
They claim, indeed, that ‘as far as possible 
every article on an African topic published in 
these journals is listed’. 

The book has been produced by photo-offset 
from typed pages; the result appears clear 
and readable, although the size of print will 
have & good many of us reaching for our 
magnifying-glasses. There are 24,694 entries. 
The division is by region (‘ Africa general' 
followed in order by ‘ North Africa’, * West 
Africa ^, * Central Africa °’, * East Africa °, and 
‘Southern Africa”) and by country, each 
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region having a ‘ General ' section as well. Each 
country and ' General' section is subdivided 
according to subject, and may have some or 
all of the following subdivisions: general— 
libraries, bibliography, catalogues, congresses, 
societies and institutions; agriculture ; anthro- 
pology and folklore; art, antiquities, archaeo- 
logy, architecture, music, and sculpture; 
biography; economies; education;  geo- 
graphy, travel, and topography ; government, 
polities, and administrations; history; lan- 
guage and literature; religion; sciences; 
sociology. It is admitted that there is an 
emphasis on the humanities and the social 
sciences. The sources are listed at the begin- 
ning of the volume, while pp. 453-859 con- 
stitute an index of authors, editors, etc. 

In a work of reference of this scope, it seems 
churlish to pick on omissions, errors, etc. I 
should, however, mention that the journal 
Sudan Notes and Records, of which Vols. 1 
(1918) to xrvr (1965) were used in the biblio- 
graphy, is omitted from the ‘ List of sources ’. 
(It would, ineidentally, have been & useful 
addition for readers if the place of publication 
of the journals listed had been included where 
relevant.) With such & host of entries, too, 
there are bound to be some errors in the 
numbered references. If the reader looks up 
J. H. Greenberg in the index, for example, he 
will find that two of the references given (1028 
and 7617) are wrong. No doubt individual 
Africanists will find some omissions to regret. 
My own is that no use was made of the journal 
Kush, Vols. r (1953) to xur (1965), as this 
would have enhanced the archaeological, 
historical, and even the anthropological section 
under ‘Sudan’; also that room could not be 
found for various African studies and linguistic 
studies series, but of course a line has to be 
drawn somewhere. 

Readers can only be grateful for its appear- 
ance at this particular time. and can be con- 
fident that it will remain an essential work of 
reference for the period in question. It is to be 
hoped that, as with Index Islamicus, supple- 
ments will follow in due course to keep us all 
up to date. 

R. C. STEVENSON 


ANDRZEJ ZABORSKI: Studies in Hamito- 
Semitic. 1. The verb in Cushitic. 
(Zeszyty Naukowe Uniwersytetu 
Jagiellońskiego, cccxovir. Prace 
Językoznawcze, Zeszyt 48.) 184 pp. 
[Kraków]: Uniwersytet Jagielloński, 
[1975]. Zł 24. 


Working in comparative Cushitic is an 
exasperating exercise. À brief look at the 
verbal system of many of the languages is 
enough to suggest that they must be closely 
related, but studies of the traditional kind 
based on reconstruction do not support this 
conclusion. The basic verbal patterns of Beja, 
Awngi (Agaw), and Saho a1e remarkably alike, 
yet aecording to Greenberg (1903, 49) these 
belong to North, Central, and Eastern Cushitic 
respectively, and Greenberg's classification, in 
this respect, is supported by the lexico-statistic 
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investigation of Bender (1971), but for a critical 
review of Bender see Sasse (1973). 

Part of the difficulty no doubt is the nature 
of the material. One cannot assume that the 
techniques used in Indo-European studies will 
work elsewhere, as indeed Guthrie (1948) 
realized for Bantu--and in any case the 
assumptions of this kind of historical study 
have been challenged in recent years. But it is 
also the ease that we are still very ignorant of 
many of the facts of Cushitic; the data are 
often frequently questionable or simply 
missing. There have, moreover, been few 
serious comparative studies. 

This book is welcome because it goes some 
way to remedy these defects. It not only 
brings together a great deal of information 
&bout the verb in Cushitic; it also provides 
some that has not yet been published, as well 
as a great deal that is virtually inaccessible. It 
is also à ‘ pioneer attempt' (p. 11) to deal 
with the comparative problem. 

Unfortunately, it is badly written with no 
clear sense of direction and little real organiza- 
tion. It is divided into chapters, each dealing 
with a language or a language group, but there 
is no obvious rationale either for the choice of 
the languages or for the amount of space 
devoted to them ; Oromo (Galla), for instance, 
for which there is ample material (and a 
number of dialects) has two pages, the same as 
for Yaaku (Mogogodo) for which we have a 
few highly suspect fragments, though Somali 
is allotted 20. The contents of each chapter 
follow no set pattern and there is no explana- 
tion of the choice of the matters to be discussed. 
Some points seem quite irrelevant; we are told 
for Waat, for instance, to ‘ note the alternation 
b:w in araw* and arabd* ' (p. 85). In fact, the 
text shows a threefold alternation b:w:m, but 
it is conditioned by very familiar phonological 
features and, as far as I can see, of no interest 
for comparative Cushitic. Some of it is very 
difficult. to follow; p. 15, for instance, took 
about 15 minutes to work out. Only rarely 
are there ordered arguments (p. 14) or clear 
conclusions (p. 84). Incredibly, there is no 
index, though for a work of this kind one is 
imperative. The bibliography is divided into 
over 20 sections, which makes checking the 
references in the text extremely laborious. 
There is no cheok list of languages, nor any 
tentative classification of them. We are 
referred to Bender (1971), but the names are 
not always the same—Galla is Oromo and 
what will the uninitiated make of ‘ In Khamta 
(not to be confused with Khamir which also 
uses the therm [sic] ''Khamta" for self- 
designation) ° (p. 125) ? Bender mentions only 
Xamtanga, though Tubiana (1955, 3-5) 
distinguishes Khamta and two dialects called 
Khamir in Western Agaw. 

Let me now try to place the languages 
discussed in a setting. Bender divides the 
languages into four sub-families, North, 
Central, East, and Iraq" (= South). Central 
is further divided into North and South, 
and East into Highland and Lowland. High- 
land is further divided into North, Central, 
and South, and Lowland into Nuclear and 
Werizoid (and there is further classification of 
Nuclear). The languages that are discussed in 
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this book are (in the order of the chapters): 
Beja (North, the only language); Afar and 
Saho (East Lowland Nuclear); Somali (East 
Lowland Nuclear); Rendille (‘ near relative of 
Somali"); Baiso (East Lowland Nuelear); 
Dasenech (East Lowland Nuclear); Aweera 
(East Lowland Nuclear ?); Oromo (= Galla, 
East Lowland Nuclear); Waat (Galla dialect) ; 
Konso (East Lowland Nuclear); Gidole (East 
Lowland Nuclear); Yaaku (== Mogogodo, 
doubtful); Highland East Cushitic (Burgi, 
Kambata, Alaba, Darasa, Sidamo, Hadiyya; 
Bender's division into North, Central, and 
South is ignored); Agaw (Central; Bender's 
division into North and South is ignored); 
Dahalo (doubtful) ; Burungi, Alag”, and Iraq" 
(Iraq* is one of the four main divisions); Ik. 

It is immediately obvious that this is an odd 
collection. Over half are ‘East Lowland 
Nuclear”. That could be justified by the fact 
that Bender goes on to subdivide these twice 
more, but Zaborski does not seem to be par- 
ticularly concerned with this problem. There 
is, moreover, no language from Bender’s 
Werizoid group and it is also unfortunate that 
there is no discussion of the Omotie languages. 
These were grouped with Cushitie by Greenberg, 
but are treated as a separate family by Bender. 
It would surely have been very useful if this 
study had provided some evidence, negative or 
positive, of the relation of these languages to 
Cushitio. 

The only way to understand this book is to 
begin at the end with the summary (pp. 163-5). 
This gives some indieation of what Zaborski 1s 
trying to do—to classify the verbal system of 
the languages in degrees of being ' archaic’ in 
relation to a limited set of morphologieal 
features. Yet even here there is confusion. For 
the summary is in two parts. The first arranges 
the languages in 'stages' of archaism. For 
the first four stages the relevant features are the 
prefix conjugation and apophony (a/i in 
present/past) and, as a later development, the 
Cushitic suffix conjugation. For the languages 
thab cannot be dealt with in these terms there 
is a typological division into those that have 
formed a new suffix conjugation and those 
that have developed a system of ‘ selectors ’ 
which precede the verb. The second section of 
the summary deals only with the ‘ inherited 
categories of the oldest group’ and divides 
them into (a) prefix conjugation and (4) suffix 
conjugation. Listed with the prefix conjuga- 
tion are (1) apophony, (2) the subjunctive with 
final -u, and (8) the imperative, while the 
feminine ending -? and pluralizer -n are also 
mentioned as important archaisms. 

By ‘archaic’ Zaborski means Hamito- 
Semitic or (less archaic ?) Common Cushitic, 
and he openly commits himself to a very 
simplistic genetic model—‘ Of course there was 
once a verbal system of Proto-Cushitic ' 
(p. 163). Now it is reasonable to attempt to 
link the Cushitio languages with Hamito- 
Semitic and to establish that they themselves 
belong to a single family. But there is little 
point in arranging them (or their verbal 
systems) in a scale of archaism. Indeed, such 
an arrangement cuts across a genetic classifica- 
tion—for Awngi appears in his third stage of 
the oldest group while the rest of the Agaw 
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languages do not belong to the oldest group at 

all; yet the close genetic relationship of these 

is hardly in doubt. 
There are six main subjects that are discussed. 
in this book. 

(1) The prefix conjugation which is regarded 
as very archaic (ie. Hamito-Semitic) and 
is the main basis of the classification of the 
languages. 

(2) The apophony a/? which is no less archaic. 

(3) The other archaic features—the sub- 
junctive -u, the imperative, feminine 1, 
and pluralizer -n-. 

(4) The suffix conjugation which is ' a Cushitic 
innovation '. 

(5) The new tenses which have replaced the 
more archaic conjugations. 

(6) The seleotors which, like the new tenses, 
have taken the place of the archaic 
conjugations. 

I will discuss each one in detail. 
The prefix conjugation 

A typical example of the prefix conjugation 
is found in Saho (Welmers, 1952, 234)—with 


an example of the suffix conjugation for 
comparison : 


ls. «ble habe 
2 s. tuble habte 
3 m.s yuble habe 
3 f.s. tuble habte 
1 pi. muble habne 
2 pl. tublin habten 
3 pl. yublin haben 


Forms with very similar prefixes are to be 
found in Beja, Somali, and Awngi. (Beja and 
Awngi have the vowel a- in 1 s., Beja has? for y 
in 3 m.s., and Awngi has only a suffix form for 
1 pl.) There are 430 such verbs in Saho and 140 
in Afar (p. 29); no figure is given for Beja, but 
there are, clearly, very many. In the other 
languages there are very few-—Somali three, 
five, or possibly more, according to dialect 
(p. 46), Awngi five (p. 123), Aweera at least 
three (p. 81), and there is some evidence for 
them in Rendille (p. 65) and Dasenech (p. 69). 
Zaborski rejeots the view that these represent 
a ‘revival’ due to contact with Semitic 
languages (p. 11), and argues (in relation to the 
Somali verbs) that ‘ the fact that they are so 
few in number can be interpreted, according 
to the basic principle of comparative-historical 
linguistics, only as a strong confirmation of 
their archaism ' (p. 46). He maintains, more- 
over, with no discussion, that the suffix 
conjugation was formed from an auxiliary verb 
‘to be, to say’ with zero stem which, itself 
prefix-conjugated, was attached to the verbal 
stem (pp. 35, 124, 163). The evidence for this 
lies, apparently, in the existence of such a verb 
in Saho (pp. 35—6), and there are, undoubtedly, 
similar verbs in other languages. But this is 
not entirely convincing. To begin with, the 
‘few in number” argument is by no means 
conclusive; the -iss- verbs of French are few 
in number, but do not represent an archaic 
stage—the feature is post Classical Latin. 
More importantly, the internal evidence would 
actually favour the view that the prefix 
conjugation (not the suffix conjugation) was 
formed from an auxiliary. For in Saho we find 
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that with the prefix conjugated. verbs the -a- 
that marks the present comes between prefix 
and stem (e.g. nable ‘ we see’ versus nuble ' we 
saw '—Welmers, 1952, 238). Since the com- 
parable form of the auxiliary is na (p. 36), it 
looks as if it is the verb of the prefix conjuga- 
tion that consists of auxiliary verb plus main 
verb stem. There is, however, an explanation 
for this—that this is an example of apophony 
‘within the verb' (p. 164). But then we find 
the situation repeated with the * New Present ' 
in Beja which, it is argued convincingly, is 
formed from another auxiliary an- ‘to be’ 
(p. 18). For we find that, though the element 
-n- follows the stem of prefix-conjugated verbs 
e.g. dúúrani, duurtiént (p. 18), it comes between 
prefix and stem of the suffix-conjugated ones, 
e.g. dndiifi, tindiifts (dif ‘to go’) (p. 25). For 
this -n- the apophony explanation is not 
available, and it suggests that the formation 
of the ‘New Present’ (which is not archaic) 
preceded the formation of the prefix conjuga- 
tion, or at least that at the time of its forma- 
tion the prefix and the stem were separable. 
Otherwise we should surely expect something 
like *adifani, *tidüfini. There is no doubt 
that comparison with Hamito-Cushitic makes 
the claim that the prefix conjugation is archaic 
a plausible one, but 1f we accept the suggestion 
concerning an- ‘to be’, the internal evidence 
does not support it. 


Apophony 

We are concerned with the alternation a/i 
in past and present. This is ‘ common Hamito- 
Semitic’ (p. 164). Zaborski links it to the 
prefix conjugation in referring to ‘ languages 
which have totally lost the old Cushitic prefix 
conjugation and consequently the original 
apophony within the verb’ (p. 163). There is 
clear evidence of internal apophony in Afar- 
Saho and Somali and possibly in Dasenech. 
Beja, we are told, has ‘simplified the 
apophony ° (p. 163), but we are presented with 
a long and highly complex discussion of vowel 
variation in that language, none of which 
eventually lends much support to the view that 
this archaic feature is to be found there (pp. 
13-19). There:is, however, evidence of the 
appropriate vowel variation in the suffixes of 
suffix conjugations. In Konso the present, the 
perfect, and the subjunctive have the ‘ Com- 
mon Cushitio '' tense " markers in -a -e and -o 
respectively ^ (p. 88) while in Oromo ‘the 
Common Cushitic suffix conjugation is well 
preserved.’ (p. 83) with -a, -e, -u, and this 
seems also to be true of languages of the 
Highland East group. But some of the 
discussion is not convincing. For Awngi the 
evidence has to rest upon the hypothesis of 
‘reversal of tenses’, an assumption based on 
* diachronic universals ’ (p. 130) by which past 
became present and present became past! 
There is some well argued discussion of the 
' shift’ of tenses in Beja (p. 14), but the notion 
of reversal is much more drastic. The hypo- 
thesis rests upon the fact that there are a few 
verbs in Bilin (‘to have’ and ‘to be’) in 
which morphologically past tense forms 
function as present and vice versa, and there 
are similar features in Somali and even the 
Semitic language Tigrinya. But without more 
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evidence the notion of complete reversal is 
unproved. Moreover, our credulity is a little 
strained when we find evidence of -a in the 
* New Subjunctive ' (p. 130), the converb, and 
others that are morphologically sinular, which 
goes back to the * Old Past’ which itself was 
(before reversal) the ‘ Original Present’. One 
objeotion to this kind of looking for vowels is 
that there are so many different paradigms in 
many of these languages that a final -æ is 
bound to turn up somewhere. However, with 
very eareful detailed analysis ofsingle languages 
it is possible to find more conclusive evidence. 
Such evidence can be found in Bilin and is 
available on a careful study of my ‘ Verb in 
Bilin’ (Palmer, 1957). The situation, in very 
simple terms, is that there are two sets of 
paradigms, one essentially present and the 
other past. The present paradigms have open 
vowels, the past paradigms central or close 
front vowels according to the conjugation (in 
both cases with some vowel harmony). There 
are some pairs of paradigms in which the only 
phonologieal difference 18 the vowel quality, 
and this correlates directly with tense, e.g. 
{using Zaborski’s transcription) gábdonáh" 
‘you who refused’, dobdinék® ‘you who 
bought’, gabdanah” ‘you who refuse’, 
gabdinéh” * you who buy’. Zaborski's account 
of this highlights the dangers of picking up 
individual forms or even individual vowels. He 
talks of '-e- as the marker of the Past' in 
gabéh? * who bought ' as contrasted with gabdh” 
‘who buys'. But this is quite wrong. The 
relative marker is essentially -ah” in both past 
and present, such that gabdh" is either ‘ who 
refused’ or ' who refuses’, but as the 2 pl. 
forms above show, the present tense forms are 
essentially of open quality and the past tense 
vowels either close front or central (the 
difference often only being apparent where 
there is vowel harmony). The -e- vowel here 
results from the front vowel quality of the 
verb conjugation. Not only is Zaborski wrong ; 
he has also missed some first class evidence of 
apophony! Sadly he misquotes badly; gdboh" 
‘he refused’ and gåbak” ‘ he refuses’ (which 
also exemplify the apophony) are given as 
gäboh® (one error) and gabdk” (two errors) 
(p. 143). 


Other archaic featui es 


The subjunctive in -u is listed with the prefix 
conjugation in the summary. In the text it 
seems rather to occur with the suffix conjuga- 
tion, as we have seen already for Konso and 
Oromo. There is no trace of it in Beja, but 
forms with -o or -u are found in Saho, Afar, and 
Somali. Afar has separate paradigms in -ọ and 
-œ (p. 32) while in Somali there is à ‘ tentative 
separation of the Subjunctive and Jussive ' 
(p. 61); -o is found in Highland East Cushitic 
and Bilin, but -u in Awngi, and the same vowel 
occurs in the Konso selector for the subjunctive 
and in certain of the Burungi ‘ selectors ' too. 
Some of this may be fairly firm evidence, but 
once again, with the many paradigms that these 
languages have, it is highly probable that -o, 
-u, or both, will occur anyway and the meanings 
on which the identification is based are very 
various‘ purpose’,  'jussive', ‘future’, 
‘participle’, ‘gerund’, ‘temporal coordina- 
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tion ', and, curiously, Zaborski seems to think 
such labels more reliable than ‘ glosses’ (p. 
136). For Bilin there is not merely a form in -o, 
which is apparently a clear example of the 
subjunctive, but also one in -wu which expresses 
* simultaneous action '. Are both the archaic 
subjunctive ? Frankly, a lot of this seems to be 
little more than speculation ; only where there 
are clear patterns of the a/e/o kind 1s the 
argument convineing—bub even there we 
should want to know what other forms there 
are. 

The imperative is listed in the summary, but 
its significanco is not discussed in the text. Yet 
the endings are remarkably consistent—zero or 
i/ii for the singular and a/a2/aa for the plural 
in all the languages except Beja and the Iraq” 
group (apart from those for which no forms 
are quoted—Rendille, Baiso, Yaaku). This is, 
perhaps, important, and it is odd that it 
should have been mentioned only as an 
afterthought. 

The summary mentions the feminine ending 
-£ with 2 s. in Beja (p. 165); since this occurs 
in Semitic it is reasonable to regard it as an 
"important archaism '. But a similar ending 
with 3 s. is mentioned in the text for Oromo 
and Waat (p. 84) though with & further remark 
that its occurrence in ‘ Boni’ with 2 s. may 
have ‘developed analogically to the third 
person feminine singular since these two 
persons are usually syneretic ' (p. 84). This is 
puzzling. Isitnotthe2s.formthatis' archaic ', 
in Beja? The ending occurs also in Bilin 
(p. 140) but no comment is made. 

Both the prefix and suffix conjugations 
distinguish the 2 pl. and 3 pl. forms from the 
singular forms by an -» suffix in addition to 
whatever may be the second and third person 
markers, e.g. Awngi tintdénd, yintdnd versus 
yinté, tinté and destánà, desán versus desté, 
desé. (The 1 pl. form has a marker -n which 
functions like the singular markers ; it is nearly 
always distinct from the 3 pl. form— Beja 
tamnd/tamydan (p. 27), Afar haben/habne 
(Welmers, 1952, 236), Awngi desdnd/desné. 
The 1 pl. and 3 pl. forms fall together in some 
paradigms m Bilin, but only where the 
dominant vowel quality is central—~no/-no 
(p. 132) but -nän/-änan (p. 134). This, too, is 
an ‘important archaism’ (p. 165). But its 
status as à plural marker in Semitic has been 
questioned by Hetzron (1974). It is debatable, 
therefore, whether it is Hamito-Semitic or 
merely Common Cushitic. 


Suffix conjugation 

This conjugation has the same markers of 
person, number, and gender as the prefix 
conjugation and a complete set is found with 
almost all the languages except those of the 
Iraq" group. But the evidence for Rendille is 
uncertain, while in Dasenech it has been 
‘greatly simplified’ (p. 74). One important 
aspect of this feature is that its occurrence (in 
partial form) in the Iraq" group provides the 
only reason for including them within the 
Cushitio family. But for Zaborski it is clearly 
a ‘Common Cushitic’ feature without being 
also Hamito-Semitic like the prefix conjuga- 
tion. I have already expressed my reservations 
on this. 
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New tense formations 


The summary uses this as a typological 
feature to classify the languages that are not 
of the oldest type—the division is into those 
that have new tense formations and those 
that have developed ‘ selectors °. In fact even 
languages of the first stage in the oldest group 
have developed some ' new ' tense formations. 
Moreover, a great deal of discussion is devoted 
to the origins of such formations. Itis not easy 
to see precisely what Zaborski thinks is the 
relevance of this. He does not consider these 
formations as Common Cushitic and only 
seldom uses them to establish internal classi- 
fications, though the verb an is proposed as the 
origin of the ‘ New Present ’ in Beja (p. 18) and 
is actually found in Afar (p. 39). There is 
mention of a Common Cushitic verb *Yn(n) 
or *wnn (p. 89), and of some reconstructions 
using it for Highland East Cushitie (pp. 
112-13), but no use is made of it in the 
classification of the languages. That may have 
been & sad omission. 


Selectors 


The other typological feature that is used to 
classify the languages that are not of the 
oldest group are the ‘ selectors’ which mark 
person, etc. by appearing before the verb. 
They are typical of the Iraq" group, and occur 
in Iraq" with elements that look very much 
like the ‘Common Cushitic (at the same time 
Hamito-Semitic) morphemes of person’ (p. 
153)—first person nt-, second person {a-, third 
person i-. But it is also significant that they 
occur in some degree in Oromo (p. 83), Konso 
(p. 91), and Gidole (p. 93), and I do not under- 
stand why this is ‘primarily a typological 
similarity ' (p. 91). Might it not be a * genetic ° 
feature of part of the Cushitic family ? For 
* typological ’ similarities are often evidence of 
genetic relationship (Palmer, 1967). Or is 
everything that is not Common Cushitic 
thereby merely typological ? 

One feature that is sadly ignored is tone. It 
is fairly certain that many, most, or perhaps all 
of the languages are tone languages and this 
then might well be one criterion of Cushitic. 
Tone is marked for Beja, Afar, Saho, Somali, 
Oromo, Konso, some of the Highland East 
languages, Ágaw, Dahalo, and the Iraq" 
group, though for some the marks might be 
interpreted as stress. On two occasions 
Zaborski suggests that length may be an 
indication of tone—for Bilin (p. 127) and for 
Quara and Kemant (p. 139); this seems to be 
unlikely. Of course the older scholars often 
ignored tone—Moreno simply found the accent 
of Galla ‘ unstable’ (Moreno, 1939, 30). But 
tone is probably as important as any of the 
other features and ought not to be ignored. 

The discussion of these various features 
illustrates clearly how Zaborski fails even to 
attempt to answer serious historical-compara- 
tive questions. The question of Common 
Cushitic versus Hamito-Semitic is often left 
unsolved or even not discussed and there 1s 
virtually no attempt to arrive at any internal 
classification apart from the rather meaning- 
less gradation in terms of stages of archaism. 
Yet it would surely have been useful to have 
shown why, for instance, Agaw is to be treated 
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as à single group, or what subdivisions there 
are within Agaw (a cursory examination 
suggests that Kemant is very close to Bilin and 
that, perhaps, Awngi is the ‘odd man out’). 
For eareful internal classification and recon- 
struction may form a basis for hypotheses 
about Common Cushitio and Hamito-Semitio. 

I can only conclude by saying that this is & 
most disappointing book. It is important 
because of the wealth of material it contains. 
But some of the 13 years spent on it (p. 7) 
should surely have been given to organizing 
the material, collecting the related features, 
cutting out irrelevances and  digressions. 
There should have been some clear principle of 
selection of languages and some orderly 
presentation of each of the relevant features. 
It might have been better, in our present state 
of ignorance, to collect the material on a purely 
typological basis at first, and then see what 
genetic conclusions could be drawn. More 
ambitiously, there might have been an attempt 
to do some reconstruction for fairly obviously 
related groups such as Agaw or Highland 
East—and then to relate these, however 
tenuously, with the others. As it is we have 
nothing like this—and perhaps the only real 
conclusion is that we can confirm that there is 
a Cushitic family that is related to Hamito- 
Semitic. 

¥. R. PALMER 
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There has never been a satisfactory intro- 
ductory survey of the African Iron Age— 
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perhaps because the contributing disciplinés— 
history, archaeology, anthropology, linguistics, 
ecology, botany, and so on—are often felt to 
be too complex and disparate to order their 
findings convincingly. Oliver and Fagan have 
accepted the challenge and triumphed. The 
somewhat arbitrary boundaries that they 
choose to delimit their period, c. 500 5.0. to 
A.D. 1400, are rightly extended to include the 
first Saharan and East African pastoralists and 
the start of food production in the Western 
Sudan and West African forest fringes. Every 
part of the continent (and Madagascar) 
receives equal attention. Every chapter is 
almost self-contained and covers one region at 
& particular period. This leads to some 
repetition and dislocates particular themes— 
but the order in which one takes the chapters 
can be readily rearranged. 

Complete familiarity with the literature and 
a rigorous selection and ordering of this 
material are used to elucidate coherent and 
convincing patterns of change. The emphasis, 
however, is always more on the historical 
sequence of events than on the social and 
political processes that underlie and mould 
them. The dominant themes are seldom lost 
in the catalogues of sites and their contents 
that mar so many studies. The fragmented 
views and obsessions developed in academic 
isolation, whioh characterize the works of 
many local researchers and which have 
appeared in many regional surveys and in 
lightly edited collections, now look even more 
inadequate than they did before. 

But these are probably more accurate reflec- 
tions of the discipline that contributes most to 
this book—archaeology. Very little problem- 
oriented research has taken place. Teams 
based on the universities 
institutes, which alone can provide the 
necessary independence, searcely exist and, 
where they have been formed, have lacked the 
continuity and technical support that are 
essential. Instead, most field-workers are still 
employed by museums and antiquities depart- 
ments. Their time for research is ragmented 
and their concerns are with major local 
monuments or spectacular artefacts—such as 
the West African sculptures—or sites found 
by chance and reported to them. Consequently 
the evidence recovered is sparse and patchy 
and its quality extremely uneven. Perhaps 
the most serious criticism of this volume is 
that there is almost no explicit assessment or 
discussion of the evidential value of the data— 
and a too ready and glib acceptance of some 
of it. For instance, surface finds of undated ' 
* Uelian ground-stone artefacts can scarcely 
be used to support any hypothesis—nor can 
the Funa River or Tshikapa finds. Dated and 
now demonstrably shaky archaeological con- 
cepts are similarly accepted. ‘Type fossils’ 
such as dotted-wavy-line pottery are taken to 
represent single cultural entities. Pottery 
assemblages are characterized by isolated 
‘diagnostic’ traits, like dimpled bases or 
bevelled rims. Pottery types are equated with 
population groups, for instance in the interpre- 
tation of the different wares in graves at Sanga. 
Widely accepted schemes based on untested 
hypotheses are repeated: such as the sculp- 
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tural continuity fiom Nok to Ife and then 
Benin, based on partial style comparisons, 
though Willtams's study of the technology of 
the two latter has shown how doubtful their 
connexion 18. 

Because there 18 no detailed consideration 
of the sort of information that can or cannot 
be deduced from archaeological data, of how 
processes of social change operate or of how 
the one reflects the other, change is too readily 
equated with migration, its simplest and most 
readily comprehended form.  Meroitic or 
Pharaonic kingship is diffused to West Africa 
by 'communities of caravan traders’ or 
‘nomadic pastoral conquerors '. West African 
forest kingdoms originate with ‘ a smgle set of 
invaders "—perhaps ‘a recalcitrant pagan 
munority ' from the Sudan. Sanga grave goods 
may evidence an ‘ itinerant group of merchants 
and miners °’. The later Iron Age 1s the product 
of waves of invading pastoralists, in Zambia 
* migrating on a scale large enough to revolu- 
tionise pottery styles’. Great Zimbabwe, 
following Abraham, is the product of East 
African migrants or at least ‘some drift ... 
from the north’. With migrations goes a 
concern for routes, equated particularly with 
the major river systems. Much of this is 
plausible but it is still undemonstrable. The 
evidence 1s too slight and ambiguous. Many 
hypotheses, based on continuity and local 
evolution, accord as well with the data, require 
no deus ez machina, and are therefore not only 
as tenable but considerably more economical. 

Publication does not keep pace with research. 
This book appears to have been written in 
1972 (the only subsequent study incorporated 
in the text 18 Phillipson's paper on the Early 
and later Iron Age relationships in Zambia). 
Some material published in 1973 is included in 
the bibliography but not made use of in the 
text. The earhest Urewe Early Iron Age dates, 
which seriously weaken one of the central 
hypotheses, of a Katanga Early Iron Age 
nuclear area, were published in 1972. They are 
given in a footnote but their implications are 
not discussed. Phillipson's radical reappraisal 
of the spread of the Early Iron Age appeared 
too late for inclusion. The first food-producers 
in South Africa are given unfairly scant con- 
sideration and the important Early Iron Age 
sites of Broederstroom and Silver Leaves, 
published in early and mid-1974, receive no 
mention. 

There are many minor mistakes. P. 206 
contains at least nine examples. There is no 
evidence for a ‘ great fire’ at Zimbabwe and 
little evidence of rebuilding, certamly not in an 
‘infinitely superior ’ style. Periods HI and IV 
are no longer considered distinct or separate 
entities. (This 18 all of some importance, for it 
bears directly on the ‘ migration ' theories for 
Great Zimbabwe's development.) Copper 
ingots at Great Zimbabwe are not stratified or 
datable and bear little resemblance to those 
from Sanga. ‘ Large quantities’ of gold were 
not rifled ‘ before ... the government moved 
in' though they may have been afterwards. 
Great Zimbabwe was not a victim of the 
Ancient Rums Company but specifically 
exempted from its operations. Mapungubwe is 
scarcely ‘near Beitbridge. Other errors that 
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catch the eye are the reference to ' twenty- 
eight feet’ of deposits at Ife, evidencing 
lengthy occupation and ‘a large urban 
population '. In fact these deposits are pit fills 
and occupation deposits at Ife are generally 
sparse and thin. They rarely exceed a metre in 
thickness. Phalaborwa, in the Transvaal, is 
taken as characteristic of the Iron Age of the 
central plateau. In fact it is a low-veld site, 
though certainly not as far into the lowlands 
as the map on p. 109 would have 1t. (But all 
Transvaal sites on this map are very oddly 
positioned.) One hopes that the covers of 
future editions will no longer startle casual 
browsers with talk of state systems in the Later 
Stone Age. But all this is small-minded nit- 
picking. Oliver and Fagan have given teachers 
and students the basic 1ntroductory text that 
they have wanted for a long time. It 1s 
comprehensive, authoritative, and pleasurable 
in every way—im its ideas, pattern, writing, 
illustration, and production. It is a splendid 
demonstration of how what often looks like 
an incoherent mass of material can be compre- 
hended and integrated in a convincing whole. 
For field-workers it will be a stimulus at every 
level. Unhappily students unfamiliar with the 
sources will find it difficult to follow up specific 
items. There are few references, almost no 
footnotes, and only a very selective biblio- 
graphy (though it has a useful commentary). 


P. S. GARLAKE 


JOHN GRACE. Domestic slavery in West 
Africa with particular reference to the 
Sierra Leone Protectorate, 1896-1927. 
ix, 294 pp. London: Frederick 

Muller Ltd., 1975. £6.50. 


The book’s main title 1s misleadingly broad : 
in geographical terms, since only the first 
chapter, and that very briefly, touches upon 
West Africa as a whole; and also in thematic 
terms, since the book ıs not really about 
domestic slavery as such, but about British 
and Sierra Leonean official policies in so far as 
these impinged upon domestic slavery. The 
second chapter, for example, examines the 
evolution of such British policy after 1833. 
Even these geographical and thematic qualifi- 
cations are not quite sufficient, for two of the 
book’s five principal chapters, on the declara- 
tion of the Sierra Leone Protectorate in 1896, 
and on the events which Jed up to this and the 
wars which followed, are only peripherally 
concerned with slavery. All this material is 
well presented, and based on painstaking 
research. It makes valuable and interesting 
reading. But it is not a study of domestic 
slavery. Chapter v, partly a description of 
domestic slavery in the Protectorate, comes 
closest to the title of the book, though even 
here much attention is given to government 
attitudes, official emancipation procedures, and 
the like. The final chapter discusses the 
abolition of slavery in Sierra Leone; ıb is 
eurious to reflect that this oceurred only long 
after the first World War. 

It is extremely difficult to write dispas- 
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sionately about so sensitive a subject as 
slavery, and to avoid altogether the hint of a 
double standard. Dr. Grace betrays some 
tendency to follow the currently fashionable 
determination to look upon the brighter side 
of slavery within Africa: ‘The life of a 
domestic slave in the Sierra Leone hinterland 
could be described as reasonably comfortable 
and secure .... Human sacrifice was rare...’ 
(p. 2. How many burdens must that tor- 
mented word 'reasonable' bear nowadays. 
There is also & kindly disposition towards 
Islamic leaders, who ‘had been concerned 
about the problem of slavery for a very long 
time ' (pp. 9-10). Whom does the author have 
in mind, in the Sierra Leone setting ? Surely 
not Samori, or the almamis of Füta Jalon, or 
any of the other local or neighbouring Islamic 
potentates whose fortunes and power were 
largely founded upon slavery and the slave- 
trade. Ahmad Babi, far away in sixteenth- 
century Tinbuktu, who is cited here, was 
certainly concerned, but primarily about the 
enslavement of Muslims. Grace refers to the 
novel Shathu Umar, as showing ‘how con- 
cerned enlightened Moslems were about the 
evils of slave raiding and slavery in West 
Africa in the nineteenth century’. I have 
looked at the novel agam, and I confess 
I cannot see this init; even its mid-twentieth- 
century author seems to regard with a quiet 
resignation the horrors of slavery which he 
describes. There was, of course, a great deal 
of Muslim slavery within the Sierra Leone 
Protectorate, but evidence about this is 
lacking in the book. There are brief notes on 
slavery amongst peoples whom we know to 
have been mainly Muslim (e.g. the Mandingo, 
on p. 171), but nothing is said here about 
religion. Various interesting questions might 
have been asked: how, for instance, did 
Muslim emancipation procedures compare with 
British ? How far did local Muslims recognize 
the right of infidels to interfere in slavery 
arrangements ? What might a Muslim slave 
himself think about being freed by an infidel ? 

British policy, while not unfairly treated, 1s 
not only vastly more thoroughly, but also 
rather more critically, scrutinized than either 
traditional or Islamic slavery. Here and there 
is a certain looseness of phrasing, for example 
in ‘ swings to the right ' in colonial policy (pp. 
39, 99). Grace argues that ‘ the only possible 
solution’ to the problem of slavery was 
‘radical action against the institution’, and 
that the wars of 1898 made such action 
impossible for the British. That radical action 
was the only solution is surely an overstate- 
ment. A gradual, piecemeal approach, such as 
the British in fact adopted, seems to have 
worked fairly well, though slowly; indeed, at 
the risk of swinging far to the right, I would be 
inclined to argue that it was not only an 
alternative, but also a better, solution. 

Grace has made a valuable, though 
geographically limited, contribution to the 
history of British colonial policy and slavery. 
An excellent and fascinating sequel might be 
an examination of the same period and institu- 
tion, but from the local viewpoint, both 
Muslim and pagan. 

HUMPHREY J. FISHER 
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JEAN-PIERRE Greentaw: The coral 
buildings of Suakin. 132 pp. Stocks- 
field, etc.: Oriel Press [i.e. Routledge 
and Kegan Paul], 1976. £10. 


Mr. Greenlaw has presented us with a most 
attractive book arousing nostalgic memories 
of houses of a simplicity and beauty in which 
one has lived in Arabia with the feeling of 
surroundings completely harmonious. The 
sketches and plans with which the book 1s 
richly illustrated are the harvest of Greenlaw’s 
work in the 1940’s and 1950’s. He has pre- 
served for us a picture of Suakin town most of 
the features of which have now vanished, and 
the reviewer on a fleeting visit about 1960 saw 
but a few of these houses left in a state approxi- 
mating in any way, especially with regard to 
the woodwork, to these delicate and evocative 
drawings. There are numerous features of the 
houses, particularly before the introduction of 
Turkish and Egyptian styles, that recall the 
buildings of Jiddah above all, but also 
Hudaidah, the Hadrami coastal ports, Zanzi- 
bar, but rather less, the ruins of Mocha. 
Suakin woodwork must be very similar to that 
of old Jiddah where despite the destruetion of 
so many lovely old houses, & surprisingly large 
number still remains, even 1f those on the sea- 
front have gone to make room for recent 
building lacking in aesthetic qualities. Indeed 
local people said some Suakin woodwork had 
actually come from Jiddah. Hudaidah, 
despite the abominably bad building of the 
last decade or so, is still largely preserved as a 
beautiful Red Sea town, but ıt needs the sort 
of treatment Greenlaw has given Suakin, and 
needs it soon. 

There are entirely pleasing sketches of small 
architectural detail whether executed in 
wood or plaster, patterns also of battlement 
decoration which have parallels on the 
Arabian side that the reviewer thinks may go 
back to pre-Islamio religious symbolism, many 
different types of mashrabiyyah work, wooden 
door bosses and lamp pendants, charming 
metal lanterns. One type with a copper head 
and foot and fine canvas body is of a kind 
formerly used in San‘a’, an example of which 
was displayed in the San'à' exhibition at the 
Museum of Mankind, in 1976. 

It is a pity that plans of domestic architec- 
ture of anything hike comparable detail are not 
available for the old Red Ses ports of the 
Arabian Peninsula, for the layout of the 
private house seems to differ from that of 
al-Mukallà and al-Shibr though there was a 
Hadrami colony in Suakin which later moved 
to Port Sudan. A pleasant, if all too brief, 
chapter on domestic life in Suakin is illustrated 
with an amusing yet entirely authentic sketch 
of women cooking in a kitchen of a type that 
could be closely paralleled from houses in 
Arabia. Some of the rooms in house no. 169 
(p. 47) have closely similar features to Hadrami 
houses, and their roof construction (ef. p. 90) 
is identical with what the reviewer has seen, 
not only in places on the Hadrami coast, but 
also in old houses in the Gulf, using ganda- 
poles, matting, and cross-strapping. The note 
on rawshün ‘casement window’ (p. 132), 
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which ascribes the use of this word in the Red 
Sea, in place of the Egyptian mashrabiyyah, to 
the presence of Bukhäran craftsmen in Jiddah 
takes no account of the fact that rawshän was 
used m Arabic from 'Abbüsid times and is 
known in the dialects of Hadramawt and 
Dathinah. Mashrabiyyah itself is derived from 
a root shariba (not sharaba), and, since a term 
from the same root is used for the stone or 
brick projection containing water-pots at 
San‘a’ also, it is most unlikely to come from 
sharafa, a root, in its various derivatives, 
which is used for ‘ battlements ’. 

Religious architecture is covered in a 
chapter on zawigahs and mosques, but the text 
is & little weak here. It is difficult to recognize 
in ‘the Magzoubi seot' what should read as 
the Majdhübi tarigah (p. 62), the well-known 
Safi ‘ brotherhood °, with shrines in a number 
of places in the Sudan. The simplest form of 
züwiyah resembles the basic mosque plan of 
Hadramawt which is very ancient, in that it 
has a covered hall with the giblah set in the wall 
facing Mecca, in front of which lies a shaded 
area open on one side to a court or open 
praying space as the author calls it—but with 
one remarkable difference—in Hadramawt the 
various parts are in exaotly the reverse order 
with the covered hall facing towards Mecca. 

Military buildings of the late nineteenth 
century, already historically interesting, are 
touched on briefly, and building methods at 
greater length, with a little on builder's tools. 

Though diffieult to be precise on dating it 
appears that at least one house and the Magedi 
(Majidi?) mosque belong to the period of 
Ottoman domination of Egypt, and it may be 
remarked that Arabic texts for the period not 
infrequently refer to the administrative links 
. between Suakin and Jiddah so that Turkish 
influence may have entered that way rather 
than directly from Egypt. The Egyptian style 
enters later with the Egyptian occupation of 
the Sudan and can be distinguished from the 
Ottoman. Greenlaw examines the three Gates 
belonging to this period, the Muhäfazah, and 
the Wakalah, this last a term used in Egypt 
and the Sudan for à caravanserai. In this 
chapter an importent building is described as 
Beit el-Gedid ‘ the New House ' for which one 
should read al-Bait al-Jadid. For styles in 
Suakin of this period one might compare 
Robert Hay's Illustrations of Cairo (1840). 

The historical survey of Suakin is a little on 
the slight side, though information about the 
place is relatively abundant. The name itself 
the reviewer considers to be derived from the 
plural of säkin which is à name occurring in 
some parts of the former West Aden Protecto- 
rate villages—if this is so then Suakin/Sawäkin 
would mean something like ‘ dwellings, settle- 
ments'. It is surprising to learn that Suakin 
was not finally deserted for Port Sudan until as 
late as 1022 after which the port was disused. 
i: i. sad that Gordon's Gateway collapsed in 

When the reviewer was in Suakin he was 
informed that the town was divided up into 
wards or quarters which operated on similar 
hnes to the town and port quarters of al-Shibr. 
The population of al-Jazirah, the Island, was 
described as all foreigners—-Turkiyyah, Migriy- 
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yah, Hadärim, Jadädwah ; al-Qaif Quarter was 
mixed but included Yemenis. A quarter 
named Kis al-Dir was said to be that of the 
prostitutes (‘agärit) and of drink. Outside 
were a quarter, al-Malakiyyah with blacks 
(al-nàs al-siid) and Bashi-baziiqs, i.e. soldiery, 
a quarter Andärah inhabited by Artaiqah 
tribesfolk, and others called al-Maghil, al- 
Shattah inhabited by Artaiqsh, and Hillat 
al-Fallatah, i.e. the Takarir, or West Africans. 
The Hadramis were of the Bà Zar'ah, Bà 
'Abbüd, and Ba Haidar families, some of these 
at least Daw‘anis. Al-Sayyid ‘Umar al-Safi 
living as he did on al-Jazirah, may belong to 
the Safi family of Hadramawt and Aden. 
Shennawi (Shinnàwi) Bey (p. 67) belongs to & 
family stated to come from al-Mansürah of 
Egypt and to deal in cotton. Sayyid 
Muhammad *Uthmàn Taj al-Sirr al-Mirghani 
(p. 67) is of course of the Khatmiyyah. On p. 
15 the name Ali ed Din should read ‘Ala’ al-Din, 
Pasha Nyaszi should be Nryazi, and (p. 130) 
Bait Siam, I have recorded as Bait al-Siyam. 
Tt is a pity that in so notable a contribution 
as this, and one otherwise very well produced, 
proper attention was not paid to consistency 
and accuracy in spelling. The following 
corrections have been made with the assistance 
of my Sudanese colleague Mr. Ahmad al- 
Bushra. 
p.16 murjaiyaha = murjaihah. 
p.17 dihlis = dihliz, also usedin the Yemen. 
sala == salah. 
darwah = darwah, described as a 
place with a wall or shzsh, wooden grille, round 
it. 
mamurr = mamarr. 
maga‘ad == magad = karawait. 
p.20 burnetta = burnaitah ‘cap’, which 
describes the feature. 
raf-raf — rafraf, a protruding ledge. 
mada'af might be mudáü'af (p. 103 
spelled mad'af). 
jalsa = jalsah, a small platform or 
ledge upon which to put things. 
p.26 'agd mawshah = probably, ‘agd 
muwashshah. 
p.97 gaddah = qadah, flat bowl for mixing 
cement. One says gadah al-münah. 
mastering = mastarinah., 
geirat == girat, a measure of which 
there are 16 to the gidda, for which read 
giddah. 
p.88 taglilat == tajlilat (probably). 
gandal == gandal-poles, called in the 
Gulf chandal, and known to medieval Arabic 
texts. 
mirig = mirig, main beams, usually 
of dom-palm. 
'arig == ‘iriq, cross-beams. 
dura = dhira‘, cubit. Correct also 
dhira'a (p. 132). 
p. 117 khaukha = khikhah, a small door let 
into a large door. 
musmar == mismar ‘ nail’. 
dagaga == dagqäqah * knocker ’. 
p. 119 museddis = musaddas ‘ hexagon °. 
mutamin = muthamman *' octagon ’. 


Abu taranja, perhaps turunjah, 
* citron’ ? 
p. 123 kharati ‘turned style’, perhaps 


kharatji. 
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p. 130 ngala ‘ bier-stretcher ' = naggälak. 
There still remain, however, some dozen or so 
of terms, perhaps local to Suakin, which we 
have not been able to identify. 


R. B. SERJBANT 


Taéopore Moxov (ed.): Pastoralism in 
tropical Africa: studies presented and 
discussed at the xiuth International 
African Seminar, Niamey, December 
1972. xv, 502 pp. London, ete.: 
Oxford University Press for the 
International African Institute, 1975. 
£7.50. 


This large volume presents the results of the 
thirteenth in the well-known series of seminars 
organized by the International African 
Institute and held in Niamey in 1972. The size 
of the book is in fact rather misleading, 
because of the inclusion of a complete English 
translation of Théodore Monod’s 87 pp. 
introduction as well as translated summaries of 
the 17 conference papers, the originals of 
which are about evenly divided between 
French and English. The wisdom of the 
editorial decision to publish so much parallel 
translation seems questionable, given the 
increase in price this must have entailed as 
well as the widespread familiarity with both 
languages among the probable readership of 
this book. But if the translation was worth 
doing, it is hard to understand why the 
extensive quotations included m the introduc- 
tion were not also translated. 

Although certainly a book of considerable 
worth, its value derives more from the quality 
of some of the individual papers rather than 
from a cohesive treatment of pastoralism. 
Monod’s introduction contains a good section 
on pastoral ecology, the aspect of the con- 
ference theme which interests him most 
particularly and on which he has done con- 
siderable research. However, the bulk of his 
long introduction attempts to summarize the 
conference pioceedings by stringing together 
quotations from the various participants. Such 
a procedure, while giving everyone his due, 18 
not to be recommended as a means of theo- 
retical synthesis. 

Many of the authors employ notions of 
adaptation, ecological balance, or homeostasis 
in their individual contributions. However, 
Monod quite rightly makes the point in the 
introduction that although the concept of 
adaptation, defined in the biological sense, is 
appealing, ‘it can only be simplistic’ when 
applied to social phenomena. He goes on to 
say that ‘the very notion of ‘traditional 
balance ” is seen to be ambiguous as soon as 
certain natural factors are considered’. But 
Monod’s warning goes unheeded by several 
contributors. Charles Toupet, for example, 
emphasizes the fine balance of traditional 
Mauritanian pastoralism in a fragile desert 
environment—a balance that can be upset by 
various forms of social change including 
sedentarization and urbanization. Randall 
Baker, dealing with the pastoral peoples of 
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Karamoja, contrasts the ‘extremely deli- 
cately-adjusted ecological balance’ of the 
traditional systems of this area with the 
disruptions produced today by misguided 
development projects. Jeremy Swift adopts a 
similar approach to the ethnography of the 
Kel Adrar Tuareg. He argues that although 
under traditional conditions the Kel Adrar 
attempted to maximize their herd sizes rather 
than limit herds to local carrying capacities, 
their highly mobile hfe style was practised in 
order to exploit as wide & range of grazing and 
water resources as possible. Modern develop- 
ments which have restricted mobility and have 
changed the demography of the Kel Adrar have 
undermined this strategy, so well adjusted to 
suit the Saharan habitat. 

A particularly useful contribution in the 
ecological genre 1s that of Alan Jacobs on the 
Maasai, which provides an excellent summary 
of their culture history and social organization. 
Jacobs emphasizes the probable long-term 
stability of the traditional Maasai pastoral 
adaptation, and even gives some relevant 
ecological data to support his contention, 
although more recently a number of cultural 
variants have emerged in response to changing 
political and economic conditions. 

The topics of politics and social structure of 
pastoral societies are somewhat less amply 
served than ecology and suffer from inadequate 
synthesis in the introduction. None the less, 
there are useful contributions here as well. The 
articles of Pierre Bonte and André Bourgeot, 
both dealing with Saharan societies, provide 
examples of the application of Marxist 
concepts to the study of pastoral peoples. 
Ecology is firmly relegated to a secondary role, 
and the primary íocus' 18 on the historical 
relations between different modes of produc- 
tion and on changing class struobures in these 
most highly stratified of the sub-Saharan 
pastoral societies. Clearly, such detailed 
treatment of the inequalities of pastoral 
societies has long been overdue. 

Paul Baxter's contribution, while focusing 
on his own Boran ethnography as a case of 
‘pure’ pastoralists who were able to subsist 
almost entirely on the products of their own 
herds, also provides & valuable comparative 
corrective to recent ‘generative models” of 
pastoralism. Factors such as degree of 
mobility, form of stock rights, the degree of 
orientation toward breeding stock for market, 
and patterns of herd dispersal are all shown to 
be significant variables for comparative 
analysis of social organization. 

Marguerite Dupire, reproducing some of the 
arguments developed at much greater length 
in her massive work Organisation sociale des 
Peul, Paris, 1970, discusses the relation 
between the residential, or spatial, organization 
of the Woduube Fulani of Niger and the lineage 
idiom used by the people themseles to account 
for their social behaviour Read in conjunc- 
tion with Baxter's article, with Philip Gulliver's 
article on the social and political implications 
of nomadic movements, and with Ioan Lewis's 
critique of nomadism as an analytic category, 
Dupire's work indicates some important new 
directions for future research in this field. 

PHILIP BURNHAM 
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MEYER FORTES and SHEILA PATTERSON 
(ed.) : Studies in African social anthro- 
pology. [Essays presented to Professor 
Isaac Schapera.| x, 267 pp. London, 
New York, ete.: Academic Press, 
1975. £7.50, $19.50. 


These studies compose a tribute to Professor 
Isaac Schapera for his seventieth birthday. 
Schapera was, according to Lucy Mair, the 
pioneer of the anthropological study of 
African chiefdoms complementing  Fortes's 
and Evans-Pritchard’s work among acephalous 
societies; and he was closely associated with 
the inception of their symposium on African 
political systems (London, 1940) which consti- 
tuted a landmark in political anthropology. 
This prompts Mair to review some of the 
developments m this topic smce that time. It 
was Schapera who drew attention away from 
the concern for the maintenance of order, in 
order to emphasize the concept of the ‘ political 
community ' as a localized group that was 
essentially autonomous in the handhng of 
publie affairs Subsequently, there has been 
&n increasing interest in transaotion theories 
which focus on the formation of political 
alliances and the pursuit of individual ends, in 
the ways in which social boundaries are 
created and expressed, and in the underlying 
processes of recent change. 

Gluckman, m what must have been one of 
his last pieces of writing, pays tribute to the 
message that Schapera wished to drive home in 
anthropology in the 1920's and 1930's: that 
both Africans and Whites in southern Africa 
belonged to a single social system, and 
contemporary African societies could only be 
studied m relation to this fact. In the final 
analysis, Gluckman suggests, it will be 
Sehapera's scrupulous attention to detailed 
facts in his writings and his concern for the 
contemporary scene which will be of more value 
to social scientists and historians of the future, 
than the more theoretical contributions of 
other writers. 

Monica Wilson pays tribute to Schapera’s 
extensive historical analysis of political 
conflict and secession which revealed the 
underlying patterns and processes of traditional 
cleavage. She then reviews the changmg 
pattern in which the old divisions between 
territorial, kinship, language, and age groups 
persist, but are now supplemented by new 
Imes of cleavage which serve to illuminate 
1ecent changes: new classes, new specializa- 
tions, and the rift between tiaditional and 
radical views and opportunities. 

Eileen Knge also examines an aspect of 
historical change in southern Africa, and one 
which complements Schapera’s interest in the 
politically unstable chiefdoms of the area. This 
is the changing configurations of divine 
kingship among the Lovedu which has to be 
appreciated against the background of external 
threat durmg the nineteenth century This 
change served to inhibit wars of succession 
during this period when national unity was 
essential, and introduced a flexibility which 
offered positions of influence to ambitious 
commoners. 
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Holleman pays tribute to Schapera the 
jurisprudent, but with particular reference to 
the spirit rather than the letter of the law 
In the Shona context, truth in law may be more 
elusive than ın our own system, and justice 
more uncertain. This leads to a different 
philosophy underlying the admussibility, rele- 
vance, and credibility of evidence. There are 
presumptions and even a touch of mysticism. 
in the Shona judicial process which can only 
be fully grasped with reference to the nature of 
Shona society and of the disputes to which it 
gives rise. G. Fortune examines the structure 
and context of a Shona nhekeferwa poem which 
according to oral tradition was used as a form 
of privileged coercion against & man whose 
misbehaviour was thought to threaten the 
community 

Adam Kuper re-examines Schapera's figures 
for close-kin marriages among the Tswana. 
Schapera had noted that such marriages were 
in the past more prevalent among nobles than 
commoners, but appeared to have declined over 
the years as had the incidence of polygamy. 
Kuper points out that here one has fwo 
variables, and that the probability of a first 
marriage between close-kin appears to have 
remained relatively constant. The implication 
is that the need for strategic marriage alliances, 
especially among the faction-ridden nobles, 
has diminished less than might be deduced 
from Schapera’s earher presentation of his 
own data. 

Sheila Patterson contrasts the development 
of inter-ethnic relations in the Western Cape 
with Barbados. She sees the South African 
development as primarily intelligible with 
reference to an ideology that superseded 
materialist considerations. A form of primitive 
Calvinism, prolonged isolation, and pressure 
from opposed reformist movements led to a 
rigid ethnic segregation. In Barbados, there 
was a more materialistic approach to the 
problem, and the emergence of a coloured élite 
played a leading part in the evolution of inter- 
ethnic relations towards greater assimilation. 

Fortes draws attention to ways in which a 
stranger, with neither rights nor responsibilities 
and initially posing a moral and even mystical 
threat, can be assimilated into a community. 
In West Africa, the pattern of assimilation 
tends to be through an anomalous position as 
a guest to one of quasi-kinship implying a 
fuller moral mcorporation. In southern Africa, 
on the other hand, Schapera’s work indicates 
that the incorporation of a stranger hinges on 
his transfer of allegiance to a chief. The basic 
problem is similar, but the contrast reflects 
different social structures. 

Loudon reconstructs a history of earher 
travellers to Tristan da Cunha. Werbner 
examines movement and status among the 
Kalanga in relation to their attitudes towards 
land and locality. And Hilda Kuper presents a 
very personal tribute in the form of a story 
illustrating the tragedy of a girl caught 
betaveen traditional and modern life. 

Despite the wide variety of these contribu- 
tions, the work hangs together well, empha- 
sizing repeatedly the wide variety of Schapera’s 
interests, the affection and respect of his 
former colleagues and students, and their sense 
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of gratitude for his serupulous contribution 
towards the foundation of social anthropology 
in Africa. 

PAUL SPENCER 


Maurice BrocH (ed.): Political lan- 
guage and oratory in traditional society. 
x, 240 pp. + errata slip. London, 
New York, etc.: Academic Press, 
1975. £6.90, $18.25. 


These essays, with a theoretical introduction 
by the editor, provide studies of oratory in nine 
societies. This is ethnography at its best, 
detailed but problem-oriented and placed in 
fall socio-cultural context. If the reader has 
his own pet theories about political oratory 
then this is an excellent body of material on 
which to test them. However, many of the 
authors pose theoretical issues of their own 
which can be tested against the other contribu- 
tions, and Maurice Bloch's introduction frames 
several important questions about the nature 
of political oratory, and the way in which 
oratorical language constrains behaviour. 

Bloch proposes that the major function of 
political oratory is social control. His argument 
draws on recent work in linguistic philosophy 
and sociolinguistics; its highly original 
application to political anthropology deserves 
careful attention. Among the Merina of 
Madescar most of what 1s said in political 
oratory is formulaic. How to speak, and even 
the phrases to be used are laid down by tradi- 
tion. What kind of information can be 
conveyed under these constraints ? Very little 
it seems. And not only is there little latitude 
for the main orator, but the formal nature of 
traditional protocol, as well as the linguistic 
structure of the speech acts, mean that little 
or no variation is permitted in response. 
Indeed by agreeing to participate in a Merina 
kabary one is committed to accepting the 
proposal or request made by the orator. While 
Blooh is principally interested in the constraints 
arising out of speech forms themselves, he 
notes that Merina oratory takes its force 
ultimately from acceptance of the authori- 
tarian hierarchy of the social structure. This 
is true because of the strongly hierarchical 
nature of Merina society which imposes 
politeness constraints on interaction between 
any two unequal persons, Seating in the 
assembly repeats this hierarchy, as does order 
of speaking. Thus the right to engage in kebary 
becomes the critical factor determining who 
shall influence decisions and become renowned 
as an orator. One might almost say that 
among the Merina, it is the order of precedence 
at the assembly which constrains consensus 
rather than what is said. 

This view is supported in Elinor Keenan’s 
delicate analysis of the orations in Merina 
wedding kabary. There is, Bloch points out, a 
tension between the ideal of equality between 
the families of bride and groom represented by 
traditional endogamy, and the ‘fact’ of 
inequality arising from the removal of the 
bride from her natal group to join that of her 
husband. The wedding orations, with the 
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exaggerated ritualized embarrassment of 
the groom’s orator—brilliantly captured by 
Keenan—make a public statement that giving 
up the bride does not imply her family’s 
inferiority: ‘ Look how they are in command 
of the orations!'. But Keenan’s account also 
shows how men who are no longer working 
within the Merina community seek to avoid 
this public humiliation by changing the rules, 
insisting on the ' new way ' for their wedding 
orations. Here once the closed hierarchy no 
longer constrains all the participants, the 
message of humiliation is no longer acceptable. 

Bloch is arguing that the formalization of 
traditional oratory conveys little information 
but compels consensus. The current debates 
in Merina pre-wedding conferences about 
whether the orations shall follow ‘ traditional 
custom ° or the ‘new way ' suggest that it is 
also possible to alter the rules, and that when 
this happens it will be in response to a change 
in the nature of the authority structure. 
I suspect that Bloch would see this as irrele- 
vant, contending that in due course the new 
rules will take on the same compelling character 
as what is now seen as ' traditional custom ’. 
And indeed, any view of ceremonial must 
account for change as well as its admittedly 
conservative nature, since ceremonies do 
change. It is not this, but the nature of the 
constraint imposed by rules which is his central 
point. By this argument one would expect 
greater formalization to be associated with 
more elaborate hierarchy, and the role of the 
orator to differ accordingly. 

Here the essays in the collection are & mine 
of illustrative material. We have, for instance, 
several studies which describe a dual form of 
oratory, with the formalized speech distin- 


guished from freer, relatively unstructured ¢ 


delivery, This is quite clear in Tswana oratory, 
where Comaroff distinguishes between formal 
and evaluative codes of oratory. It also 
characterizes Maori oratory, where the people 
distinguish between greeting speeches which 
are highly formalized (mihimihi), and discus- 
sions of matters of interest which are relatively 
informal (fake). Again, Firth describes how the 
Tikopia distinguish between an assembly 
which is meant to ‘give the word ’—the 
orders of—the chief (sori te taranga) and one 
which is meant for discussion (arara). Turton’s 
account of Mursi assemblies distinguishes 
(although he notes that the Mursi do not), 
between discussions and debates. And 
Strathern describes two named varieties of 
Hagen oratory, ‘arrow talk’ (el-tk) which 
employs conventional language to conclude a 
ceremonial presentation, and ‘ veiled talk ' (+k 
el) which is elusive, indirect speech that 
contains concealed meanings. The use of 
veiled talk may be followed by the speaker 
explaining what he meant, or the meaning may 
be left to the imagination of the listeners, 
depending on the goals of the speaker. In all 
of these cases, it would seem to be the forms 
which are more stylized and rigidly prescribed 
which are used when consensus is the issue. 
Parkin’s material is not strictly comparable, 
though perhaps the more illuminating for that. 
He is concerned not with traditional forms of 
oratory, but with forms which have been 
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employed in the past 10 years by representa- 
tives of the national administration to secure 
the co-operation of local farmers with a 
farming co-operative scheme. This con- 
temporary material falls into two opposed 
types which partialy echo tbe oppositions 
reported for traditional societies. On the one 
hand, orations framed in ideological terms tend 
to be non-specific, exhortative, and to appeal 
to vague ideas about ‘ the good of the people ’, 
‘the virtues of our culture’, and so on. On 
the other hand, speeches which offer plans of 
action are more concrete, contain detail 
related to the immediate situation, and 
assume the co-operation of the assembly. This 
analysis throws light on oratory in traditional 
societies by pinpointing the twin distinctions 
between exhortation and compulsion, plan 
and ideology. It cannot be accidental that 
in & fluid situation lacking effective traditional 
authority structures, external force (the 
colonial government) implicitly underwrote 
the assumption that the plan would be carried 
out. Where external force was no longer 
effective (later independence period) exhorta- 
tions framed in terms of shared values were 
predominant. And Parkin notes that the 
exhortations tended to appeal to formalized 
clichés about values, attempting to secure 
consensus. 

Significantly, the other study which deals 
directly with the interplay between national 
and local authority structures, Hobart’s paper 
on Balinese councils, also describes a situation 
in which the popular council is only one, and 
the less important, of two political arenas. In 
rural Giriama society Parkin found that true 
power had come to be shared between the 
representatives of the central government and 
the few highly successful copra farmers. The 
former held political meetings at which they 
exhorted the populace, and which the latter 
did not bother to attend. Hobart describes an 
analogous situation in Bali, where the neigh- 
bourhood council is a traditionally important 
organ of decision-making, which has now 
been largely bypassed by local and national 
governmental institutions and economic opera- 
tors. Individuals seek patrons from among 
those in positions of true power as a way of 
managing their affairs successfully. The 
neighbourhood councils continue, and give 
ordinary people a chance to hear local issues 
debated and have a vote in these. But patrons 
seldom attend local councils, instead organizing 
factions and relying on orators to see to the 
satisfaction of their interests. The plans are 
made between patron and orator and influential 
faction members, not in the council whose 
deliberations are highly formalized. The 
Tikopian chief in much the same way delegates 
the task of securing agreement to his decisions 
to his spokesmen, and himself does not attend 
assemblies. 

At the other extreme we have the Mursi and 
people of Mt. Hagen who do not recognize any 
formal authority structure, either local or 
national, and who themselves retain full 
control of decisions—at the expense of a 
certain degree of unpredictability and ineffec- 
tualness. Here what matters most is consensus 
itself. And the work of the orator is most 
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direct. If he does not convince his audience, 
then either nothing will happen, or perhaps the 
meeting will break up in a fight. Significantly, 
in these cases where persuasion and real 
decision-making are central to oratorical skuil, 
there is least emphasis on the formality of 
oratorical style. Conversely it is where plans 
are made elsewhere and brought to the 
assembly for ratification that formalization is 
greatest. This distinction between societies 
which do and those which'do not emphasize 
formalization is repeated within several of the 
groups analysed here in the division between 
formal and less formal oratorical styles. And 
here again, it is the less formal styles which are 
used to plan and the more formal for securing 
consensus. I would see this as supporting 
Bloeh's contention that formalization of 
oratorical style tends to compel agreement. 

It has not been possible to begin to follow up 
the ideas with which these essays teem. There 
is indeed scope for & continuing discussion on 
the interdependence of linguistic, structural, 
and political aspects of oratory. 


ESTHER GOODY 


E. F. K. Koerner (ed.): The trans- 
formational-generative paradigm and 
modern linguistic theory. (Amsterdam 
Studies in the Theory and History of 
Linguistic Science. Series rv—Cur- 
rent Issues in Linguistic Theory. 
Vol 1.) vi, 462 pp. Amsterdam: 
John Benjamins B.V., 1975. Guilders 
50. 


This book is the first volume in a series, and 
it contains a collection of articles which express 
* doubts concerning characteristic attitudes and 
procedures of present-day '' mainstream lin- 
guistics *” *, The collection is divided into four 
groups: (1) ‘Syntax and semantics’; (12) 
“Phonology and morphology’; (m) ‘ Lin- 
guistic theory and the philosophy of language ' ; 
(rv) * Epistemology and history of linguistics '. 
With such a broad scope and with the explicit 
attempt to publish alternatives to ‘ mainstream 
linguistics °, one might hope that the editors 
would be able to select articles of considerable 
substance. Unfortunately, on the contrary, 
the general standard is disappointing. 

In the first section, Makkai, a stratifica- 
tionalist attacks transformational grammar on 
the basis that the theoretical constructs set 
up within the theory do not have direct 
psychological reality, even though, as he 
repeatedly admits, the central proponents of 
transformational grammar do not make such 
claims for these constructs. The second section 
contains an article by Lipka whose main 
point of attack on an article by Halle, 
Linguistic Inquiry, 1v, 1, 1973, 3-16, is Halle's 
non-recognition of current literature, a grouse 
which, while perfectly legitimate, is hardly 
sufficient material for a published article. 
Some of the material in the third seotion might 
have been further revised before publication ; 
an article by Slagle * On the nature of language 
and mind’, asserts a naïve ‘identification 
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between grammatical structure and ‘ structural 
aspects of sensory experience on the basis of 
(a) the existence of systematic patterns of 
arrangement in both, and (b) the quite 
unsupported assumption that 'the ''laws of 
grammar " are commonly considered to reflect 
the laws of thought’. (b) 1s at best contro- 
versial—even if it can be given sufficient 
substance to be an empirical claim—and (a) 
requires much more reasoned justification. The 
fourth section is the weakest of all. It contains 
an article by Lyle Campbell which gives a list 
of attacks without arguments to support them, 
an autobiography by Dell Hymes in lieu of an 
account of a recent history of linguistics, and 
an article by Itkonen which is typical of the 
worst sort of non-linguistic philosophical 
discussions about linguistics. Solely on the 
basis of an unjustified identification of a 
* private language * with Chomsky's concept of 
competence, he dismisses transformational 
grammar as not only empirically madequate 
but logically inconsistent. Moreover, he makes 
empty claims about language having to be 
explained in terms of language use. This is not 
to deny that substantive arguments exist 
concerning the logical priority of the explana- 
tion of the linguistic system and the explana- 
tion of language use, but they are not to be 
found amongst such data-less pronouncements 
as Itkonen makes. 

Section 11 is by far the most substantial of 
these four groups, the best article being by 
Kenstowiez, who demonstrates most strikingly 
the closeness of the relation between structural 
phonology and recent arguments within 
generative phonology. It has been argued 
recently both within phonology and within 
syntax that contrary to the assumption of the 
standard 1965 transformational grammar, 
rules converting the underlying representations 
into surface representations do not need any 
external order imposed on them, beyond the 
intrinsic ordering demanded by the content of 
the rules themselves and other universal 
constraints on rules. This position, Kenstowicz 
argues, paralles exactly the assumptions 
behind the less formal phonological analyses of 
Sapir, Swadesh, and other structural linguistics. 
This being so, the disagreement between 
current generative phonologists and pre- 
generative structural phonologists becomes 
insignificant. lt is perhaps not a coincidence 
that this, the most elosely argued article of the 
entire collection, is written by one who works 
firmly within the generative framework. 
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There is one other article which deserves 
more than a mere mention, an article by 
Bolmger on meaning and form, which opens 
the collection. Bolinger seeks to maintain the 
view that all surface-structure distinctions 
correspond to a difference in meaning, however 
subtle, and moreover that these distinctions 
cannot be captured with reference to the lexical 
items involved but only with reference to the 
speaker’s intention in uttering the sentence in 
question. He presents a wide range of examples 
but the case he presents as the clearest concerns 
passive sentences such as the following. 


(1) I was approached by a stranger 

(2) *I was approached by a train 

(3) The pages were turned by George 

(4) *The corner was turned by George 

(5) The bridge has been walked under by 
generations of lovers 
Š (6) *The bridge was walked under by the 

og 


What he suggests 1s that in order for a passive 
construction to be grammatical ‘the speaker 
has to be thinking of a patient that is somehow 
affected by the action '. As always, Bolinger's 
examples are interesting, but the conclusions 
he draws are not necessarily the most obvious 
ones. l'or example in these cases, it is not 
obvious that the explanation for each pair of 
sentences should be the same. The active 
version of (2) is just as odd as (2) itself, so in 
this case it seems mustaken to trace the source 
of the deviance to the use of the passive. (3) 
and (4), ıt is arguable, involve homonymy : 
turn, corresponding to turn over, a transitive 
phrasal verb, and turn, a pseudo-transitive 
verb like run in He ran a mile, which also does 
not passivize. The difference between (5) and 
(6) is harder to explain, but 16 should be 
pointed out that Bolinger’s account is also 
inadequate, since it would wrongly predict the 
well-formedness of This bridge has been 
sauntered past by generations of lovers, which 1s 
surely at least as odd as (6). Bolinger's other 
eases, though intriguing, are, to my mind, no 
more convincing. 

But much of this book strikes one as an 
unfortunate example of how many non- 
transformationalists have still not learned the 
bitter lesson that unless arguments against 
transformational grammar are as substantial 
as the framework they seek to attack, they 
will not receive the attention their authors 
hope foi. 

RUTH M. KEMPSON 


SHORT NOTICES 


JACOB NEUSNER: Talmudic Judaism in 
Sasaman Babylon: essays and studies. 
(Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity, 
Vol. 14.) xiu, 187 pp. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1976. Guilders 80. 


This collection of previously published 
essays by Professor Neusner has as its main 
and unifying theme the consideration of two 
connected questions: what are the methods 


the historian should use in his attempted 
reconstruction of Jewish life under Sasanian 
rule and how accurate a picture can he glean 
from the major source for this, the Babylonian 
Talmud ? Neusner is rightly sceptical as to 
whether a statement in the Babylonian 
Talmud that a rabbi said or did this or that 
can legitimately allow us to conclude that he 
really did say or do it. But at least we are 
justified in accepting that someone in the 
rabbinie mulieu, not later than the end of the 
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fifth century when the Talmud was finally 
redacted, did aver that the rabbi said or did it 
and consequently this source can be used to 
describe such matters as rabbinic ideals and 
values. Neusner adds, however, the necessary 
rider that this source reflects only the rabbmic 
attitudes and the rabbis were by no means the 
only Jewish group in Babylon. 

In the Babylonian Jewish circles the ideal 
human type was, of course, the rabbi, a term 
that was read back into the Bible so that 
Moses becomes the greatest rabbi of them all 
and David exercises not military but rabbinic 
functions, which Neusner compares in some 
ways with those of the Chinese mandarin. As 
a result of the tremendous influence the 
Babylonian Talmud came to possess, rabbinic 
Judaism was later identified with ‘ normative 
Judaism ' but Neusner suggests that this was 
really due to an accident of history which had 
it have taken a different course might well have 
relegated the rabbinic type to a remote 
sectarian corner and have produced a very 
different type as the norm. 

The present reviewer has become more and 
more convinced that there is a strong psuedepi- 
graphic element in the Babylonian Talmud and 
would go rather further than Neusner in 
acknowledging its extent, though Neusner is 
obviously correct in rejecting the tempting 
but preposterous notion that the whole of the 
Babylonian Talmud is a pseudepigraphic work. 


LOUIS JACOBS 


Wrank EPHRAIM Tarmace: David 
Kimhi: the man and the commentaries. 
(Harvard Judaic Monographs, 1.) xi, 
236 pp. Cambridge, Mass., and 
London: Harvard University Press, 
1975. $10, £6. 


Although some of Radaq's writings were 
among the first Hebrew books to be printed 
(his commentary on Psalms was printed in 
1477, eight years before the Biblical text 
itself), and although as Professor Baron puts it 
* David Qimhi is more fortunate than most of 
his fellow commentators’ because ‘ his works 
were subjected to close examination by modern 
scholars’, nevertheless, until recently very 
little was known about this important medieval 
Jewish grammarian, lexicographer, and com- 
mentator whose influence upon Jewish and 
non-Jewish scholars has been so considerable. 

Professor Talmage is an authority on the 
Qimhi trio—Joseph the father, and Moses and 
David his two illustrious sons. Ánd indeed, the 
book under review does not disappoint our 
expectations. The author presents the scholarly 
world as well as the intelligent and interested 
layman with a fluent and well-argued treatise 
packed with information, much of it hitherto 
not easily available, about an extraordinary 
literary figure. Talmage’s approach and treat- 
ment of the subject is most refreshing, Dili- 
gently and skilfully he reconstructs for us a 
coherent picture of Radaq the man, his 
personality, his education, his job, his physical 
world, his. intellectual milieu, his personal 
Weltanschauung, and successfully analyses the 
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methodological principles of his commentaries 
and linguistic treatises. 

Talmage’s sound scholarship is excelled only 
by his felicitous command of the English 
language. Some might feel that his style is 
excessively ornate for a book of this kind, but 
on the whole he aimed at a maximum of 
relevance and a minimum of verbiage. 

Considering the various and disparate aspects 
relevant to Radaq’s life and writings which 
Talmage analyses, it is surprising that the 
book does not abound with lengthy and 
irrelevant digressions. In less experienced 
hands the results might have been chaotic. 

There are, however, two small points of 
criticism. Firstly, the placing of the footnotes 
at the end of the book instead of at the foot 
of the page is most disconcerting to the serious 
student. The constant movement of the head 
and of the eyes might be enjoyable to a 
tennis addict but not to a reader. Secondly, 
the index at the end of the book is disap- 
pointingly meagre, and one can think of many 
more topics to be included. 

D. J. KAMHI 


B. JONGELING and others (ed. and tr.): 
Aramaic texts from Qumran, with 
translations and annotations by B. 
Jongeling, C. J. Labuschagne, A. S. van 
der Woude. Vol. 1. (Semitic Study 
Series. New Series, No. rv.) x, 131 pp. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1976. Guilders 28. 


This useful little volume contains the 
following texts: the Job Targum from Cave 11 
(11QtgJob), the Genesis Apocryphon (IQGen 
Àp), and the Prayer of Nabonidus (4QOrNab). 
Each text is provided with a short introduction 
(with select bibliography), facing English 
translations, and brief notes, mostly on gram- 
matical points designed to facilitate the 
understanding of the text for the non-specialist, 
for whom the work is designed. A further 
volume is promised, once other major Aramaic 
texts from Qumrän have been published. 

In the case of all three texts the editors have 
aimed at producing their own text, rather than 
taking over an already published one as it 
stands. Apart from a rather more generous use 
of reconstructions in broken passages, the text 
of the Job Targum follows that of the editio 
princeps pretty closely. For obvious reasons 
of economy, letters whose reading is doubtful 
are not marked as such in the present edition. 
Comparison of the two editions will show that 
in & few cases letters, or traces of letters, left 
undeciphered in the editio princeps have now 
been read (notably cols. xii, 3, 4, 5, 8; xxix, 3; 
xxxiv, 1). Only rarely is the present edition 
more hesitant than its predecessor (e.g. i, 5; 
x, 1, xvi, 2). In a few places a different 
reconstruction of a partially legible word is 
given (e.g. x, 5; xvi, 9; xxxi, 7); at vi, 3 
and xxxvi, 2 à grammatical feature is at stake : 
in both cases the ed. pr. offers imperfect forms 
of ‘Il with the infix n ([yn]wwl; [t]n^l), but 
the present edition removes these, reading t*wl 
in the second case (only the left-hand stroke 
(ambiguous) of the n/t is visible in the photo- 
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graph). Piesumably the editors have m mind 
y‘lwn in IQGenAp xx, 6. Two very minor 
points could be corrected in a second edition : 
xix, 5, for ‘he heard’, read ‘ he shall hear’; 
and xx, 2 ‘ ceased’ should be in roman, not 
italic. 

For the Genesis Apocryphon only the 
reasonably well preserved columns ii, xix-xxii 
aie given. In this work, for which the 
photographs are much less satisfactory, it is 
not surprising that there is quite a lot of 
variation between the readings of different 
editors. Headings in the present edition will 
be found to differ in details from Fitzmyer's 
notably in the following places: in, 1, 4, 10, 
20, 22, 23, 26; xix, 8, 15, 16, 22, 24, 25, 26; 
xx, 2, 3, 5, 22, 26, 28, 29, 30; xxi, 31, 34. It 
nught be noticed that the editors never read a 
3 pl. perf. of h verbs in -wn (see xix, 15, 24, 
26). 

a the short Prayer of Nabomdus the 
editors have been helpfully generous m 
reconstructing the very broken lines, and the 
footnotes for this text are on an ampler scale 
than for the other two. 

The book has been very carefully produced, 
and the editors have done a real service by 
making these texts more accessible to students 
in this convenient form. 

S. P. BROCK 


Henri FnEmoH: Études l'arabe dia- 
lectal. (Recherches publiées sous la 
direction de l'Institut de Lettres 
Onentales de Beyrouth. Nouvelle 
Série. À. Langue Árabe et Pensée 
Islamique, Tom. Iv.) xi 404 pp. 
Beyrouth: Dar el-Machreq Éditeurs, 
[1974]. (Distributed by Librairie 
Orientale, Beyrouth.) 


This is a volume of articles on Lebanese 
dialects, an area of dialectology in which 
Professor Fleisch has done pioneering work. 
Most of the articles are reprinted, in one or two 
instences photographically reproduced, from 
a wide range of journals some of which are now 
difficult to consult, some indeed, such as the 
contribution delivered orally at a conference 
(p. 317 f.), impossible to consult otherwise. 
The author's friends have therefore done 
dialectologists a considerable favour by 
bringing these dialect articles together in one 
set of covers. Moreover when bringing them 
together he has added certain chapters in 
order to give his earlier contributions a greater 
completeness and to put them in the modern 
context of such studies. The reprinted 
articles appear in this volume more or less 
in the chronological order of their original 
publication dates, except that two articles, the 
first on classical and dialectal Arabic (1964) 
and the second on the sound change @> à 
(1963) are brought forward to form a general 
introduction (Section A). 

The reprinted articles (Section B, * Études 
sur le dialectal hibanais") cover the mountain 
dialects and the dialects of north Lebanon, and 
they are followed by three new chapters 
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(Section C) which sum up the author's present 
thinking on the dialects of Section B, in the 
light of his own work and the research of 
others. The first of these is historical; the 
second and third consist of annotations on 
certain of the texts presented earlier. 

These sections are followed by one on south 
Lebanese dialects (Section D) and a final 
section giving a series of Lebanese texts not 
previously edited or printed. 

In effect then Fleisch has not been content 
to rest on his laurels. The reprinted work is 
put in perspective and brought up to date by 
new interpretations and much new material 1s 
added to the stock available for analysis by 
future specialists in this field. We owe a debt 
of gratitude to this fine scholar for his contribu- 
tion to an increasingly important subject. 


T. M. JOHNSTONE 


KwaME GYEKYE (ed.): Ibn al-Tayyw's 
commentary on Porphyry’s Eisagoge. 
(Recherches publiées sous la direction 
de l'Institut de Lettres Orientales de 
Beyrouth. Nouvelle Série. B. Orient 
Chrétien, Tom. ir) xlvii, 193 pp. 
Beyrouth: Dar el-Machreq Éditeurs, 
[1975]. (Distributed by Librairie 
Orientale, Beyrouth.) 


Hans DarsER (ed. and tr): Hin 
Kompendium der aristotelischen M eteo- 
rologie in der Fassung des Hunain ibn 
Isháq. (Verhandelingen der Konink- 
hjke Nederlandse Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, 
Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 89; Aristoteles 
Semitico-Latinus, Prolegomena et 
Parerga, 1.) [vii] 117 pp., 4 plates. 
Amsterdam, Oxford: North-Holland 
Publishing Co., 1975. Guilders 40. 


These two further texts constitute a valuable 
addition to the material available for the study 
of the Greek-Arabic philosophical literature. 
It is very pleasing to observe the great increase 
of interest that there has been in this, and the 
related scientific literature, in recent years, 
and the increase in the rate of publication of 
texts that has resulted. 

The present two volumes are admirable 
examples. Both Gyekye and Daiber display 
scholarship and erudition in the editing and the 
discussion of their texts; Ibn al-Tayyib's 
was for some time ascribed to al-Fürübi, and 
the compendium attributed to Hunayn 
appears to be a version of a late Greek work, 
rather than an original composition. Neither 
work is perhaps of central importance, but 
both are of considerable interest. 

There are few criticisms that a reviewer can 
usefully make of either volume. Dajiber’s is 
reproduced, very adequately, from typescript, 
and has avoided the garbling of Greek that 
occurs from time to time in Gyekye’s, notably 
in the perfunctory, incomplete (?), and not 
very valuable appendix in which fragments of 
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the Greek text are compared with the Arabic 
text used by Ibn al-Tayyib and the translation 
of Abii ‘Uthman al-Dimashqi. Nevertheless, a 
number of Arabic words are mustyped in 
Daiber's text and notes. 

Gyekye provides a glossary of Greek—Arabic 
logical terms, in which he gives no references ; 
he also provides an ' 1ndex of terms’, in which 
he does give references, but the terms (Arabic 
only) in many cases do not coincide with the 
‘logical terms’ in the glossary, and it is 
difficult to see quite what was intended. The 
first entry in the ‘index’ is, in any case, a 
puzzling one; it reads “Jbt, and, since it is 
followed by adät, it would be out of its proper 
alphabetical order, even if it belonged under 
alif at all, which presumably it does not. As 
far as I can make out from the context to 
which reference is made, the word in question 
is al-batt, but I am not at all certain. 

À tribute should be paid to the series 
‘Recherches publiées sous la direction de 
l'Institut de Lettres Orientales de Beyrouth ', 
which has given us so many well-produced 
and useful books, and which has, presumably, 
ceased operations for the time being. We must 
hope that this cessation is only temporary and 
of short duration. 

J. N. MATTOCK 


J. MARTIN PLUMLEY: 
Bishop Timotheos: two documents 
from medieval Nubia. (Texts from 
Excavations. First Memoir.) vii, 44 
pp, 24 plates. London: Egypt 
Exploration Society, 1975. 


This is a diplomatic edition of two paper 
scrolls, one in Coptic (Bohairic) with a few lines 
of Greek, the other in Arabic, which were 
discovered in 1964 in the burial place of a 
bishop in the cathedral church at Qasr Ibrim 
in Nubia. Each scroll contains five letters ; 
the first is from the Patriarch Gabriel IV 
(1370-8) informing the Nubians that he had 
consecrated a new bishop, Timotheos, in place 
of the deceased Athanasios, and enjoining 
them to receive and enthrone him; the second 
and third testify that the writers, two bishops, 
had witnessed the consecration in the 
Mu'allaqa church of St. Mary in Fustat; the 
fourth and fifth testify that the signatories, 
again two bishops, had witnessed the enthrone- 
ment of Timotheos. This took place, not at 
Ibrim, but at Qamüla near the modern Naqada 
on 15 February 1372. All the letters are 
naturally more or less stereotyped but the 
Coptic and Arabic texts do not always corre- 
spond exactly. The editing has been accom- 
plished with meticulous care. The texts have 
been transcribed, annotated, and translated, 
the final revision and the translation of the 
Arabic being the work of Dr. M. Hinds. The 
plates include photographs of the site of the 
discovery as well as of the whole of both scrolls. 

Their importance for the history of Nubian 
Christianity is obvious. The editor suggests 
that Timotheos may have been enthroned in 
Upper Egypt and not at Ibrim, as one would 
have expected, because of the disturbed state 
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of Nubia. On tbe back of the Arabic scroll 18 
an incomplete calculation of the dates of the 
Sunday before Lent and of Easter Sunday for 
the years 1372-8. Plumley comments on this : 
‘It is not altogether unlikely that this table 
of reckoning was the work of Bishop Timotheos 
himself. Certainly, if conditions in Nubia were 
in a disturbed state and communications with 
Egypt difficult, it would have been prudent for 
Timotheos to have the dates of the Fast and 
Easter calculated for at least a few years in 
advance of his journey to Nubia '. 


C. F. BECEINGHAM 


R. Y. Eprep and M. J. L. Youne (ed. 
and tr.): Some Arabic legal documents 
of the Ottoman period. from the Leeds 
manuscript collection. (Annual of Leeds 
Oriental Society. Supplement 1v.) vii, 
86 pp., 4 plates. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1975. Guilders 22. 


Arab. MS no. 65 in the collection of the 
Department of Semitie Studies in the Uni- 
versity of Leeds is a volume of mixed contents 
belonging to the mid-nineteenth century and 
emanating from Lebanon, and no. 360 consists 
of four detached folios from a stjill register of 
the court of Safad containing entries dated 
1098-9/1687. This monograph presents the 
texts and the lucid translation of 17 legal 
formularies (deeds of sale, of gift, of endow- 
ment, etc.) from the first and the entries 
relating to eight hearings (concerning sales, 
claims for dowry, etc.) from the second. There 
is a full commentary and a glossary of terms. 

At p. 70 there is no need to correct ' the date 
mentioned above': the witnesses are testifying 
to the vahdity of the sale contracted seven 
years ago (but only now enregistered). Among 
the witnesses on p. 69, Khalil is not ‘ Buluk 
Pasha,’ but béluk bash, and Sulayman (as else- 
where) is muhdir bash. 

V. L. M. 


Fazzur Raman: The philosophy of 
Mulla Sadra (Sadr al-Din al-Shirazi). 
(Studies in Islamic Philosophy and 
Science.) vii, 277 pp. Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1975. 
$20. 


The contents of this book may seem for- 
bidding to all but the specialist. ‘the meta- 
physics of existence ', ‘ impossibility of causal 
regress’ and ‘the problem of “mental 
existence ” ’ are the kinds of topic which daunt 
all save the most intrepid reader or the 
specialist im Islamic metaphysics and philo- 
sophy. However, a closer examination of the 
matter of this book shows it to be, at least in 
part, interesting to a wider reading public. 
The author has an impressive command of his 
subject, and his style is able to capture and 
convey the adventurous and original thought 
of Mulla Sadra. 

In his preface and introduction Fazlur Rah- 
man furnishes a short biography of this seven- 
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teenth-century Persian thinker of Isfahàn. 
Among the aims of his book is to ' fully expose 
the mythical character of the belief, generally 
prevalent in Western Islamic scholarship, that 
Islamic Philosophy ''died " after al-Ghazüli's 
attack upon it in the eleventh century’ 
(p. vi). The philosophic contribution of 
Mulla Sadra is at once given major prominence 
although his Sifi links are by no means denied 
or disparaged. The author achieves more than 
his claim. He shows by the example of at least 
one great figure that the idea of ‘a profound 
intellectual lethargy’ having afflicted Islam 
between 1517 and 1800 1s a sweeping gener- 
alization. His evidence in this book calls for a 
reassessment and wider exploration of thought 
during this period. 

Building on the ideas of al-Subrawardi and 
Ibn ‘Arabi, Mullà Sadr& put the entire field of 
existence into perpetual motion by his 
doctrine of * substantive motion ', his synthesis 
of previous Islamic currents of thought, and 
his master-idea: the discovery of the sole 
reality of existence and its infinite systematic 
ambiguity. The master-idea was applied to 
to the entire range of inherited Islamic philo- 
sophy and theology in a way which revealed 
Mullä Sadrà's presentation of philosophy as an 
art. His works were of limited interest and 
influence in his own time but they are now 
highly regarded by Persian intellectuals and 
are at the centre of traditional philosophic 
studies in Iran. 

AH aspects of Mulla Sadra’s thoughts are 
explored m this book and are critically 
examined. As the only other works available 
to Western scholars are in German apart from 
Henr Corbin’s translations of specific texts 
into French, this book is now the most compre- 
hensive and accessible source for material 
regarding Mulla Sadra’s life and works. The 
ideas which are examined foreshadow much 
later Western ideas of the theory of evolution 
and of existentialism. The author 1s admirably 
cautious 1n discussing parallels and differences 
(pp. 266-9). There is much rewarding reading 
in this difficult book which is a study of real 
substance with adequate indexes though 
lacking a bibliography save in the notes. 


B. T. N. 
GEORGE F. Hourant (ed.): Essays on 
Islamic philosophy and science. 


(Studies in Islamic Philosophy and 
Science.) vii, 261 pp. Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1975. 
$20. 


The 20 articles in this volume were given as 
papers at two conferences held in the State of 
New York in 1970 and 1971. They are the 
following 


l. ' Relations of philosophy and science: a 
general view ’, by the late Gustave E. von 
Grunebaum. 

2. ‘Masha’ Allah: some Sasanian and Syriac 
sources °, by David Pingree. 

9. ‘Al-Kindi’s On first philosophy and 
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Aristotle's Metaphysics ’, by Alfred L. Ivry. 

4. * Rüzi's myth of the fall of the soul: its 
funetion in his philosophy ', by Lenn E. 
Goodman. 

5. * The medical bibliography of al-Ràzi ', by 
Albert Z. Iskandar. 

6. ‘Remarks on Alfarabi’s Altainment of 
happiness’, by Muhsin Mahdi. 

7. * The significance of Persian philosophical 
works in the tradition of Islamic philo- 
sophy ', by Seyyed. Hossein Nasr 

8. ‘Ibn Sinà savant’, by Ibrahim Madkour. 

9. ‘ Avicenna’s chapter, ‘‘ On the relative ”, 
in the Metaphysics of tbe Shif, by 
Michael E. Marmura. 

10. ' Ghazali’s attitude to the secula: sciences 
and logic’, by Michael E. Marmura. 

ll. ‘A propos de l'Jshrüq de Suhrawardi: 
valeurs spéculatives et expérience vécue ’, 
by Louis Gardet. 

12. * New light on the political philosophy of 
Averroes *, by Charles E. Butterworth. 

13. ‘ Ethics in medieval Islam : a conspectus ?, 
by George F. Hourani. 

14. * Methodology and the history of science’, 
by the late Martin Levey. 

15. ‘ Arabic and the concept of being’, by 
Fadlou A. Shehadi. 

16. ‘The analysis of ‘‘ substance’ in Tüsrs 
Logic and im the Ibn Sinian tradition °’, by 
Parviz Morewedge. 

17. ‘The Arabic theory of temporal modal 
syllogistic’, by Nicholas Rescher and 
Arnold vander Nat. 

18. ‘The eternity of the world and the 
heavenly bodies ', by Fazlur Rahman. 

19. ‘The God-world relationship in Mullü 
Sadra,’ by Fazlur Rahman. 

20. ' Bibliographical notes on the Naqshbandi 
tariqat °, by Hamid Algar. 


These articles, if unexciting, are worthy 
contributions, with one exception, which, by 
any standards, 1s footling. They are precisely 
the kind of paper that one would expect to hear 
read at a conference. No one in the subject will 
be inclined to read all of them, but everyone 
will find one or two of them of some mterest. 
I am not sure, however, that many people are 
going to buy the volume for the sake of these 
one or two articles. 

Perhaps the time has now come to review 
the whole question of the publication of 
transactions of conferences. The papers 
delivered are designed for that purpose and are 
nominally, at any rate, adapted to the period 
of time allotted to each participant. If they 
were intended for publication in a journal they 
nught well be presented in a different form and 
be of a different length. Some would not be 
accepted for publication if submitted to a 
journal. Papers are sometimes read at more 
than one conference and sometimes appear in 
print independently of any publication 
associated with the conferences at which they 
are read. Volumes of transactions, particularly 
those that do not appear regularly, tend to lie 
forlorn and neglected in libraries, together with 
Fesischriften and memorial volumes. Probably 
the principal beneficiary of their publication 1s 
the contributor, who thereby acquires another 
publication to his credit. 
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Until recently the contributor could be 
indulged in this respect at no great cost. Now 
that this is no longer the case, it would surely 
be more sensible, and perhaps more helpful to 
scholarship, to abandon the attempt to 
reproduce in print all the papers given at every 
conference and to allow those that can to find 
their own way into print, through their own 
merit, in the regular journals. 


J. N. MATTOCK 


Gustav MEISELES: Oral literary Arabic: 
us main features un speech and reading. 
Thesis submatted for the degree ‘ Doctor 
of Philosophy’. x, 297, 14 leaves. 
[Jerusalem]: submitted to the Senate 
of the Hebrew University, 1975. 


The present work, written m Hebrew and 
carried out under the supervision of Professor 
Haim Blano, is available ! in cyclostyled form 
and contams an adequately informative 
abstract and a detailed list of contents im 
English. It is & pity that its composition in 
Hebrew will prevent it from gaining the wide 
readership it deserves. 

Meiseles's study is concerned with the oral 
use of Modern Literary Arabic (MLA) and its 
major phonological and morpho-syntactic 
properties. The author tells us that over the 
past 10 years or so MLA has been developing 
into an oral medium in both recitation and 
speech. As such it is not native to any speaker 
but is & learned variety of Arabic enjoying 
social prestige and generally reserved for 
formal or semi-formal speech. 

The main source of Oral Literary Arabic 
(OLA) available to the author was the language 
of radio and television as recorded, between 
1969 and 1973, from broadcasts emanating 
from Cairo, Damascus, Amman, and the Israel 
Broadcasting Service. 

Dr. Meiseles’s aim is descriptive and 
synchronic. One of the principal difficulties 
of his undertaking was probably the distinction 
between OLA and other oral varieties, especi- 
ally elevated colloquial Arabic. I would 
imagine that a decision as to apportionment 
to either the literary or colloquial species 
was not always easy. The author shows 
that OLA exhibits a trend towards ‘ regram- 
maticalization ’ or regression and that its main 
characteristic 1s marked by a blending of the 
linguistic systems of Literary Arabic and those 
of its colloquial varieties. 

The extensive list of contents shows the 
minute attention to detail the author has 
lavished on his work which is broadly divided 
into four parts: (a) phonetics and phonemics ; 
(b) morphosyntax; (c) syntactical notes which 
deal with the essential features of sentence 
structure and attempt to sketch a discourse 
analysis; and finally (d) a selection of texts 
from the corpus of OLA assembled by the 
author. 

E. U. 


1 Purchasable from the author. 
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R. C. OsrLE (ed.): Studies in modern 
Arabic literature. vi, 202 pp. War- 
minster: Aris and Phillips Ltd., 
[1976]. £7.50. 


This book contains the majority of the 
papers delivered to a colloquium on modern 
Arabie literature ‘held in July 1974, at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London. 

The colloquium brought together—possibly 
for the first time—scholars and littérateurs 
from the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and various Arab countries, and the result is 
this fine array of essays, some on general 
topies, others more specialized in nature. Of 
the 13 papers, the first five of this volume deal 
with poetry, with three poets specifically, 
Shukri, Ilyé Abū Madi, and al-Sayyüb. A 
contribution on the popular Egyptian ballad 
leads us neatly on to the two concerning the 
Arabie short story, including one on Najib 
Mahfuz. This leaves two chapters on the novel 
and the final three on the Arabic theatre. 
There follow a comprehensive index and notes 
on the contributors. 

All the contributions— with one exception, 
that of J. Stetkevych, which is heavy going— 
are easily readable and well presented and thus 
the volume can with confidence be recom- 
mended to the interested layman, as well as to 
the specialist Arabist. The whole can be read 
comfortably from cover to cover and will 
undoubtedly also become a standard work on 
the subject of modern Arabic hterature. 

The volume is handsomely produced and 
errors are so few and insignificant that it would 
be churlish to give examples. It is a splendid 
tribute to the editor who also organized the 
colloquium. 

G. R. SMITH 


HERBERT J. LizBEsNvy: The law of the 
Near and Middle East: readings, 
cases, and materials. xi, 316 pp. 
Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1975. $20. 


Hitherto there have been very few books or 
publieations in the English language dealing 
with the modern law of the Middle East and 
the way in which the traditional Islamic law 
of the area has been affected by modern 
legislation. Professor Liebesny has fulfilled a 
long-felt need by providing a comprehensive 
materials book on this subject. 

The book is in two parts; part 1 dealing with 
the historical development of the law in the 
Muslim countries of the Near and Middle East 
and part m dealing with topics of the law, 
namely, the law of marriage and divorce (ch. 
vi), the law of inheritance (ch. vii), penal law 
(ch. x) and procedure (ch. xt and x1). There 
are historical appendixes dealing with sugges- 
tions for further reading, & glossary, and a 
chronology. 

Obviously in a book of this type the subjects 
in the various chapters, especially in part zx, 
have to be dealt with briefly and thus the book 
should be regarded as a very elementary 
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introduction to the few branches of law in the 
region, but one hopes that it is merely the 
beginning of a series of English pubhcations 
of the law of this very important area. 

D. H. 


Joun C. DzwpoNEv (ed): Tlemcen: 
continuity and change in an Algerian 
Islamic town. xi, 171 pp. London and 
New York: Bowker in association 
with the Centre for Middle Eastern 
and Islamie Studies of the University 
of Durham, 1976. £10. 


This attractively produced and lucid study 
is offered as a book which, to quote the blurb 
‘should be essential reading for urban archi- 
tects, sociologists, planners, geographers and 
anyone concerned with development studies in 
the Third World’. One might also add that 
Islamists, historians, and North African 
specialists in politics and economics will also 
find much that is new to interest them. The 
Islamic art of the city may not be so con- 
spicuous, though even here attention might be 
drawn to the delightful nineteenth-century 
prints of the city which show its domestic and 
religious architecture. 

The chapters cover the location of Tlemcen 
and the geographical and commercial factors 
which determined its siting. Then a history of 
the town and growing city from Roman times 
to 1862 is provided. The final chapters cover 
such topics as land use, craft industries, 
Tlemcen as a regional centre, and an assess- 
ment of its hkely future. The authors (R. I. 
Lawless and G. H. Blake) are geographers who 
have specialized in the Middle East. Dr. 
Lawless has written a number of articles on 
Algerian topics. 

The study has ample references and a very 
comprehensive bibliography. The maps are 
very clear, the photographs rather less so. 
Some are arguably too small (e.g. plate 9.4), 
while plate 9.2, an aerial view of the north- 
eastern quarter, is wholly indistinct. It is 
vaguely captioned and looks more like a view 
of the Moon's surface than an Oriental madina. 
As against these disappointments, plate 10.1, 
Rue des Orfévres in 1875, is most pleasing and 
would be more attractive still in colour. 
Plate 9.1, an air photograph of Tlemcen in 
1962, is clear but hardly informative. 

All in all this study has considerable merits 
and a few disappointments. If Tlemcen can 
hardly compete with Fez or San‘a’ for medieval 
survivals, it none the less justifies detailed 
study since its name figures prominently m the 
Islamic scholarship and artistic and musical 
life of the Maghrib right up to the present day. 


H. T. N. 


Hasan ÜzpzEMiR: Die altosmanischen 
Chroniken als Quelle zur türkischen 
Volkskunde. (Islamkundliche Unter- 
suchungen, Bd. 32.) fix], 460 pp. 
Freiburg im Breisgau: Klaus Schwarz 
Verlag, 1975. DM 46. 
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À reviewer recently complained in these 
pages that the publication of dissertations has 
increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished. That condemnation cannot justly 
embrace Germany, whose tradition demands 
the publication of dissertations; nor should 
one imply any criticism of the wholly laudable 
publishing activity of Dr. Schwarz, to whose 
enterprise Islamic scholars are so deeply 
indebted; but the fact remains that disserta- 
tions are getting not merely longer and longer 
but more and more verbose: one of the best 
dissertations ever produced in Germany by a 
Turkish scholar, Sadettin Bulug’s Unter- 
suchungen (Breslau, 1938), still of great value 
and (although not listed in Dr. Ozdemir’s 
bibliography) highly relevant to the subject of 
this book, was printed in 55 succinct pages. 

Ozdemir, encouraged by Professor Roemer, 
has ransacked the early Ottoman chronicles 
for material relevant to the subject of Turkish 
folk-lore. The sources in question are 
announced as (1) the section on Ottoman 
history in Ahmedi’s Iskenderndme, (2) Enveri's 
Dustürnäme, (3) ‘Agikpasazäde, (4) Oruç, (5) 
Nesri, (6) Giese's ‘ Anonymous Chronicles ’, 
and (7) the so-called Menakib-náme-: Suljän 
Bayezid Han published by Professor Kissling, 
with occasional forays in the later pages into 
Sa‘deddin, ‘ Ali, Solakzäde, and Evliy& Celebi. 

The first section (pp. 9-106) is devoted to 
* Sprichworter und Redensarten ° (1.e. the two 
implications of the Ottoman term darbimesel) : 
culled from the chronicles, and each supported 
by a battery of citations from modern collec- 
tions (but with no reference to the fifteenth- 
century text published by Velet Ízbudak), are 
29 true proverbs and 304 ' locutions ’. 

The bulk of the book describes and analyses 
some 26 folk-tales—nearly half of which, taken 
from the * Legendary history of Constantinople 
and the building of Aya Sofya ', belong to the 
realm rather of Byzantine than of 'lurkish 
folk-lore. The author's attitude to his sources 
is far from critical, as 18 apparent from the 
outset, from the order in which he lists them : 
the relevant sections of (6) lie behind both (3) 
and (4), and (7) is a myth (Der Islam, xLvnu, 
1971, 273-7). And surely, whatever oral 
tradition may originally have lain behind this 
material, once & story has been recounted in 
one of the texts its reappearance later is 
almost invariably the result of a literary 
transmission. Some of the better-known tales 
are not included at all: the ‘dream of 
Ertogrul’; Suleyman Paga’s crossing into 
Rümeli on a raft (Sukrulläh) ; the defeat of the 
Serbs by Haci Il-begi and four companions 
(Giese); and while Abii Ayyüb gets over 30 
pp. Wittek’s definitive article ‘ Ayvansaray ° 
is not mentioned. 

V. L. M. 


ANDREAS Tietze (ed.): Turkologischer 
Anzeiger. [150] pp. Wien: Selbst- 
verlag des Orientalischen Institutes 
[der Universität Wien], 1975. 


Ottoman and modern Turkish studies have 
been reasonably well served by serial biblio- 
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graphies—in OLZ, Oriens, Bibliographie Lin- 
guistique, Index Islamicus, etc.—but so far 
always as one section, and sometimes a very 
subordinate section, of a larger field; hence, 
necessarily, the remoter periodicals and 
Festschriften have tended to be overlooked, 
Now at last they have one to themselves, for 
this bibliography, appearing as part (pp. 
339-448) of Bd. 67 (1975) of the Wiener 
Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, is 
the first ussue of what is planned to be an 
annual feature. 

Its co-promoters, Professor A. Tietze 
(Vienna) and Professor G. Hazai (Berlin), 
assisted by an international team of corre- 
spondents, have searched the 1973 and 1974 
issues of over 500 periodicals and have brought 
together 1,418 entries for books and articles, 
published in those two years, which deal with 
Ottoman and Turkish language, literature, 
history, and art history. The chronological 
range 1s from the eleventh century to the 
present day, and the geographical scope 
embraces all the territories forming part of the 
Ottoman empire. The system of classification 
is simple but precise, with generous cross- 
references; reviews are included; there is an 
index of authors. This instrument of research, 
long overdue, 1s most welcome. 


v. L. M, 


Corpus inscriptionum iranicarum. Part 
u. Inscriptions of the Seleucid and 
Parthian periods and of eastern Iran 
and Central Asia. Vol. u. Parthian. 
Parthian economic documents from 


Nisa. Plates. 1. By I. M. Diakonoff 


and V. A. Livshits. Edited by D. N. 
MacKenzie. [vii], 8 pp., 123 plates. 
London: Lund Humphries, 1976. £32. 


It is a pleasure to welcome this first volume 
of & definitive edition of the Parthian ostraca 
from Nisa by the two scholars who have been 
chiefly responsible for their decipherment and 
elucidation. The edition will eventually 
comprise five volumes of plates and two con- 
taining texts, translations, commentary, and 
glossary. Of the 2,571 texts and fragments, 
now conveniently classified and re-numbered, 
the editors have selected about 1,500 for 
reproduction, omitting some duplicates and 
those fragments which contain only words from 
well-known formulae. Since ıt does not seem 
that anything of real value will be excluded, 
and in view of the high cost of the present 
volume, one is not inclined to dispute the 
editors' decision. 

Unlike previous volumes of plates in the 
Corpus inscriptionum iranicarum the volume 
under review 1s not a portfolio but is in book 
form. The plates are of high quality. Very 
few of the texts ineluded have been published 
in facsimile before, but where it is possible to 
make comparisons one notices the greater 
clarity of the new plates. However, the new 
photograph of No. 24a is less legible than that 
reproduced on p. 123 of Vinnikov’s 1954 
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article, the surface of the sherd having 
apparently deteriorated since the latter was 
taken. 

NIOHOLAS SIMS-WILLIAMS 


Leo TRÜMPELMANN : Das sasamdische 
Felsrelief von Sar Mašhad. (Iranische 
Denkmàler, Leif. 5. Reihe nu: Iran- 
ische Felsreliefs. A.) 12 pp., 7 plates. 
Berlin: Dietrich Reimer Verlag, 
[1975]. 


This admirable short monograph is devoted 
to a detailed investigation of the Sasanian 
rock-carving at Sar-Mashad. The author gives 
a full description of the scene portrayed 
there—the human figures, with ther poses, 
costumes, and appurtenances, the lions, and 
the general details of composition. He also 
offers an identification of the four persons 
portrayed. The king, represented in heroic 
pose, with sword thrust into a leaping lion, 
was recognized at once as Bahrim Il by 
Herzfeld, who in 1926 was the first scholar to 
report upon the monument. Of the two figures 
in the background, each with hand raised in 
(ib seems) a gesture of respect, he identified 
one as the crown prince. In 1969 Professor 
W. Hinz published conclusive evidence to 
show that the other was Kirdér, the high 
priest, the longest of whose four inscriptions 
covers the rock-face above the carving. The 
fourth figure, set in the foreground behind the 
king, is female, and was generally understood 
to be Bahrüm's Queen of Queens; but Dr. 
Triimpelmann argues convincingly that she is 
to be identified rather as the yazatd Anahita, 
Middle Persian Anahid (unfortunately referred 
to throughout as Anahita, an impossible form). 
She, he has established through close scrutiny 
of the damaged carving, holds an empty 
seabbard towards the king, from which, 
evidently, he has drawn the sword with which 
he performs his gallant deed. With his free 
left hand, moreover, he grasps her extended 
forearm, as if drawing from her strength and 
support. 

That Anaitis/Anahita, whose worship (assi- 
milated apparently to that of *Harahvaiti 
Aradvi Sura) had been promoted by the 
Achaemenians, was the patron yazad of the 
Sasanian royal family, is well known, and 
Triimpelmann’s identification of this figure 
adds another welcome piece of evidence of the 
devotion which they felt for her. He further 
addresses himself to the problem of why this 
carving and the great inscription above it 
should have been set in so remote a place; and 
the explanation which he proffers, although 
necessarily unprovable, is coherent and per- 
suasive: there is evidence, he points out, that 
the district was well watered and fruitful m 
Sasanian times, and he thinks it probable that 
the lands round about belonged to Kirdér, 
who probably had the scene carved. in honour 
of his great patron, Bahram ll, at his own 
expense, adding thereafter the inscription on 
the rock above. Higher up still in the rock- 
face there is an ossuary-niche, which he may 
have had made to hold his own bones, the 
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whole being thus his sepulchre and memorial. 
This attribution of responsibihty for the 
carving as well as the inscription to Kirdér 
lends further support to Trumpelmenn’s 
identification of the female figure as An&hid, 
for, as Kirder himself recorded, ıt was under 
Bahrüm II that he was entrusted with the care 
of the yazad's great temple at Istakhr, and so 
he, like the royal family itself, had from that 
time an especial relationship with her. 
Trümpelmann's exposition is luad and 
painstaking throughout, and is accompanied. 
by seven excellent plates, five of which contain 
admirable new photographs of the carving, and 
the other two drawings to help with the 
identification or reconstruction of details. 


MARY BOYCE 


V. Nersessian: An index of articles on 
Armenian studies in Western journals. 
95 pp. London: Luzac and Co. Ltd., 
1976. £3.50. 


Tlus bibliography, the result of several years’ 
work, covers an astonishing range of perio- 
dicals—well over 100 1n all. Dr. Nersessian has 
cast his net wide, and includes items taken 
from journals and also from Festschriften 
published as far afield as Ankara, Pittsburgh, 
and Bucarest. The Soviet Union only 1s 
excluded. 

The articles are classified under eight 
headings: religion, history, numismatics, folk- 
lore, palaeography, philology, fine arts and 
music, and the Armenian diaspora Apart from 
professional Armenologists, 1t 1s structive to 
see how many distinguished historians and 
general linguists have interested themselves in 
Armenian topies, to good effect 

À few slips have been noted. For instance, 
the scholar K. Sarkissian included on p. 32 
must surely be identical with the Vardapet 
K. Sarkissian who features lower down. 
À number of French accents have somehow 
come adrift. 

Father  Nersessian's notable work on 
medieval Armenian heresies 1ecently earned 
him the Ph.D. degree of the University of 
London. The bibliographical guide now before 
us is & fresh example of his methodical and 
unselfish labours, and deserves our thanks. 


D. M. LANG 


GA10z [KERATISHVILI] (comp. and ed.): 
Sakartvelos ekless kalendari 1976 
dslisat/vis. 408 pp., 10 plates. Tbilisi: 
[Georgian Catholicosal Press], 1976. 
Rbls. 2. 


After some delay, the annual calendar and 
almanac of the Georgian Orthodox Church has 
reached England from Tbilisi, capital of 
Soviet Georgia. Printed 1n an edition of 4.500 
copies, with several colour plates, the work is 
the personal achievement of the Orthodox 
Church leader Catholicos-Patriarch David V 
Devdariani and his coadjutor, Bishop Gaioz 
Keratishvilt. 
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The Georgian Church calendar for 1976 is a 
great improvement on all previous issues, and 
a remarkable work of reference. It will be of 
potential value to all concerned with Orthodox 
Church affairs. Admittedly, the text itself 19 
entirely in the Georgian language—a factor of 
significance, in view of recent reports of 
Moscow-inspired attempts to Russify Georgian 
institutions. 

The calendar opens with the customary New 
Year benison, and tables of important Church 
and publie holidays. Both Lenin’s birthday 
and that of Patriarch David are commemor- 
ated, as 18 the declaration of Georgian church 
autocephaly in 1917, the foundation of the 
Tbilisi State University (1918), and that of the 
Georgian Academy of Sciences in 1941. 

Patriarch David's concern for the Georgian 
literary heritage is evinced by the inclusion of 
the ‘ Eulogy of the Georgian language ' by the 
tenth-century writer John Zosimé, together 
with apt quotation from the writings of 
Academician Nicolai Marr. 

Great historical and scientific interest 
attaches to the section commemorating the 
eightieth anniversary of the death of Bishop 
Gabriel of Kutaisi (1825-96), a noted intel- 
lectual, and leader of the Georgian national 
revival under the tsarist régime. 

A large section of the calendar 1s devoted to 
Orthodox Church ritual and tradition. The 
Georgian version of the ‘ Canons of the Holy 
Apostles’ is reprinted, in 85 articles. Then 
we have the ceremonial for the coronation of 
Georgian kings in the Middle Ages, and the 
consecration of bishops and Patriarchs of the 
Orthodox Georgian Church. 4 

An ecumenical note is struck in the enumera- 
tion of the early Universal Councils of the 
Church, from that of Nicea (a.p. 325) onwards ; 
this is supplemented by information on the 
General Councils of the Georgian Auto- 
cephalous Church, from 1917 to the present 
day. The 18 heads of the principal Orthodox 
Churches are duly enumerated (including that 
of Japan). Eight other ‘ Autocephalous’ 
Churches follow, headed by the Roman 
Catholic Church (Pope Paul V1), and including 
Dr. Frederick Donald Coggan, also Catholicos 
Vazken I of Armenia, and the Ethiopian 
Patriarch in Addis Ababa. 

Historians of Georgia will appreciate the 
series of photographs of Catholicos-Patriarchs 
of All Georgia from, 1917 to the present time. 
Of these, Patriarch Kyrion was murdered 
(1918); Patriarch Leonidas perished in an 
epidemic (1921); Patriarch Ambrose died in 
a Communist prison (1927). Also very revealing 
is the accompanying table of the 15 bishoprics 
of the Georgian Church, from which we learn 
that no less than nme of them are at the 
moment vacant. Apart from the Catholicos- 
Patriarch himself, the Georgian Church, for a 
population of some four mullions, can muster 
only four bishops, 1n addition to Metropolitan 
Zenobi Mazhuga, Rector of the Tbilisi Russian 
church of Alexander Nevsky. 

The lists of saints commemorated by the 
Georgian Orthodox Church is much fuller than 
in previous editions of the Calendar. Apart 
from saints of the entire Orthodox Church, 
interest attaches to the notices of commemora- 
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tion of local, Georgian national saints, of whom 
many portraits are included. (Biographies of 
several of these, in Enghsh translation, are now 
available in D. M. Lang's Lives and legenda of 
the Georgian saints, recently revised, and issued 
by Messrs. Mowbray.) 

Other valuable features of the calendar 
include a table of the Georgian ecclesiastical 
and modern literary alphabets, and a glossary 
of Old Georgian words. 

Considering that the Georgian Church is so 
starved. of resources, having, for instance, only 
one seminary for a maximum of 20 theological 
students at a time, this publication testifies 
to continuing endeavour in the field of Georgian. 
culture, as also in that of ecumenical renewal. 


D. M. LANG 


L. Cousins and others (ed.): Buddhist 
studies in honour of I. B. Horner, 
edited by L. Cousins, A. Kunst, and 
K. R. Norman. xi, 239 pp. Dordrecht, 
Boston: D. Reidel Publishing Co., 
[1974]. Guilders 85. 


Isaline Blew Horner, now 80 years old, 
receives with this felicitation volume a fine 
tribute to her long service to Newnham College 
and the Pali Text Society, and fitting recogni- 
tion of her substantial contribution to know- 
ledge of Ceylon Buddhism. A biographical 
sketch and bibliography give a welcome 
&ccount of the background. to her best-known 
achievements: the editing of Papañcasüdani, 
the English translation of Vinayapitaka, 
Majjlwmaniküya, and Milindapatiha, and the 
energetic sponsorship of the Pali Society as 
contributor, secretary, and (since 1959) 
president. 

Eighteen articles are contributed by leading 
scholars from four continents. Essential 
textual studies predominate. Alsdorf restores 
and translates a basic Pali Jitaka verse text, 
Chavakajätaka; Bailey translates Khotanese 
Pradaksinäsüira; Bechert publishes a Sar- 
viastivadin Sanskrit Vimandvadana fragment ; 
Conze summarizes a Prajñäpäramitährdaya 
commentary from Tibetan; de Jong discusses 
the Mahasinghika Prakrit Bhiksunivinaya ; 
and Norman re-examines readings in the 
Gändhäri Dharmapada. 

Semantic studies are offered by Caillat 
(:bbha), Lamotte (Hefaväsanä), Ruegg (gotta/ 
gotra), and Walpola Rahula (dhamma— 
appropriately, for ‘ Orrental[ist] scholars in 
the West are still troubled and obsessed by this 
little word’). Bollée collects references to 
Buddhist ideas in early Svetämbara Jain 
literature; P. S. Jaini studies the sarvajña 
concept in Jain and Buddhist literature; and 
Matilal and Wayman review Buddhist-Hindu 
controversy over, respectively, vijüanavaüda 
and life after death. 

Further from the beaten track, and equally 
significantly, Luce gives (at last) a clear 
assessment of the complex issues relating to 
“The advent of Buddhism to Burma’; Ling 
describes Buddhist values in modern Burmese 
society. H. Saddhatissa reviews the Pali 
literature of Thailand and Laos, while Reynolds 
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considers the linguistio evidence bearing on the 
Buddhist heritage of the Maldives. 

The result is a volume that no scholar or 
serious student could afford to miss. It is 
scholarly, well-balanced, and attractively 
presented, in all which respects it resembles her 
to whom 1b is dedicated: ' Miss Horner is in 
our time the most authorized guardian of the 
dhammavinaya ’ (Lamotte). 

J. C. WRIGHT 


Kraus L. JANERT and N. NARASIMHAN 
Pom: Indische und nepalische Hand- 
schriften. Teil 4. (Verzeichnis der 
Orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland, Bd. 11, 4.) 297 pp. Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1975. DM 178. 


The fourth of the proposed five parts of 
Indische und nepalische Handschriften for the 
catalogue of Oriental manuscripts in Germany 
contains exemplary description of another 
387 MSS. They comprise documents held in 
Marburg (Staatsbibliothek Preussischer Kul. 
turbesitz; largely collected from Surat and 
Nepal) Hamburg (Staats- und Universitdts- 
bibliothek ; largely South Indian palm-leaf), 
and Gottingen (Stasts- und  Universitüts- 
bibliothek; largely Kashmir Säradä). 

The whole range of Sanskris literature is 
again represented, perhaps even more widely 
than in the earher parts; there are a number 
of Tamil Visistidvaita texts and a few 
Buddhist ones. A rich Vedic section includes 
RV Khila, Kapisthalasamhitä, and some partly 
unpublished Minor Upanisad material. Six- 
teen pages of facsimile photographs exempli- 
fying types of text in Sarada&, Nagari, and 
Telugu script supplement the similar specimens 
excellently furnished in earlier issues. 

The fifth part, completing an exemplary 
treatment of 2,000 texts, and a cumulative 
index are in preparation. Precisely since it is 
a model for the future, it may be permissible 
to question the free introduction of corrections 
into the quotations adduced. In this part, 
such forms as ' a[g]n Cy {i)varna® (p. 116) and 
up(o)(u)sita?^' (p. 140) are an unwelcome 
feature, more confusing and less informative 
than the actual readings would have been. 

Seven indexes, no obvious misprint, and the 
usual immaculate presentation complete a 
triumph of scholarship and zeal. The front 
covers of VOHD, and of Bd. m in particular, 
are a treat in themselves. 

J. C. WRIGHT 


CHANDRABHAL TrIPATHI: Catalogue of 
the Jaina manuscripts at Strasbourg. 
(Indologia Berolinensis, Bd. 4.) xviii, 
426 pp., front., 7 plates, map. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1975. Guilders 96. 

The fourth volume to appear in Berlin's fine 
series of Indological works, devoted hitherto 


to important researches in the fields of 
language and archaeology, is a manuscript 
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catalogue in the best tradition of ‘ manu- 
scriptology '. The compiler had collaborated 
( dynamisch °) in the production of a volume 
of Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Hand- 
schriften in Deutschland: his own catalogue 
of Leumann’s collection of Jaina manuscripts 
at Strasburg has profited greatly from the 
experience. 

At a time when the term ‘ descriptive 
catalogue ' tends to be applied to the merest of 
handlists, and when both expertise and finance 
for the task are in short supply, the generous 
support of the Deutsche Forschungsgemein- 
schaft in the present instance is greatly 
appreciated. That the important and unique 
collection had been intended to grace the 
Kaiserliche Universitats- und Landesbibliothek 
zu Strassburg, rather than the Bibliothéque 
Nationale et "Universitaire de Strasbourg, 
seems to add to the gesture a certain ich weiss 
nicht was. 

336 rare texts are represented in the collec- 
tion's 193 codices, ‘ richer than any other Jaina 
collection outside India”. Ámong texts not 
yet published, Prameyakanthika of Santivarni, 
Ekäntamatakhandana, and - unique manu- 
scripts of Bhävasena and ÆKainamañjus& are 
noted. In the rather few cases where critical 
editions exist, the Strasburg manuscripts are 
unlikely to have been consulted. Compare, for 
example, the late Robert Williams's Two 
Prakrit versions of the Manipaticarita, London, 
1959; his views on the role of Haribhadra 
might have been affected by the uniform 
anonymity of authorship in the Strasburg 
colophons. 

The Prakrit and Sanskrit genres were well 
represented. Some two dozen hymnic texts 
are in Apabhraméo, ‘ Rajasthani’, and 
Kannada. There are copious indexes, black- 
and-white facsimile reproductions from 10 
manuscripts, and a miniature. A map has 
been provided of the sources, from Multan to 
Aurangabad, from which the codices stem, and 
a long introduction gives an outline account 
of the prerequisites of Jaina bibliography. 
There is one methodological objection : 
quotations from manusoripts tend to be edited 
normatively (with a profusion of hyphens and 
cireumflexes). Surely the main function of 
these quotations is to enable the researcher to 
recognize manuscripts that are copies of 
material to which he already has access, so that 
he may safely disregard them; editing would 
defeat this purpose at least. 

J. C. WRIGHT 


J. Duncan M. Derrett (ed. and tr): 
Bhürucis commentary on the 
Manusmyü (the Manu-éästra-vivarana, 
bks. 6-12). (Schriftenreihe des Süd- 
asien-Instituts der Universität Heidel- 
berg, Bd. 18.) 2 vols.: [xxiv], 316; 
viii, 489 pp.-- errata slip. Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1975. DM 96. 


It was observed over 30 years ago that the 
latter half of an old, long-superseded com- 
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mentary on the best-known of the Sanskrit 
law-books had survived in one Malayalam 
manuseript.  Derrett's publication of this 
Manuéästravivarana of Bhéruc: should mark a 
new era in the study of the origins and develop- 
ment of Hindu law. À branch of the learned 
literature of India which has hitherto been 
especially noted for uncritical editorship and 
incompetent translation can now boast an 
amenity unusual enough in Indology—a 
relatively inexpensively produced text of a 
basic commentary, conveniently romanized 
and intelligently edited, together with an 
English translation of text and commentary 
that strives to face up to difficulties of inter- 
pretation while remaining reasonably compre- 
hensible to the layman. A revision of the 
edition and translation of chapters 8-12 was 
undertaken by Derrett in Adyar in collabora- 
tion with Pt. K. Paramesvara Aithal. 

The work was done perforce from a re- 
strainedly ‘corrected’ copy of the manu- 
script; this copy is available in SOAS Library. 
Now that the onerous task of publication is 
so far complete, let it be urged that the basic 
Trivandrum palm-leaf fragment should be 
made available in facsimile, before it sustains 
any further loss or damage. 

This is an important enterprise, akin to the 
slow process of debunking the vulgate 
* mahdbhdsya’ texts in other fields, Nyäya, 
Yoga, Vyükaraga, etc., with the help of 
ostensibly later compendia of commentatorial 
material. The work of Derrett and Trautmann 
on Bháüruoi's arthasdstra material amply con- 
firmed its value. The Bhàruci Vivarana is 
substantially more archaic than other versions 
of Manu commentary, and what remains 
questionable is merely the precise relationship 
between tbe commentaries. Vivarana is 
hardly likely to be a direct source of 
Rjumitäksarä, any more than the latter is 
really the sub-commentary on Bharuci, alias 
Rju, that its nume seems intended to imply. 
‘Manu’ is rightly unmasked (1, preface, 
p. [ix]) as an anonymous compiler who fell 
heir to à venerable name, and one might go 
further than Derrett in treating ' Bhäruct ? 
with similar reserve. The name is implausible, 
suggesting malformation of some such patrony- 
mic as the attested variant Bhäguri (1, 5); 
and the familiar juxtaposition of two different 
identifications, rjuvimalasya krtau and 
bhürucikrlau, must limit one’s faith in the value 
of the data. 

A list of citations and allusions (1, app. 1) 
takes the trouble to distinguish between 
sources identified by the Sanskrit author and 
sources not 80 identified. This is followed by a 
select list of significant readings implied by the 
commentary and an index to Vol. r. The 
translation of the commentary in Vol. x (‘ Of 
course I had to publish a translation’) is 
accompanied by a rendering of Manu done ‘ in 
a manner which does not immediately pre- 
suppose the commentary '. The translation is 
preceded by a convenient summary of the 
missing portion of Manu; indexes list the more 
important words that occur in the translation 
and in the clear and concise annotations 
appended to it. In short, one would not have 
the slightest hesitation in forecasting notable 
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progress in establishing the historical develop- 
ment of Dharmasastra commentary, along the 
lines demonstrated most practically by Derrett 
himself, if it were not for the dismal shortage of 
specialists in the field. 

J. C. WRIGHT 


t 


J. Duncan M. DerreTr: Essays in 
classical and modern Hindu law. 
Vol. 1. Dharma&süstra and related ideas. 
xin, 986 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1976. 
Guilders 96. 


The first to appear of four volumes of 
Derrett's scripta minora from the period 
1950-75 comprises studies of the classical 
Indian law-books and of medieval and modern 
applications of classical legal concepts. 

Of three types of article represented, one 
tends to emphasize or illustrate the importance 
of Indian juridical writings in the comparative 
field: see, notably, * An Indian contribution 
to the study of property ' (1956), * Prohibition 
and nullity ' (1957), ‘ Kutta: a class of land 
tenures’ (1958), ‘The Discussion of marriage 
by Gadádhara' (1963), ‘The concept of law 
according to Medhatithi ' (1967), and * Surety- 
ship in India ’ (1974). 

À second group demonstrates the extent to 
which legal documents afford insight into the 
social life of the past (an insight too often 
wrongly sought in the scriptures and epics) : 
cf. besides ‘ Kuft& ... land tenures’, ‘ Two 
inscriptions concerning the status of Kammä- 
las” (1971), and ‘Sannyäsis and reform’ 
(1974). 

À third concerns the relationship of the 
Sanskrit sources themselves and indicates 
vast unexplored areas for research on the 
evolution of one of the most refined and most 
important legal systems of the ancient world : 
* The relative antiquity of the Mitakshard and 
the Däyabhäga” (1952), ‘ Vyavahara: light 
on a vanished controversy ° (1953), ‘ A newly- 
discovered contact ... the role of Bharuci’ 
(1965), * A jurist and his sources: Medhatithi’s 
use of Bhäruci °’ (1967), eto. 

Republication of this volume’s 21 articles 
from BSOAS and a dozen other sources is 
welcome, not only for the sake of the additions 
(corrections, additional notes, and indexes) 
and the renewed accessibility. Its intention is 
advisedly also proselytizing : “...to encourage 
others to take up a subject which has long 
been taught as a whole only in London’. 
Many of Derrett’s papers reveal indeed a 
lighter side to legal philology—what other 
branch of Indology can match such intriguing 
titles as * An example of tax evasion . . .' and 
* Showing a big bull ...’? He further succeeds 
in showing that the problems encountered in 
the legal documents can be solved satisfyingly 
often by application, field-work, and com- 
parative study. 

His aim can be achieved only indirectly, for 
the educational systems of both West and East 
have tended to encourage ' Sanskritists with- 
out law, and lawyers without Sanskrit’ and 
seom likely to put a training in Sanskrit and 
law beyond the reach of all but the most 
dedicated of millionaires, - 
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There is no recourse for the student who 
discovers too late in his allotted span an 
effective interest in Indian law. This collection 
will meet a need for students of Indian culture ; 
but if it can find a place in information courses 
for teachers and educational administrators, 
then students may be made more aware of the 
opportunities available at SOAS while they 
are still at school, and eventually à more 
widespread understanding of the needs of 
dediceted specialist students might enable 
more of them to make full use of the 
opportunities, 

J. C. WRIGHT 


B. N. 8. Yapava: Society and culture 
in northern India in the twelfth century. 
xxii, 447 pp. Allahabad: Central 
Book Depot, 1973. Rs. 30. 


In recent years there has been a growth- 
industry in theses concerned with northern 
India in the period between the dynasty of the 
imperial Guptas and the Muslim expansion of 
around a.D. 1200. Dr. Yadava's book is one 
of the best examples of the genre, standing 
comparison with Lallanji Gopal's The economic 
life of northern India from the eighth to the 
twelfth century (Varanasi, 1965). It is sophisti- 
cated in its discussion of such subjects as 
‘caste, classes and the family’ and 
‘ feudalism °. It also marshals a great quantity 
of evidence for the condition of northern India 
in and around the twelfth century, which is 
unfortunately of very varying quality. 

Reasons for the absence of a chronicle 
tradition in Hindu India outside Kashmir have 
been advanced by Romila Thapar, Burton 
Stein, and others before them, but whatever is 
the explanation its absence is a great depriva- 
tion to the modern historian. Yadava and his 
co-workers are thrown back on what is 
becoming an increasingly familiar corpus of 
fragments of information, from the smrtis, 
from Sanskrit drama and other literary genres 
and from thousands of periphrastic, bombastic, 
and remarkably uninformative inscriptions, to 
which the allusions of Chinese and Arab 
writers and Marco Polo can be added. 

A consensus emerges among the historians 
working in India today, a picture of economic 
decline from the Gupta period (though R. 8. 
Sharma has recently maintained that this was 
itself a period of acute impoverishment in 
northern India), progressive fragmentation of 
power among ‘ feudal’ landholders, decay of 
communications, trade, and prosperity down to 
about A.D. 1000, followed by a modest revival 
in the next two centuries. Yadava interestingly 
connects this with the establishment of the 
Ghaznavid kingdom in the Panjab, but as 
usual the evidence is far from decisive. 

This work should certainly be on any 
reading-list for the period: and if parts of it 
are not easy reading at all, the fault lies not 
with the modern historian, but rather in the 
atomized and elusive nature of the evidence 
which has been preserved for him. 


SIMON DIGBY 
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W. H. MoLeon : The evolution of theSikh 
community: five essays. vii, 119 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1976. 
£3.50. 


Readers will certainly be startled by the 
publishers’ bizarre choice of the silhouette of a 
mosque to decorate the dust-jacket, but are less 
likely to be provoked to serious reappraisals 
by the contents. This collection of essays, the 
first four of which originated as lectures given 
in the University of Cambridge, does not 
pretend to be a major work on the scale of Dr. 
McLeod’s earlier study, Gurë Nänak and the 
Sikh religion, to whose immediately recognized 
importance on its publication in 1968 the 
degree of criticism which it attracted 1s 
sufficient testimony. 

The odd-numbered essays promise rather 
more than they fulfil in reinterpreting the 
conventional picture of the major develop- 
ments in Sikh history, and here MoLeod's 
talent for systematic exposition paradoxically 
blurs the doubts which he seeks to create 
about particular aspects of these developments. 
There is, however, an abundance of interesting 
detailed speculation, as in his suggested 
reinterpretation of the Minà ‘heresy’ as a 
concern with the inner aspects of Gurü Nünak's 
teachings, opposed to the ‘wider social 
concern’ of the majority community (p. 43). 
The final essay on caste is more convincing for 
the early period than for more recent times, 
where McLeod. understates the degree to which 
the Ràmgarhiüs have emerged as a power bloc 
rivaling the Jats, as demonstrated by the 
current leadership of the Panjab Congress. 

McLeod in fact seems most at home in 
dealing with the earlier texts, and the fourth 
essay is the best available account in English 
of the transmission and arrangement of the 
Adi Granth, although there is a slip on p. 71, 
where the number of rägs should be given as 
* thirty-one’, The most interesting essay of all 
is the second, devoted to the janamsükhis, a 
field which the author has made peculiarly his 
own. The material which these present is 
analysed in a much more sophisticated way 
than in the reduotionist approach of MoLeod's 
earlier book; there is an interesting attempt 
to define different stages in the evolution of 
the janamsükhi traditions, and a much more 
generous admission of their value from aspects 
other than those confined to historical fact. 

This is then an intermediate book in the 
writer's oeuvre, but the changes of emphasis 
which it indicates must make readers impatient 
for the speedy publication of the more sub- 
stantial Early Sikh tradition which we are 
promised. 

C. SHACKLE 


M. D. Davip: History of Bombay, 
1661-1708. xxiv, 488 pp., front., 9 
plates. [Bombay]: University of 
Bombay, 1973. Rs. 50. 

This study of Bombay during & vital half- 
century of its history—that is, from just 
before it was ceded by the Portuguese to the 
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English down to the year when it was made 
an independent Presidency of the East India 
Company, along with Madras and Caloutta—is 
a judicious and scholarly one. After an 
introductory chapter on the earlier history of 
the region, the author (whose doctoral thesis 
this was) devotes four chapters to the political 
history of Bombay during his chosen period. 
His sources are necessarily in the main 
familiar ones, but by studying them intensively 
and by drawing also on some unpublished 
papers, he has been able to fill out a well- 
known picture with fresh details. In the 
subsequent chapters, on the neighbouring 
peoples, defence, administration, justice, eco- 
nomic and social life, he has added still more 
new and interesting matter (though in one 
instance, with the Parsis, one could wish that 
he had used more recent secondary sources, 
notably the excellent historical works of S. H. 
Hodivala). Dr. David writes with admirable 
balance and lucidity, in a straightforward, 
simple style which contrasts satisfyingly with 
the rich seventeenth-century prose of the many 
well-chosen quotations. The book is pleasantly 
illustrated, and has maps and a good (though 
not exhaustive) index. 
MARY BOYOE 


SURENDRA NATH SINHA (tr.): The mid- 
Gangetic region in the eighteenth century 
(some observations of Joseph Tieffen- 
thaler). xvii, 161 pp., 5 plates, map. 
Allahabad, New Delhi: Shanti 
Prakashan, 1976. Rs. 40. 


This is a translation of the section on the 
province of Allahabad in the French version of 
Father Tieffenthaler’s late-eighteenth-century 
topographical account— Description. historique 
et géographique de l'Inde, Berlin, 1786-9), 
with a lengthy introduction summarizing the 
information in it and extensive annotations. 
Tieffenthaler's work is rare, and this modern 
English version of a section of it will be of 
utility to historians working on eighteenth- 
century Hindustan. Five of the rather naive 
engravings of views which illustrate the 


original work are reproduced, though 
unfortunately badly. 

S. D. 
Diu Kumar Gnuoss: Kashmir in 


transition, 1885-1893. xv, 261 pp. 
map. Calcutta: World Press Private 
Ltd., 1975. Rs. 35. 


This is in effect a Ph.D. thesis from the 
South Asian section of the Department of 
History, SOAS, submitted in 1963 but only 
attaining publication a dozen years later. The 
relationship between the British Indian 
government and the state of Jammu and 
Kashmir is of interest mainly on account of the 
fact that in the middle of the nineteenth 
century this was the only princely state in a 
relationship of subordinate alliance which was 
expanding its power over areas of indeter- 
minate suzerainty beyond recognized British 
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Indian frontiers. The period here surveyed is 
of the tightening of British eontrol which 
followed the accession of a weak Maharaja and 
the devastation of Kashmir by an appalling 
famine whioh his officials did httle to alleviate ; 
British official policy was also influenced by a 
heightening of Anglo-Russian rivalries in 
Afghanistan and the Pamir. ‘Jammu and 
Kashmir’ was brought into line with other 
native states, with a British Resident estab- 
lished im Srinagar, Maharaja Pratap Singh 
superseded by a Council of Regency (but later 
partially restored to power when he demon- 
strated his willingness to co-operate), and a 
permanent British garrison quartered in the 
strategic area of Gilgit. 

Professor Ghose has made extensive use of 
Viceregal correspondence and other English- 
language material, mainly in the India Office 
Library and Records. Perhaps his work would 
have profited from more attention to the 
character and individual psychology of the 
participants. Pratap Singh’s generally unsatis- 
factory behaviour and his hking for low and 
frivolous company are more intelligible when 
it is realized that he was an ugly, dwarfish 
man who must clearly have felt deeply resentful 
of his able, handsome, and ambitious brothers. 
Nevertheless this is, within the limitations of 
its aims, a very competent study. To extend 
its scope to embrace a social and economic 
study of Kashmir under Pratap Singh, it 
would be necessary to draw upon Persian, 
Urdu, and even Kashmiri-language material, 
some published but much stil awaiting 
examination in the State archives or the 
Research and Publications Department in 
Srinagar, 

SIMON DIGBY 


E. S. Harcourt and Faxuir HUSSAIN 
(tr.): Lucknow: the last phase of an 
Oriental culture. [By] Abdul Halim 
Sharar. (UNESCO Collection of 
Representative Works, Indian Series.) 
295 pp. 16 plates. London: Paul 
Elek, 1975. £12.50. 


The immensely industrious pen of ‘Abdul 
Halim Sharar (1860-1926) has ensured him a 
considerable number of pages in literary 
histories of Urdu; but much of his work, 
including his many historical novels, is now 
of historical rather than literary interest. 
This quality is, however, & positive virtue in 
the case of Guzashta Lakhnaü, his collection 
of essays on the history and culture of Lucknow 
as the capital of Oudh, the last major semi- 
independent Muslim state of northern India; 
and this English version should help to confirm 
its importance as an amplification of such 
earlier classic accounts as those of Knighton 
and Mrs. Meer Hasan Ali. 

The opening chapters, a brief history of 
Lueknow and Oudh to 1852, are of less interest 
than the remainder of the book, which presents 
a minutely detailed picture of the sophisticated 
cultural life of the notoriously effeve Muslim 
nobihty of the city. Besides comprehensive 
sketches of the development of the fine arts. 
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especially literature, callipgpaphy, and music, 
there is an abundance of information on some 
of the more extraordinary refinements intro- 
duced for the aristocracy’s delectation, such as 
the cooking of rice with parti-coloured grains, 
or the sewing together of pigeons in the fashion 
of artificial Siamese twins. The interest of this 
English version is enhanced by & generous 
provision of illustrations, although the dating 
of those described as * pre-Mutiny photographs’ 
is doubtful. 

Given the great interest of the essays, it is 
unfortunate that the leadenly phrased sub- 
title should provide an accurate indication 
of the quality of the translation, which 
generally sticks with often awkward fidelity to 
the weary late-nineteenth-century journalese 
of the original Urdu; but the contents should 
help carry the reader along. The very exten- 
sive notes at the end of the book should assist 
the non-specialist reader patient enough to 
turn from the text each time; and there 1s 
an excellent index to enhance the reference 
value of what must be reckoned one of the 
most useful of the translations from Indian 
literatures sponsored by UNESCO. 


C. SHACKLE 


DonaLD RavriLD: The dream of 
Lhasa: the life of Nikolay Przhevalsky 
(1839-88), explorer of Central Asia. 
xii, 221 pp., 8 plates. London: Paul 
Elek, 1976. £6.95. 


Nikolay Przhevalsky was perhaps the 
greatest of the Russian explorers of Central 
Asia in the nineteenth century. An army 
officer, he was the protégé of Semyonov-Tyan- 
Shansky and was himself the patron of the 
generation of men such as Roborovsky and 
Kozlov. His early tour of exploration to the 
Ussuri region of Eastern Siberia in 1867 was 
followed in the course of the years by the four 
great Central Asian expeditions to which he 
devoted his life, and the fifth expedition, which 
was intended to reach Lhasa, and during the 
course of which, in 1888, he fell 111 and died. 
His popular fame is linked with the discovery 
of the Mongolian wild horse, which is named 
after him, but his achievements were immensely 
more grandiose than the recovery of one 
unknown animal. He was the first to make a 
systematic study of the deserts and the great 
mountain chains of Central Asia and in 
particular to demonstrate the complex nature 
of the Nan-shan range. He was the first 
European to reach Lop-nor, and, finding it to 
the south-west of its traditionally credited 
position, gave rise to a controversy which was 
to be resolved later by Sven Hedin’s prediction, 
and subsequent proof, of the shifting nature 
of the lake. His weather observations formed 
the foundation for the scientific study of the 
climate of Central Asia. He made enormous 
collections of flora and fauna, bringing back 
some 16,000 specimens of 1,700 botanical 
species, over 700 mammals, some 1,200 reptiles 
and amphibia, and over 5,000 bird skins. 

Donald Rayfield’s book is the first English 
biography of Przhevalsky, and is based on 
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original and secondary sources, the majority 
of which are in the Russian language. In his 
time, Przhevalsky was well known to the 
Western world, and some of his travel books 
were quiokly translated into English and other 
European languages. But in the course of time 
the life and achievements of this great explorer 
have come to be somewhat neglected outside 
his native country. German translations of 
his reports on his second and fourth journeys 
were published in Leipzig a little over 20 years 
ago, but for the English reader without access 
to E. Delmar Morgan's volumes of 1876 and 
1879, Rayfield's book is the only introduction 
to the story of Przhevalsky and his travels. 
Rayfield not only gives detailed accounts of 
each of Przevalsky's expeditions, but describes 
his childhood and early life, his training as an 
army officer, and his work as an instructor in 
history and geography in & newly established 
military school in Warsaw. He gives, too, a 
sympathetio analysis of the daemonic nature 
of a man who, year after year, could drive 
himself and others to face the hardships and 
dangers of pioneering travel in one of the least 
hospitable parts of the earth, in the demanding 
service of systematic exploration. 
C. B. B. 


Terence’ ARMSTRONG (ed.: Yermak’s 
campaign in Siberia: a selection of 
documents translated from the Russian 
by Tatiana Minorsky and David 
Wileman. (Works issued by the 
Hakluyt Society. Second Series, No. 
146.) x, 315 pp., front., map. London: 
Hakluyt Society, 1975. £8. 


This book touches only marginally that part 
of Asia which is traditionally considered to be 
within the purview of BSOAS, but it is surely 
of sufficient general interest to attract the 
attention of the Bulletin’s readers. The Russian 
conquest of Siberia was a colonialist enterprise 
par excellence, and the reasons why its effects 
have not been reversed in an era when other 
great empires have been dismantled would 
form an interesting subject of study. In this 
book, however, we are invited to consider the 
beginnings of the process which has had such 
far-reaching results, the campaign of the 
Cossack Yermak in the 1580's which, though 
immediately unsuccessful, led to the ultimate 
spread of Russian power to the Pacific Ocean. 
Three chronicles are presented in translation, 
the Stroganov chronicle, which emphasizes the 
part allegedly played by the Stroganov family 
in promoting Yermak’s activities, the Yesipov 
chronicle which ignores the Stroganovs, and 
the Remezov chronicle. Two paragraphs of 
the so-caled New Chronicle, stated to be 
perhaps the oldest of the four, are also in- 
cluded, as are the texts of a number of relevant 
royal charters and letters. A most attractive 
feature of the book is the reproduction of the 
pen and ink drawings, apparently dating from 
about 1700, from the Mirovich manuscript of 
the Remezov chronicle. 

The excellent short introduction describes 
the historical and geographical background to 
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the story of Yermak’s campaign and discusses 
in particular the question of its possible 
motivation. Russian and Soviet scholars are 
divided as to whether it was the Stroganovs 
who were at the back of it, perhaps encouraged 
from Moscow, or whether it was the idea of 
Yermak himself. Terence Armstrong inclines 
to the former view, but clearly the question 
remains open. 
C. R. B. 


HAN-SHENG CHuAN and RICHARD A. 
Kraus: Mid-Ch'ing rice markets and 
trade: an essay in price history. 
(Harvard East Asian Monographs, 54.) 
x, 238 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: East 
Asian Research Center, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1975. (Distributed by Har- 
vard University Press. $6, £3.30.) 


Price history is a fruitful field for economic 
historians and this monograph by H. S. Chuan 
and Richard Kraus is one of the first Chinese 
price histories to appear in English. The 
monograph is concerned. chiefly with rice price 
variations in the Lower Yangtze area between 
1718 and 1719. The authors begin their 
analysis by examining the quality of official 
statistics which, they conclude, are fairly 
eredible. They then move on to their main 
preoccupation which is to explain the relatively 
small seasonal variations in prices. Market 
sophistication, government control, and trans- 
port efficiency are considered as possible 
explanations for this stability. The authors 
conclude that it was the transport factor that 
was crucial, since it allowed long-distance rice 
movements, and prevented localized shortages. 

The monograph contains interesting material 
for economic historians working on China. The 
research is stil at too early & stage to be 
attractive to non-specialists, a class of reader 
that will also find the exclusive use of Chinese 
measures very confusing. 


CHRISTOPHER HOWE 


JAMES B. Parais: Politics and policy in 
traditional Korea. (Harvard East 
Asian Series, 82.) [xi], 390 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass., and London: Har- 
vard University Press, 1975. $18, 

. £10.80. 


This is & review of the internal political 
situation in Korea during the 12 years leading 
up to Korea's signing of the Kanghwa treaty 
with Japan in 1876. It is an unemotional 
account of what actually bappened in a period 
which was crucial in setting the course for 
Korea for the subsequent 100 years. Many of 
the arguments described in this book are 
indeed still echoed by Korean politicians 
today. 

The stated purpose of the work is threefold : 
* to re-examine the previous interpretations of 
the nature and aims of the reform effort of the 
1860s ; to identify the main obstacles to reform 
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in terms of some of the salient characteristics 
of the traditional order; and to emphasize the 
intimate relationship between socio-economic 
interest, ideology and politics on the eve of 
the modern era in Korea’. It achieves all 
three purposes. In particular it seems to set 
the record straight on the role of the powerful 
clans and to give perhaps the first full account 
of the disastrous effects of the king’s personal 
intervention in state affairs in 1874-6. 

Although, in reading straight through the 
book, one can lose sight of the purposes in the 
maze of detail, the full presentation of those 
details will ensure that this work will be of 
lasting value. 

W. E. SKILLEND 


D. G. Caisserr and others: A descrip- 
tive catalogue of the pre-1868 Japanese 
books, manuscripts and prints in the 
Library of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, by D. G. Chibbett, 
B. F. Hickman, S. Matsudaira. 
(School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London. Lon- 
don Oriental Bibliographies, Vol. 4.) 
x, 187 pp., 13 plates. London, etc. : 
Oxford University Press, 1975. £10. 


Although the purchases made by the Library 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
for its Japanese collection over the last 30 
years have been almost entirely in the form of 
modern printed books, it has also acquired 
from various sources a good number of pre- 
modern books, manuscripts, and prints. The 
present work lists 268 such books and manu- 
scripts in its first part, and some 400 prints in 
the second, and it also has 21 plates illustrating 
some of the more interesting items, together 
with numerous indexes, a glossary, and a short 
bibliography to complete its usefulness. 

The first section shows that the collection is 
particularly strong in Edo-period popular 
novels of the ukiyozósh? and gékanmono types, 
and that it has in addition a number of more 
rare or interesting items such as a late four- 
teenth-century Gozan-ban book, sixteenth- 
century manuscript copies of the T'eikin Graz, 
and some of Hokusaïs Gafu and Manga 
sketchbooks. The information given in these 
entries is well set out and, within the limits of 
such & publication, as detailed as one can 
expect. The print section is based on a pre- 
liminary catalogue prepared. by S. Matsudaira 
in 1972, and shows that the collection is mainly 
noteworthy for being a good representative 
one, as in the ease of the books and manu- 
scripts, and that its main strength lies in the 
middle and late periods of the ukiyo-e. It too 
provides all the information required in nearly 
all cases, although occasionally it would have 
been helpful to have the translations of the 
titles, since some of them mean very little 
without even the Chinese characters. 

Almost inevitably, in a comprehensive work 
of this kind by more than one author and 
covering so many different individual items, 
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the book is not without editorial lapses and 
inconsistencies but, in general, it is an attrac- 
tive and professional publication which could, 
as the authors hope, serve as an excellent 
practical model for others of its kind. 


P. G. O'NEILL 


Lincorx Lr: The Japanese army in 
North China, 1937-1941: problems of 
political and economic control. (East 
Asian Historical Monographs.) viii, 
278 pp. Tokyo, etc.: Oxford Um- 
versity Press, 1975. £17.50. 


This study examines how Japanese policy- 
makers, especially in the North China Army, 
went about the task of exercising political and 
economic controls in occupied northern China 
in the period between the outbreak of full-scale 
hostilities in July 1937 and the extension of the 
conflict into the Pacific War at the end of 1941. 
After a brief survey of Japan's China policy 
in the 1930's, the next two chapters give an 
account of the establishment of military 
government (both the North China Army's 
Special Service and the puppet régime in 
Peking) and of the way in which it operated. 
The book then considers in turn: Japanese 
attempts to exert ideological influence through 
education and the Chinese ‘ support ' organiza- 
tion, the Hsin-min Hui; Japanese economic 
exploitation of North China in the fields of 
industry, mining, and finance; the problems 
of agriculture, notably in the context of 
ensuring the production and delivery of food 
supplies for the key urban and mining areas 
under Japanese rule; and the methods 
adopted for imposing these policies on the 
Chinese population, together with some of their 
political consequences (for example, the spread 
of Communist activity in the countryside). 

These are important topics, and it is useful 
to have a fairly detailed account of them, 
based, as this one is, on Japanese materials. 
The picture that emerges from it is of a situa- 
tion dominated by army planners in China, 
thinking largely in military terms Accordingly, 
the book affords a rather different view of its 
subject from that which has been given in 
other recent works on Japan’s China policies 
in this period—though not an altogether 
convincing one, since Dr. Li makes little 
attempt to assess what was taking place in 
Tokyo, or the way in which decisions on the 
larger issues were formulated. In addition, it 
provides a straightforward, documented des- 
cription of how the various control mechanisms 
functioned. It has to be said that this is not & 
great deal, in view of the book's very high cost. 
There is, moreover, some occasionally con- 
fusing repetition about the organization of the 
material, while Japanese economic policy, in 
particular, is left obscure at a number of points 
(perhaps because it was not clear in reality, 
perhaps because the record is not adequate to 
the task of making it so). In sum, then, this is a 
worthwhile but not fully satisfying book. 


W. G. BEASLEY 
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NauyËx Pat PHonc: 
verbal en vietnamien. (École des 
Hautes Études en Sciences Sociales. 
Centre de Recherches Linguistiques 
sur l'Asie Orientale. Matériaux pour 
l'Étude de l'Extréme-Orient Moderne 
et Contemporain. Études Linguis- 
tiques, 5.) 140 pp. La Haye, Paris: 
Mouton, [1976]. 


Presented as a thèse de 3° cycle at whose origin 
were the pertinent questions of the author's 
students (p. 9), this study is principally 
intended to give an extensive description of 
verbal syntagmata in modern standard 
Vietnamese (p. 128). This it does in an 
attractively produced small book containing 
remarkably few typographical mistakes. 
The work confronts its main subjects 
—verbs,  verb-series, and their modifica- 
tions—with various methodological analyses 
(p. 13), taking the word as the basic 
unit in the syntactic study (p. 14). While 
recognizing that there are local variations on 
the phonological and lexical level, the author 
maintains that on the syntactic level Viet- 
namese has no dialects in the literal meaning 
of the word (p. 14), a contention that dis- 
regards such as yet ill-understood regional 
features as anaphorios. Thus the ' Esquisse 
d'une classification des mots’ (ch. iv), which 
restates current knowledge, is disappointing. 
Free words are classified as nominal or verbal, 
the distinction between them operating thanks 
to the syntegmatio environment made up by 
the bound classes. To determine grammatical 
classes, one must employ indieator (a term 
first used by Honey (BSOAS, xvw, 3, 1956, 
537)) or witness-words (mote-témoins), and the 
author proposes two-——sé and nhiêu: a word 
‘ susceptible d’être postposé ' to sé is a verb, to 
nhiéu is a noun (p. 77). While the effect of the 
pause on syntactic structure is not discussed 
anywhere, the treatment of the passive 
sentence (ch. vu) is effective. In fact, although 
written in more technical language than one 
might expect to use in teaching, the study is a 
useful analysis on the practical level, with an 
abundance of well-chosen examples that 
illustrate functions and structures clearly, 
covering those aspects of the Vietnamese 
language with which one must deal in the first 
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year of instruction, The author is to be 
commended for the clarity of his exposition ; 
I, for one, look forward to a hinted at ‘ étude 
plus ambitieuse ' (p. 128). 

JEREMY DAVIDSON 


8. A. Wurm and B. Witson: English 
finderlist of reconstructions in Austro- 
nesian languages (post-Brandstetter). 
(Pacific Linguistics, Ser. C, No. 33.) 
xxxii, 246 pp. Canberra: Dept. of 
Linguistics, Research School of Pacific 
Studies, Australian National Uni- 
versity, 1975. A$9. 


No one whose researches have entailed 
matching entries in the Austronesisches 
W orterverzeichnis—still the most accessible 
general repertory of PAN—with all the 
subsequent revisions will fail to recognize at 
once the value of this book. The authors have 
devised a compact, indeed dense format which 
groups under English keywords the recon- 
structions found in some 65 sources from 1911 
to c. 1974; sources which range from general 
handbooks to discussions of single lexemes, 
and from PAN to such narrow groupings as 
proto-Tsou and proto-Manobo. The user is 
thereby equally enabled to trace the develop- 
ment of Dempwolff’s hypotheses or Dyen’s, 
the relationship between the two, or that 
between PAN itself and those subordinate 
branches for which reconstructions have been 
formulated. Multiple cross-referenced key- 
words lighten the demand on his ingenuity, 
though the latter will still be needed to connect 
e.g. Dempwolff's *banulvlan (‘tree species, 
unspecified ") with Charles’s proto-Philippine 
*b(i)mu(qw)ag (‘tree species, specified ' 
— * Octomeles’). Not the least virtue of the 
list is in bringing to attention little-known 
sources in mimeographed form or still un- 
published. It will be essential for all engaged 
in comparative studies or in investigations of 
the vocabulary of particular AN languages. 

Any guide to an ongoing field must have a 
cut-off date, and already two important 
contributions (by Dahl and Nothofer) have 
escaped the net of this one; it is therefore 
good to learn that a supplement is envisaged. 


H. L. SHORTO 
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3. The book of the forest. xi, 864 pp. Chicago and London: University of Chicago 
Press, 1975. $29.50, £19.80. 

JEAN VARENNE: Yoga and the Hindu tradition. Translated from the French by 
Derek Coltman. x, 253 pp. Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 
1976. $12.50, £8.50. 

MUHAMMAD WARFELLI and others: Some Islamic sites in Libya: Tripoli, Ajdabiyah 
and Ujlah. [By] Muhammad Warfellr, ‘Abd al-Hamid ‘Abd al-Sayyad, Mas'ud 
Shagluf. [ii], 30 pp. London: AARP, 1976. £1. (Obtainable from AARP, 
102 St. Paul's Road, London, N.1.) 

D. A. WasHBROOK: The emergence of provincial politics: the Madras Presidency, 
1870-1920. (Cambridge South Asian Studies, 18.) x, 358 pp. Cambridge, etc. : 
Cambridge University Press, 1976. £11. 

Hans WEHR: A dictionary of modern written Arabic. Edited by J. Milton Cowan. 
Third edition. [Reprinted.] xvii, 1110 pp. Ithaca, N.Y.: Spoken Language 
Services Inc., [1976]. $7.50. 

Howard Work: Urban politics in Nigeria: a study of Port Harcourt. xiv, 314 pp. 
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Berkeley, etc.: University of Californie Press, 1974. (English agents: IBEG 
Ltd. £10.85.) 


AKIRA Yuyama (ed.:  Prajfiü-paramita-ratna-guna-samcaga-gathà (Sanskrit re- 7 


cension À). lxxii, 214 pp. Cambridge, ete.: Cambridge University Press, 1976. 
£10.50. 
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CoLLECTED PAPERS IN ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES £ yp. 
1. M. Guthrie (ed.) : African Language Studies I (1960) . 4 00 
2. M. Guthrie (ed.): African Language Studies II (1961) 4 00 
3. M. Guthrie (ed.): African Language Studies III (1962) 4 00 
4. H. L. Shorto (ed.): Linguistic Comparison in South East 

Asia and the Pacific (1963) . | 4 00 

5. M. Guthrie (ed.) : African Language Stadies IV (1963) 4 00 

6. M. Guthrie (ed.) : African Language Studies V (1964) 4 00 

7. M. Guthrie (ed.) : African Language Studies VI (1965) 4 00 

8. M, Guthrie (ed.): African Language Studies VII (1966) 4 00 
I. Richardson and W. M. Mann: A Vocabulary of Suküma 

(African Language Studies VII Offprint) (1967) . 1 50 


À. V. King: A Boorfi Liturgy from Katsina (African 
Language Studies VII Supplement) (1967) 
9. M. Guthrie (ed.) : African Language Studies VIII (1967) 
10. M. Guthrie (ed.) : African Language Studies IX (1968) 
11. M. Guthrie (ed.) : African Language Studies X (1969). 
12. W. G. Atkins (ed.) : African Language Studies XI (1970) 
13. W. H. Whiteley (ed.) : African Language Studies XII (1971) 
14. W. H. Whiteley (ed.): African Language Studies XIII (1972) 
15. D. W. Arnott (ed.): African Language Studies XIV (1973) 
16. D. W. Arnott (ed.): African Language Studies XV (1974) . 
17. D. W. Arnott (ed.): African Language Studies XVI (1975) . 
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À. N. Allott: Law and Language (1965) ; 50 
J. N. D. Anderson : The Relevance of Oriental and Aout Tod 

Studies (1954) | o.p. 
A. L. Basham : The Indian Sub-Continent 4 in H Dod Perse 

tive (1958) . : : ; : o.p. 
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C. E. Bazell: Linguistic Typology (1958) 

W. G. Beasley: The Basis of Japanese Foreign Policy i in the 
Nineteenth Century (1955) . ; 

C. F. Beckingham : The Achievements of bete J ohn (1966 

J. Berry : Spoken Art in West Africa (1961) . 

C. D. Cowan: South East Asian History i in London (1963) 

F. J. Daniels: Japanese Studies in the University of London 
and Elsewhere (1963)  . ; 

J. D. M. Derrett : An Oriental Lawyer jolis at the Trial of Jesus 
and the Doctrine of the Redemption (1966) 

C. A. Fisher: The Reality of Place (1965) . 

C. J. Gadd : Teachers and Students in the Oldest SE (1s) 

A. Gledhill: Whither Indian Law ? (1956) . 

S. H. Hansford: The Study of Chinese Antiquities 1 956). 

E. J. A. Henderson : The Domain of Phonetics (1965) 

P. M. Holt: The Study of Modern Arab History (1965) . 

À. K. S. Lambton : Islamic Society in Persia (1954) 

D. M. Lang: Landmarks in Georgian Literature (1966) . 

. A, Oliver: African History for the Outside World (1964) 

E. T. Penrose: Economics and the Aspirations of le tiers Monde 
(1965) . ; ; ; 

R. H. Robins: General Linguistics within a Liberal Education 
(1966) . 

N. C. Scott : The Place of Phonetics in the University asen . 

J. B. Segal: Edessa and Harran (1963) : 

R. B. Serjeant: The Saiyids of Hadramawt (1957) . 

Hugh Tinker: The City in the Asian Polity (1964). , 

D. C. Twitchett : Land Tenure and the Social Order in di and 
Sung China (1962) . : l 

E. Ullendorff : The Challenge of Anus (1965) : 

W. Watson: Inner Asia and China in the Pre-Han Period (1969) 

D. J. Wiseman: The Expansion of Assyrian Studies (1962) 

J. C. Wright: Non-Classical Sanskrit Literature (1966) . 


FOUNDATION Day LECTURES 


H. W. Butterfield: History and Man’s Attitude to the Past 
(1961) . 


Sir Eric Ashby : Patterns of Dane in Non-European 


Societies (1961) 
Sir Hamilton Gibb: Area Studies Del (1963) ; 
Sir Keith Hancock : Smuts and the Shift of World Power (1964) 
Sir Willis Jackson: Technology and the Developing Countries 
(1966) . 


Philip Mason : Race Relations : A Field of Study o comes of of Age 
(1968) . 
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O. Lattimore : Britain's Opportunity in Asian Studies (1970) 
A.T. Hatto : Shamanism and Epic Poetry in Northern Asia (1970) 
Lord Fulton: The Expanding World of the Universities (1972) 
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Krishna Kripalani : Gandhi, the Modern Mahatma (1970) 
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Fascicle IT (1950) 
Fascicle III (1955) 
Fascicle IV (1963) 
Fascicle V (1969) 
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B. W. Andrzejewski : The Declensions of Somali Nouns (1964) 

E. Balazs: Political Theory and Administrative Reality in 
Traditional China (1965) . i : 

J. H. Carter: Syntax and Tone in Kong (1973) 

M. Guthrie: Bantu Sentence Structure (1961) . 

À. À. Haidari: Modern Persian Reader (1975) 

R. A. Hamilton (ed.) : History and Archaeology in Afra Fir 

Conference (1955) . 

M. Hiskett: A History of Hausa Dim Vans (1975) 

G. Innes: The Structure of Sentences in Mende (1963) 

G. Innes: An Introduction to Grebo (1966) . : 

G. Innes: A Practical Introduction to Mende (1967) 

G. Innes: Sunjata— Three Mandinka Versions (1974) 

G. Innes: Kaabu and Fuladu: Historical Narratives of the 
Gambian Madinka (1976) 

D. H. Jones (ed.): History and Archaeology i in Afro Seno 
Conference (1959) . ; ; 

H. Kabir: Rabindranath Tagore (1962) i 

B. Lewis (ed.) : The Fall of Constantinople (1955) 
[Note: Now available in a Xerox reproduction iom 

University Microfilms Ltd., St. John's Road, Tylers Green, 
High Wycombe, Bucks.] 

D. L. R. Lorimer : The Wakhi Language (1958) 

Joan Maw: Sentences in Swahili (1969) 

Joan Maw: Swahili Style—a Study (1974) 

Joan Maw and John Kelly: Intonation in Swahili (197 5) 

P. G. O'Neill: A Programmed Introduction to Literary-Style 
Japanese (1968) . i 

C. H. Philips and M. D. Wainwright (ed. ): tidan ey aid 
the Beginnings of Modernisation c. 1830—1850 (1976) . 

I. Richardson : The Role of Tone in Syküma (1959) 
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E. C. Rowlands: À Grammar of Gambian Mandinka (1959) 

N. C. Scott: A Dictionary of Sea Dayak (1956)  . ; ; 

C. Shackle: The Siraiki Language of Central us à 
Reference Grammar (1976) ; 

W. E. Skillend : Kodae Sosól (1969) ; 

N. V. Smith : Outline Grammar of Nupe (1967) 

E. O. J. Westphal: Kwangari—an Index of Lexical Types (1 959) 

W. H. Whiteley: Some Problems of —n: in Swahili 
(1968) . ; 

W. A. A. Wilson: An Outline of Tone (1962) 

I. Yamada: Karunäpundarika (1968) . 

S.0.A.S.—Library: Cumulated List of pen dud Anele on 
the Far East and South East Asia, May 1956-April 1957 
(1958) . : 

8.0.A.8.—Library : Ganaiaead List of Paida Hin on ihe 
Far East and South East Asia, May 1957-April 1958 (1959) . 


Published by OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LONDON ORIENTAL SERIES 
1. W. S. Allen: Phonetics in Ancient India (1953). 
2. J. B. Segal: The Diacritical Point and the Accents in Syriac 
(1953) 
*3. Mary Boyce: 
(1954) . À 
*4. E. G. Pulleyblank : The Puani of the Rebelo of 
An Lu-Shan (1955) . 
5. K. Ballhatchet : Social Policy and Social Change in Western 
India, 1817-1830 (1957) . 
6. D. L. Snellgrove : The Hevajra Tentra (1959) 
7. J. Brough: The Gandhari Dharmapada (1962) . 
8. C. J. F. Dowsett : The History of the Caucasian Albanians i 
Movsés Dasxuranc (1961) . 
*9. D. N. MacKenzie: Kurdish Dialect Studies I (1961) . 
*10. D. N. MacKenzie: Kurdish Dialect Studies IT (1962) . 
11, C. D. Cowan: Nineteenth-Century Malaya—the Origins of 
British Political Control (1961) 
12. J. B. Segal: The Hebrew Passover from the Rarliest "Times 
to A.D. 70 (1963) ; 
*18. F. R. Palmer: The Morphology of the Tigre Noun (1962) 
14. R. Williams : Jaina Yoga (1963) 
*15. E. J. A. Henderson: Tiddim Chin: a Descriptive Analysis 
of Two Texts (1965) 
16. V. L. Ménage : Neshrv’s History of the Ottomans : 
and Development of the Text (1965) , 
17. T. M. Johnstone: Eastern Arabian Dialect Studies ( 1967) 
18. D. L. Snellgrove: The Nine Ways of Bon (1967). 
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£ 9. 
*19. R. E. Emmerick : Tibetan Texts concerning Khotan (1967) 4 20 
.7 *20. R. E. Emmerick: Saka Grammatical Studies (1968) . 7 35 
*21. R. E. Emmerick : The Book of Zambasta (1968) i ; 8 00 

*22. D. N. MacKenzie : The “ Sūtra of the Causes and Effects of 
Actions " in Sogdian (1970) . ; 3 25 

*23. R. E. Emmerick : The Khotanese RE E 
(1970) . 5 00 

24. H. L. Shorto : A Dicéotary of the Mon bo from the 
Sixth to the Sixteenth Centuries (1971). : ; 15 00 

25. H. Rabie: The Financial System of Egypt, a.m. 564-741 / 
A.D. 1169-1341 (1972) i ; 5 00 

*26. 5. G. Karmay: The Treasury of Good ee A Tibetan 
history of Bon (1972) . ; 12 00 

^ 27, M. A. Cook: Population Pressure in Bal oh 1450- 
1600 (1972) 4 75 

28. O. Wright: The Modal System of Arab and Portu Music 
A.D. 1250-1300 . : : . in preparation 
29. P. M. Thompson: The Shen Teu Fragments . 4n preparation 

30. M. C. Ricklefs: Jogjakarta under Sultan Mangkubumi 1749- 
1792: a History of the Division of Java (1974) . 9 00 

91. J. Wansbrough: Quranic Studies: Sources and Methods of 
Scriptural Interpretation  . . in preparation 


32. P. G. Robb: The Government of India sud Reform, Policies 
Towards Politics and the Constitution 1916-1921 (1976) . 10 50 


+ LONDON ORIENTAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


1. H. R. Klieneberger : Bibhography of Oceanic Linguistics (1957) 0.p. 
*2. H. L. Shorto, J. M. Jacob and E. H. S. Simmonds: Biblio- 
graphy of Mon-Khmer and Tai Linguisties (1963) . , 2 50 
3. W. R. Rof: Bibliography of Malay and Arabic Periodicals 
1876-1941 (1972) 3 00 


4. D. G. Chibbett, B. F. Hickman and S. Matsudaira : A Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the pre-1868 Japanese Books, Manu- 
scripts and Prints in the Library of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies (1975) . 3 . 10 00 
5. M. C. Ricklefs and P. Voorhoeve : ESTESA Manusoripts i in 
Great Britain, a Catalogue of Manuscripts in Indonesian 
Languages in British Publie Collections : . 4n preparation 


HISTORICAL WRITING ON THE PEOPLES OF ASIA 
1. C. H. Philips (ed.): Historians of India, Pakistan and 


Ceylon (1961) . : : 6 00 
2. D. G. E. Hall (ed.) : Hans of South East A (1961) : 0.p. 
3. W. G. Beasley and E. G. Pulleyblank (ed.): Historians of 

China and Japan (1961) . 6 00 


4. Bernard Lewis and P. M. Holt m ys Hi oa d the Middle 
East (1962) | : : ; 0.p. 
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1. W. G. Atkins (ed.) : Unkhoswe waaNyanja (1952) 

2. W. G. Atkins (ed.) : Ukawamba (1953) 

8. À. N. Tucker (ed.): Inkuti Pukunot oo IMaasai (1954) 
4. B. W. Andrzejewski (ed.): Hikmad Soomaali (1956) . 
5. J. H. Carter (ed.) : Soko Risina Musoro (1958) . 
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B. W. Andrzejewski: Leopard Among the Women (Shabeelna- 
good) : a Somali Play by Hassan Sheikh Mumin (1974) . . 

W. G. Beasley : Select Documents on Japanese Foreign Policy, 
1853-1868 (1955) 

L. Caplan: Administration and Politics : ina , Nepalese Town: 
The Study of a District Capital and its Environs (1975) 

M. A. Cook (ed.): Studies in the Economie History of the 
Middle East (1970) : : : 

J. R. Firth: Papers in Linguists 1934-1951 (967 
Hardbound edition . 
Paperback edition . 

À. Guillaume : The Life of Mina (1 955) 

M. Guthrie: Bantu Word Division (1948) 
[Published for the International African Institute] 

D. G. E. Hall: Henry Burney—a Political Biography (1974) 

P. M. Holt (ed.): Political and Social Change in Modern Egypt 


(1968) . ; 6 00 
J. M. Jacob : ee bo Gabota (1968) 9 00 
J. M. Jacob: A Concise Cambodian-English Dictionary (197 4). 18 00 
T. M. Johnstone: Harsüsi Lexicon | . in preparation 
À. M. Jones : Studies in African Music (1959) ; ; 12 00 
*J. M. B. Jones: The Kitab ED of ioa py 

Hardbound edition 8 00 

Paperback edition . 5 00 
H. M. Lambert: Introduction to the E Script 

students of Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Marathi and Gujarati 

(1953) o NE x d IE Oe o.p. 
H. M. Lambert: Introduction to the Devanagari did for 

students of Sanskrit and Hindi (1953) : 0.p. 
D. N. MacKenzie : À Concise Pahlavi Dictionary (197 D. 7 50 
D. J. Matthews and C. Shackle: An Anthology of Classical Urdu 

Love Lyries (1972) . i 6 00 
Noel Matthews and M. D. Wainwright : A Guide to Manusoripts 

and Documents in the British Isles relating to Africa (1971) 9 00 
T. F. Mitchell : Writing Arabic — 

Hardbound edition . 0.p. 

Paperbaok edition . 2 00 
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Noel Matthews and M. D. Wainwright: A Guide to Manuscripts 
and Documents in the British Isles relating to the Far East 
in preparation 
W. D. O'Flaherty: Asceticism and Eroticism in the Mythology 


of Siva (1973) "TA 9 50 
J. W. À. Okell: A Reference animis of ot Dinos 
(1969) . 14 00 
V. J. Parry and M. E. Yapp a ) War, Society andl Technology 
in the Middle East (1975) 9 00 
*H. L. Shorto: A Dictionary of Modern Spoken Mon (1962) : 5 00 
P. Spencer: Nomads in Alliance (1973) 4 00 
R. L. Turner: A Comparative Dictionary of the dude 
Languages (1966) . : . i ; : ; : 2b 00 
Index Volume (1969) . , . ; : : 15 00 
Phonetic Analysis of the Headwords (197 1) . 10 00 
R. L. Turner: Collected Papers 1912-1973 (1975) . : 10 00 


E. Ullendorff (ed.): The Autobiography of Emperor Huile 
Sellassie I: ' My Life and Ethiopia’s Progress' 1892-1937 
(1976) . ; 6 00 
M. D. Wainwright and N dl Matthews : À Guide to Western 
Manuseripts and Documents in the British Isles relating to 
South and South East Asia (1965) . : ; i : 8 00 
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1. C. H. Philips (ed.) : Politics and Society in India (1963) . o.p, 

2. J. N. D. Anderson (ed.): Changing Law in Developing 
Countries (1963) . : op. 

3. C. D. Cowan (ed.) : The Economie Dosslopsnont of South Bast 
Asia (1964) . 0.0. 

4. C. D. Cowan (ed.) : The Economic Development of China aid 
Japan (1964)  . : ; : ; ; i ; 0.p. 

D. S. R. Mehrotra: India and the Commonwealth, 1885-1929 
(1965)  . 0.p. 
6. J. N. D. Anderson (ed): Family Law in Asia and Africa (1968) o.p. 
7. P. J. Vatikiotis (ed.) : Egypt since the Revolution (1968) . 0.9. 
8. D. Hopwood (ed.): The Arabian Peninsula (1972)  . i 4 26 
9, P. J. Vatikiotis (ed.): Revolution in the Middle East (1972) 3 75 

10. G. N. Brown and M. Hiskett (eds.) : Conflict and Harmony in 
Education in Tropical Africa (1975) . 8 00 

11. W. G. Beasley (ed.): Modern Japan: Aspects of History, 
Literature and Society (1975) . : . 7 30 
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R. Russell (ed.): Ghalib: the Poet and his Age (1972) . ; 5 00 
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Published by THE ATHLONE PRESS j 
JORDAN BEQUEST LECTURES IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION 
1. L. Renou: Religions of Ancient India (1953) . 0.p. 
2. D. Daube : The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism a 956) 0.p. 
3. P. Lévy: Buddhism: a “Mystery Religion "?(1957). 0.p. 
4. H. H. Rowley: Prophecy and Religion in Ancient China and 
Israel (1956) . 0.p. 
5. R.C. Zaehner : Hindu and Muslim Mysticism a 960) . 0.p. 
6. E. O. James: The Worship of the Sky-God (1963) . 2 50 
7. W. F. Albright: Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan (1968) o.p. 
8. À. K. Cragg: The Privilege of Man (1968) 0.p. 
9. J. Gonda : Visnuism and Sivaism (1970) . 4 00 
11. R. J. Zwi Werblowsky: Beyond Tradition and Modernity : 
Changing Religions in a Changing World (1976) 3 50 
12. H. W. F. Saggs: The Encounter with the Divine in Mesopo- 
tamia and Israel ; ; . . 4n preparation 
Published by Luzac anp Co., Lr». 
À. L. Basham: History and Doctrines of the Ajivikas (1951) . 3 00 
W.G. Beasley: Great Britain and the Opening of Japan (1951) . 0.p. 
J. Brough: Selections from Classical Sanskrit Literature (1951) 0.p. 
C. C. Brown : Studies in Country Malay (1956) 3 00 
C. J. Dunn: The Early Japanese Puppet Drama (1966) . 4 20 
P. Hardy : Historians of Medieval India (1960) 2 50 
C. Hooykaas: The Lay of Jaya Prana (1958) : 3 00 
J. F. P. Hopkins: Medieval Muslim Government in Barbary 
(1958) . 0.p. 


B. Lewis : Handbook of Diplomatie dnd Political Arabie a 947) 0.p. 
Hla Pe: Konmara Pya Zat (1952) i ; 3 00 
J. A. Stewart: A Manual of Colloquial Burmese, Part I (1955) 2 50 
A. S. Tritton: Materials on Muslim Education in ihe Middle 
Ages (1957) à : o.p. 
Published by W. HEFFER AND Sons, LID. 
*J. Berry : The Pronunciation of Ewe (1951) . 50 
*J. Berry : The Pronunciation of Ga (1951) 50 
*T. W.Clark: Introduction to Nepal? (1963)  . new ions in preparation. 
*V. Minorsky : A History of Sharvan and Darband in the 10th- 
11th Centuries (1958) : 3 50 
J. D. Pearson: Index Islamicus (1958) . : 6 30 
J. D. Pearson : Index Islamicus— First Supplement ( 1962) 3 50 
Ida C. Ward: An Introduction to the Yoruba Language (1952) . 0.p. 
Published by Lunn Huwrngxgs AND Co., LTD. 
M. Boyce and I. Gershevitch (ed.): W. B. Henning Memorial 
Volume (1970) : ; : : . s 14 70 
F. J. Daniels (ed.): Selections from Japanese Literature 
(Twelfth to Nineteenth Centuries) (1909) . 3 00 
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À. C. Graham : Two Chinese Philosophers (1958) 

Yin C. Liu: Fifty Chinese Stories (1960) 

P. G. O Neill : Early Nó Drama (1959). i 

K. P. K. Whitaker: 1200 Chinese Basic Characters i 
Students of Cantonese (1953) 

K. P. K. Whitaker : Structure Drill in Canone (1954) . 


Published by Campripce UNIVERSITY Press 

D. Cowan: Introduction to Modern "— Arabic — 
Hardbound edition . 
Paperback edition . | 

*G. Innes: A Mende-English Dictionary (1969) 

À. K. S. Lambton: Persian Grammar (1953) 
Hardbound edition ; 
Paperback edition .  . 

À. K. S. Lambton: Persian Vocabulary 954 
Hardbound edition . 
Paperback edition . 


Published by Tas Mancuester University PRESS 
F. G. Bailey : Caste and the Economic Frontier (1957) 
F. G. Bailey : Tribe, Caste and Nation (1960) 


Published by Routtepcs AND KEGan Pau, Lr». 
C. C. Brown: Malay Sayings (1951) 


^. Published by Enezisx Untversrries Press 


P. G. O'Neill: A Programmed Course on — — in 
Modern Japanese (1966) 


Published by MACMILLAN AND Co., Lrp. 
L. W. Hollingsworth : Zanzibar under ihe Foreign Se 
1890-1913 (1953) 
[Reprinted by Greenwood Press, Week Conic, 197 6] 


Published by STEVENS AND Sons, Lrp. 
À. Gledhill : Fundamental Rights in India (1955) 
Published by BRUNO Casstrer, LD. 
D. L. Snellgrove : Four Lamas of Dolpo II (1969) . 
Published by G. BELL AND Sons, Lrp. 
R. H. Robins: Ancient and Mediaeval Grammatical EN in 
Europe (1951) i 
Published by ARTHUR PROBSTHAIN 
K. P. K. Whitaker: Cantonese Sentence Series (1954) 


Published by TAYLOR’s Formian Press (Distributed by E. J. Brill) 
R. B. Serjeant: Prose and Poetry from Hadramawt (1951) 
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North West Africa 


A Political and Economic Survey 


Wilfrid Knapp 


Since 1962, when the second edition of this survey appeared, North 
West Africa has undergone a radical transformation. In consequence, 
the text has been almost completely rewritten. Mr. Knapp examines 
the political structure of Bourgiba's Tunisia, the ideology and 

politics of Libya, the attempts at single-party mobilization in Algeria 
and Mauritania, and the modernization of the Moroccan monarchy. 
Third edition £12.50 


Witchcraft, Oracles, and Magic 
Among the Azande 


E. E. Evans-Pritchard 


Abridged with an introduction by Eva Gillies 


This acknowledged masterpiece has been abridged to make it more 
accessible to students. In an extensive introduction Eva Gillies 
presents the case for the relevance of the book to modern 
anthropologists. Sbe also describes the social and political 
organization of the Azande at the time the book was written, to 
enable the reader to place it in its contemporary context. 

Papers covers 


History of East Africa: Volume TE 


Edited by Vincent Harlow and E. M. Chilver, 


assisted by Alison Smith 

This paperback edition replaces the one in hard covers first published 
in 1965. £5.75 

Sumerian Literary Texts in the 
Ashmolean Museum | 

Edited by O. R. Gurney and S. N. Kramer 


This book contains copies of 58 tablets now in the collection of the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. These texts cover all categories of 
Sumerian literature, though some are mere extracts or fragments. 
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THE HISTORY OF DABRA TABOR (ETHIOPIA) |. 


By RICHARD PANKHURST 


Däbrä Tabor, the capital of Begemdir and headquarters of Emperors 
Tewodros II and Yohannes IV, was established, according to tradition, by the 
remarkable Oromo, or Galla, chieftain Ras Gugsa Mersa who held sway in the 
province from 1798 to 1825.1 He was the nephew of Ali Guangul, the founder 
of a Muslim dynasty, which as the tslamisant Spencer Trimingham asserts, 
‘became nominal members of the national Church for political reasons '.? 

Gugsa, as mentioned in a contemporary chronicle? and later in Gäbrä 
Sellase's great chronicle of Menelik,* began his career as ruler of the province 
at a place called Lebo, a mountainous district some 60 kilometres south-east of 
Gondar. Early in the nineteenth century, however, he moved his capital to one 
of the many natural fortresses in the mountainous country further south, and 
gave 1t the name of Däbrä Tabor.* 

Gäbrä Sellase, following the old Ethiopian tradition of giving prophetic 
explanations for great events, claims that the site was selected through the 
intervention of a monk who told Gugsa, ‘ Your town must not be built here, 
choose another place; you will find as a guide a female leopard who has just 
lain down; you must kill this beast, and clear the forest; there you must 
build your town’. Gugsa, we are told, thereupon ‘searched the area, and 
found there a female leopard who had just lain down. Having killed her he 
ordered the clearing of the forest, built a town called Däbrä Tabor, and lived 
there ’.6 Whatever the truth of this legend which, as the French editor of the 
chronicle, Maurice de Coppet, notes, is entirely uncorroborated,’ there were 
good reasons for choosing the site. An early nineteenth-century French observer 
Arnauld d'Abbadie remarked that it must have appealed ‘on account of its 
central location, its advantageous military position, and because of the 
abundance of its pastures, its hunting, and its pleasant cool climates ’,8 while 
the subsequent German traveller Gerhard Rohlfs argued that the town enjoyed 
much better communications with the empire as a whole than was the case for 
example with the earlier capital Gondar.? 

Water moreover was plentiful for there were numerous springs (though 
many of these have since dried up largely on account of the coming of the 
eucalyptus tree). Ato Agmase Mäkonnen, an elderly farmer and local historian, 
asserted to the present writer that there were once no less than 68 springs, while 
Fitawrari Damis Mängestu, another scholar of the town, said that there might 


1H. Weld Blundell, The royal chronicle of Abyssinia, Cambndge, 1922, 462. 465, 485. See 
also W. Plowden, Travels in Abyssinia, London, 1863, 400; G. Massaia, I miei trentacinque anni 
di missione in alta Etiopia, Roma, Milano, 1886, 1, 114, xz, 141. 

2 J. S. Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia, London, 1952, 110-11. 

? Weld Blundell, op. cit., 479, 482. 

" : Guébré Sellassió, Chronique du règne de Ménélik II, roi des rois d' Éthiopie, Paris, 1930-2, 
1, 201. 

5 C. Conti Rossini, ' Nuovi documenti per la storia d’Abissinia nel secolo xix’, Atti della 
Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 111, 1947, 301, 364; G. Rohlfs, I? Abissinia, Milano, n.d., 145-57 ; 
G. Bianchi, Alla terra det Galla, Milano, 1884, 48; Guébré Sellassié, op. cit., 1, 93, 202. 

$ Guébré Sellassié, op. cit., 1, 202. 

? ibid, 1, 202. 

s A. d'Abbadie, Douze ans de séjour dans la Haute-Ethiopie (Abyssinie), Paris, 1868, 189. 
See also idem, Observations rélatives à physique de globe faites au Brésil el en Éthiopie, Paris, 1878, 
116; idem, Géographie de } Ethiopie, Paris, 1898, 1, 98, 299. 

? Rohlfs, op. cit., 156-7. 
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even have been more. Àto Käbbädä Neguse, a sometime mayor, in 1953 counted 
41.9 The naming of the settlement after the Biblical Mount Tabor was, it 
should be added, fully in the Ethiopian tradition, as remarked by at least two 
foreign travellers of the mid-nineteenth century, the Englishman Henry 
Dufton ** and the Italian missionary Guglielmo Massaia.'? 

Däbrä Tabor remained Ras Gugsa's capital throughout the rest of his life.!? 
It was there that a contemporary chronicle describes him receiving many 
visitors, among them monks, and there that he buried the remains of his 
beloved son Alula Gugsa who had previously been interred in Damot. It was 
at Dübrü Tabor that Gugsa made many of his appointments,** and there that 
he died, and was buried, in 1825," at the church of Iyasus situated south-east 
of the palace on à mountain whence Lake Tana can be seen in the distance. 
Gugsa's son and heir Imam also ruled at this capital, and was buried there in 
1828.18 Ras Marye, the latter's brother and successor, likewise ruled his 
dominions from Däbrä Tabor, but three years after his accession to power left 
for Tigre where he died in 1831. He was succeeded by yet another brother, 
Ras Dori, who followed the family tradition of governing from Däbrä Tabor 
where he died also around 1831, and was buried beside the grave of his father.!? 
The chiefs at Däbrä Tabor thereupon elected Doris nephew Ali Alula, then a 
child, as his successor.2° Däbrä Tabor was thus the residence and seat of 
government of Gugsa, his three sons Imam, Marye, and Dori, and his grandson 
Ali Alula, often called Ali the Great. These Oromo chieftains, as d’Abbadie later 
noted, ‘returned there after their always happy expeditions, disbanded their 
feudatory followers, and held their court with a guard which varied, according 
to contingencies, from two to ten thousand men”?! This period of Oromo 
hegemony was also later described by Gäbrä Sellase who claims that the town 
then knew ‘nothing but glory and joy’. Gugsa and his family are com- 
memorated by a memorial building within the precincts of Iyasus church. The 
egg-shaped dome and crenellations of this memorial are in Gondarine style, and 
may still be seen today. 


Our first description of Dübrü Tabor, then scarcely more than two decades 
old, is provided by the French Saint Simonians, Edmond Combes and Maurice 


10 Information kindly provided by Fitawrari Damis Müngestu and Ato Agmase Makonnen 
of Dabr& Tabor. I am indebted to Dr. Kenafä Regb Zalldga for help in interviewing these and 
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Tamisier, who visited it in August 1835. They refer to 16 as the place where 
Ras Ali Alula, then a young man, resided ‘ during peace, that is to say in time 
of the rains ’,?* for in the dry season he often left on expeditions. Describing the 
town, situated amid many chains of mountains, one behind another like a 
‘multiple rampart’, the travellers state that it was ‘built on an uneven : 
plateau ', and occupied ‘a vast space of land, as its houses were scattered °. 
The settlement was ‘dominated’ by the palace of Ras Ali, with a ‘ spacious 
court’ formed by a wall of unshaped stones held together with clay, while 
amid the houses, which resembled ‘low windmills’, there were a number of 
* most elegant churches '.?4 The town, it transpired, had been sacked only six 
months earlier, Le. in the spring of 1835, by an army from Lasta in one of the 
civil wars of this period. On that occasion ‘ all’ the houses had been burnt, but 
since the town ‘ belonged to the soldiers the agricultural labourers were ordered, 
on the return of Ali, to bring the straw and wood necessary for the construction 
of the huts, so that the troops, thanks to the mobilized peasants, had the 
disaster repaired ”.?5 

Elaborating on the appearance of the palace the travellers tell of a ‘ vast 
court’ where they saw some men sitting on stones, and others, in two rows, 
standing upright. On entering the royal apartment the Frenchmen found that 
it consisted of a ‘fairly large room’ with two sarirs, or divans, and many 
‘fine weapons’. In the centre of the chamber was a large hearth with a huge 
wood fire the sparks from which flew up as far as the ceiling, while between the 
interior and exterior, walls there were three recesses reserved for the Ras’s 
favourite horses. This made the reception hall ‘almost a stable’, for ‘ the 
most grand personages of Abyssinia ’, the Saint Simonians note, ‘ feel an extreme 
pleasure to see near them their animals which they passionately love '. Around 
the palace the land seems to have been rough, for the Frenchmen report that 
travelling by night they found ‘the road, covered with mud and enormous 
boulders, impracticable: the lights were extinguished, and, despite our slow 
pace and caution, we could not avoid several falls '.26 

The inhabitants of Däbrä Tabor, according to these observers, were supplied 
from a near-by market, ‘one of the most notable in Abyssinia ', which was 
held every Monday on high land a quarter of an hour's distance away. Local 
tradition indicates that this market then as now lay to the east of the palace 
compound. Silk, the Frenchmen assert, was in great demand, and a Maria 
Theresa dollar exchanged for some 16 amolé, or bars of salt. The people of the 
town also enjoyed a good supply of game from the neighbouring countryside 
where wild life, notably guinea-fowl ‘ of a remarkable size’, was plentiful.?" 

Turning to the character of the settlement, and of its inhabitants, Combes 
and Tamisier observe that Dàbrü Tabor was essentially a military camp. 
They complain that it was ‘inhabited by soldiers, who, more accustomed to 
take than to give, refused to provide us lodging, on the pretext, perhaps valid, 
that all the huts were occupied ".?? The same observers describe the place as 
‘a town of joy’, and add: 

‘Its population is almost entirely composed of soldiers who enjoy the 

present without being disturbed about the future, and who spend freely the 


?3 E. Combes and M, Tamisier, Voyage en Abyssinie, Paris, 1838, x1, 54. 
24 ibid., rr, 83. 

25 ibid., 11, 84. 
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booty which they acquired during the war. Their life of carelessness and 
pleasure attracts to them a large concourse of dancers and courtesanes from 
all countries who live in this capital; these women are all adorned with 
jewels, and their profession is as lucrative for them as it 1s agreeable for the 
others. To terminate a time of severe abstinence by rejoicing, numerous 
dancers wandered the streets, stopping in front of important houses to 
execute their pantomimes, and never withdrew without having obtained 
their wages in eatables or rather in drink. To their Abyssinian dress they 
had added a waist-cloth made of large rushes, and many were dressed, like 
the soldiers, in magnificent sheepskins '.?? 

One of the effects of the general profligacy, the travellers assert, was that 
venereal diseases were ‘the curse of this town. The Frenchmen’s visit 
coincided with the feast of Yobannes, as a result of which the town was a place 
of great festivity. They recall that ‘dancers wandered through the town and 
gave us new displays; rifle-shots were fired, and a rude and savage music 
was performed. As soon as our door was opened the young girls of the neighbour- 
hood brought us bouquets to give scent to our cottage '. Other persons making 
their appearance that day included ‘a large number of priests from the 
surrounding countryside '.31 

Combes and Tamisier make no attempt to assess the size of the population— 
always a difficult task with Ethiopian military camps—for they explain that 
it was ' so variable, depending on the wars and the seasons, that 1t 1s impossible 
to give an estimation of it '.?? The significance of this observation is underlined 
later in their memoirs where they report that on returning less than six months 
later, in January 1836, they found the capital almost deserted. Writing with 
nostalgia of their earlier visit to Ras Ali’s capital they exclaim : 

* When Debra Tabor began to appear to us our Joy changed to sadness, 
and this sadness increased as we approached. The houses had become old, 
and their aspect was sombre: the roads were deserted and silent. This was 
no longer that animated and noisy town which had so fascinated us; no 
more dances, no more songs, no more pleasure: returning, a short while 
earlier, from his expedition against Aligas-Fares, the Ras found himself 
almost alone in his capital. After a long absence, the greater part of the 
persons whom we had once known at Debra Tabor had gone to visit their 
domains, their villages, and we were alone in this city where we had 
previously been sought after with such eagerness ?.53 
Court life at Däbrä Tabor was linked at this time with the much older 

settlement of Mahdärä Maryam some 25 kilometres to the south-west, which 
was the principal abode of Ras Ali’s mother, Empress Mänän.%* The latter 
place, where Emperor Susneyos had camped in the seventeenth century,” 
was the site of a church and monastery of importance % and had long been a 
place of asylum, used as such in 1797 by Ras Gugsa’s brother Ras Aligas, 
though on that occasion the old tradition had been violated by his enemies.*” 
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Combes and Tamisier, much impressed by Mahdärä Maryam, declare that no 
other place ‘ better merited’ the status of a town, and that ‘the life, the 
movement which one sees there, and the importance of its inhabitants ' would 
justify its being called a city, for it was ‘a town of aristocrats.'.99 Its houses 
were surrounded by high hedges which gave it a shady but elegant simplicity. 
The principal edifice, not surprisingly, was that of the Empress which stood in 
a compound with ‘ numerous’ other dwellings, and was a building of ' perfect 
workmanship ' and ' a small masterpiece ’ with a fine roof of nicely painted and 
artistically interlaced reeds.?? The elegance of the courtiers and the fineness of 
their dress—one saw few people without shoes—made Mänän’s court ' one of 
the most brilliant ' in the land. Still a place of asylum it could not be entered 
‘except on foot, leading one’s horses behind one’, though the Empress and 
several of her courtiers had the right to ride as far as her palace. Hard times 
subsequently befell Mahdärä Maryam, for it was burnt down in fighting in 
1849, a little over a decade after Combes and Tamisier's visit, but was soon 
rebuilt. The church, according to a contemporary chronicle, was then re- 
dedicated,*! the work of restoration being effected, Gäbrä Sellase states, through 
the munificence of King Sahlä Sellase of Shoa.*? 


Däbrä Tabor, the seat of government of Ras Ali throughout the greater part 
of his rule, and the abode of his officials and followers, was visited by many of 
his dependents and others seeking justice or appointment.# Others coming to 
the capital, as recorded in contemporary chronicles, included clergy from 
Gondar, Gojjam, and Begemdir.“ 

À second sacking of Däbrä Tabor took place in 1842 when Ras Ali left the 
town to fight against Däjjazmaë Webe, the ruler of Tigre. The battle, according 
to a contemporary chronicler, Däbtära Zainab, took place at Ajbar. A field of 
this name still exists immediately to the north-west of the palace, but, according 
to Agmase Mäkonnen, was formerly much larger as it has since been encroached 
upon by eucalyptus trees and a modern secondary school. In the course of the 
fighting Webe made his way to the capital and pillaged it.55 Ah, however, 
somehow won the day and managed to capture Wube. As the British 
traveller Mansfield Parkyns noted, the victorious chief then ‘ arrived at Debra 
Tabor quite unexpected by his generals (many of whom had considered him 
dead), and found the chiefs in consultation, some doubt having arisen as 
to who should succeed him. His appearance ... put an end to these specula- 
tions, and his first act was to reward most liberally those of his soldiers who had 
distinguished themselves for courage and fidelity in the trying moments which 
had just passed °. He later showed his clemency by acceding to a request by the 
Abun, or head of the church, Abba Salama, to release his distinguished captive.*” 
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As a result of the battle of Dabra Tabor, as it is often called,5$ Ras Ali 
retained control of his capital where he received a number of foreign visitors. 
Those coming in the next decade or so included an envoy from Britain, Walter 
Plowden,?? and one from France, Rochet d'Héricourt, the Belgian consul in 
Egypt, Blondeel von Cuelebroeck,9 the French traveller Arnauld d'Abbadie,*? 
the British adventurer John Bell,53 and the Greek trader Yohannes Kotzika of 
Kassala.54 Bell, according to his friend Plowden, actually took up residence in 
a house four or five hours’ journey from the town ‘ on a very high hill, part of 
a mountain-range, whose cold, fogs, barley and fir-trees reminded me of 
Scotland .55 It was there that Bells daughter Mary was born in 1853 to 
Wäyzäro Wärqnäs Yelma who their descendants later claimed to have been a 
princess related to Emperor Tewodros.5 

Two of the above-mentioned travellers, d'Abbadie and Plowden, have left 
valuable descriptions of Dübr& Tabor in the heyday of Ras Als rule. The 
settlement, according to the former who arrived in 1843, consisted of 1,600 to 
1,700 dwellings, which, if we assume an average of 6-5 persons per house 
postulated at about this time by the German explorer Edouard Rüppell, would 
suggest & population of well over 10,000, much larger than most Ethiopian 
towns of this period. The dwellings, the Frenchman explains, consisted of 
* houses, huts and shacks of all sizes °’, and ' even some tents in which dwelt the 
soldiers on duty, companies of riflemen, courtiers, all those in short who 
habitually hve around the Ras'. Turning to the latter's palace compound the 
same observer notes: 

‘To the north of the village, and on the highest part of the mountain 
two large concentric enclosures made of strong wattle conceal many scattered 
large round huts where he lives with a part of his followers ;. the huts 
constructed of wattle are covered with conical roofs of thatch. There was 
the so-called house of the horses, that of the cooks, that of the honey-wine, 
that of the goldsmiths, that of the confessor and the clergy, as much writers 
as lawyers, that of the treasury which was said to be usually empty, and 
lastly the dwelling of the wife of the Ras and of her favourite followers '.58 
Plowden, who first came to Däbrä Tabor in 1849, and was impressed by its 

* cold and healthy ’ climate,5? confirms its essentially military character, for he 
observes that it had ‘ no stone house in it but that of the Ras’, and was ‘in 
fact ... more of a camp than a town’.® D'Abbadie, describing his arrival, 
remarks that he saw a crowd of soldiers and courtiers sitting on the ground, 
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and, passing through them, made his way into a second enclosure and thence 
through a door into a large circular building at the end of which Ras Ali was 
seated in the midst of his chiefs and other intimates.* Describing the palace 
precincts, the courtiers, soldiers, and other followers of the Ras, and the 
numerous petitioners who were a characteristic sight at any Ethiopian capital, 
he declares : 

* We set foot at the entrance of the first enclosure, in the midst of a 
bustling and noisy crowd. The picturesque and fearless manner in which 
most of them were robed in their tattered togas, their hair braided, their 
poses proud, their gestures manly, the absence of grey heads, all indicated 
men of action, apprentice pillagers in the service of their lords. They were 
pages, soldiers, sort of gentlemen attendants who always accompany them 
everywhere, watching over them, sharing their Joys and sorrows, ever ready 
to receive their confidences or their orders at church, at table, on the march, 
everywhere, sleeping next to them. They are the embodiment of their 
patrons whose qualities and. vices they borrow, whose affairs they know 
better than their masters and whose interests they watch over more 
vigilantly. In exchange for their devotion these men receive investitures 
and positions which often make it possible for them to become in their turn 
the protectors or even the masters of their former masters. There were there 
the carriers of the weapons of the master, carriers of the shield and the spear 
of the master; others carrying double-edged swords with cross-shaped 
handles decorated with silver which are carried on the shoulder in long 
scarlet sheathes before the Dejazmatches and other chiefs of high degree; 
grooms ; riflemen with their wick-guns, their cartridge-belts with hanging 

riming-horns; mules richly caparisoned; combat horses prancing under 
their bright saddle-cloths ; shields with brilliant silver, silver gilt or copper 
plating; spears and swords of all shapes. . .. Here a group of peasants with 
short hair, awaiting the propitious moment to complain of some avarice ; 
there some buffoons jesting amid laughter; dusty feet of all sorts; dogs on 
the leash growling at each other; sprightly pages, their togas in shreds, 
darting about everywhere, sparring, challenging each other, mocking some 
unfortunate passer-by '.8? . 

On entering the second enclosure, d' Abbadie reports : 

* The spectacle was very different. About three hundred men, some standing, 
others squatting on the dusty soil were conversing in groups; their fine white 
togas covered them from head to foot; their deportment bore witness to 
aristocracy: they were the masters of that boisterous crowd left outside. . . . 
I was pointed out the most notable: some Dejazmatches and some chiefs 
of numerous bands; the ushers showed them special deference. The other 
chiefs entered alone, sword at their side; but they were admitted with some 
followers, a servant of arms holding their shield and spear, and a page 
carrying on his shoulder their sword covered in a scarlet sheath. All these 
chiefs, large and small, were occupied in paying their court which consisted 
in sending civilities through the ushers to the Ras. The most zealous spent 
the day there; the others presented themselves there morning and evening 
to wish him good morning and good night. When the army was dispersed 
for some time the direct vassals of the Ras came to Debra Tabor for a 
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couple of weeks to be invigorated by the atmosphere of the court, or to 

hasten the conclusion of some case or other matter pending '.5? 

The appearance and something of the atmosphere at the court was also 
recalled by Plowden who observes : 

* The scene, though familiar enough to me, would be curious to a stranger. 
Outside the door of the Ras's house were sitting men of all grades—some of 
the highest rank in the country—amidst filth of every description, on large 
stones or on the ground, and with no shade from the sun; perhaps they had 
been living so for weeks, in hopes of passing the grim porters in the first 
court. This, though it by no means involves a sight of the King, is still a 
coveted privilege; and the porters strike with their long sticks, without 
respect of persons, whoever attempts to enter without license—nay, they 
sometimes rush out and ply the crowd without apparent reason, but really to 
pay off a grudge to some one they see there, who has not given them a 
douceur. Ás they get no pay, these douceurs are their chief source of 
livelihood '.9* 

The two principal palace buildings at this time were those inhabited by 
Ras Ali and his mother who seems to have left Mahdärä Maryam. The two 
buildings were about 200 metres apart. Ali’s house was, according to d’Abbadie, 
much the larger of the two. It was there that the Frenchman saw him, 
‘seated on a Persian carpet with a score of favourites standing around him, 
in two rows by the door’. An interesting feature earlier noted by Combes 
and Tamisier was the presence of four or five horses, tethered to the internal 
columns of the house, who were nibbling at the cut grass on the ground.® The 
existence of this building, which is said to have stood to the east of the palace 
compound, is still remembered. It is often related that because people craned 
their necks to see its beautifully decorated roof it was referred to as yangát eda, 
literally ‘ punishment of the neck’. A few paces from this site lies a large out- 
crop of stone known at the wünbür, or seat, of Ras Ali, and it is said that it was 
there that he sat in judgement. 

Mänän’s house, though smaller than that of Ras Ali, was built, according to 
d’Abbadie, on the same model, and: 

‘consisted of a vast conical roof of thatch lying on a circular wall of wattle 
clothed in mud and on twelve columns or tree trunks placed around the 
interior about two metres from the outer wall. This wall forming the shell 
of the house was three metres high and the interior ten to eleven metres in 
diameter. The interior was illumined only through two doorways without 
doors cut opposite each other; the principal was graced outside with an old 
soldier’s toga by way of a door; the other, narrower and reserved for 
service, threw light to the end of the house on the column facing the entrance 
where the Waizero stood behind a curtain. Four or five young men, toga 
adjusted according to the strictest etiquetite, stood by the columns, immobile 
as statues, feet hidden in the thick heap of green grass which carpeted the 
floor ’. 

The Empress herself was ‘ seated Turkish style on a high bed, decorated 
with a carpet from Anatolia ’, and reclined * between two large cushions covered 
with bright pillow-cases ?.66 

Though Ras Ali and his courtiers spent much of their time at Dibra Tabor 
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they would often descend to a near-by plain which was used for military reviews, 
mock battles, javelin throwing, and other sports, in which the chief himself 
participated in competition with the humblest of his followers. The plain also 
served for the festivities associated with Masqil, or the feast of the Cross, when 
vassals from far and near would come to render their homage. D’Abbadie’s 
description does not make it clear whether the plain in question was that of 
Ajbar or the area later to be known as we shall see as Jan Meda. 

Ali, who ruled at Dübrü Tabor for over two decades, is remembered as a 
great builder of churches. No less than four were built around the town in his 
time: lyasus on the mountain to the south-east, Ennatitu Maryam, literally 
Mary the Mother, and Lejitu Maryam, Mary the Daughter, i.e. an older and a 
younger church both dedicated to Mary, to the east, and Tegur Mika'el to the 
north.9? 


Däbrä Tabor witnessed much of the tension, and intrigues, which accom- 
panied the rise of Däjjazmaë Kassa, later Emperor Tewodros. Ras Ali, faced 
with the growing power of Kassa, who was then a rebel chief, called upon him 
around 1848 to come to the capital to offer his submission, but Kassa dallied 
until after the rains, and later openly disobeyed the summons.® The two men 
were subsequently reconciled, the British historian Clements Markham stating 
that around 1850, or a little later, Kassa was for ‘ a short time. . . in attendance’ 
on the Ras at Däbrä Tabor."? A contemporary chronicle tells of Kassa going 
there at Mäsqäl when he presented his lord with much silver, gold, and slaves 
which the latter received with joy."! 

By the beginning of 1852 relations between Ali and his rebellious vassal had, 
however, once more deteriorated. Fighting broke out in November. In 
April of the following year Kassa approached the hill of Iyasus near Däbrä 
Tabor, and assembled his army at Jan Meda, literally the ‘ King’s field’. This 
was à wide stretch of country which Lejean places on his map to the south-east 
of the town,” as is confirmed by the fact that a plain in this area is still so 
named, and local tradition has it that this was the Jan Meda of former times. 
Kassa won the day, and Ali was obliged to flee." In the course of these 
operations the victorious chief ravaged Begemdir, as Plowden reports, ‘in 
various directions ... even as far as Debra Tabor ','5 where, according to a 
chronicler, he set fire to Ras Ali’s house on two occasions.9? Kassa seems to 
have remained in the town for several months. A contemporary chronicle 
states that he spent the rainy season there, at which time he issued a proclama- 
tion ordering the princes and nobles who claimed feudal and hereditary property 
to submit to him ‘in order that you should not say “ Why have I been 
expropriated ? "'. He tarried at Dübrà Tabor, the chronicle says, until after 
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Mäsqäl,77 as is confirmed by Plowden who recorded, in September, that the 
chief was still there.” Kassa left for Gojjam early m 1854, whereupon Ali 
reappeared at Däbrä Tabor,’ ' trusting to his cavalry for a retreat’, Plowden 
notes, ‘in case he should not by some lucky chance regain his power '.9? 
Fortune was not in fact kind to him, for the British Consul recorded in June 
that the Ras had 'entirely abandoned the contest”, and was ‘living in a 
sanctuary by permission’ of his enemy.! 


After assuming the imperial title in February 1855 Tewodros travelled 
widely through his dominions, but, though refraining from living exclusively in 
any one capital, paid numerous visits to Dabra Tabor and its environs, notably 
to Jan Meda.® 

Tewodros arrived at Däbrä Tabor, according to his chronicler Alaga Wäldä 
Maryam, in September 1856 in time for the celebrations of Mäsqäl, when he 
inspected his soldiers who had left their garrisons. A few months later, in 
December, he was encamped at Jan Meda, when he obtained news of the 
coming to Ethiopia of the Egyptian Patriarch Cyril?? whom he received at 
Däbrä Tabor in January 1857, and, after keeping him a virtual prisoner for the 
greater part of the year,9* presented him with a parting gift of a ‘ large quantity 
of ivory? as Plowden reported.55 The monarch at this time was said by the 
same observer to be ‘ concentrating his forces’ in this area,®* but soon after- 
wards made his way to Tigre to confront enemies there.*’ 

Some years later, early in 1860 according to the British traveller Henry 
Blane,95 the emperor returned to Däbrä Tabor to celebrate his marriage to 
Teruwürq, the daughter of his old enemy, Däjjazmaë Webe, in the presence 
of many thousands of his followers. Stern, who visited the town during the 
festivities, recalls, * all was animation and activity. The wide tracts of meadow- 
land, a few weeks before so lonely and desolate, were now dotted with herds 
of browsing cattle, and the roads, formerly so deserted and untrodden, were 
thronged by detachments of troops and knots of peasants’. Waiting as a 
hostile observer he adds, ‘ In the royal city ... all was gaiety, mirth, and dirt. 
Men and women, lazy beggars, and loathsome dwarfs, rioted in piggish gluttony 
and noisome orgies '.99 Not long afterwards, during the rains of 1860, Tewodros 
was again in Däbrä Tabor, as recorded by Lejean,®® who visited the town as 
the envoy of Erance,?! and the emperor was there once more in 1861 ?? when 
his army consisted, according to Markham, of ' upwards of 150,000 men °. 
The emperor returned again in January 1863 when his arrival was greeted, by 
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the firing of cannon.?* Subsequently, in June, he issued a proclamation in the 
town, declaring that he had punished those who had comforted his enemies, 
but that because he ' wished the people well ’ he ordered all further punishments 
to cease, and instructed the peasant to return to his plough, the merchant to his 
business, and everyone to go back to their occupations in peace.?5 

The emperor’s close association with Däbrä Tabor and its environs was 
recognized by several observers, among them Dufton, who remarked in sweeping 
terms that Tewodros ‘ generally’ resided there,95 and the German traveller 
Theodor von Heuglin who declared that the sovereign had spent several rainy 
seasons either at Dabra Tabor or Jan Meda where he had built large gram 
stores for his soldiers. Lejean likewise reported that Dabra Tabor was one of 
the ruler's half a dozen ‘favourite residences '.99 It was on one of his stays 
there that Tewodros’s son Alamayyahu was born, on which occasion, Aläqa 
Wäldä Maryam relates, ‘rifle shots and cannon were fired, and there were great 
rejoicings there. Five hundred prisoners were freed '.? Däbrä Tabor at the 
height of Tewodros's power was thus the site on a number of occasions of the 
imperial camp. For that reason it was from time to time the home of the 
Abun, Abba Salama, who, according to Agmase Mäkonnen, lived to the 
north-east of the Ajbar field on the road to Gafat. Other occasional residents 
included several foreign envoys, notably the British consul Plowden.1® The 
royal lions, as indicated by local tradition gleaned by Málakü Tabor Täsomä 
Zärihun, director of a present-day theological seminary in Däbrä Tabor, were 
likewise often kept in the city, in a quarter which was called Asfaw Grar after 
a large grar, or acacia tree, growing on the property of a nobleman of that 
name, 


One of several descriptions of Dabra Tabor in this period is provided by 
Dufton who says that the settlement, ‘ situated a little below the highest point ' 
of the mountain, had a population of about 5,000, and that the principal 
church, that of Lyasus, was ‘ situated in a plantation of magnificent forest trees, 
the kosso, the cyprus and the juniper amongst others '.9* Lejean, who also 
describes the town, says that it consisted of 500 or 600 houses, and that this 
church possessed ‘several interesting paintings '.99 The market, which was 
still held every Monday,?4 did an extensive trade in grain, legumes, cattle, 
kosso, 1.e. purgative against tapeworm, and other supplies.% 

Another account of the town at this time is given by Stern, a poor observer 
whose writings are often more revealing of his own irritation with Tewodros 
than of the country. The missionary describes Däbrä Tabor as a ‘ horrible 
place” where he would not remain longer than ‘absolutely necessary’, and 
observes that ib was an ‘ unsightly and forlorn town, abounding with slimy 
puddles that afforded a luxuriant growth to a rank vegetation, and a number 
of shaky hovels, where foul and polluting vice held their perpetual carnival ’. 
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Describing the ‘ miserable state of this royal city’ he wrote of ‘its frequent 
occupation by hordes of rapacious and profligate troops, who drove away all 
the families that were respectable, and, in their stead, peopled the vacant 
dwellings with a reckless multitude of the shameless, the dissolute, and the 
abandoned '. Turning to the imperial compound he dismissed it as consisting 
only of ‘a few isolated huts’, surrounded by a ‘ crumbling parapet’. In a 
later passage he writes of Tewodros sitting 'in most unkingly style, on the 
loose uncemented stones of a dilapidated wall that overhung a dizzy dell, 
where thousands of veteran warriors, in heaving and surging masses, were 
congregated together’. The emperor's sägänät, or reviewing stand, is remem- 
bered in oral tradition. Ágmase Mäkonnen and others state that Tewodros 
surveyed his men from a tower situated beneath the palace just above the 
present-day secondary school, and that the troops disported themselves on the 
adjacent plain of Ajbar. Elsewhere in the palace environs Stern says that 
* hordes of mendicants, clad and unclad, sound and diseased, some smitten with 
the curse of leprosy, and others with virulent scrofula, in promiscuous con- 
fusion lay hideously exposed in their own pest-creating atmosphere. On seeing 
us they all either stretched out their withered hands, or ghoulishly came 
hobbling near, and in the name of Kudas Michael, Tecla Hawnanot, or some 
other noted saint, almost forcibly demanded our charity'. On visiting the 
royal residence ‘ to attend a grand levee’ he adds: ' The usual tumult in and 
around the Imperial premises was entirely hushed ; and beggars and peasants, 
chieftains and their vassals, all with the shama girded round the waist, either 
noiselessly crept about to execute certain orders, or with hands clasped across 
their denuded chests, stood expectant of some command '.19? 

The plain of Jan Meda meanwhile continued to be used for military purposes. 
Lejean, who states that it was then considered as crown land, declares that it 
was ‘superb’ for military manoeuvres, and in May and June was covered 
with bright flowers of all colours which gave it a ‘splendid appearance '.19? 
In more gruesome vein he reports seeing there a gnarled old mimosa tree where 
Tewodros was said to have hung a priest found guilty of selling church property. 
Fitawrari Dümis Mángestu and Agmase Mäkonnen, probably referring to the 
same incident, relate that a priest in an attempt to discredit a fellow churchman 
hid a tabot, or ‘ holy of holies ', and that the emperor on discovering the deceit 
had the culprit hanged. The spot is still known as Qes müäsqäya, or priest’s 
hanging place. 

Though Däbrä Tabor was essentially a Christian town local tradition 
indicates that there was, as at Gondar, a sizeable Muslim community, which 
doubtless included many merchants. This Muslim village, an hour's walk to 
the north-east, was called Adengot, and was spoken of as Eslam bet, or ‘ houses 
of Muslims’, or, as noted in Lejean's map,’ as Salamge, a term capable of 
being translated as ‘ country of Eslam °, i.e. Muslims, or Sälam, i.e. peace. 

Another community of some interest lay an hour or two to the north-east 
of the town in the area of Gafat, a name which suggests that the place was 
once inhabited by the ethnic group of that appellation,H? who, as the Ethiopian 
scholar Aláqa Tayy& has observed, are traditionally considered to be handicraft 
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workers, weavers, blacksmiths, and tanners. Some of this industrious people 
had long lived in the vicinity of Sülamko.! A number of them are known to 
have incurred the wrath half a century or so earlier of Ras Gugsa, who, 
according to a contemporary chronicle, ‘surrounded the land of Gafat and 
devastated it, and all the men of Gafat perished ’.“* The presence of black- 
smiths in this area was noted by Lejean who states that because they were 
traditionally regarded as buda, or persons possessed by the evil eye, ' some 
negus or other on a day of pious zeal had burnt these poor people en masse and 
had their village razed to the ground '. In support of this story he states that 
he was shown numerous pieces of volcanic slag which the inhabitants believed 
to have been left by the blacksmiths. A near-by hill called small Gafat was 
* also covered ' with such slag.3? The existence of these craftsmen caused one 
of the hills in this area to be referred to as fayboë, the Amharic term for 
artisans, 4 as indicated in Lejean’s map.!^ The name, we may add, is still 
used in the locality where the inhabitants state that craftsmen were still living 
there some 50 years ago. 

To the south of Däbrä Tabor the town of Mahdärä Maryam was also 
described by Lejean who notes that it possessed two churches, those of Ennatitu 
Maryam and Lejitu Maryam. There was also a ‘ much frequented market '. The 
population was largely Christian, but there were two groups of Muslims, one 
near the market, and the other in a village to the east of the flank of a deep 
ravine.U8 The town, according to Markham, was well supplied with grapes 
which came to ' perfection ' there! 


Àn interesting development during the reign of Tewodros was the arrival in 
the Däbrä Tabor area of a group of German and Swiss Protestant missionary. 
craftsmen despatched by Samuel Gobat, the Protestant bishop of Jerusalem, 
who had himself been in the country a decade or two earlier. The coming of 
these foreigners was arranged early in the emperor's reign by two German 
Protestant missionaries, J. L. Krapf and J. M. Flad, who travelled to Däbrä 
Tabor for this purpose. The first of the missionaries, all of whom were trained 
at the Pilgrims' mission at St. Chrischona in Switzerland, were Messrs. Bender, 
Kienzlen, and Mayer who arrived in Ethiopia in 1855 and were joined in 1858 
by two others, Messrs. Waldmeier and Saalmüller 6 All five, together with a 
number of foreigners who came individually to seek their fortune, were settled 
by the emperor at Gafat,U? where Consul Plowden had earlier resided in the 
1850's.12o 

Gafat was conveniently situated only an hour's walk from the capital, and 
enjoyed a good supply of water throughout the year from numerous springs 
which joined to form the Zufil stream, known further down as the Bongo river. 
The area soon developed as a centre of missionary activity, and the site of the 
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royal workshops and arsenal. Waldmeier relates that he and his wife, with 
their colleagues, Mr. and Mrs. Flad, Mr. and Mrs. Mayer, Mr. Bender, Mr. Saal- 
müller, and Mr. Kienzlen, arrived there in June 1860. ‘ Here ', he records, ‘ we 
built twelve small houses or huts, each in five days, from small pieces of wood, 
covered with straw outside, and well plastered within. Each of us had two 
huts, one for dwelling and sleeping, the other for a kitchen. The Gaffat hill 
was thus converted into quite a colony of Europeans. He claims that their 
arrival ‘ attracted the Abyssinians who soon came in large numbers to visit us ’, 
thus providing an opportunity ' for real apostolic mission work ’. Together with 
Saalmiiller he ‘ taught some of the young men mechanical work’, which, he 
says, ‘brought us into great favour with the King and people’, while the 
missionaries also opened ‘a boarding school for poor children, who were 
instructed in reading and writing, ... the older ones learned some useful 
handicrafts. Every Sunday’, he adds, ‘we had divine service in our own 
language for ourselves, and another service in the Amharic language for the 
Abyssinians ’.122 Most of the missionaries were married when they came, but 
the two bachelors, Waldmeier and Saalmüller, married Bell's daughters, Susan 
and Mary.?3 Other foreigners at Gafat included Bourgaud, a French gunsmith 
who had previously lived in Egypt," Moritz Hall, described by Dufton as 
‘a Polish deserter from the Russian army’ and by Waldmeier as an Israelite 
whom the missionaries converted, and David, a Piedmontese adventurer 
who had come by way of Khartoum, #5 as well as a German scientist Dr. G. H. G. 
Schimper,!?' and his compatriot C. E. Zander, an artist who lived for a time on 
the near-by hill of Sálamko.5 Mention may also be made of a Frenchman 
from Alsace called Makerer, his compatriot Jacquin, who was a metal worker, 
a British adventurer Speedy, and two German Protestant missionaries Staiger 
and Brandeis.!?? 

These foreigners, who possessed a wide range of skills and were to all intents 
and purposes prisoners of the emperor, are said to have worked together 
harmoniously. They served, Heuglin notes, as smiths, carpenters, engineers, 
saddlers, carriage-builders, and even armourers and manufacturers of cannon, 
besides on occasion acting also as advisers.1% They seem to have been hard- 
working, and, Waldmeier asserts, soon erected ‘a powerful water wheel for 
moving different kinds of machinery ’.1% 

One of the highlights of the foreign craftsmen's presence was the manu- 
facture of cannon, the first such enterprise carried out in Ethiopia. The manner 
in which the workmen were pressed by the emperor to undertake this task was 
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later vividly told by Dufton, one of their visitors, who, writing of their residence 
on the hill, relates : 

* Here each worked at his respective trade, for which they got well paid 
by the king, and things went on smoothly for some time, until one day an 
order came from his Majesty to the effect that he wished them at once to 
commence the construction of mortars and bombshells. The order came 
upon them like the bursting of a bomb itself, for none of them had ever 
had an idea that they would have been required to undertake work of that 
description. They of course demurred, informing the king that, not having 
learnt the founding of cannon, they were totally unprepared to enter into an 
engagement of that description, and that if he really desired to have these 
war implements in his country, manufacturers in either Germany, England 
or France would supply him with a much better article than they could 
possibly produce. The king was dissatisfied with their reply: he wished to 
have these things made in his own country, and to be quite independent of 
other nations. They still nevertheless, objected, more on the ground of 
inability than unwillingness; but their refusal only vexed the king the 
more, and he now seized all their servants and put them in chains, there to 
remain until their masters gave consent to carry out his will In their 
perplexity they could not do otherwise than promise to try. Only one of 
them, Herr Moritz, could be said to have the slightest acquaintance with the 
work at all, and his knowledge only extended to the formation of the mould ; 
the clay to be used in the construction of the fire-bricks, the formation of the 
furnace, the proportion of the metals, and the making of the fusee, being 
equally unknown to him as to the rest. However, by putting their heads 
together, and seeking information from books, they eventually managed to 
turn out something. What? A mass of vitreous matter formed by the 
melting of the fine sand of the bricks, the metal refused to flow. Their 
only resource was to try again; and away they went over the country to 
seek better fire-brick clay, and now another vénture was made. The result 
was a flow of metal that came pouring out in a molten stream now, and all 
hearts are hopeful that at last their object is gained ; but alas! the metal 
had stopped, and the mould was only half full. They tried again. To the 
inexpressible joy of these persevering men, and the intense delight of the 
king himself, their wishes are accomplished, and Debra Tabor for the first 
time saw the balls soaring up into the air and bursting with a loud crash, 
which made the hills resound with & hundred echoes. 

The success was the cause of great favour being conferred by the grateful 
king on his “ children ", as he called them. Shirts of honour, horses and 
mules with gold and silver trappings, and 1,000 dollars apiece, were the 
reward of their persevering efforts ’.1%? 

Waldmeier records that on the completion of the first successful cannon 
‘the King was pleased beyond all measure with our little piece of metal, kissed 
it, and cried, “ Now I am convinced that it is possible to make everything in 
Habesh. Now the art has been discovered, God has at last revealed Himself, 
Praise and thanks be to Him for it” ’.183 
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Though not allowed to leave the country the foreigners at Gafat were well 
treated by the emperor,!34 who, whenever in the neighbourhood, paid frequent 
visits to inspect the progress of their labours. The British envoy Hormuzd 
Rassam noted in June 1866 that the monarch ‘ used to go down almost every 
day to see his artisans at work ',95 while Pauline Flad recorded in her diary 
that in the following month he inspected the pouring of a large cannon.t5f 
Thanks to Tewodros’s encouragement, and the craftsmen’s efforts, the hill of 
Gafat was ' transformed ', as her husband afterwards observed, ' into a large 
arsenal and factory where gunpowder, carriages, cannons, and bombs were 
manufactured and broken flint-locks were repaired '.53" The British traveller 
Charles Beke described the place as ' a sort of Abyssinian Woolwich Arsenal ?,18 
while à contemporary Amharic chronicle referred to it as “a town of Euro- 
peans ’.18° Many Ethiopians, however, also worked at Gafat. Waldmeier 
claims that ' all the clever men of Abyssinia, were brought thither by order of 
the king'. The Ethiopian labour force comprised 300 Oromos, 300 Christians, 
and 200 Fälaëas, or Jews, some of whom the missionaries converted.140 

The European establishment at Gafat made a deep impression on the 
Ethiopian population. An anonymous ehronicler of the time of Tewodros 
states that the foreigners had built a ‘ beautiful town’ with running water 
inside and outside the compound, a water-mill capable of cutting wood and 
grinding and sieving powder, and a ‘ beautiful house’ with glass doors and 
windows. The compound was surrounded by a strong wall with openings for 
guns and cannon as in a fortress, and was protected by four cannon. These 
defences were needed, according to the chronicle, during the Emperor’s expedi- 
tion to Shoa.#1 The foreigners at Gafat did not pass away without leaving any 
trace. The ruins of their houses and the surrounding wall as well as of their 
workshop can still be seen. Abbäbäw Yegzaw, an Ethiopian librarian from the 
area who revisited his birthplace in 1971-2, observed in an Amharic newspaper 
article that amid the ruins he had been able to discern the manner in which the 
water of the stream had been made to flow into four successive compartments. 
* What is astounding ’, he wrote, ‘is that the remains of iron and glass are still 
found. The elders of the area know orally what each compartment was used 
for. This is where the charcoal was prepared, here was the area for smelting, ete.’. 
Explaining that the land was being ploughed over each year he added, ‘J am 
afraid that if this continues no remains will be found in the near future ’.14? 


The Dübrà Tabor-Gafat area was also the site, in the 1860's, of Tewodros’s 
first road-building efforts, the most impressive such work up to then attempted 
in the country. As early as 1862 Dufton stated that the emperor, with the 
assistance of the Gafat workers, had ‘ commenced the construction of roads ', 
and that the network then under way was based on Däbrä Tabor which was 
being connected with Gondar, Gojjam, and Máqdàüla.4? Lejean, discussing 
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operations near Däbrä Tabor, relates that the work had begun with the help 
of soldiers who had murmured against being obliged to engage in manual 
labour, whereupon Tewodros descended from his horse, and, throwing off his 
embroidered toga, seized a heavy stone and carried it to the side of the track. 
‘Now’, he said, ‘ he who is too noble to do like me let him tell me!’ There 
was no need to inquire whether or not the ruler's example was followed.1#1 
Tewodros later also used Oromo prisoners on the track between Däbrä Tabor 
and the Blue Nile. Lejean states that they had been captured by the emperor 
while on campaign in Wällo, and that a ‘large colony’ were settled in a new 
village about a kilometre from the Gafat road.1# They were ‘ well fed’ and 
‘regularly paid ’, and able to save part of their earnings.146 

Road-building continued to the very end of the reign. In January 1867, 
Tewodros ordered two of the missionary craftsmen, Staiger and Brandeis, to 
assist a Frenchman called Bardel in the construction of a road north-westwards 
from Däbrä Tabor to Amora Gädäl,47 and later in the year began work on a 
road needed to transport his artillery from Däbrä Tabor eastwards to his 
fortress at Maqdila.1 


In the last years of his reign Tewodros lost control of most of the empire, 
the area under his rule shrinking to little beyond Begemdir, Wadla, and 
Dälanta. This contraction of his dominions made him increasingly interested 
in Däbrä Tabor, the principal settlement subject to his power, the more 80 as 
Gondar, the nominal capital, displayed growing opposition, or disloyalty, to 
his rule. 

The emperor, having resided at Däbrä Tabor from 23 June to 2 August 
1865,49 returned there on 15 June of the following year 10 when he fled with 
his army from a cholera epidemic then raging in the lowlands near Lake Tana.15: 
Several incidents of this period are recorded. On one occasion the emperor is 
reported by Rassam to have erected at Däbrä Tabor ' a large black tent made 
of goats’ hair '.!5? On another he brought to Gafat four royal lions from Däbrä 
Tabor, and ‘directed their keepers to let them loose, in order’, the envoy 
says, ‘ that I might see how tame they were. They ran about after cattle and 
mules in the plain below for a long time, and, at a signal from the King, their 
keepers called them back and conveyed them to their dens’. At about this 
time the monarch was becoming irritated with some of the missionaries, 
especially with Stern who had published a book in which he stated that the 
emperor’s mother had been a vendor of kosso. It was at Däbrä Tabor that 
Tewodros staged a trial of Stern, a fellow-missionary Rosenthal, and the French- 
man Makerer who, as Pauline Flad reported, were ‘ charged that they had 
calumniated the King before the English Government '.15* Shortly afterwards, 
in July, he paid yet another visit to the town, as Rassam reports, but left in 
November, in the hope of surprising his enemies in Gondar.155 
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Disaffection with the emperor was then spreading to Begemdir as a result 
of which Tewodros had recourse to violent acts of repression. Wäldä Maryam, 
a hostile chronicler, states that ‘the King pillaged the grain supplies of 
Begemdir, and then put fire to them; he gave orders that the herds of oxen 
and cattle, which the men drove before them, should be sent up to Dübrà 
Tabor, and divided them among the soldiers, ordering them to kill and leave 
behind those that they could not consume. ... The number of animals thus killed 
was so great that the hyenas and birds of prey could not devour them ?.156 

At about this time Tewodros took steps to found a church of his own at 
Däbrä Tabor. It was dedicated, like the emperor’s churches at Mäqdäla and 
Cätäho, to Mädhane Alüm, the Saviour of the World, and contained several 
tabots, one of which had been taken from a church of the same name in Adet in 
Gojjam, earlier despoiled by Tewodros. The looting of Adet is recalled in a 
poem remembered by Malaka Tabor Täšomä Zärihun, where an old woman of 
the place declares : 


AVIV : ALOE 3: RAAT : QAT i 
APT : RHIN : 21 HIT UT 5 


‘I shall not henceforward make vows to the tabot. 
For I have found Adet Mädhane Alim burnt down.’ 


Tewodros was at this time bitterly critical of what he considered the 
excessive number of priests in the country. Wäldä Maryam relates that the 
emperor while building Mádhane Aläm gave orders that the number of 
ecclesiastics at any church should be reduced to five officiating priests. On 
subsequently explaining the size of the new church at Dàbrà Tabor to Alüqa 
Fanta of Mahdärä Maryam, a priest in his entourage, the latter wryly com- 
mented, ‘ For five priests the church is always large enough!’. The monarch 
was not pleased with this and other remarks of the Aláqa who, the chronicler 
says, was later arrested and subsequently executed.15" 

The new church of Mädhane Alam, as suggested in a sketch reproduced by 
Waldmeier, was an imposing circular edifice. It stood on massive stone founda- 
tions which extended beyond the building and covered the entire summit of 
the palace hill, thus forming a spacious surrounding precinct. The hill, which 
was virtually treeless, was densely studded with tents and a few huts, and was 
surrounded as in Ras Ali’s day by two high concentric palisades. Access was by 
a single track which, we may assume, led down to the plain of Ajbar. To the 
east of the path on the lower slopes of the hill there were a number of larger 
buildings between the two fences. These structures comprised three big huts 
standing in their own compound which may have been the imperial quarter.!59 

On another occasion when Tewodros was in the town two monks who were 
quarrelling were apprehended and taken before him. After listening to their 
arguments he complained that they and their like neither worked in the fields 
nor went to war.!9? 

The importance which the emperor attached to the church he had built, 
and to the town, is underscored by Wäldä Maryam, who observed : 

‘It may interest you to know why Tewodros made a town of Däbrä 
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Tabor. Indeed, from here to the sea one did not find buildings comparable 
to those which had been built there. The churches had been erected in 
places which had been flattened like the covers of dabtdras’ Bibles; in one 
of them the king had an arch built, the sides of which were bound with 
strips of iron. The king had imagined that in presiding over this work 
when it would be completed the Saviour of the World would bless his reign 
as the reign of David had been blessed. The town had begun at a time 
when he was still inclined to goodness; when it was finished (the character 
of the king having changed) it was made into a prison ?.160 

There was in fact a prison at Däbrä Tabor. Those detained there in February 
1867 included the emperor's enemy, Däjjazmaë Webe, by then an old man, as 
well as, Pauline Flad says, ‘ almost the whole nobility ’ of the town and some 
of the missionaries.19! 

The people of Begemdir meanwhile continued their opposition. Wäldä 
Maryam states that they ' held secret meetings, and became enemies of the 
king; they hurled insults when they entered the town at night or stopped on 
the hill. Once whilst he was moving in great haste towards Bäläsa the peasants, 
not daring to shoot rifle shots, had recourse to slings. Infuriated, the king 
ordered everything to be torn out of the fields, even maize and pumpkins. . . . 
Then the peasants, having overturned their houses, voluntarily set fire to them, 
so that fire could not be made with the debris, and so that they could not be 
used in case a camp were to be established in the area where they were located ’. 
When Tewodros returned to Däbrä Tabor, the chronicler concludes, ‘ none of 
his acts were inspired any longer by pity, but rather by fury "59? Gäbrä Sellase 
subsequently noted that ‘many men and cattle were butchered, and blood ran 
there freely '.163 

The emperor, according to Wäldä Maryam's indictment, later made his way 
in 1867 to Mahdára Maryam, another focus of disloyalty, where he vented his 
anger on the priests. The chronicler claims that they came out to greet their 
sovereign as was their custom, but ' while they were in the act of singing 
praises in his honour the king surrounded them with his soldiers and exter- 
minated them. It is estimated that they were four hundred and fifty in number’. 
The remainder then fled and. succeeded in escaping, but their town, according 
to Pauline Flad, was burnt.164 

On returning to Dábrü Tabor Tewodros is said by Wäldä Maryam to have 
despatched a group of his soldiers from Reb towards Ferqabür. On this 
expedition they seized some 1,700 peasants whom they burnt to death in their 
houses, and then took the victims’ wives and children back to Däbrä Tabor to 
share a similar fate. The emperor, seeing their distress, had, however, pity on 
them, and allowed them to return to their country.$5 He then undertook an 
expedition in the direction of Lake Tana after which he returned once more 
to Dibra Tabor, whereupon Begemdir again felt its ruler's wrath. ' Each day, 
on the most futile pretext ’, Wäldä Maryam states, ‘ people were taken and put 
to death, to the point that it became like a habit, and it was not possible to tell 
the number of the victims. All round the royal camp hedges of thorny bushes 
had been set up, to a height greater than a man. This should not cause surprise 
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for the king was execrated to such a point that fighting broke out during the 
night. ... To prevent his men from deserting the camp and his enemies from 
penetrating it he had recourse to this system of enclosure '.196 

Tewodros, the chronicler continues, now ‘ raided all the crops of Begemdir, 
and having had the grain taken to Dibra Tabor, he issued an edict forbidding 
the giving of grass or straw to horses and mules, and ordered that they should 
eat only grain. For three months the animals, like people, ate nothing but 
cereals so that at the end of this time there were no provisions left '.19 Food 
in consequence became so scarce that ‘people began to die of hunger; it 
reached such a point that a poor woman carrying a child on her back, having 
abandoned it on the road, nobody picked it up, and this child died of hunger 
and was trampled upon by the horses and mules’. As a result of these events, 
Wäldä Maryam concludes, ‘the king’s enemies became so numerous’ that 
‘the troops were no longer allowed to leave to conduct razzias’, and the 
exhaustion of supplies resulted in a famine ' so great that in the town a qunna 
of grain sold for a thaler '.16 

Despite such miseries, which are confirmed in the writings of the missionaries, 
Däbrä Tabor was the beneficiary of the emperor’s displeasure with the priests 
and other citizens of Gondar, and of the consequent looting of their city. 
Tewodros, as an Ethiopian scholar Däbtära Assäggakañ noted on 14 April 
1867, issued a decree stating that Däbrä Tabor was to be a new Gondar.19? 
Confirmation of the edict is given by Wäldä Maryam who produced a graphic, 
if indignant account of the monarch’s attack on the old capital in December 
1866. Describing the depredations at Gondar, he declares that the monarch’s 
soldiers ‘ began to strip the priests of their clothes; this havmg been done the 
soldiers entered the houses, and, having pillaged them one by one, they carried 
away all they could find, they then ransacked the monasteries. All the 
ornaments of the churches were taken away; the crosses which surmounted 
them were taken down; the treasures and the silks of Quesquam were put 
aside, some were embossed with gold; there were at Däbrä Berhan "° two 
bells, one big and one small, which could be heard from afar when they were 
rung; in the monasteries they found nine hundred and eighty-one manuscripts. 
The king had it all taken to Däbrä Tabor so that it could not be said that, 
having destroyed Gondar he was incapable of making a capital. It is for that 
reason”, Wäldä Maryam somewhat maliciously concludes, ‘that he decided 
that Däbrä Tabor should be a new Gondar ’.274 

The above account is corroborated, at least in outline, by several of 
Tewodros’s European captives. Stern remarks that the emperor’s soldiers, 
‘unheedful of the supplications of the laity, and the deprecations of the 
clergy ’, carried off from Gondar ‘vestments, mitres, crosses, pictures, and 
chalices, in fact, everything which, on account of its antiquity or value, had for 
ages been regarded with veneration’, and that these ‘shameless trophies’ 
were then taken to Däbrä Tabor."? Blanc, writing of Dabri, Tabor immediately 
after the looting of Gondar, affirms that gold, silks, and dollars were ‘ abundant 
in the royal camp’ and that Tewodros was therefore received ‘ with all the 
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triumphal honours bestowed on a victor ',? while Mrs. Flad, then resident at 
Däbrä Tabor, noted in her diary on 13 December, ' today the king returned 
from Gondar laden with gold and treasures’. She adds that she had herself 
received 50 dollars from the loot, ‘ though the money burns in me, and I sighed 
in stillness as I thought of the poor unfortunates from whom it had been 
robbed ’.174 

Some of the loot from Gondar was taken also to Gafat where Staiger reported 
that the emperor's men brought tabots, church paraphernalia, and a great mass 
of crowns, of gold, silver, and brass. The last were melted down as metal for 
the cannon, while the silver were given to the jewellers for the making of shield 
decorations.175 


The collapse of the emperor's power in the last year or so of his reign 
resulted in the abandonment in 1867 first of Gafat and then, six months later, 
of Däbrä Tabor itself. The rebellion had ' become so universal ' by April 1867, 
Blanc declares, that Tewodros, fearing that the European craftsmen at Gafat 
‘might be seized by some rebel ... determined upon removing them to his 
camp '."* On 15 April he ordered them to leave their hill." They were then 
27 strong, 15 of them men, three women, and nine children, and had been 
working on the manufacture of artillery to the very last moment."5 The 
installations, Waldmeier reports, were then largely destroyed.!? These, 
according to a chronicle, included the water-mill and two moulds for casting 
cannon.19 

The craftsmen, on evacuating Gafat, were taken to Sälamge, 1.e. the Muslim 
quarter, which was much nearer to Däbrä Tabor where the emperor had been 
accumulating a stock of grain, and where they continued frantically to work as 
armourers.!?! Assisted, Waldmeier says, by ‘ thousands of workers ',!8? they at 
once erected a new foundry with two furnaces, and, with a view, Blanc says, to 
‘regaining the Emperor’s favour ... cast an immense mortar for him '.!5? 
This weapon, which weighed no less than 16,000 pounds, was cast on 21 
September, and was proudly christened the Great Sebastopol after the town 
besieged in 1854-5, in the Crimean War.!?! Rassam described this gun as 
‘a wonderful piece of ordnance ' and ‘ more wonderful still as the workmanship 
of his Majesty's European artisans who had previously no experience of casting 
cannon ', and stated that the emperor told him that the day of its casting was 
one of the happiest days of his life.1#5 Some recollection of these guns is to be 
seen in the local tradition that a mädf bet, or ‘cannon house’, once stood to 
the north-east of the palace compound overlooking the plain of Ajbar.#6 The 
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craftsmen, according to the anonymous chronicler, also constructed ‘ many ' 
addara&, or halls, and other buildings of wood which were erected in the vicinity 
of Mádhane Aläm church.187 The presence of these edifices is confirmed in 
Waldmeier's sketch which depicts four rectangular gabled buildings of obviously 
foreign construction towards the foot of the palace hill faemg the plain of 
Ajbar. One of these was apparently of considerable size.188 The emperor's 
position in the summer of 1867 was, however, so precarious that he was obliged 
once again to raid the surrounding countryside in search of cattle and other 
supplies.!8? The shortage of food was so great that it was found necessary, on 
19 August, to poison the imperial lions with arsenic, as Pauline Flad records.!*? 

News of British intervention and, Waldmeier argued, the acute shortage of 
supplies 19! caused Tewodros to decide upon moving from Däbrä Tabor to the 
mountainous fortress of Mäqdäla some 150 kilometres to the east-south-east. 
The artillery made by his European craftsmen, including the great mortar 
Sebastopol,?? and almost all the loot from Gondar, was therefore removed 
from the capital. Almost the only thing left behind, the chronicler relates, 
was the larger of two bells which was too heavy to transport.!?? Efforts to 
hang it at Mädhane Aläm were made on a number of occasions, notably during 
the subsequent reign of Emperor Yohannes, but proved unsuccessful. The bell 
was, bowever, later hung during the Italian occupation, but fell when the bell 
tower was hit by lightning. The bell, over half à metre high, 60 centimetres in 
diameter at the top with a base circumference of over two-and-a-half metres, 
lies today just within the church precincts by the surrounding wall to the 
south, and is oxidized to a fine greenish hue. 

Before leaving Däbrä Tabor, where they had spent Mäsqäl, Tewodros's 
soldiers burnt the town, on 10 October.1%4 Blanc claims that the monarch 
‘destroyed the whole place’, and left ‘only as a record of his stay’, the 
church he had ‘built as an expiation of his sacrilege at Gondar ’.195 The 
emperor's camp was then set up at Jan Meda. 

Tewodros, accompanied, Markham notes, by some 6,000 soldiers, a ‘ vast 
host of camp followers °, and his European craftsmen,!?' then began his heroic 
march to Mäqdäla which entailed dragging the great mortar and the other 
artillery across some of the most rugged terrain in the country. Mrs. Flad 
records that the emperor and his men left Däbrä Tabor with 24 carriages con- 
structed by European artisans 39? while Sebastopol was placed on a carriage 
which, according to Waldmeier, was equal to it in weight and was pulled by as 
many as 400 men tethered to it like oxen. To assist its progress a road had to 
be constructed. Progress was often no more than two miles a day, and the 
half-starved men frequently fell exhausted to the ground, so that the emperor 
had to make periodic halts to allow his soldiers to rest and conduct raids in 
quest of food. This march, which terminated the association between 
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Tewodros and his erstwhile capital was, Blanc comments, ' indeed, the most 
wonderful feat he ever accomplished ; none but he would have ventured on 
such an undertaking ; and no other man could have succeeded in accomplishing 
the arduous journey that lay before him : it required all his energy, perseverance, 
and iron will to carry out his purpose under such immense difficulties *.2°° 

The Däbrä Tabor he had left behind had almost ceased to exist. The French 
traveller Achille Raffray, who visited it a few years later in the early 1870's, 
found it almost empty, and declared : 

‘We approached without meeting anyone; we entered the town, 
nothing: one could call it a necropolis. The Negus has left, carrying away 
his army, and Debra Tabor, à camp rather than a town, is today deserted. 
Nothing remains but the vultures who hover in the air disputing among 
themselves over some carcass, the remains of a last farewell feast, and the 
black storks who stride about with long steps on the humid earth looking 
for some frog '.?9! 


The advent of Emperor Yohannes IV marked a new era in the history of 
Däbrä Tabor which within less than a decade was to resume the importance it 
had enjoyed before its destruction and abandonment by Tewodros. 

Yohannes, who spent the first years of his reign in other provinces, later 
resided in Begemdir on a number of occasions. Though usually establishing 
himself at Däbrä Tabor he does not seem to have camped on the old site used 
by Ras Gugsa, Ras Ali, and Emperor Tewodros, but, following the custom of 
earlier Ethiopian rulers who often abandoned the capitals of their predecessors, 
he chose an entirely new site on the mountain of Sämära, in Ge'ez ‘ he chose 
her ’,202 a place an hour or so’s mule ride to the north-east of the former 
settlement.2°* The emperor first arrived in the area, according to a con- 
temporary chronicle, in the sixth year of his reign, i.e. 1876, when he put up 
his tent and was visited there by Ras Adal, the ruler of Gojjam. Yohannes 
subsequently left for Amba Gara and Shoa, but returned to his camp at Däbrä 
Tabor in 1878. After leaving for Yeju and the Oromo country a year later, 
he was back again in 1879-80.?* In October 1879 he negotiated there with 
General Gordon, then in Egyptian service in the Sudan, who reports seeing 
‘black soldiers’ whom the emperor had captured from the Egyptians at the 
battle of Gundet in 1875 and Arabs whom Ras Alula had captured at Ailet in 
1877.95 During this residence at Däbrä Tabor Yohannes crowned Ras Adal as 
King Täklä Haymanot. The ceremony took place, according to the Italian 
traveller Gustavo Bianchi, on 20 January 1881, those present including King 
Menelik of Shoa.? Yohannes subsequently left Dábrà Tabor," and did not 
return until 1887, when he learnt, a chronicler records, that the Italians were 
advancing inland from Massawa, and set forth to confront them.? Däbrä 
Tabor was later again visited by Menelik, who, Gäbrä Sellase says, spent 18 
days there in March and April 1888, in the course of an expedition against the 
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Dervishes.9? Such imperial and royal visits brought to the town many 
personalities both religious and lay. Several bishops, among them Abuns 
Petros, Luqas, and Marqos, were reported by Gäbrä Sellase as visiting the 
town, and Abunä Marqos died there in 1882.21 Another religious visitor seen 
in Däbrä Tabor by several foreign travellers was the Etäge who often accom- 
panied Emperor Yohannes on his peregrinations.?! 

The coming of the court, though infrequent and often separated by long 
intervals, temporarily inflated the population of Däbrä Tabor, and led to 
renewed building activity which caused Bianchi to remark that the capital had 
‘risen with the King '.?? The town was in fact referred to in the late 1870’s 
as yd-Ase Yohannes kätäma ‘town of Emperor Yohannes '.?!3 

Däbrä Tabor in this period, as in former times, had all the characteristics 
of a military camp. The British traveller W. Winstanley, who visited it during 
the residence of the emperor, recalls that the ‘extremely steep’ hill on the 
summit of which the imperial residence stood was thronged with 'a large 
crowd, amounting to hundreds of petitioners and retainers, hanging about 
waiting or hoping for admittance ',?4^ while the German Rohlfs recorded that 
part of the town was ‘ almost exclusively inhabited by soldiers and employees 
of the court”. Though there were also citizens and peasants, many living in 
groups of small huts around the church of Madhane Alam, i.e. the site of the 
earlier settlement, they were all connected with the army either as contractors 
or salesmen.?^ Bianchi likewise reports seeing chiefs great and small, soldiers, 
priests, and dabidras, or lay clerics.21 The presence of church school students 
then or at some other time in the history of the town is suggested by the fact 
that an area north of the field of Ajbar is known to this day as daba matäbiya, 
i.e. place for washing the daba or skin cloaks traditionally worn by such students. 
The town, Rohlfs says, ‘ did not lack professional beggars ',?" while the Italian 
traveller Pellegrino Matteucci claims that he and his compatriots were con- 
stantly visited by sick persons seeking medical treatment.?!9 Visitors of this 
period thus noticed more or less the same categories of people who would have 
been seen earlier in the century at the time of Gugsa, Ali, or Tewodros. The 
resident population during this reign was given by the Italian compiler E. Q. M. 
Alamanni at about 3,000,721? but this was much swollen on the arrival of the 
Sovereign and his army, and might exceed 30,000, as noted by the Greek 
physician Nicholas Parisis.??° 


Several foreign travellers, among them Winstanley, Bianchi, Matteucci, and 
Rohlfs, provide descriptions of Däbrä Tabor during this reign. Much of the 
town was then clustered on the mountain of Samira where Rohlfs reported the 
presence of numerous compounds each with one, two, or three houses, depending 
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on the status of the owner. The roads between them were often tortuous and 
uneven, though scarcely worse, he says, than those in Russia or Hungary.?? 
The imperial enclosure as described by Bianchi and Matteucci in 1879 was 
nearly oval and surrounded by a stone wall 300 metres in perimeter, and three 
or four metres high, here and there fenced with a palisade. Inside the enclosure 
stood three well-built large round edifices, depicted in the illustrations to 
Bianchi’s book, and about the same number of smaller poorly-constructed 
houses. The courtyard, which was often crowded with visitors, dignitaries, 
functionaries, and soldiers, also contained piles of stones and fallen tree trunks.??? 
Access to the enclosure was afforded by a single gateway set in the rough stone 
wall which was there somewhat higher than elsewhere. This gateway was 
surmounted by a parapeted platform with three openings, one in the front and 
two in the sides, which served for the placement of cannon.??? 

Within the enclosure the three round houses stood one behind the other, 
and thus served like separate chambers in a multi-roomed apartment. Each 
house was built with wattle and daub walls and thatched roofs, and was thus, 
the travellers report, similar in form to most huts then found in Ethiopia, 
albeit larger, better constructed, and cleaner. The first two houses were 18 to 
20 metres in diameter, 15 metres from the ground to the top of the roof with 
walls some six metres high, while the third house was somewhat smaller.??4 
À feature of particular beauty in all three houses was their conical roofs made 
of split poles and canes held together with cane and creeper, and covered with 
carefully laid thateh which extended more than & metre beyond the outer 
walls, thus providing extra protection from the rain. The canes were artistically 
arranged and painted on the inside, thus giving the ceiling a pleasing appear- 
ance. The roof was held up internally by a colonnade of poles about four metres 
from the walls, and by a central pole which did not reach the ground but rested 
on two beams fitted to four of the poles of the colonnade at a height of some 
10 metres.??5 

The first of the buildings as one entered the compound served as an ante- 
chamber, and was, Matteucci notes, always crowded. Persons seen there, as in 
the royal compounds at Däbrä Tabor in previous times, included chiefs great 
and small together with their followers, servants carrying messages to or from 
provincial governors, persons coming from the remotest parts of the empire, 
Oromos bearing gifts to the king who threatened to conquer their lands, priests, 
and Arabs coming to request permission to trade in the empire. The chamber 
would thus be thronged with ‘persons of all countries, all languages, all 
customs, and all religions, who had a single aspiration, that of seeing and 
speaking with the King of Kings '.??6 

The second building, which, according to Winstanley, was somewhat larger, 
was reserved for the emperor’s audiences, and also served as a court of justice. 
On the right as one entered were the monarch’s favourite horses and mules 
tethered between the colonnade and the wall, while slightly to the left of the 
rear of the room, under a red and green canopy, was a throne on which the 
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sovereign would sit when pronouncing sentenoce.??' Winstanley says that this 
room was ' without ornament or furniture, nor was there any carpet on the 
ground which was bare and unboarded ',?5 but Matteucci, who attended a 
banquet, remarks that the floor was then covered with dried grass and hay. 
Yohannes was seated on a silk-covered divan, while to the right three horses 
and four mules munched hay and flour and sipped water. The Italian visitors, 
who were assigned a stretch of floor between the emperor and the animals, lay 
on an old Persian carpet, while several groups of chiefs sat in the centre of the 
room, and were served by a host of slaves??? 

The third building constituted the private chamber of the monarch, and it 
was there that he slept, dined, and received courtesy calls from visitors. The 
Italian travellers, who were themselves received in this third house, relate that 
Yohannes was seated Arab-style on his alga, or couch, which was covered with 
a large carpet, several silk cloths, and two large cushions, thus giving it an 
* original and elegant appearance ’.2°° The room, which was illumined only by 
two open doors, one opposite the other, had no other furniture than the divan, 
which occupied a large part of its area, but behind it on the wall was a rifle, 
a round buffalo-skin shield richly worked with silver, and two silver-decorated 
spears. The floor was covered with carpets and freshly cut grass.??! 

The remaining houses in the compound consisted of huts of simple con- 
struction which had been erected, Bianchi says, in two or three days and lacked 
any claim to distinction. These huts, if small, were held up by a single central 
pole which was fixed to the middle of the roof and ran down to the ground, 
but if large were additionally supported by five or six poles placed around the 
interior of the wall. In such houses transverse poles with walls of wickerwork 
were sometimes fitted, thus forming a number of rooms, some of which were 
used for keeping horses, mules, donkeys, cows, goats, and sheep.?*? 

During the emperor's residence at Sämära there was a considerable amount 
of building and rebuilding in the palace area. Shortly before the arrival of the 
Italian travellers three new, well-constructed buildings were erected immediately 
outside the enclosure, and were surrounded by a special palisade. Within this 
enclosure a large tent, a gift from Menehk who had earlier received it from the 
Italian geographical expedition, was also put up and placed at the disposal of 
the Italian party, as well as other later visitors.? Not long afterwards the 
platform over the gateway to the enclosure was fitted with a conical thatched 
roof?! A short while later one of the three circular palace buildings was 
replaced by a rectangular stone-roofed construction created by two Italian 
craftsmen, the brothers Giacomo and Giuseppe Naretti.?39 

By the time of Rohlfs's visit in 1881 the imperial compound had in fact 
been largely rebuilt. On passing through the afore-mentioned gateway, which 
the German described as crowded with officials, palace servants, and peasants 
bearing gifts or taxes, the visitor found himself in an entirely new rectangular 
entrance hall, 100 metres long by 20 wide, which had a gabled roof of obviously 
foreign design. In this chamber there were four rows of soldiers armed with 
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Remington rifles captured from the Egyptians, and many nobles in black or 
brightly coloured skins with blue and red shields decorated with silver or filigree 
gold, the ensemble presenting a picturesque appearance. This hall led on to 
one of the remaining circular buildings, likewise full of officials and other 
functionaries. It was here that during the rains, the emperor delivered justice. 
The visitor passed thence to a courtyard at the end of which were some steep 
stone steps which led up to another new building constructed by Giacomo 
Naretti. Likened by Rohlfs to a country house in the mountains of Umbria or 
Emilia, i6 was made of blocks of unworked basalt held together with cement, 
and a low gabled roof. The interior consisted of but a couple of rooms, from the 
rear one of which the emperor could pass directly into his round houses. The 
front chamber, in which the traveller was received, was ten metres long by 
eight wide, and illumined by a single open door. Here again almost the sole 
item of furniture was the imperial divan decorated with beautiful carpets, furs, 
and carpets of silk, upon which Yohannes, enveloped in his $ämma, sat Turkish- 
style between two cushions, while two painted white seats with red silk cushions 
were supplied for his visitors. The walls were covered with dazzling white 
$ümmas, with red borders, while several niches contained beautiful gold and 
silver jugs and cups of Ethiopian workmanship. The floor was covered with 
soft Persian carpets.?99 

Yet another building erected at this time was the church of Heruy Giyorgis, 
a large rectangular building of stone some 26 metres long by 16 wide which 
stands to the south of Samara. Apparently also built with Naretti’s help it 
today contains the throne, flag, spear, and hand-bell of its imperial founder. 

Naretti, who is perhaps best known as the carpenter responsible for Emperor 
Yohannes’s throne,” was, we may add, perhaps the principal foreigner 
associated with the town in this period. He had married Theresa Zander who 
had been born there. The daughter by an Ethiopian wife of the German 
artist of that name, she had been educated by Swedish missionaries in Eritrea,?*® 
and, according to Agmase Mäkonnen, was locally known by the Ethiopian 
name of Abozanaé. 

The emperor's establishment at Däbrä Tabor was fortified at this time 
with four large ‘cannon of eight’, ‘the glorious triumphs’, as Matteucci 
observes, of the victories of Emperor Yohannes over the Egyptians in 1875-6. 
These weapons were placed on the right of the entrance to the first of the three 
royal buildings.?? Though these guns have long since disappeared the ruins of 
Emperor Yohannes’s capital at Sämära can still be seen.?49 

Däbrä Tabor during these years continued to hold a large Monday market 
which was supplemented by smaller onesin the area. Onesuch market which may 
well have gained prominence in this period was the present-day Saturday market 
which was held in the vicinity of Sämära, to the east of Däbrä Tabor. This 
market, according to Abbäbäw Yegzaw, is referred to as Sämära market and 
subject to the control of the Aläqa of Emperor Yohannes's church of Heruy 
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Giyorgis. Prices, according to Rohlfs, were cheap, since for a dollar one could 
purchase 30 or 40 pounds of coffee, three or four dyed ox-skins, or a well-made 
shield of buffalo or rhinoceros skin.?#1 

The plain below the town was stil used, as in former days, for military 
displays. Bianchi tells of hundreds of cavalry and thousands of infantry taking 
part in manoeuvres and martial sports. The mock battles of the cavalry, 
Matteucci recalls, provided a ' surprising spectacle'. Members of the court, 
chiefs, and officials dressed in skin cloaks and coloured shirts, enveloped in 
white Sémmas, armed with shields, spears, and swords, and mounted on fine 
large horses with trappings richly decorated with silver, presented a ' stupendous 
scene'. Emperor Yohannes, like Ras Ali before him, shared in the sport, and 
was no whit less dextrous than his followers.?# The emperor, like his pre- 
decessors, would also often visit near-by sites. Matteucci records for example 
that the imperial camp was on one occasion situated an hour and a half's 
distance south of the town on the hill of Jan Gafat,*44 and consisted of a group 
of huts, surrounded by soldiers’ tents which Yohannes always had at his 
camps.*45 

Däbrä Tabor was affected during this period by Emperor Yohannes's 
insistence that Muslims throughout the empire should embrace the Christian 
faith. Many Muslims accordingly adopted names consonant with the dominant 
faith, as recalled by Nágadras Hudi Flate of Mahdära Maryam, who states that 
his grandfather Shaykh ‘Abd al-Qädir assumed the name Abba Wäldä 
Giyorgis.?46 


The death of Yohannes and the rise of Menelik, whose capital and power 
base was further south in Shoa, led almost inevitably to a decline in the status 
of Däbrä Tabor. The town nevertheless remained a significant provincial 
capital. It was for a time the residence and seat of administration of Ras 
Züwde, a governor of Begemdir who rebelled against Menelik but was later 
pardoned,”*’ and, after 1901, of Ras Gugsa Wale, the husband of Menelik’s 
daughter Zawditu.*** Gugsa, who was referred to by chronicler Gäbrä Sellase 
as ' the second Gugsa ’, an allusion of course to Ras Gugsa Mersa, the original 
founder of the town,? played an important role in its development, for, 
abandoning Emperor Yohannes’s establishment at Sámüra,?9 he placed his 
camp on a hill to the north-west of the earlier camp of Ras Ali and Emperor 
Tewodros,?! and a few years later, according to local tradition, the first 


E 


eucalyptus trees were planted, and the first wells dug.?9? Later, in the early . 


twentieth century, the town was linked with Wara Illu, and thence to the 
capital and the principal centres in the empire,?5? by a telegraph line laid by an 
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Italian engineer Dominico Tavano, and operated at Däbrä Tabor by one of his 
compatriots. called Piga.: Subsequently, around 1907-8, the town's com- 
munications with Gojjam and Shoa were improved by the repair, on the orders 
of Menelik and Gugsa, of the old bridge over the Blue Nile.2% This was a 
valuable development, for the river, according to the German traveller Jacques 
Faitlovitch, had previously been impassable between July and January.?5 
Däbrä Tabor was on a convenient caravan track from Gondar across Gojjam 
to Shoa, and was also connected with Lalibala and Lasta, as noted in the second 
decade of the century by the Italian physician Lincoln De Castro.?57 

Däbrä Tabor, though less important than in Yohannes's day, maintained 
much of its earlier significance both as an administrative and commercial 
centre, as recognized by the Italian traveller Dante Odorizzi who remarked in 
1903 that it was ‘a vast city ”, and one of the principal settlements of central 
Ethiopia,?59 an opinion which was shared by Faitlovitch.?*9 Odorizzi, obviously 
taken with the place, described it as essentially a town of flowers. ' There are’, 
he exclaimed, ‘ flowers and scents everywhere, on the roads, on the slope of the 
hillock on which the city stands, and between the houses which seem submerged 
in high grass and a coloured wave of flowers’. These included jasmine, acacia, 
and wild roses, and gave the city ‘a seductive smile’ which ‘danced amid 
roses ’.260 Commercially the town possessed one of the most important markets 
in central Ethiopia, as Odorizzi and Faitlovitch both note.?9! Another Italian, 
Carlo Annaratone, recorded that Dáübrà Tabor now held two markets, a 
Saturday one as well as the Monday one reported by earlier travellers, and was 

‘renowned for horses and especially for riding mules *.?9? 

The population, as in former times, consisted largely of the followers of the 
local ruler, ie. Ras Gugsa for much of this period. The place, the Italian 
geographer Maurizio Rava remarked in 1908, was thus ‘ above all a camp of 
soldiers ',?93 but there were also, according to the French Duchesne-Fournet 
mission, ‘numerous priests ”,264 besides ‘ beggars dressed in skins’ as Rava 
notes.?95 The size of the population was, as previously, difficult to assess. Rava 
estimated that it consisted of ‘four or five thousand inhabitants, about two 
thousand of which are the armed followers of the Ras ”,%%6 while Faitlovitch 
wrote of ‘ a few thousand people, largely soldiers of the Ras’, living in ' a few 
hundred huts 2% Annaratone, on the other hand, a few years later observed, 
with probable exaggeration, that the town had ‘over 10,000 inhabitants, 
without taking count of the number of soldiers which fluctuated with the 
presence or absence of the chief ?.268 

By the early twentieth century many of the buildings erected at Samara 
during the reign of Yohannes were in ruins, as Faitlovitch notes,?9 and the 
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attention of foreign observers was mainly directed to those constructed by the 
ruling lord. The palace itself, which was situated in an area often referred to 
as juba, or forest—an indication that it was earlier covered with trees—was 
surrounded by a wall of stones held together without mortar by poles stuck in 
the ground about half a metre from each other, surmounted with a hedge of 
red thorns. Within this enclosure the visitor had to pass, Rava says, through 
many hedges arranged like a maze. In the middle were a number of houses, 
some of them of wattle and mud and others of masonry, with thatehed roofs 
projecting well beyond their walls, and ceilings interlaced with brightly painted 
straw and wood such as Däbrä Tabor had seen before. These buildings included 
the private apartments of the Ras, a banqueting hall, and some store-houses.?”° 
The private building of the Ras was circular with a ceiling of bright colours. 
The banqueting hall was a rectangular building 24 metres long by 14 metres 
wide consisting of a single room. It had a ceiling of brilliant colours, an internal 
colonnade of poles painted in red, yellow, and blue, with pieces of cloth instead 
of window panes, and contained low basket tables on which food and drink were 
served." The palace compound, which caught the eye of many travellers? 
was later visited by a British woman, Rosita Forbes, who remarked in 1925 that 
it consisted of ‘a number of large huts, some square, some round, with an 
imposing quadrangle, which seems to hang over the very edge of the cliff, 
looking south towards Mahadera Maryam ’, while on the other three sides the 
‘mushroom town’ was scattered ‘pell-mell over several slopes, sometimes 
struggling amidst scrub and stunted trees ?.273 
Ras Gugsa attempted a certain amount of building and renovation in and 
around Dibra Tabor. The British Consul R. E. Cheesman noted in the 1920's 
that the governor ' had a passion for building new churches’, and somewhat 
critically added : 
* He spent all his spare time and money on building them round Debra 
Tabor, where there were already plenty of churches for the people's needs. . . . 
l was invited to see his latest architectural effort, the church of Inatu 
Mariam. ... The Ras was waiting me there and proudly showed one over it, 
climbing and stumbling over piles of rock that were dumped there awaiting 
the attention of the masons, so that we both narrowly escaped sprained 
ankles. Swarms of retainers dashed here and there getting in everyone's 
way ’.274 
Gugsa in fact made a mark on the town, for besides building his palace, the 
ruins of which can still be seen near the present-day police station, and the 
above-mentioned church Ennatitu Maryam he also rebuilt the churches of 
Iyasus, Lejitu Maryam, and Tegur Mika’el, and redecorated Emperor 
Yohannes’s church of Heruy Giyorgis. The town had at this time a number of 
skilled church painters, among them Aläqas Kassa, Alamu, Báyyünü, and 
Amrot.?75 


Ras Gugsa Wale was succeeded as governor of Begemdir in 1930 by Ras 
Kassa Haylu's son Däjjazmaë Wind Bäwäsän whose residence was in Däbrä 
Tabor. Soon after his appointment a group of local Muslim traders, followers 
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of the prophet Shaykh Zákaryas,"5 requested the Seventh Day Adventist 
Mission in Asmara to open a hospital at Däbrä Tabor. A mission and hospital 
was duly established on land provided by the government on the western side 
of the Ajbar field. The emperor and Dàjjazmaó Wand Bäwäsän contributed 
30,000 and 10,000 dollars respectively to the hospital which was run by a 
Norwegian, Dr. Gunnar Gundmundsen.?" 

Däbrä Tabor was occupied by Italian troops under the Fascist general 
Achille Starace on 28 April 1936.75 On 19 May the Italian government decreed 
that one of the five principal roads of the empire was to be built from Gondar 
via Dabra Tabor to Düse."? Work in this mountainous region was started at 
both ends of the proposed road, but was handicapped by the operations of the 
Ethiopian patriots and made but slow progress.?8 Several roads were, however, 
constructed within the town where an air-strip was cleared.?9! There was also 
a certain amount of new building in the town, mainly in stone and cement. 
The town plan was influenced by the fascist racial policy of preventing the 
‘promiscuous cohabitation’ of Italians and 'natives'.99? As a result the 
buildings for Italians were mainly constructed to the south of Ras Gugsa’s 
palace on flat land to the south-west of the Ajbar field. These buildings, which 
are rectangular in shape and strictly aligned with each other, include the present 
administrative offices and an Italian church a little way up a hill behind them. 
The Italians also established a primary school?9? and operated a multi- 
purpose clinic as well as a specialized clinic for the treatment of venereal 
diseases.?9* The administration also rebuilt Tewodros’s old church of Mädhane 
Alam, which had been largely destroyed when earlier hit by lightning, and, 
as we have seen, erected the great bell which Tewodros had brought from 
Géndar. Being generally sympathetic to Islam, they also took steps for the 
erection of the town’s first mosque which was completed shortly after the 
Fascist surrender of the town on 1 July 1941. This period also witnessed a 
. considerable expansion of the eucalyptus tree and the digging of many wells.?86 


The history of Däbrä Tabor, one of the major provincial capitals of nine- 
teenth- and early twentieth-century Ethiopia and an imperial city during two 
successive reigns, is at once illustrative of the continuity and the instability of 
such settlements. The place was selected, as we have seen, early in the 
nineteenth century by Ras Gugsa Mersa who was probably attracted by several 
fairly obvious geographical factors, among them the site's central location in 
Begemdir, its position on an imposing and easily defendable mountain, the 
vicinity of abundant pastures, and a good supply of water. Having established 
his camp on the mountain Ras Gugsa proceeded to build himself a palace, thus 
endowing the settlement with an element of permanence, while the presence 


376 D. Crummey, ‘Shaikh Zacharias: an Ethiopian prophet’, Journal of Ethiopian Studies, 
x, 1, 1972, 55-66. 

277 Information kindly provided by Dr. Kristian Hogganvik of the Seventh Day Adventist 
mission, Dabri Tabor. 

278 A. Starace, La marcia sw Gondar, Milano, 1936, 113-20. 

279 G. Cobolli-Gigli, Strade imperiale, Milano, 1938, 13-14. 

280 * Tl opera pubbliche ', Gli Annali dell’ Africa Italiana, x1, 4, 1939, 352-3, 355-6. - 

281 < Le communicazioni e i trasporti ', Gli Annali dell Africa Italiana, x1, 4, 1939, 464-5. 

382 * Le amministrazioni municipali nei maggiori centri urbani nell’ A.O.1.’, in Africa Orientale 
Italiana, Opera per l'organizzazione civile in Africa Orientale Italiana, Addis Abeba, 1939, 210. 

283 * La scuola e le istituzioni educative’, Gli Annali dell Africa Italiana, Tm, 1, 1940, 687. 

284‘ I servizi sanitari ', Gli Annali dell’ Africa Italiana, xix, 1, 1940, 823-4. 

286 ! La tutela dei culti ', Gli Annali dell’ Africa Italiana, xu, 1, 1940, 703. 

286 Great Britain, Ministry of Information, The Ábyssinian campaigns, London, 1942, 137. 
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of the chief’s courtiers, soldiers, and camp-followers gave the place a con- 
siderable population and led to the growth of a market of no mean importance. 
By the time of Gugsa's death in 1825 Däbrä Tabor was apparently such a 
flouxishing centre that its founder's heirs and successors apparently saw no need 
or advantage in transferring their headquarters to any other site. Though 
almost razed to the ground in 1835 and pillaged in 1842 and twice more in 
1853 the town thus remained the capital of the dynasty of Ras Gugsa, and 
notably of Ras Ah Alula who ruled there from around 1831 to 1854, and is 
remembered as a great builder of churches. 

The geographical factors which had led to the original selection of the site, 
and the political significance which the town had acquired during the Gugsa 
dynasty, doubtless influenced Emperor Tewodros in establishing himself at or 
around Däbrä Tabor on a number of occasions, and in making it his first capital 
after his destruction of the old city of Gondar in 1866. Though he dismantled 
much of Däbrä Tabor before leaving for Máqdála only two years later his 
presence in the town, if only for a short while, doubtless also contributed to its 


importance in the eyes of Emperor Yohannes. The latter, though moving the . 


site of his camp, resided in the area, and made 16 his capital on several occasions 
in the first part of his reign. The presence of this succession of rulers, and the 
host of followers who accompanied any Ethiopian potentate of former times, 
laid the basis of Däbrä Tabor’s greatness, and were the cause of its relatively 
large population, as well as of palaces and churches which made the city in its 
day one of the finest in the empire. 

Däbrä Tabor, like other settlements depending essentially on the presence 
of a ruler, nevertheless, lost much of its raison d’être whenever its master left, 
either in the course of campaign or, as in the case of Emperors Tewodros or 
Yohannes, if he chose to transfer his headquarters elsewhere. The destruction 
of the city by the first of these sovereigns, its abandonment by both, and the 
subsequent residence of Emperor Menelik elsewhere, led to a sharp fall in the 
population, the suspension of imperial building activity, the decline of com- 
merce and thus to the arrest of urban growth. The development of the town 
was also hindered by the shifting of its centre eastwards to Simara by Emperor 
Yohannes and north-westwards by Ras Gusa Wäle. By the early twentieth 
century Dübrà Tabor, once a great imperial metropolis, had once more been 
reduced to the status of & modest provincial capital. . 


A LETTER ATTRIBUTED TO CYRIL OF JERUSALEM 
ON THE REBUILDING OF THE TEMPLE 


By 8. P. Brocx 


Before he set off on his fatal Persian expedition Julian appears io have 
issued certain instructions about the rebuilding of the Temple in Jerusalem.’ 
Whether the initiative for this came from the Jewish community, or was from 
the emperor himself, is unclear, the sources being as divided on this point as they 
are on the exact nature of the events that brought the work to a halt. According 
to Ammianus Marcellinus, the one pagan account that survives,’ 

*... magnitudine operum gestiens propagare, ambitiosum quondam apud 

Hierosolymam templum, quod post multa et interneciva certamina, 

obsidiente Vespasiano, posteaque Tito, aegre est expugnatum, instaurare 

sumptibus cogitabat immodicis, negotiumque maturandum Alypio dederat 

Antiochensi, qui oltm Britannias curaverat pro praefectis. cum itaque rei 

idem fortiter instaret Alypius, mvaretque provinciae rector, metuendi globi 

flammarum prope fundamenta crebris assultibus erumpentes, fecere locum 
exustis aliquotiens operantibus inaccessum, hocque modo elemento destina- 
tius repellente, cessavit inceptum '. 
Christian writers too, among whom Ephrem and Gregory Nazianzen are the 
earliest, recount with immodest glee a whole series of miraculous happenings 
that successfully cut short the work. 

Whether or not M. Adler was correct in seeing the opening of Cregory's 
‘Second invective against Julian ’ as the actual starting-point for all she later 
Christian embellishments,* it would seem certain that (often conflicting) 
accounts of miraculous events at Jerusalem in May 363 were spread orally over 
a wide area within a short period of time. 

b One of the puzzling things about the attempted rebuilding of the Temple 
has always been the silence of the bishop of Jerusalem at the time, the famous 
Cyril. It is true that, in his fifteenth Catechetical oration, dating “rom the 
350’s, he does make the prediction that the Temple will never be rebuilt, 
referring to Matthew xxiv, 2,9 which implies at least the existence of ar interest 
in the possibility ; but no further reference to the Temple is to be found in his 
extant writings. It was, then, with considerable interest and curiosity that 
I first read, in a modern Syriae manuscript, a letter attributed to Cyr:l on this 

' very subject. 

The manuscript in question is Harvard Syriae 99," a miscellaneous collection 


1 The following text is published by kind permission of the Harvard College Librery and the 
Trustees of the British Library. A brief outline of the letter will be found in my ‘ The rebuilding 
of the Temple under Julian: a new source’, PEQ, July-December 1976, 103-7. 

2 See in general J. Vogt, Kaiser Julian und das Judentum, Leipzig, 1939, 46-59 : M. Adler, 
‘The Emperor Julian and the Jews’, JQE, v, July 1893, 615-51; W. Bacher, ' Stetements of 
a contemporary of the Emperor Julian on the rebuilding of the Temple’ [R. Ahs], JQR, x, 
October 1898, 168-72; J. Levy (Hans Lewy), ' Julian and the rebuilding of the Temple’ [in 
Hebrew], Zion, NS, vi, 1941, 1-32, reprinted in ‘Olamot nifgashim, second ed., Jerusalem, 1969, 
221-64. 

^ 3 * History °, xxim.1.2-3. 

4 Adler, op. cit., 634. 

$*,, . had so noteworthy an event happened in his own see, surely he (sc. Cyril) would have 
been the first to record it’, Adler, op. cit., 649. 

6 Catech., xv.15 (in PG, xxx, col. 889). Cyril's interest in the Gospel prediotion is noted 

. by a number of later writers, e.g. Rufinus, Socrates, Agapius. (Section 3 of Catech., xv is known 
in Syriac from a number of florilegia, e.g. British Library, Add. 7190, fol. 200b; add. 17191, 
fol. 55a; Add. 14538, fol. 31b.) 

7 No. 91 in L. H. Titterton’s typescript catalogue. 
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of texts in a recent west Syrian hand, dated 1899. The title of the piece (to be 
found on folios 1885-190a) reads as follows. 

‘On how many miracles took place when the Jews received the order to 
rebuild the Temple, and the signs which occurred in the region of Asia. The 
letter, which was sent from the holy Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, concerning 
the Jews, when they wanted to rebuild the Temple, and (how) the land was 
shaken, and mighty prodigies took place, and fire consumed great numbers 
of them, and many Christians (too) perished ’. 

Fortunately the Syriae letter can be taken back at once to the sixth century, 
since the opening sections are to be found in British Library, Add. 14609, 
folio 122a-b, dated by Wright to that century (probably 586-7). There the 
title is simply ‘ Letter of Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem ’. 

No trace of such a letter seems to be known from any other source, not 
even among the fairly extensive spuria of Cyril, to be found in Árabic.9 It is, 
indeed, something of a puzzle, for, while one's initial reaction is that it is most 
unlikely to be genuine, the details it gives are not obviously derived from any 
of the many legendary accounts available in both Greek and Syriae, even 
though there are obvious parallels here and there. Furthermore, the letter 
gives a precise day and date to the event, Monday, 19 lyyar, a.c. 674 (= May 
363): a check in the table provided in V. Grumel's La chronologie ? shows that 
in 363, 19 May did indeed fall on a Monday. This is not the sort of information 
a late compiler is likely to get right, nor is he likely to have hit upon the correct 
day by mere chance.i0 

Moreover, while the earthquake is said to have taken place on Monday, 
19 Iyyar, the actual digging of the foundations in preparation for the rebuilding 
seems to have begun the previous day, 18 lyyar. Now 18 Iyyar by the lunar 
calendar is the day on which the mysterious Jewish semi-festival Lag ba-'Omer 
(33rd day of the ‘Omer period) falls. Although the Iyyar of our letter belongs 
to the Julian calendar, and not the lunar, it so happens that in 363 the lunar 
Nisan and Iyyar coincided exactly with the Julian April and May.!? It is hard 
to believe that there is no connexion between the two. 

Enough has been said, then, to indicate that we have here a text which at 
least merits our curiosity, if not our credence. Further discussion of the letter's 
provenance and date, however, will best be left until after the text and transla- 
tion (to which I append a brief commentary, concerned with points of detail 
that arise) have first been presented. 


8 G. Graf, Gesch. der christl. arab. Literatur (Studi e Testi, 118), Rome, 1944, 1, 335—7. Nor is 
there any mention in the ‘ Life of St. Cyril’, in Armenian, published by E. Bihain, Le Muséon, 
LXXVI, 3-4, 1963, 319-48. 

8 pp. 316-17. 

10 19 Tyyar fell on a Monday 14 times in the century A.D. 300-400. The day could of course 
be worked out by someone with access to Easter tables. 

1I am most grateful to Dr. N. L. Rabinovitch for pointing this out to me after an earlier 
form of this paper had been read at a meeting of the British Association for Jewish Studies, 
in Oxford, July 1975. For an element of uncertainty about the exact day, Sunday or Monday, 
of the commencement of the rebuilding, see p. 277, n. 46. 

1? See the table in E. Mahler, Handbuch der judischen Chronologie, repr. Hildersheim, 1967, 531 
{the next year when this occurred was 420). 

13 I use Harvard Syr. 99 as the basis for the text, since 1t alone is complete; the variants of 
Add. 14609 are given in the apparatus to the text and notes to the translation {a leaf 15 missing 
after fol. 122 in this manuscript, with the result that $$ 7-12 are lost). It is of course likely that 
in general Add. 14609 will offer a more reliable text, and in a few places it preserves readings 
which alter the sense of the passage: see p. 274, n. 21, pp. 274-275, n. 31-2, p. 276, n. 35. The 
following symbols are employed. 

A = Add. 14609. 

B = Harvard Syr. 99. 

( ) = contraction resolved. 
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26. om. 7 
7. 1+ «55993. 


Translation ^ 

On how many miracles took place when the Jews received the order to rebuild 
the Temple, and the signs which occurred in the region of Asia.® 

116 The letter, which was sent from the holy Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, 
concerning the Jews, when they wanted to rebuild the Temple, and (on how) 
the land was shaken, and mighty prodigies took place, and fire consumed 
great numbers of them, and many Christians (too) perished. 

2 To? my beloved brethren, bishops, priests, and deacons of the Church of 
Christ 18 in ‘every district: greetings, my brethren.!? "The punishment of our 
Lord 2° is sure, and His sentence (äropaois) that He gave concerning the city 
of the crucifiers is faithful, and with our own eyes we have received a fearful 
sight ?!; for?? truly did the Apostle say that ‘there is nothing greater than 
the love of God ?.?3 Now, while the earth was shaking *4 and the entire people 
suffering,” I have not neglected to write to you about everything that has 
taken place here.?f 


8 At the digging of the foundations of Jerusalem, "which had been ruined . 


because of the killing of its Lord, the land shook considerably,*’ and there were 
great ?* tremors in the towns ?? round about. 

4 Now even though the person bringing the letter is slow, nevertheless I 
shall still write and inform you that we are all well, by the grace of God and the 
aid of 9? prayer. Now I think that you are concerned for us, ' (and) our minds 
were tearing us—not only our own, but all our brethren's as well, who are 
with us, that I should tell you too about what happened amongst us.?! 

5 "We have not written to you at length, beyond the earthquake that took 


14 I translate B; the main variants of A are given in the footnotes. 

15 Letter of Cyril bishop of Jerusalem. 

16 À omits $ 1. 

V. pr. Cyril bishop of Jerusalem. 

18 our Lord. 

18 in all regions. 

20 With (m) our Lord punishment. 

*! in our own sight it specifically received it; greetings ! 

22 Just as, my brothers. 

23 om. of God. 

*4 shook. 

?5 world suffered. 

28 om. here. 

?? the land suffered specifically. - 
38 om. great. 

28 4. and cities. 

30 L your. 

#1 seeing that we too, because we (were) there, struggled for ourselves. 
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place at God’s (behest). For many Christians too living in these regions, as 
well as the majority of the ?? Jews, perished at that scourge—and not just in 
the earthquake, but also as a result of fire and in the heavy * rain they had. 

6 At the outset, when they wanted to lay the foundations of the Temple 
on the Sunday previous to the earthquake, there were "strong winds and 
storms,*4 with the result that they were unable to lay the "Temple's foundations 
that day.% It was on that very night that the great earthquake occurred, and 
we "were all % in the church of the Confessors, engaged in prayer. After this 
we left to go to the Mount of Olives, which is situated to the east of Jerusalem, 
where % our Lord was raised to His glorious % Father. We went out into the 
middle of the city, reciting a psalm,*? and we passed 4 the graves of the prophets 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, and we besought the Lord of the prophets that, through 
the prayers of His prophets and apostles, His truth might be seen by His 
worshippers in the face of the audacity of the Jews # who had crucified Him. 

7 Now they *? (sc. the Jews), wanting to imitate * us, were running to the 
place where their synagogue usually gathered, and they found the synagogue 
doors closed. They were greatly amazed at what had happened and stood 
around in silence and fear when suddenly the synagogue doors opened of their 
own accord, and out of the building there came forth fire, which licked up the 
majority of them, and most of them collapsed and perished in front of the 
building. The doors then closed of their own accord, while the whole city 
looked on at what was happening, and the entire populace, Jew and Christian 
alike, cried out with one voice, saying ‘ There is but one God, one Christ, who 
is victorious’; and the entire people rushed off and tore down the idols and 
(pagan) altars that were in the city, glorifying and praising Christ, and con- 
fessing that He is the Son of the Living God. And they drove out the demons 
of the city, and the Jews, and the whole city received the sign of baptism, 
Jews as well as many pagans, all together, so that we thought that there was 
. not a single person left in the city who had not received the sign (onuetov) or 
mark (rüros) of the living Cross in heaven. And it instilled great fear in all. 

8 And the entire people thought that, after these signs which our Saviour 
gave us in His Gospel, the fearful (second) coming of the day of resurrection 
had arrived. With trembling of great joy we received something of the sign 
(onpetov) of Christ's crucifixion, and whosoever did not believe in his mind 
found his clothes openly reprove him, having the mark of the cross stained 
on them. 

9 As for the statue (avdpids) of Herod which stood in Jerusalem, which the 
Jews had thrown down in (an act of) supplication (?) (déyors), the city ran and 
set it up where it had been standing. 

10 Thus we felt compelled to write to you the truth of these matters, that 


3? Not only were we not harmed by the earthquake that took place at God's (behest), but no 
Christian who was here (was harmed), but many. 

33 om. heavy. : 

31 winds and strong storms. 

35 the foundations as they had wanted; for it was in their mind to lay the Temple's founda- 
tions the following day. 

36 fled and took refuge in. 

37 whence. 

38 om. glorious. 

3? psalms. 

40 L between. 

41 those (who). 

42 the Jews. 

48 The folio of A containing the rest of the letter is lost. 
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everything that is written about Jerusalem should be established in truth, that 
* no stone shall be left in it that will not be upturned ?. 

11 Now we should like to write down for you the names of the towns which 
were overthrown: Beit Gubrin—more than half of it; part of Baishan, the 
whole of Sebastia and its territory (ywpa), the whole of Nikopolis and its 
territory (yópa); more than half Lydda and its territory (xpa); about half 
of Ashgelon, the whole of Antipatris and its territory (yópa) ; part of Caesarea, 
more than half Samaria; part of NSL’, a third of Paneas, half of Azotus, part 
of Gophna, more than half Petra (RQM); Hada, a suburb of the city (Jeru- 
salem)—more than half; more than half Jerusalem. And fire came forth and 
consumed the teachers of the Jews. Part of Tiberias too, and its territory 
(xw@pa), more than half 'RDQLY', the whole of Sepphoris (SWPRYN) and its 
territory (ywpa), ‘Aina d-Gader; Haifa (?; HLP) flowed with blood for three 
days; the whole of Japho (YWPY) perished, (and) part of 'D'NWS. 

19 This event took place on Monday at the third hour, and partly at the 
ninth hour of the night. There was great loss of life here. (It was) on 19 Iyyar 
of the year 674 of the kingdom of Alexander the Greek. This year the pagan 
Julian died, and it was he who especially incited the Jews to rebuild the Temple, 
since he favoured them because they had crucified Christ. Justice overtook 
this rebel at his death in enemy territory, and in this the sign of the power of 
the cross was revealed, because he had denied Him who had been hung upon 
it for the salvation and life of all. 

All this that has been briefly written to you took place in actual fact in 
this way. 


Commentary 
The following abbreviations are employed. 

Amm. = Ammianus Marcellinus, ‘ History ’, xx1n.1.2-8 “ [after 380]. 

‘Art, Pass. = Artemi Passio, apud GCS, xxx, 95-6 [eighth century, by John of 
Rhodes, but based on Philostorgius]. 

Chr. 724 = Chronicon anonymum ad annum 724 (ed. E. W. Brooks, Chronica 
minora, 11, CSCO, Ser. Syri, 3, 133; translation below, p. 284). 

Chr. 846 = Chronicon anonymum ad annum 846 (ed. E. W. Brooks, Chronica 
minora, 11, CSCO, Ser. Syri, 3, 199-200; translation below, p. 284). 

Ephrem = Ephrem, Hymni contra Julianum (ed. E. Beck, CSCO, Sor. Syri, 78), 
no. IV (translation below, pp. 283-4; quoted by stanza and line) [363]. 

Greg. = Gregory Nazianzen, ‘ Invective against Julian’, II (in PG, xxxv, 
cols, 668-72) [363 or soon after].45 

MS = Michael the Syrian, ‘ Chronicle’ (ed. J. B. Chabot, rv, 146; translation 
below, pp. 285-6). 

Philostorgius = Philostorgius, Historia Ecclesiastica, v1.9 and 14 (in GCS, 
XXI, 95-6, 99-100) [425/33]. 

Rufinus = Rufinus, Historia Ecclesiastica, x.38-40 (in GCS, rx, 997-8) [403]. 

Socrates — Socrates, Historia Ecclesiastica, 111.20 [after 439]. 

Sozomen = Sozomen, Historia Ecclesiastica, v.22 (in GCS, L, 229-32) [489/50]. 

Theodoret = Theodoret, Historia Ecclesiastica, 111.20 (in GCS, x1xv, 198-200 
[449/50]. 

Theophanes = Theophanes, Chronographia (in PG, cvin, col. 164). 
44 Commentary in M. F. A. Brok, De Perzische expeditie van Keizer Julianus volgens Ammianus 

Marcellinus, Groningen, 1959, 21—5. 


45 363 or 365 according to Vogt, op. cit., 48. J. Bernardi states that there are reasons for 
supposing that it was written in February 364 (see Texte und Untersuchungen, Lx, 1957, p. 177, 
n. 2). 
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9 sentence: i.e. Matt. xxiv, 2 — Mark xiii, 2 = Luke xxi, 6. The same 
word, àmó$aois, occurs in a similar context in Philostorgius. 

the Apostle: not an exact quotation ; the reference is either to 1 Cor. xiii, 13 
or to Eph. in, 19. | 

3 digging: the word htafa is recorded only from the native lexica in Payne 
Smith. 

foundations: these are regularly mentioned in the accounts. 

ruined because . . .: cf. Ephrem, 18, 6, ‘. . . the ruins that their own sins had 
brought about ’. This moral is not drawn in the extant Greek sources. Compare 
also Chr. 724. 

the land shook: the earthquake is mentioned even by Ammianus, and is a 
regular feature in the Christian accounts. 

towns round about: see on § 11. 

5 Christians ... perished: this point is not mentioned in the other accounts. 
If indeed there was an earthquake that put a stop to the work, this at least 
rings true; it is absent, however, from Add. 14609. 

fire: see below. 

heavy rain: not specifically mentioned elsewhere, although several writers 
speak of ‘ storms’. 

6 At the outset: the description so far has been 1n general terms, and the 
author now goes back over the details. 

strong winds: so specifically Ephrem and Theodoret. 

Sunday previous to the earthquake: it is stated later on that the earthquake 
took place in the night of Sunday/Monday.** The same sequence, storms 
followed by earthquake, is found in Art. Pass. and Theodoret. The day is not 
given elsewhere. For the significance of the date, see pp. 279-80, below, on 
Monday, 19 Iyyar. 

that very night: night time is specified by Rufinus, Socrates, Art. Pass. 
(‘ near dawn °) and some of the later accounts. 

we were all in the church of the Confessors : this episode is unique to the letter. 
Just conceivably it could have arisen from a misreading of a passage in 
Greg.: of uév (sc. rÀv 'lovóatow) ws txeredcovres . .. taken as uev ws 
txerev(a)ovres .... Since, however, the letter nowhere else shows a direct 
knowledge of Greg., this suggestion can carry little conviction. No ' church of 
the Confessors ' is known from Jerusalem, and, while this might simply be due 
to the writer's ignorance of local topography, it seems more likely that under- 
lying the Syriac here is the Greek Mapr/piov, the term by which the Con- 
stantinian edifice was generally known in the fourth century; cf. H. Vincent 
and F. M. Abel, Jérusalem. rr. Jérusalem nouvelle, Paris, 1914, 188-9. 

graves of the prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah: what 1s now known as the 
‘tomb of Absalom ' was regarded by early Christian pilgrims as that of Isaiah 
(e.g. the Bordeaux pilgrim of 333: P. Geyer, Itinera Hierosolymitana (CSEL, 
xxxix), 23). No tomb of Jeremiah was ever known in or near Jerusalem 
(though his ‘ pit’ was shown, e.g. Nicephorus, HE, vir.30, in PG, oxrvi, 
col. 115). This could again be an error of ignorance on the writer's part, but 
on the other hand it is very possible that ‘ Jeremiah’ is a corruption (easy in 


48 In B the work on the foundations clearly began on the Sunday, but A (see p. 275, n. 35) 
implies that only the preparatory digging took place that day, and that the rebuilding was to 
take place on the Monday, i.e. 19 Iyyar, the day after Lag ba-'Omer. 

47 Note that A, of the sixth century, already has ‘ Jeremiah ?. 
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Syriae script) of ‘ Zechariah ’,48 whose tomb in the Kidron valley was regularly 
visited by pilgrims,‘ alongside that of Isaiah. 

synagogue: corresponds to TO iepóv of Greg. A synagogue is mentioned 
only in Art. Pass.: (orod Te ris Ailas your lepovcaÀqu) 7) mapa tiv 
ouvayæynv TOv lóvóatov, moots TÀv cipguévowv kareveyÜctaa. üvetÀev, rip 
Te ékpayéy admAws mAeiorous loëdaious karékavaev. 

7 doors ... fire: there were at least four different versions current con- 
cerning the appearance of the fire. 

(1) It came out of a building (rò 'vepóv Greg.), whose doors opened of their 
own a&ccord; so Greg. Ephrem, and our letter (which alone identifies the 
building as a synagogue). The episode of the automatic opening of the door is 
probably a motif borrowed from Josephus, BJ, vi.293, where the eastern gate 
of the Temple opens of its own accord at the sixth hour of the night (note that 
Gregory, unsuitably in the context, uses the term ‘ Temple’; our letter is more 
realistic !). The ‘ fire’, on the other hand, could derive from Zech. xi, 1 (cf. BT, 
Yoma 39b). 

(2) It comes from the foundations: so John Chrysostom (in PG, L, col. 568, 
and PG, rv, col. 285), Sozomen (with two slightly different versions), Theodoret, 
and Chr. 846. 

(3) It comes from heaven and consumes the builders’ tools: so Socrates 
and MS. 

(4) The outbreak was caused by the collapse of the stoa of Aila near the 
synagogue: so Art. Pass. (quoted above); compare also Rufinus. 

* There is but one God, one Christ’: compare Socrates, where, although the 
Jews ‘ confessed Christ, calling him God’, they are not baptized, as is implied 
below. Conversions are mentioned in Sozomen, but as the result of the next 
miracle. 

8 (second) coming: not mentioned in the other accounts, but compare 
Cyril, Catechesis, xv.15. 

the mark of the cross: evidently this refers to the appearance of luminous 
crosses on people's clothes, found in most accounts, but not in the earliest, by 
Ephrem. 

found his clothes openly reprove him: various versions of this episode are to 
be found : 

(1) Crosses appear on clothes of believers and unbelievers, but the latter 
are distinguished by being murky: so our letter (for the appearance of the 
crosses on clothes of Christians, compare Rufinus, Theophanes (where the 
crosses are black on those of some of the unbelieving Jews and pagans), 
and MS). 

(2) Murky crosses appear only on the clothing of Jews: so Theodoret (there 
are luminous crosses to be seen in the sky). 

(3) Luminous crosses that cannot be washed off appear only on the clothing 
of Jews: so Socrates, and compare Sozomen and the ‘Chronicle of Seert' 
(PO, v, 2, 229; here they are red). 

(4) Crosses appear on the clothes of Jews and Christians, not only at 
Jerusalem, but also at Antioch: so Theophanes, MS. 


48 of. Vincent and Abel, op. cit, 0, 855-60; J. Jeremias, Heiligengrüber in Jesu Umwelt, 
Gottingen, 1958, 61-7. 

48 e.g. mentioned by the pilgrim Theodosius (Geyer, op. cit., 142). Note also that Isaiah and 
Zechariah are the only two prophets commemorated in the old Jerusalem calendar: cf. A. Renoux, 
in PO, xxxvr, 2, 188. A less likely possibility is that ‘ Jeremiah ’ is a corruption of ‘ Hezekiah’, 
whose tomb was also shown, but the term ‘ prophets’ militates against this. 
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9 statue of Herod :. this mysterious episode has no parallel. Two possibihties 
come to mind: either the whole episode is a corrupt version of the narrative 
about the collapse.of the Stoa of Aelia, found in Sozomen and Theodoret 
(though neither mentions the name) as well as in Art. Pass. (quoted above); 
or (and this seems the more likely) ‘ Herod’ is a corruption of ‘ Hadrian’, 
whose statue is mentioned by the Bordeaux pilgrim of 333 and Jerome at the 
end of the century.5 Jewish hatred for the memory of Hadrian would be 
readily understandable; moreover, it would seem that the statue stood on 
the actual site of the Temple,®! otherwise left in ruins-since A.D. 70, and so 
would have to be removed if the rebuilding was to get under way. 

supplication: the sense of énos here is not at all clear to me. The word 
is recorded in Payne Smith only from the native lexica (in a corrupt form). 

10 no stone: apart from the words ‘in it’ (Matt. ‘ here’, Luke omits), the 
quotation follows the Peshitta of Matt. xxiv, 2 = Luke xxi, 6 (different wording 
in Mark). For the importance of this passage in contemporary polemic, see 
below. 

. lliowns ... overthrown: of the earlier accounts Ari. Pass. provides the 
nearest parallel, naming ‘ Nikopolis, Neapolis, Eleutheropolis, Gaza, and several 
others’. Chr. 724 states that 21 cities were overthrown (exclusive of Jeru- 
salem ?), while Agapius of Mabbug (PO, vu, 4, p. 581) specifies 22 as the number. 
Our letter would appear to give 23 names (22 excluding Jerusalem, 21 excluding 
the suburb ‘ Hada’ as well). This correspondence is remarkable and can hardly 
be attributed to chance; accordingly we have a terminus ante quem of 724 for 
this part of our letter, only preserved in B. 

Of the names the following are problematic (and may well be corrupt). 

NSL’: corruption of NSRT, NSN’, or 'SL ? 

Hada: the nux vocalizes the name, which I am unable to identify. 

'RDQLY': 

‘Aina iler: is this ‘Ain Gadur on the Zerqa * Otherwise perhaps a 
corruption of En Geddi. 

Haifa (manuscript HLF, read HYF ?): perhaps this should not be read as 
a name at all. | 

"D NWS: ? 

12 third hour: this 18 the time given for the appearance of the cross in the 
sky above Jerusalem, described by Cyril in his letter to Constantius. It was 
seen on the ‘ nones of May ' 350 (the year is uncertain, see below, p. 285, n. 66), 
and the event is commemorated in the Jerusalem calendar annually on 7 May. 
Although there seems to be contamination in some of the later accounts of the 
two events, 350 and 363, there is nothing else in the present letter to suggest 
that any borrowing from descriptions of the earlier episode has taken place here. 

ninth hour of the night: i.e. the night of Sunday/Monday. 

Monday 19 Iyyar: see above, p. 268. The only other account to give a 
date is Chr. 724, which, however, provides 27 Iyyar (the syntax of the sentence 


50 In Isaiam (PL, xx1v, 49) and Comm. Matt. (PL, xxvi, 177). For what may be the plinth 
of the statue (wrongly) identified as that of Hadrian, see CJL, m1, Supplement 6639. 

51 This is stated by two eyewitnesses, Origen and the Bordeaux pilgrim, whereas Dio Cassius 
and Jerome imply that a pagan temple had been erected on the former site of the Jewish Temple; 
of. J. Wilkinson, ‘ Christian pilgrims in Jerusalem during the Byzantine period’, PEQ, July- 
December 1976, 75-101. 

53 For archaeological evidence of destruction of buildings m the vicinity of the Temple at 
this time, see B. Mazar, The excavations in the Old City of Jerusalem near the Temple Mount. 
Preliminary report of the second and third seasons, Jerusalem, 1971, 23 (Mazar also publishes here 
an inscription on the masonry below ‘ Robinson's Arch’, containing Isaiah lxvi, 4, which 
certainly belongs to a time when hopes for the restoration of the Temple were running high). 
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in question is awkward, and the editor supplies ‘ Julian was killed ’ as the event 
to which the date refers; it seems preferable, however, to leave the text of the 
manuscript as it stands, in which case the date refers to the destruction of the 
cities). 

À date in May for these events is rather later than the date usually proposed, 
namely February/March, but would in fact suit the climatic conditions of 
Jerusalem better, seeing that February and March fall in the rainy season, and 
so would be unsuitable for such work. 

It has already been pointed out that the digging of the foundations probably 
began on Lag ba-‘Omer. The origins of this semi-festival are shrouded in 
obscurity, and according to fairly late traditions are to be associated either 
with the cessation of a plague that was killing off R. Akiba's disciples, or with 
the day on which manna first began to fall. Neither of these explanations is 
likely to be the true one, and modern scholarship has failed to produce any 
convincing alternative. Since there seems to be no good evidence that Lag 
ba-'Omer was observed at any date prior to the time of the attempted rebuilding 
of the Temple, there is the real possibility that this semi-festival may actually 
have its origins in the events of 363: the outcome of the whole affair would at 
least readily explain the ambiguous nature of the whole festival, as well as the 
silence of the Jewish sources on the matter (which indeed are so late that a 
knowledge of the true origins may not have intentionally been assigned to 
oblivion). Owing to the lack of further evidence, however, it would seem best 
to leave the matter open, and simply to posit some connexion between Lag 
ba-‘Omer and the rebuilding of the Temple: even if the latter is not the origin 
of the observance of 18 Iyyar, and Lag ba-‘Omer is older than Julian’s time, 
the festival could well have been chosen as a propitious day on which to start 
work on the foundations. 


In evaluating this text, we can follow two main lines of approach: external 
attestation and internal criteria. 


(a) External attestation 

The survival of §§ 2-6 in Add. 14609 immediately shows that we are not 
dealing with a recent attribution to Cyril, but with a text of considerable 
antiquity, already current under his name in the sixth century. That an old 
text such as this should survive complete only in a modern transcript need not 
surprise us, seeing that quite a number of ancient Syriac works are available in 
Western libraries only in modern copies; in almost every case it is likely, if 
not always certain, that a much older manuscript survives in one of the Syriac 
manuscript collections in the Middle East, at present inaccessible. In the case 
of our letter it is possible to make the following observations concerning the 
ancestry of Harvard Syr. 99. 

(1) The manuscript also contains the Didascalia, Acta Pilati, and other 
New Testament pseudepigrapha, which also occur in Mingana Syr. 4, copied in 
1895.4 Now these texts in all probability can be traced back to 'an old 
manuscript from Midyat' (in Tur 'Abdin, south-eastern Turkey) and a four- 
teenth-century manuscript in Mosul, both utilized by Rahmani in Studia 


53T was not yet aware of the existence of part of the text in Add. 14609 when I wrote the 
article published in PEQ, July-December 1976, 103-7. 

55 For what follows, see my ‘Notes on some texts in the Mingana collection’, Journal of 
Semitic Studies, xiv, 2, 1969, 211-15. (The manusoript there referred to as Harvard Syr. 91 is 
our manuscript B, which now bears the number Syr. 99.) 
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syriaca, fasc. 2; for the Acta Pilati Rahmani also had access to an eighth- 
century manuscript in Midyat. The scribe of Mingana Syr. 4, the deacon 
Mattai bar Paulos of Mosul, also specifically states that his Vorlage was a 
‘very old manuscript’ from Tur ‘Abdin. This state of affairs does not, of 
course, mean that all the texts contained in Harvard Syr. 99 and Mingana 
Syr. 4 came from Tur ‘Abdin, but it does suggest at least the possibility that 
the scribe of Harvard Syr. 99 may have derived the letter from that source. 
In this connexion it is particularly intriguing to find that two pseudepigraphical 
texts, the apocryphal correspondence between Pilate and Herod, and the 
Teaching of Peter in Rome, are to be found, not only in Harvard Syr. 99 and 
Mingana Syr. 4, but also (in rather shorter recensions) in Add. 14609, where 
they in fact sandwich our letter ! 

(2) According to Malfono Isa Gülcan, a teacher at the monastery of Mar 
Gabriel in Tur ‘Abdin, to whom I showed the letter, this text was recently 
again copied for the monastery from an older manuscript, which I presume to 
be in the library of the Syrian Orthodox Metropolitan of Mardin. 

(3) $ 11 of the letter would appear to have been known to the author of the 
anonymous chronicle ad annum 724, preserved in an eighth-century manuscript. 

(4) From the title of the letter in Harvard Syr. 99, it would seem that the 
document was excerpted from a larger work, probably a chronicle. This would 
explain the presence of the words ‘ and the signs which occurred in the region 
of Asia’: the title must originally have been meant to cover a whole section 
in the chronicle, but the scribe of Harvard Syr. 99 excerpted from it only 
Cyril’s letter. 

On purely external grounds, then, we know that the letter was already 
circulating under the name of Cyril at the end of the sixth century, in the context 
of New Testament pseudepigraphical texts, and it would appear that at some 
time it may have been incorporated into a chronicle, whence the Harvard 
manuscript, originating in Tur “Abdin, seems ultimately to derive. 


(b) Internal criteria 

Here we are on much more delicate ground, and perhaps it will be best to 
start by giving reasons for not considering the letter to be a genuine work of 
Cyril's. Two points are to me conclusive here: first, the letter claims to be an 
eyewitness account, written in the midst of all the turmoil, yet at the end we 
find that the news of Julian's death, over a month later, had evidently arrived ; 
secondly, if the letter were genuine, it is very hard to see why such an important 
eyewitness account, circulated to 'bishops, priests, and deacons of the Church 
of Christ in every district", should have been completely ignored by all the 
fourth- and fifth-century writers who describe the episode. 

But even if the letter is not genuine, it is nevertheless old and may contain 
valuable information, and it is this possibility that we shall examine in the 
following paragraphs. 

The argument used against the letter's authenticity can in fact be used to 
support the view that the letter belongs earlier, rather than later, in the 
development of the legendary tradition: 5 since the letter does not follow, or 
even agree in details with, any of the standard accounts in the Church historians, 
it is likely that the author did not yet know them. That he is actually earlier 
than them is suggested by the fact that the closest parallels to the letter are 


55 of. the episode of the synagogue doors. Even in the case of the crosses on the garments 
(with no parallel in Ephrem, but cf. Gregory) the account in our letter is free from most of the 
later legendary accretions. 
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to be found in the two earliest accounts of the events, namely Ephrem's and 
Gregory's. Àn early date would also be supported by the correct equation of 
day and date. 

We have seen from the commentary that there are & number of puzzling 
topographical items: the church of the Confessors, the tomb of Jeremiah, and 
the statue of Herod. Are these just the tell-tale mistakes of an ignorant and 
late compiler, or are they (as I have suggested in the commentary) corruptions 
of the Martyrion, the tomb of Zechariah, and the statue of Hadrian, all of which 
would be unexceptionable in a late fourth-century text ? Here I would simply 
point out, in favour of the latter explanation, the fact that there are certainly 
a number of bad corruptions in the list of towns affected by the earthquake at 
the end of the document. 

If the letter were early, one would expect it to have been written in Greek. 
Are there any indications that our letter is a translation ? 58 At the outset it 
should be stated that it is often exceedingly hard to tell whether a Syriac text 
is à translation from Greek or not, especially if it is a short one. I have been 
unable to find any evidence in our letter that clearly points one way rather than 
the other on this issue: for example, in the list of towns, some appear in their 
Greek form (e.g. Ázotus, not Ashdod), while others are given their Semitic 
name (e.g. Beth Gubrin, not Eleutheropolis). 

Attention might be drawn here to the presence of two rare words, híata 
‘ digging ’, and d'sys < Sénois, which are only recorded in Payne Smith from 
the native lexica. While these probably imply that the text is early, they can 
say nothing about the original language of the letter. On this aspect we must 
simply admit a non liquet. 

Perhaps we should look for a solution in a different direction. If the letter 
is not Cyril's, can we find it a suitable Sitz im Leben? I would suggest that we 
can, and that the key is to be found in 8 10, which reads ‘ we felt compelled to 
write to you the truth of these matters, that everything that is written about 
Jerusalem should be established in truth, (namely) that “ no stone shall be left 
in it that will not be upturned ” ’. 

This prediction in the Gospels would appear to have played a key role in 
the propaganda put out by the various parties, pagan, Jewish, and Christian, 
in connexion with the rebuilding of the Temple. Several ancient writers held 
that Julian’s main purpose in ordering the rebuilding was to falsify the Gospel 
prediction, and some modern scholars have also adopted this explanation of 
his motivation. 

Now several of the accounts, from Rufinus and Socrates onwards, do in 
fact mention Cyril in connexion with this prophecy. Cyril, says Rufinus, 
recalling the words of Daniel and the Gospels, despite all the preparations, 
nevertheless persisted in claiming that ‘no stone could ever be placed on 
another’ by the Jews. Likewise Socrates writes: ‘On this occasion Cyril, 
bishop of Jerusalem, called to mind the prophecy of Daniel, which Christ too 
in the holy Gospels has confirmed, and he (i.e. Cyril) predicted in the presence 
of many persons that the time had indeed come when “ one stone should not 
be left on another " in the Temple, but our Saviour’s prophecy would indeed 
be fulfilled °. 

As we have already seen, these do in fact reflect Cyril's words in his fifteenth 
Catechetical homily, delivered several years earlier. Tt seems likely that Rufinus 
and Socrates knew this homily and that they were simply updating the pre- 


58 My explanation of the * church of the Confessors ' obviously presupposes a Greek original. 
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diction. What is important from our point of view is that people were concerned 
to fit Cyril into the picture, and precisely in connexion with this key passage 
from the Gospels. 

I would suggest, then, that the same motivation that led Rufinus and 
Socrates to introduce Cyril and his reference to Matthew xxiv, 2 into their 
account, also led someone else, who had a fair amount of local knowledge, to 
compose our letter in Cyril's name, at much the same sort of time, in the early 
years of the fifth century. 


APPENDIX 


By way of an appendix I give an English translation of the main accounts 
of the attempted rebuilding of the Temple to be found in Syriac sources. 


(1) Ephrem, Hymn contra Julianum, IV.18-23 (ed. E. Beck, CSCO, Sor. 
By far the earliest (perhaps dating from 363 itself) comes Ephrem's invective 
in the course of the last of his hymns against Julian. The relevant stanzas are 
the following. 
18. At that time fearful events were stirred up to rebuke (men), 
(God) proclaimed in the world truth to souls, 
in that cities were overthrown, to the reproach of paganism. 
Jerusalem especially held guilty 
the accursed and the crucifiers, who had made bold threats and entered 
so as to rebuild the ruins that their own sins had brought about. 
19. Foolish and stupid, they had caused its ruin when 1t was still standing, 
and now that it lies in ruins, they threaten to rebuild it ! 
When it was established, they tore it down, when it lies waste, they shower 
their love on it. 
Jerusalem quaked when she saw 
that her destroyers had entered her again and disturbed her quiet ; 
she complained to the Most High, and she was heard. 
20. He ordered gales to blow, he beckoned earthquakes, and they came, 
lightning too, and it caused turmoil; (he bade) the air, and it turned 
murky, 
the walls, and they were overthrown, the gates, and they opened them- 
selves : 
fire came forth and consumed the scribes 
who had read in Daniel that she would lie waste for ever ; 5? 
and because they had read without understanding, they were mightily 
struck, and so learnt. 
21. They had scattered her through the Lowly one,99 who had gathered together 
her chicks,?? 
and they imagined He had gathered to her the error of the diviner(s) ; 
they overthrew her because of the True one,9 they propped her up with 
Wa Verers, 
they wished to rebuild her again. 
They had upturned the great altar at the slaying of the Holy one, 
and they imagined that the rebuilder of (pagan) altars would re-establish it. 


57 Dan. ix, 27. 59 Matt. xxi, 6 taken from Zech. ix, 9. 
59 Matt. xxiii, 37. 60 Delete seyame, with Beck. 
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22. They destroyed her through the wood of the Living Architect, 
they propped her up with the broken reed of paganism ; 9! 
they made her sad with Zechariah, who had given them joy, (saying) 
* Behold your king ' ; € 
they wanted to make her happy with the divination of the madman, 
they proclaimed to her: ' Behold, there comes one furious, who will 
rebuild you ; 
he will enter and sacrifice in you, and pour libations in you—to his demons ?. 
23. Daniel spoke the sentence over Jerusalem and decreed 
* She shall not be built again ', and Sion believed him. 
They (sc. Jerusalem and Sion) bewailed themselves and wept: he had cut 
off and cast away their hope. 
Cana, with its wine, gave comfort 
to the two mourners, giving them advice, 
* Do not aggravate the injustice (done) to the Good one by your mourning ’. 


(2) Chronicon anonymum ad anmum 724 (ed. E. W. Brooks, Chronica minora, 

n, CSCO, Ser. Syri 3, 133). 

Under the year a.e. 674 (— a.D. 363) is the following entry; although 
there is no specifio mention of the events in Jerusalem, the destruction of the 
21 cities would seem to be based on our letter, $ 11 (see commentary). 

Àt that time the Lord was angry with the cities of the pagans and Jews 
and Samaritans and of the false teachings in the south that had joined in 
with the madness of the pagan Julian. Anger went forth from the Lord's 
presence and began to destroy the unclean and pagan cities because of 
(or over) their inhabitants, because they had defiled them with the blood 
they had unjustly shed. And it began to destroy the cities, twenty-one in 
number, some of which were overthrown, others collapsed, and yet others 
survived, in the month of Iyyar of the year 674, on the twenty-seventh day.9* 


(3) Chronicon anonymum ad annum 846 (ed. E. W. Brooks, Chronica minora, 
11, CSCO, Ser. Syri, 3, 199-200). 
For the most part this account is based on Theodoret, but the Jews' reply 
(! Give us permission . . .’) is not found there. 

The Jews, being reproved by Julian for having neglected sacrifices, put 
forward as the reason the fact that it had been laid down that it was not 
permissible to make sacrifice except in the Temple at Jerusalem, * Give us 
permission ’, they said, ‘if you want us to sacrifice, to rebuild our Temple °. 
When he had given them permission they began to build, and while they 
had still only laid bare the foundations, fire issued forth from them and 
destroyed those on the site. The fire consumed the building (operations) 
and destroyed them. On hearing this, Julian ceased from urging them on 
over the matter of the rebuilding and sacrifices. 


(4) Incerti auctoris Chronicon. Pseudo-Dionysianum vulgo dictum, 1 (ed. J. B. 
Chabot, CSCO, Ser. Syri, 48, 178-9). 
This long account is largely taken verbatim from Socrates, although the 
first sentence and a half are from another source (perhaps based on the Julian 
romance ?). 


$1 4 Kings xviu, 21. 

52 Matt. xxiii, 35. 

63 Zech. ix, 9. 

^. 84 The editor supplies ' Julian was killed’; since Julian's death fell in June (26), and not May, 
"T is DUM to keep the text. For 27 Iyyar, cf. Ethiopian synaxary, PO, 1, 5, 533. 
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The emperor Julian compelled the Jews to sacrifice, and they did so. 
And they petitioned the emperor that their temple in Jerusalem should be 
rebuilt, whereupon he gave orders for its rebuilding, with the expenses 
provided from public funds (ômuécior). For this reason they quickly 
prepared everything— stone, wood, fired bricks and lime instead of clay, as 
well as everything else required for the building. 

The holy Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, on seeing this gave a prophecy and 
said :. ‘ The time spoken of in our Lord's words “ No stone shall be left here 
on another" shall reach its fulfilment °. This was the holy Cyril's pre- 
diction. 

On that night there was a great earthquake that brought up the stones 
from the ancient foundations of the temple, scattering them in the violence 
of the tremor. The houses that were in the vicinity of the site were also 
thrown down. The report of the upheaval spread through the entire country. 

Further, on the following night fire came down from heaven and 
destroyed the entire work of the architects and builders, as well as the rest 
of their tools: hammers, grips, axes, chisels, as well as virtually all the 
material that had been got ready for the rebuilding, were all to be seen 
burning with flames of fire. The fire was burning among the tools for the 
entire day. 

The Jews were in great alarm, and though unwilling they acknowledged 
that Christ is God. Nevertheless they did not do His will. 

Not even a third miracle that affected them brought them to the faith : 
on the next night signs of the cross, resembling rays, were to be seen 
imprinted on their clothes. When day came and they saw this sign (still 
there), they tried to wash it and cleanse it off by every possible means, but 
they were unable to do so. 

(There follows a brief episode extracted from Sozomen, H E, v.8, or Theodoret, 
HE, 11.13, about the sacrilege performed by Julian's uncle and namesake, with 
the scene, however, transferred here from Antioch to Jerusalem.) 


(5) Michael the Syrian, ‘ Chronicle ' (ed. J. B. Chabot, 11, 288-9 (translation) ; 

Iv, 146 (text)). 

The first paragraph is clearly based on Socrates, while the second refers to 
quite a different episode, the luminous cross seen stretching from Golgotha to 
the Mount of Olives in the time of Constantius and described by Cyril in à 
letter to that emperor of doubtful authenticity (PG, xxxmr, col. 1170).® 
Michael's immediate source is not clear: the reference to Antioch could be 
taken from Socrates, H E, 11.28 (in the context of Antioch Socrates here describes 
a cross seen in the whole of the Orient), but the second sentence is much closer 
to Philostorgius, HE, 11.26, and Theophanes (a.m. 5847), both of whom 
(against Cyril in his letter) mention the crown. 

When the Jews received the order to rebuild the temple in Jerusalem 
and to make sacrifices, they brought some 3000 modii of lime. À strong 
wind rent the air and the earth was shaken. The ancient foundation stones 
came up, and fire descended from heaven, consuming the levers (uoyAot), 
(as well as) the carpenters with all their tools. On the next night a third 


85 The Greek text adds a reference to Daniel. 

86 New edition in E. Bihain, ‘ L'épitre de Cyrille de Jérusalem à Constance sur la vision de 
la croix (BHG? 413) ', Byzaniton, xurw, 1973, 264-96. The appearance is celebrated liturgically 
on 7 May; the year is usually thought to be 351, but according to H. Grégoire and P. Orgels — ... 
it is 350 (see Byzantion, xx1v, 1954, 596-9), while J. Vogt argues for 353 (‘ Berichte uber reuse. vid a 
erscheinungen sus dem 4 Jahrhunderts n. Chr.’, AIPHO, xx, 1949, 602-3). P 
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wonder took place: images of the cross, looking like rays (of light), appeared 
fixed on their clothes. When it was day they tried to remove them by 
washing the spot, but without success. 

Because they were rebuilding the temple, an image of the cross appeared 
on all the garments of the Jews, the pagans, and the Christians—and not 
just in Jerusalem, but also in Antioch and the surrounding districts. The 
cross, which had a crown of light, was seen from Golgotha to the Mount of 
Olives. It was finer and brighter than the one that appeared in the time 
of Constantine the Great. 


(6) Chronicon anonymum ad annum 1234 (ed. J. B. Chabot, CSCO, Scr. Syri, 
36, 155-67). 

Although this chronicle devotes over 10 pages to Julian's reign and includes 
the apocryphal correspondence between Julian and Basil,9? as well as a further 
long extract from Socrates (HE, 11.1), there is, surprisingly, nothing at all 
about the rebuilding of the temple.9? 


(T) Julian romance (ed. J. G. E. Hoffmann, Jultanos der Abtrünnige, Leiden, 
1880, 108—16).9* 

The author of this legendary tale elaborates on the way the Jews gained 
permission to rebuild the temple in a very unflattering way, but he deliberately 
passes over the ensuing events in Jerusalem on the grounds tha? they have been 
described by another author. (The English translation by H. Gollanez here 
totally misses the sense, giving quite the reverse impression ! The sentence in 
question ™ should be translated on the following lines: ‘I should be doing 
something superfluous if I inserted into our narrative what has been outlined by 
another writer," who has described these events (ie. the rebuilding of the 
temple) fittingly, as they actually took place ’.) 


87 No. 205 in J. Bidez and F. Cumont, Imp. Caesaris Flavii Claudii Iuliani Epistulae, Paris, 
1922, 282 ff. In their prefatory remarks the editors suggest that the letters are taken from the 
Syriac Julian romance: they certainly do not feature in any extant part of that text. 

$8 Nor is there anything in Barhebraeus’ Chronicon. 

88 A translation of this (not very reliable: see below !) is to be found m H. Gollancz, Julian 
the Apostate, London, 1928, 117-26. 

70 Syriac, p. 116, Il. 10-12; English translation, p. 126 (top). 

'?! Probably one ‘of the Church historians is meant. 


NOTES ON A MIDDLE-ARABIC ' JOSEPH ' POEM 
By A. F. L. BEESTON 


Tales of the Prophets, in prose and verse, are a well-marked genre in Arabic 
literature. These productions were designed for a popular audience of mixed 
character, not solely for the intellectual élite. Side by side with the literary 
manifestations of the genre, there was a long tradition of oral recitations on 
these themes by professional qussäs, which range along with popular epics like 
the Strat ‘Antar, etc. All these have a ‘ Homeric’ quality, in that while there 
was a rough approximation to an ‘ established’ text, no one author can be 
pinned down; they are the end-product of innumerable recitations over the 
centuries, each of which may have contributed something to them. Recorded 
specimens of this folk-literature are scanty, and are difficult to assess 
linguistically, since the Arabic script 1s extremely ill-adapted for recording 
non-literary language, and the mere attempt at recording it in writing imposes 
a deceptive veneer of ‘classicism’ on its appearance. A piece in verse is 
therefore particularly valuable, because the metrical structure reveals a good 
deal about how it was read. 

A Leeds manuscript containing a versified rendering of the Joseph story 
has recently been published by R. Y. Ebied and M. J. L. Young? and the 
simple publication is on the above grounds much to be welcomed. It belongs 
manifestly to the oral tradition, and bears all the characteristic marks of oral 
literature. There are constant formulaic repetitions, such as kamā dakar ‘ as 
the story goes’, etc.; frequent use of stock epithets and similes (tears are 
inevitably ‘like rain’, etc.); and the whole flavour of the piece is totally 
alien to the medieval Arabic literary poetic tradition. Linguistically, it is in a 

- special language, a mixture of classical forms (necessitated by the many 
quotations and allusions to the Qur'àn and the Tradition) and Middle-Arabic 
vernacular forms.* 

Unfortunately, Ebied and Young have failed to recognize these facts, and 
have done virtually nothing towards establishing a sound text. They have 
simply transcribed the consonantal text as it stands in the manuscript (omitting 
the vocalization, with which the three pages of facsimile show the manuscript 
to be fully provided). In their introduction they say no more than that the 
poem is ‘ in classical Arabic ' with the exception of a very few orthographic and 
other features of Middle Arabic; and that the metre is tawl. In fact, there are 
scores of lines where the printed text is a gross violation of the metre, or exhibits 
the most glaring mistakes in other respects. Ebied and Young have done 
virtually nothing towards putting these right. There are only six footnotes of 
a text-critical character in the whole poem: of these one is justified (I. 443) ; 
two are trivial (at l. 185 and 1. 205, pointing out the use of hum, etc. for the 
third person feminine, a commonplace of Middle Arabic and one which occurs 
in a number of other lines of the poem besides these two); and three are 
certainly mistaken. It is worth dealing with these three here, since they are 
fairly characteristic of E. and Y.’s approach in general. I must remark here 


1 The story of Joseph in Arabic verse: the Leeds Arabic manuscript 347, edited with a translation 
and notes by R. Y. Ebied and M. J. L. Young. (Annual of Leeds Oriental Society. Supplement nn.) 
[vii], 58 pp., 3 plates. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1975. 

? As will be obvious below, the scribe has in many places attempted to ‘ olassicize ' the forms, 
but has completely ruined the metre thereby. 
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that in quoting from the poem, I have no option (since the printed text is 
wholly unvocalized) other than to use a classical vocalization unless there are 
specific indications to the contrary ; but it is far from certain that the reciters 
used a strietly classical pronunciation. 

192: the text has wa qad wassahathu bi lwasa’th Wadi laha, where E. and Y. 
comment ‘sic in Ms. for lati’. They remain apparently oblivious of the fact 
that both readings are equally faulty from the point of view of the metre. 
What is needed is to emend to bi lwišāhi with retention of ladi. 

416: wa sàha bi ala sawtihi tamma wa Stahar, where Ei. and Y. observe, 
‘the wa appears to be superfluous'. It is by no means superfluous, but is 
essential for the metre; hence, one must read tamma and not, as presumably 
E. and Y. have done, tumma. 

433: the MS has &addüi humilahum / ‘ala kulli hawda ‘unqi maftūlati lwabar. 
This needs only a minor emendation to hawd? lungi in order to make perfectly 
good sense, ‘ they secured their loads on all the humps (hawda = sinam ‘ camel’s 
hump ', see the classical lexica) of the long-necked beasts (pl. of ’a‘nag), with 
their tangled fur ’. E. and Y. propose to emend hawda to hawdajan, disregarding 
the fact that this completely destroys the metre, and then produce the amazing 
translation ‘on every neck they secured a howdah [woven] of twisted hair ’. 
The gender incongruity of making maftülat refer to the masculine hawdaj pales 
into insignificance beside the enormity of inserting an object accusative between 
kulli and its dependent genitive. 

The rhyme is in r, but more needs to be said here. The r is unvowelled, 
thus entailing pausal changes such as albahru into albahar. The tawjth vowel 
is in the vast majority of cases a; yet we find a score or so of lines where 
classical vocalization would demand ?. One has to ask onself whether this is 
simply lax rhyming, or evidence for à vernacular pronunciation of the word 
with -ar. 

Attention to the metrical structure is of transcending importance when one - 
attempts to edit an Arabic poem. T'awil is a strongly-marked rhythm, even 
insistent; any deviation from it is grossly shocking to the ear. A particularly 
illuminating passage is L 141, where the printed text has a phrase which with 
classical vocalization must be muharramatun ‘ala sa eri lwahši lo lhašar (the _ 
MS, as the facsimile of plate 1 shows, has the ungrammatical muharramata). 
The sense is clear and obvious, ‘ [it is] forbidden to all beasts until resurrection- 
day’. But read aloud, in the context of a fawil poem, this immediately offends 
the ear with the word ‘ala, with its two syllables where there should only be 
one. Consider, however, an alternative version, ‘ala sa ori lwahs. muharrama li 
lhaíar, which is metrically acceptable. There is no doubt in my mind that the : 
audience for this kind of recitation—or indeed any Arab audience—would find 
the mild colloquialism of muharrama in the second version much less offensive 
than the rhythmical shock of the version printed in the text. - The comments 
which I offer below are based on metrical considerations unless otherwise 
stated. 

' The following in square brackets must be deleted from the text on grounds 
of violating the metre (my vocalization assumes the deletions made) : 

146: wa mà lt bi [qadri] hadi Pardi “alla b? qadri ma (text reads hada). 

147: bi hujja [‘alaykum] wa bana lhagqu ka lšamsi wa Ktahar. 

157: wa busraya [min] xalfahü tamantaqa wa stamar. 

206: [wa ’innahü] yujibu du'à lmazlüm «dà massahü ldarar. 

218: wa 'arsala [ fi] sur'atan ladayh fa gad hadar. 

251: ywaddt ilayhi [dalska] xifata lgalb? yanfatir. 
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322: 'unabbv ukum ta wila dälika [wa] ^d dakar (here, one could alternatively 
emend the text to dalika wa ddakar). 

335: delete the first mã; see below on translation. 

359 : alā ’innani [qad] ràwadtuhü wa hwa sddiqun. 

361: wa mà ubr ü nafsi [bi lst] tw’ammiru mu’tamar (although there are 
other alternatives, and the excluded words are part of the Qur’anic phraseology, 
T incline to this emendation, on the supposition that the poet in fact intended 
the word mu’tamar to be a surrogate for bi lsti). The vowel length in ’ubri’ü 
reflects colloquial indeterminacy in final vowels. 

396: ‘ala raslikum l’innahü] wa lähi qad bina kidbukum. 

In the following instances there are syllables missing from the text, which 
can, however, in some cases be supplied with certainty. 

33: katüm- (four syllables) lsirri wa lhadara lhadar. 

76: wa mà li ilayh (min wugülin wa là qadar. 

80: one syllable required before laysa. 

189: fa 'antagahü (lahwu) lladi ya‘lamu laafá. 

162: wa gala Qa» ya busrdya . . . 

167: fa in &tumiü bay‘an (5 bi nàhu fa Start (one open syllable is required 
here; a possible emendation is to ’aba‘nähu). 

322: wa gala lladi qad kana fi lsijni <.> najà (one closed syllable is needed 
here; probably qad). 

328: Sadidatu qahtin laysa fihà mina byzayar. 

357: ma / 'alimnà “alayhi (mà) min(a Isti yuddakar. 

Other places where textual emendation is needed are as follows (some can 
be made fairly easily, some are problematical). 

16: mtn is meaningless. Metrically, mundu would suit, and would be 
palaeographically easy ; but the meaning would still be obscure. The word is 
omitted from the translation. 

67: for nafsahü ‘alayna read ‘alaynà nafsahi. 

99: fa awwalu badun Barri min sit ilihim / daraba hamilu lma’s lküza fa 
nkasar; the second hemistich is hopelessly unmetrical. Very tentatively one 
could propose emending to la qad kana darba hamili lküzi fa nkasar. 

107: for rabbu lharëi read rabbu lhaëri. 

148: wa 'antum ’axdkum qad dayya‘tumühu batar is obviously corrupt; 
a tentative emendation might be... gad 'ada'tühw bi lbatar. 

154: li qafilatin maʻa tajrin känat tattajir, again very speculatively . .. ma 
tajriha kana tattajir (with t of känat elided because of the following t). 

173: for la‘alla read lláha. 

200: wa qalat lahunna rifqan h'anfusikunna / là tagta'na ’aydiyakunna wa 
gdudna lbasar is impossibly unmetrical, and can only be made to scan properly 
by rewriting all the fem. plur. pronouns as colloquial common-gender ones, 
thus, wa qâlat lahum rifqan li 'anfusikum wa là / tugattr'u 'aydikum wa guddà 
lahü lbasar. The shortening of the final vowel of tugattz 1s a phenomenon 
attested elsewhere in the poem (see below, 1. 283 in sect. O). 

202: wa ‘in lam quti nani: the subject ought to be Joseph, so the reading 
. must be corrupt, but emendation is problematical. 

204: for nafsihr read nafsiha. 

219: bi thsdniha gammat li ra’sika qad gamar is metrically correct, and the 
translation offered ‘ she has showered thee with her kindness, pouring it down 
upon thy head ’ is on the right lines; but it is very difficult to see how it can 
be extracted from the text, which seems to be corrupt. 

232: for ini stata‘tu read "vns sta‘tu. 
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234: fa qäla lahü min ardi kan‘äna ’innani / ’aban wa 'ajdádan haditan wa 
’indatar 1s rendered as ‘ He answered, I am from the land of Canaan, and my 
fathers and forebears from time immemorial'. This is surely impossible 
syntactically: one could have had 'anà at the end of the hemistich, but not 
4nmnani. The second hemistich is unmetrical, no matter whether one reads 
‘aban (as the text would prima facie suggest) or ’aba’ (as the translation 
implies). A tentative solution is nna lt / ’aban wa liy-ajdädan, i.e. ‘ From the 
land of Canaan; I have a father, and I have forefathers’. The final phrase of 
the line also looks odd; preferably read wa mā ndatar ‘ recently and. in time 
past’. 

248: delete the tanwin from ma (pronoun). 

268: fatayant humu lxabbazu wa lsagi kama dakar is unmetrical; read 
fatdyam (the normal colloquial form) zabbazun wa säqin kama dakar. 

270: for qt read f? (evidently a simple misprint). 

276: ra'aytu manäman ‘ala ta‘birtht ‘abar; for ‘ala read “inda. 

282: text has mà jv’tu bt Say'in. The metre could be put right by reading 
this as jit, but it sounds odd, since the meaning is ‘I have not committed any 
[crime] '. Preferably therefore emend to ma ji'tu Say’an. 

299: for the non-existent fahar read faxar. tatna” (sic in MS, plate 11, 
though printed text has tr’) must be read as tatnd, see below on translation. 

319: laysa lahä: since the pronoun refers to ‘’awän in the line before, we 
must either emend to lahū or suppose a mere inadvertence. 

326: fa gala nhad lahū gayra wanin, which would be the classical vocaliza- 
tion, is metrically impossible. It probably has to be read as fa gala nihad lahü 
(wa, kun) gayra wäniyin. With the imperative form nihad cf. ]. 405, biga for ibqa. 

328: for mutabassiman read mubtasiman. 

339: nabattumühu is metrically impossible ; read miltumühu. 

340: see below on the translation. 

342: gad waqa‘a lsu‘ar: the reference is to the future, but it is questionable 
whether one should emend to gad yaga‘u or assume an anomalous use of gad 
with the perfect. 

356: fa quina hasa Lilla, wa llaht ‘innahu: is it conceivable that the 
reciter can have said haga li llaha as the metre requires ? 

361: wa gala nabiyyu llàha ya'qübu ‘an nafsihv: the ‘an is unexpected and 
unmetrical. Read probably ya‘qüb bi nafsthi. 

365: galidan is unmetrical and meaningless in the context; read kan 
mugayyadan. 

367 : for ’aw read wa. 

369: fa hal la yakun: should one emend to lam, or assume a colloquialism ? 

397 : for 'amsak(uhü read ’amsakahu. 

399: wa "n lam yat bihı mutakaffilan is both unmetrical and nonsense. 
Read wa’inni li man yat bihi mutakaffilun. 

408: see below on the translation. 

414: for n mà read ^idà. 

424: for qawli read quwwatt. 

450: for yu'ayyiruhü read yugayyiruha. 

The foregoing comments will already have disclosed some of the non- 
classical phenomena in the poem. The following lists the main Middle Arabic 
features. 

A. Ubiquitous use of gad as a pure metrical stopgap, in narrative sequences 
where it would never be tolerated in classical style; e.g. 1. 218 ’arsala . . . fa qad 
hadar ‘ (Pharaoh) sent a message, and (Joseph) then came’. 
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B. Frequent use of [ instead of an accusative, e.g. 1. 126 ra’a li gamisihi. This 
feature is said to occur in classical writing, but is certainly extremely rare. 
Here on the other hand we have no less than 18 occurrences of it, including an 
interesting (and typically Middle Arabic) case of redundancy, 1. 204 fa jina 
laghi, kullu wahidatin lahü / là nafsihä [see above] tad*ühu. Other examples 
occur at ll. 37, 66, 73, 114, 126, 132, 135, 154, 196, 206, 219, 272, 410, 418, 442, 
441, 449. This level of frequency cannot be regarded as classical. 

C. Frequent co-ordinative asyndesis in narrative (e.g. L 191 g@mat 'albasathu) 
in a manner wholly alien to classical writing but very characteristic of oral 
literature. Of course, I am here speaking of asyndesis within the bounds of 
a bayt, not at the beginning of the bayt, where it is fairly common in classical 
poetry. 

D. A wide variety of non-classical forms and usages, e.g. 

98: bihi ... 'ab'adü ‘ they took him far off’ can no doubt arguably be 
ranked as classical, but such a usage is at all events extremely rare. Since 
ba‘uda is a verb of concrete motion, it belongs under Reckendorf's (Ar. Synt.) 
heading $ 129.4b, and can be made transitive either by bi or by the causative 
stem, so that the normal classical expectation would be ba‘udi bihi or 'ab'adühu. 
The examples Reckendorf cites under § 129.4a are of a different type for the 
most part, and the only one which really parallels our present case is garraba bi 

‘bring near’. The present instance is more likely to be an example of common 
colloquial confusion between the first and fourth stems. 

125: samix is not recorded in the classical lexica, but cf. Dozy, sama as a 
dialectal variant of samg ‘gum’, hence probably samix ' sticky (with blood)’. 

142: stagraytu for stagrartu. 

160 and 187: ’algd in the sense of ‘ find ’. 

165: 'adar = classical hadar ‘ roar’. 

167: baynatind for baynana. 

184: kadäka sakäkinan ‘ala ‘adadi l'uxar ‘ and similarly knives besides ’ is 
probably influenced by the well-known idiom huwa l'ázar ‘he too’. 

197 : ’amlak for malika. 

205: bagina meaning ' they have become ’. 

211: sarrü'an ‘ swiftly ’. 

365: matiyya treated as masculine. 

405: biga for ibqa. 

421: rama (apparently) where a passive is needed. 

461: muzdazar for muddazar 
E. Some syntactic anomalies 

183: wa lammá lahà 'an jina. 

251 : zifata lgalbi yanfatir ‘ for fear (his) heart should break’. 

256: ‘asa le tazfara. 

288: fa lamma ’aräda Uahu fraha dīqihi / wa yudhibu ‘anhu lhamma. . 
Omission of 'an after a verb of volition is particularly characteristic of MA and 
the modern vernaculars, though sporadically attested in CA (Reckendorf, 
Ar. Synt., $ 188.5). But the co-ordination of this form with a masdar ('4früha) is 
zeugmatic to an extent to which a writer in the full literary tradition would be 
unlikely to indulge himself. 

469: mudi ddahru an sadar. 

F. In a few cases the metre requires lengthening of a consonant. 

118: "ddibàr in the sense of ’idbär. 

148 and 148: 'azz-. 

267: kamma. 
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807: maddaw. 

302: sabbil. 

415: mugabbilan in the sense of mugbilan. 
G. Non-classical imperfect forms 

121: 'axünà taraknahu li yahfaz mata‘and. 

124: wa lasta tusaddiqnà wa law bäna sidqunàá. 

180: 'alà fa dhabu nastädu d? ban wa na tihi (one or other of the imperfects 
must be ungrammatical). 

148: '"udawww ‘ala (twice). 

157: wa gad ’arsalu buëräya bi ldalw yasqihim. 

217: "wriduka ‘an tudæilhu. 

255: yunabbvuhum ‘amma lahum qa'ti fi gadin. 

317: gala nbv’dinani (sic, conflation of imperative anbi üni and polite in- 
dicative tunbi nani). 

329: bi man j4 a yas'almi. 

330-7 : fa ywman . . . wa yajtahidū . . . wa yabnü (with no classical justifica- 
tion for the jazm). 
H. Syncope of perfect forms 

106: daxal tahta .. .. 

127: ‘alim 'anna .... 

202: wa lakinnahi sta/sam, wa n lam .... 

210: fa lamma 'araf ha. 

448 : fa qàl li nabiyyi llähi (correctly so emended by E. and Y.). 
J. Colloquial forms of the independent or suffix pronoun 

115: wa gad kallamüh fa lam yarudda lahum zabar. 

133: wa huwwa Wadi qad kana . 

135: wa ’atraga rüsuh lam yakun minhuma nafar. 

272: wa 'anba'ahü 'annuh ra'à li talatatin. 

248: fa gala lahü mà Mn lrisálatu ya fata. 

417: wa gala la gad wallat buxüsak wa ’agbalat. 
K. Absence of noun v/rab 

22: fa bayna [text bayna, which though unclassical here may well be how 
the poem was recited] Inabwyy ya'qübu .... 

81: 'a ya’kuluhü dib nnanà .... 

136: wa gabbala ’agdima Inabiyy bi ta'addubin. 

147: bi hujja wa bana lhaqqu . . . (see above, p. 288). 

174: fi lmadina yalumnaha. 

206: yujibu du à Imazlüm dà massahü ldarar (see also below, sect. N). 

. 267: süra 'arbah mam itajar. 

277: tanäntran maläna talátatan. 

309: fa fr hadihi ya 'ayyuhà lmala ‘aftini (classical mala’). 

331: wa sab'in sanabil yabisätin ’idan uxar. 

347: wa gala lahü ’inhad sari wa tini bihi. 

358: zawjat ‘azizihim. 

349: wa bayyana ’asyd kana fs 'ashha vafa. 

415 : wa mayyaza ya‘qub raya Sausin. 

To these cases must be added some where a vowel is required, pdt the 
tanwin is missing. 

188: ft wajhi 'adwà mina lgamar. 

167: rigga yantaëir. 

245 : bana bayta mufradan. 

291: wa ‘allamahi ta wilaha sirra là 3ahar. 
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L. Other non-classical noun-inflections 

75: wa yüsufu fv lwädiyyi 'asfala wäqifun. 

421: yawman, for classical yawma (since a clause follows). 
M. Hamzat al-qat for wasl 

15: wa là sa‘atan ‘anhü bi ’al-bu‘di ma sabar. 

83: wa ’anba‘a alma lzuläla mina lhajar. 

106: ...lkabirt wa *ismuhi. 

152: ida 'agbala llaylu lbahimu wa "i takar. 

173: wa ’astagfirt (imperative). 

222: wa ‘alfafa ’allähu ‘alayhi qulübahum. 

236: wa 'ajsünuha ° nani. 

242: wa sara nahila ljismi man'üa "alzahar. 

347 : wa gala lahü "inhad (imperative; alternatively nihad, see p. 290 above 
on 326). 

358: la qad hashasa lhaqqu lmubinu wa istahar. 

365: wa "itafata l'abdu. 

379: ... l'agim wa "stasarr. 

418: ya bniyya Asma. 

458: wa ya man yarà 'aldurra. 

N. Wasl for gat‘ (at place marked by asterisk) 

19: wa 'awladuhü lamma ra'aw dälika *dmarü. 

55: fa min 'abyadin tumma *hmarin tumma ‘asfarin. 

104: ‘ala wajhal fa *kfahu (perfect). 

137 : ’amaäta wa 'ahyà wa *xraja lhabba wa ltamar. 

165: wa ‘écwatuhü lammà va'aw dälika *qbali. 

206: lmazlüm *ida (see above, sect. K). 

282: ini sta‘tu [see above, p. 289] fa *gdtha ‘ala lra's? wa lbasar (first 
person). 

O. Miscellaneous 

29: 'hdy ‘agar for ’ahadan ‘agar is perhaps only a copyist’s error. 

135: lahü ‘to him’ spelt as if it were lahaw is probably so also. 

256: addi (imperative). 

283 : wa le Inäjt qala dkurni là taku näsiyan. 

413: yà bniyya (plural !). 

431: mrata nàqatin (or myyata). 

445 : wa l'abwàm. 

Finally, mention should be made of 1. 91, which presents special problems ; 
it undoubtedly contains more than one of the phenomena listed above, but 
exactly where in the line is obscure. In classical vocalization it would run, 
fa ‘in 'atiáa, fa sqühu wa "im ja'a fa 'atmüh(u). 

To say that a poem exhibiting all these features is ‘ written in classical 
Arabic apart from a few lapses of orthography, is manifestly wholly inadequate. 

The translation is very uneven in quality. In some places it is stylistically 
satisfying, and 1n content displays a sympathetic intuition into the meaning of 
not very easy Arabic. In other places the reader's sensibility is shocked by 
 infelicitous English, and his mind by mistranslations of varying degrees of 
gravity—some very bad. The worst are listed below. 

21: fa lamma ’aräda llahu "izhàra 'amrihs / wa mà kana qidman fi lkitābi 
qadi statar rendered as ‘ At the time when God wished to disclose the matter 
(which had not previously been inscribed in the Book) ’—a thing no Muslim 
could possibly say. Correctly, * When God wished to reveal His command and 
that which had been written in the Book since all eternity '. 
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53: wa law alta li l'agnämi fr lbarri tarta / wa qad marihat min katrati 
lsamm wa lbatar rendered as ‘ If thou stayest alone pasturing the sheep in the 
wilderness, thou wilt rejoice in the luxuriance of fatness and abundance’ f 
(reading alta as if it were zalawta, misreading marihat as marihta in defiance 
of the metre, impossible interpretation of the second hemistich as an apodosis). 
Correctly, ‘ Would that you could visualize the sheep grazing in the wilderness, 
as they rejoice in much fatness and pride’. 

82: alā nna hada kana fi xätiri vatar rendered as ‘ Indeed this has been 
a weighty matter on my mind’ (misinterpretation of the last word as a noun 
instead of verb). Correctly, ‘ This had already crossed my own mind’. 

95: wa sära yuwassihim wa yams rafiquhum / Ua an ‘alayhi? aani qàma 
wa ntazar rendered as * He began to counsel them, accompanying them on the 
way, until they had bound themselves with an bath: he stood and waited °. 
Correctly, ‘ Their companion proceeded, exhorting them and walking along, 
until they begged him (to stop, so) he stopped and waited ’. 

101: wa sari wa xallawhu yasthu ‘ala ltarä rendered as ‘they began to 
make him cry out, [lying] on the ground’. Correctly, * They moved away and 
left him crying on the ground’. 

126: fi rihihi zafar rendered as ‘ [noticed] its bad smell’, There is nothing 
about ‘bad’ in the text. Correctly, ‘ he sniffed at its scent’. 

146: wa ma la bi hadi lardi [see above on the reading] ila bi qadri ma / 
wasaltu wa sddiini rendered as ‘I have nothing to do with this country, save 
that I came to it and they hunted me down’. Better, ' I had no acquaintance- 
ship with this country, yet as soon as I arrived they hunted me down’. 

153: wa min haytu la yadri yuwafihi rizgahü rendered as ‘ without him 
being aware he furnished him with sustenance’, which is an absurdity. 
Correctly, ‘ (Gabriel) furnished him with food, coming from whence he knew 
not ?. 

168: fa gad kadabat "if kan coming at the beginning of a hemistich must be--# 
so read, not as kadabt?. Hence not ‘thou hast told a he’, but ‘she has told 
a lie’, 

171: fa hukmuki bw lbuhiäni, etc., rendered as ‘thy condemnation for 
slander and sin has been established ’ (reading 'ugirr). Rather (with bi depending 
on 'aqarr) * Your conduct is an admission of slander and sin’. 

177-9: the end-quote signalizing the end of the women's speech must be 
shifted from the end of 1. 177 to the end of 1. 179; hence, for ‘ indicated ' and 
* had been smitten’ read ' indicates ' and ‘ has been smitten ’. 

194: ' dates' are a staple food in the Near East, not a party food such as 
Zulaykha might have served. Read tamar ‘ fruit’, for MS tamar. 

211: fa lamma ‘alayhi ’agbalat hamma 'agsamat / ‘alayhi yaminan ‘dda 
qasman bihi 'abarr rendered as ‘ When she had approached him, he rose; she 
swore to him an oath, and he regarded an oath from her as a justification ’. 
Correctly, ‘. . . she exacted from him a faithful promise, which turned out to be 
an oath which he fulfilled ’. 

224: ‘he had a knowledge of the interpretation of sayings’, where the 
metre demands ‘allama ' he taught ', which is also validated by the events of 4 
the story. 

236: wa ’agsanuha “nana min ba‘dtha ‘agar rendered as f it has two boughs, 
from which ten more spring’. But it is obvious that the total of twelve refers 
to Jacob’s twelve sons, two by Rachel and ten by Leah. Hence, ‘ two boughs, 
and ten more in addition ’. 

242: tamahhadati Varkénu minhu wa qadruha rendered as ‘ his innermost 
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being has become Queste and still’. Correctly, ‘his limbs and their power 
have been brought low’; for gad(a)r = ‘ power’ cf. 1.76. | 

244: wa ma'wahu min ba‘di l'anisi qadi ftaqar rendered as ‘ he misses his 
abode and the company of his folk”. Correctly, ‘-his dwelling is-desolate since 
the departure of (its) master’. Cf. Labid, Mu‘all. 3 for 'amis meaning the 
inhabitant of a dwelling. 

252-5 : ‘ Go slowly if [sic] dusk falls (and wait) for the hour when prophets 
rise... Jacob arose ... “‘ Be gentle and courteous”’’. Clearly 4dà here means 
‘when’, not ‘if’; and l. 254 has been wrongly taken out of quotes. The 
whole passage is part of Joseph's speech: ‘Go slowly, when dusk falls and 
darkness comes at [lz] the hour of prophets’ rising to pray; and when Jacob 
rises, then be gentle and courteous ’. 

283: wa lsiddiqu ‘id daka qad fatar rendered as ‘but the friend by then 
had become lukewarm ’ , mistakenly taking the subject as the butler, in defiance 
of the story. Correctly, “for J oseph had grown fainthearted ’, in seeking human 
instead of divine aid, for which he was rebuked by Gabriel. 

293: 'atà llaylu lbahimu wa qad daja / bi ‘askari dayjürin rendered as 
‘ jet-black night came and overshadowed the night watch. Correctly, ‘. . . and 
grew dark with an army of gloomy shadows’. 

294: nama ‘ala matna l’asirrati mustasirr rendered as ‘sleeping upon a 
double bed with a concubine’, a completely modern and European idea. 
Correctly, ‘ he slept happily upon a double layer of bedding’. 

299: it is inexplicable how the rendering ‘and its waves lapped against 
each other and brought something up’ has been extracted from the printed 
text (see above, p. 290). Rather ' while [circumstantial wa] its waves were 
numerous and its current glorious ’, with the emendations proposed loc. cit. 

302 has been read as wa gad muliyat tilka ldurü'u da badar and. rendered 
‘ their udders were replete (and distended as) the full moon ’, but it is impossible 

~to twist "dà into meaning this. Read ’idan bi darr ‘ the udders were then filled 
with milk”. 

306: wa min ba‘diha qad citu sab'a sanäbila rendered as ‘afterwards 
appeared seven ears’. Correctly, ‘I fancied (that I saw) seven ears’. wa hum 
œudurun nazar rendered ‘ which were green and fresh’; correctly ‘ which were 
green to see ’. 

312: ’amhil ‘alaynä talätatan / nw'ajjaluha rendered (reading the second 
verb as active) ' Give us a three days delay, so that we may defer it '—but 
what is the ‘it’ ? Correctly, ‘ Give us three days’ grace, during which we may 
be granted a respite ’. 

316: "dà dabbarü 'amran fa ma dà bi hujjatin rendered ‘ If they were to 
devise something what excuse could it be ? '. The bi shows that ma is negative, 
not interrogative. Correctly, ' if they can devise something, that is no excuse ’. 

335: fayu'man li zarra‘t lbilada[ma] bi harti ma / lali $amala lnilu lmubäraku 
wa ljamar rendered as ‘ the tillers of the land shall be assured of water in their 
ploughland ; there shall be no part of it which the blessed Nile does not cover 
and inundate’. Correctly, ‘. .. shall be assured of the ploughing of what the 
Nile and the flood covers ’. 

340: ' The springs of water will overflow ' is a particularly absurd rendering, 
in the middle of a description of a disastrous drought. The text must be 
emended to tagidu ‘ will disappear ' instead of tafidu. 

348 : fa gad wajaba likrāmu minns lahü bi «mà / bihi kasafa ljamma [sic] 
wa 'azhara mà zahar rendered ‘ I must show him honour since he has disclosed 
and revealed what is now clear’. Correctly, ‘I must show him honour for that 
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whereby he has dispelled (my) grief and revealed what is now clear’. kaif 
al-gamm * dispelling of grief’ is so much a cliché that no other interpretation is 
possible. 

355: ‘ you desired him for himself’ is a contorted way of rendering the 
well-known idiom rawadathu ‘an nafsihi ‘she seduced him’, i.e. tempted him 
away from ('an) his better self. 

364: 'ayà waladah rendered as * O my son’. But the form is that of nudba , 
(lament), not nida (address). Better, ‘My poor son’. 

368:  ’ummika tad'ü rendered as ‘To thy mother thou prayest [sic] ’, 
instead of ‘ For thy mother thou prayest '. 

401: ki... nahtuka hurmatin laha llahu gad satar rendered as ‘ to tear aside 
the veils of sacred things which God has veiled’. But hatk al-sitr and hatk 
al-hurma axe well-known idioms for ‘ violate someone's honour’; hence render 
‘to violate (people's) honour which God holds inviolate °. 

408: là budda min daka là tazalla [thus (unmetrically) in text] / wa là 
budda min filin ka flika li Puxar rendered as ‘ That was inevitable. Do not 
continue [to wrong us]; thou must do as thou didst to the others’. The text 
must be read with tutil at the end of the first hemistich and rendered, ‘ You 
must doit; don't make delays; you must do as you did to the others’. 


BI-POLAR TERMS OF ADDRESS IN KUWAITI ARABIC 
By Maxmoup Aziz F. Yassin 


Introduction 

Bi-polarity is the use of the same term to denote both speaker and addressee. 
It is possible to distinguish broadly three types of bi-polar term in Kuwaiti 
Arabic (KA). The first type is characterized in form by the use of the monolexic 
kin-terms: /yuba/ ‘father’, /yumma/ ‘mother’, /yaddi/ ' grandfather’, 
/yadda/ ‘grandmother’. The second type consists of the vocative particle 
/ya/ + the KA kin-term for brother /?ax/ + 2nd person pronominal suffix. 
The third type of KA bi-polar term consists of the joining word /wa/ ' and ' 
+ the personal pronoun /ana/ ‘I’ + one of the monolexic kin-terms + 2nd 
person pronominal suffix. In this paper a comparison is made between these 
three types of bi-polarity exploring the relationship between their respective 
forms and functions. 


Monolexic bi-polar terms 

This type of bi-polarity involves the use of a senior kin-term to address the 
junior. This is a function of familiarity and endearment on the basis of a genera- 
tional asymmetry. A father calls his son and his daughter /yuba/ (lit. “my 
father °) and is called /yuba/ in return ; a mother calls her son and her daughter 
/yumma/ (ht. “my mother ’) and is called /yumma/ in return, etc. This type 
of bi-polar term is usually addressed by adults to children (relatives and non- 
relatives). Members of this category are the monolexic (i.e. consisting of one 
lexical item to denote a specific relative) kin-terms: /yuba/, /yumma/, 
/yaddi/, /yadda/. The junior’s sex is irrelevant for the term with which he/she 
is addressed. 

Monolexic bi-polar terms exhibit the following features. 

(a) A monolexic bi-polar term is never used independently, but must be 
embedded in (i) declarative, (ii) interrogative, or (iil) imperative syntagms, e.g. 

(i) /tara, yuba, mnik galtam, wi la:zim tiga:hh zo:jtik/? ‘ You see, my 
son, you are mistaken and you should be reconciled with your wife ’ (father-son). 

(i) /layla, &-&:c yuba ?/ ‘ Layla, what’s wrong with you, my daughter ? ' 
(father-daughter). 

(ui) /gu:mi, yuba, ru:hi be:t zo:jic/ ‘Go to your husband's house, my 
daughter ’ (father-daughter). 

(b) A monolexic bi-polar term may occur in conjunction with or to the exclu- 
sion of other forms of address, e.g. 


! Millicent R. Ayoub says, ‘... this asymmetry could have been corrected in two ways: the 
senior (viz. the father) could have addressed his son wild? * my son’ and be called wildi ' my son’ 
in return, but the Árabic case takes the other alternative and balances the two on the higher gene- 
rationallevel. Equals are made by promoting the junior rather than by downgrading the senior ', 
in H. G. Lunt (ed.), * Bi-polarity in Arabie kinship terms ', Proceedings of the ninth International 
Congress of Linguistica, The Hague, 1964, 1103. 

? For the reading conventions used in this paper (except /z/ and /?/), see Yassin, Forms of 
address in Kuwait: colloquial Arabic, Ph.D. thesis, University of Leeds, 1975. I am very grateful 
to Professor T. F. Mitchell for his guidance throughout the period of that study. The following are 
some of the works that discuss the phonology of Kuwaiti Arabic: T. M. Johnstone, * Further stu- 
dies on the Dosiri dialect of Arabic as spoken in Kuwait’, BSOAS, xxvn, 1, 1964, 77-113 ; idem, 
‘The sound change j > y in the Arabic dialects of peninsular Arabia ', BSOAS, xxvi, 2, 1965, 
233-41; idem, Eastern Arabian dialect studies, London, 1967; A. Matar, Khasa'is al-lahja 
al-kuwaytiyya, Kuwait University Press, 1900; idem, Min asrür al-lahja al-kuwaytiyya, KUP, 
1970. 
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(i) /$-fi:c yuba ?/ * What’s the matter with you, my daughter ? ' (bi-polar 
term only). 

(i) /ya layla, š-fi:c yuba ?/ ‘ Layla, my daughter, what's the matter with 
you ? ' (bi-polar term + personal name). 

(ui) /ya binti, &-fi:c yuba ?/ ‘ What's the matter with you, my daughter ? ' 
(bi-polar term + kin-term). 

Sometimes, more than one address-form is used in the same utterance, e.g. 
/ya layla, ya binti, š-fi:c yuba ?/. 

The use of bi-polar terms only, i.e. to the exclusion of other forms of address, 
e.g. /š-fi:c yuba ?/ indicates that the speaker wants to know something about 
his addressee's worries. The addressee, say, à daughter, may reply in a corres- 
pondingly brief utterance, such as /ma: fiini Sayy/ ‘ There's nothing the matter 
with me’. On the other hand, the association of a bi-polar term with one or 
more address-terms e.g. /ya layla, ya binti, 8-fi:e yuba ?/ indicates a feeling of 
interested sympathy with the addressee. The speaker is keen on alleviating his 
addressee’s worries not just seeking information. The addressee may respond 
in an utterance such as /walla ma:dri, ya yuba, raisi ysawwirni/ ‘I don't really 
know, father, my head aches’. A brief reply such as /ma: fiini Éayy/ would be 
considered inappropriate or even rude in the circumstances, as it does not 
match, in size if nothing else, the father’s anxious query. 

(c) A monolexic bi-polar term is not preceded by the vocative particle /ya/ 
and is never used as part of a vocative syntagm. Cf. the association of /ya/ 
+ the kin-term /yuba/ in the utterance /ya yuba !/ which marks the addressee 
as the speaker’s father and the syntagm as one of appellation. 

(d) A monolexic bi-polar term is associated with the second person personal 
pronouns /int(a)/ * you (m.s.) ' or /inti/ * you (f.s.) ' with the function of placat- 
ing or cajoling, e.g. | 

(i) Father to his married son: /yuba nt rayya:l, ?abu gya:l, wi la:zim 
tistahmil/ * My son, you are a man, father of children, and you must put up with 
difficulties ’. 

(i) Father to his daughter: /yuba nti le:š tagba roïhic ?/ ' Why are you 
tiring yourself, my daughter ? ’. 

(ui) Mother to her son: / Pagu 1], yumma nta le:5 ma: tilsab wiyya xtik ?/ 
Why aren't you playing with your sister, my son ? ’. 

(iv) Mother to her daughter: /taça Ji, yumma nti la: tizcali:n/ ‘ Come, my 
daughter, don't be angry ’. 


The /ya-xurk(-c)/ bi-polar term 

The second type of bi-polar term is characterized by the following features. 

(a) The association of the vocative particle /ya/ + the kin-term /?ax/ 
'brother' + 2nd person pronominal suffix /-k/ (m.s.) or /-c/ (fs), i.e. 
[ya + Pax + -k/ > /ya-xu:k/ * My brother ! ' (lit. * O, your (m.s.) brother ! ?}, 
/ya + Pax + -c/ > /ya-xu:c/ ' My sister!’ (lit. *O, your (f.s.) brother !’). 
Unlike monolexic bi-polar terms, which need planing down, the /ya-xu:k(-c)/ 
type connotes a generational peerage. A brother addresses his brother or-his 
sister with /ya-xu:k(-c)/ and receives /ya-xu:k/ in return. 

(6) In the form /ya-xu:k(-c)/ the pronominal suffix has no genitival signi- 
ficance.? The form may be regarded as an idiomatic formula on the grounds that 


3 cf. T. M. Johnstone, Eastern Arabian dialect studies, 176-7, 240. In fact, the vocative particle 
/ya/ and the 2nd person suffix are mutually exclusive elsewhere, for example, */ya wildik (-c) 
* Your brother ! ', */ya xa:lik(-c)/ * Your uncle !’, etc. are inadmissible patterns in KA. 
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it can be recognized and analysed but not naturally generated by any explicit 
machinery so far proposed. The formula /ya-xu:k(-c)/ is formally unproduc- 
tive in terms of substitution, transposition, interpolability, .etc., of other parts 
within the idiomatic whole. Idiomatic /ya-xu:k/ may be contrasted with non- 
idiomatic /sa:lim, ?axu:k ma:t/ ‘Salim, your brother is dead’ (deletion of 
/ya/), /xu: sa dim‘ Salim's brother ' (deletion of /ya/ and substitution of name 
for /k/ ), eto. 

(c) The /ya-xu:k(-c)/ bi-polar type does not occur independently or as part 
of-a vocative syntagm. It commonly colligates with imperative forms and is 
used between relatives or close acquaintances in functions ranging from endear- 
ment or giving advice to mild rebuke, etc., depending on extended context, e.g. 

(i) /Pismahi:li ya-xu:c/ * Excuse me, my sister ’ (polite mode of addressing a 
female relative or acquaintance of speaker's age). 

(3) /xa:lid, ma:ku da:gi ya-xu:k, tistagayil fi qara: :rik/ ‘ Khalid, there's no 
need for you to take a hasty decision, my brother ' (yes from male or female 
relative or acquaintance). 

(iii) /?ismagni, ya-xu:k, la: tittannaz/ * Listen to me, my brother, don’t poke 
fun at me’ (mild reproach ‘from male or female to one’s peer). 

(d) There are collocational restrictions on the associability of items in the 
/ya-xu:k(-c)/ type. The only kin-form that regularly occurs in this type of 
bi-polarity is the kin-term /?ax/ ‘ brother’ which is actualized as /-xu:-/ as 
a morphophonological implication of the junction with /ya/ and /-k/ or /-c/. 

The kin-term /?uxt/ ‘ sister’ does not occur as a member of this type of 
bi-polarity. Forms such as */ya-xtik/ or */ya-xtic/ are inadmissible patterns in 
KA. This aberrance can be accounted for in two ways, one linguistic, one social.5 
First, we note in KA that the same radicals form the roots which designate any 
pair of kin-terms which differ only in sex. For example, the root /b-n-w/ 
appears in /?bn/ ‘son’ and /bint/.‘ daughter’. The root /?xw/ generates 
/?ax/ * brother ' and /?uxt/ ' sister’. Etymologically speaking, then, the terms 
for 'brother' and 'sister' are already bi-polar in their very composition.f 
Second, there seems to be an overlay of dominance of the male sex in Kuwaiti 
culture. 

The term /?ab/ 'father' associates with /ya/ and /-k/ and /-c/. But 
/ya-bu:k(-c)/, unlike bi-polar terms, is used unidirectionally or asymmetrically, 
ie. the father or any relative assuming the status of father may address the 
younger male by /ya-bu:k/ and is not addressed with */ya-bu:k/ in return. 
He may address the younger female with /ya-bu:c/ and is not addressed by 
*/ya-bu: k/ in return. The younger male will not reciprocate to /ya-bu:k/ by 
using such forms as */ya wildik/ * your (m.s. ) son ! ' and neither will the younger 
female by using such forms as */ya bintik/ ‘ your (m.s.) id A 


The /wa-na-zu:k(-c)/ addressive term ` 

This third type of bi-polar term is PME by the following features. 

(a) The association of the conjunction /wa/. ‘and’ + personal pronoun 
/ana/ ‘I’ + /?ax/ ^ brother’ or /Puxt/ “sister? + pronominal suffix /-k/ or 
/-c/,-as in /wa-na-xu:k(-c)/ (lit. ‘and I am your (m./f.s.) brother’), /wa-na- 
xtik(-c)/ (lit. ‘and I am your (m./f.s.) sister ’). 

(b) the /wa-na-xu:k(-c)/ and /wa-na-xtik(-c)/ bi-polar terms share the 
following features with the /ya-xu:k(-c)/ type. 

4 of, U. Weinreich, * Problems in the analysis of idioms ', in J. Puhvel (ed.), Substance and 


sacre in language, Berkeley, 1969, 23-81. 
5 cf. Ayoub, art. cit., 1104. i 6 Ayoub, art. cit., 1104. 
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(i) Both are characterized by immutability or fixity of association between 
component elements. 

(ii) Neither is used in isolation. Both derive their meaning in part from 
extended context. 

(ui) Neither is used in vocative syntagms. 

(iv) Both types are characteristic of peers addressing each other. A junior 
addressing a senior will not use either type. 

There is one main difference, however, between the two types, viz. the 
restrictions on the use of kin-terms. In the case of /ya-xu:k(-c)/, only one kin- 
term is a component part of the bi-polar type, /?ax/ ‘ brother’. In the case of 
/wa-na-xu:k(-c)/ two terms are permissible component elements, viz. /?ax/ 
‘brother ' and /?uxt/ ‘sister’. Kin-relations between participants are therefore 
more adequately mirrored by the /wa-na-xu:k/ type, in the sense that peer 
members of the family have kin-terms characteristic of their kin-relations 
vis-à-vis other members. In the utterance /Surf, ya xu:y, wa-na-xu:k/ ‘ You see, 
my brother, and I am your brother', kin-reference is maintamed. This type 
of bi-polarity is commonly preceded by diminutive forms to show greater affec- 
tion, e.g. /$u:fi, ya wxayti, wa-na-xtic/ ‘ See, my sister, and I am your sister ’. 
In the immediately preceding examples, /wa-na-xu:k(-c)/ is used as a ‘ tauto- 
logical phrase ' which simply intensifies a kin-relation already made explicit by 
the use of /xu:y/ or /wxayti/ according to the sex of the addressee. 

(c) The /wa-na-xu:k(-c)/ type is used in the style of informality between 
relatives or close acquaintances to indicate feelings of intimacy and affection. 
/wa-na-xu:k/ also associates with personal names, e.g. /ya xa:lid wa-na-xu:k/ 
‘Khalid, my brother ' (intimacy between friends). 

(d) This type is reciprocated between male and female peers, e.g. 

(i) /taray, ya layla, ya-xti, wa-na-xu:o/ ' You see, Layla, my sister’ (a 
male speaker to his sister or a female relative of his sister's age). 

(ii) /$-f:k, ya xa:lid, ya-xu:y, wa-na-xtik/ ' What's the matter with you 
Khalid, my brother ? ' (a female speaker to her brother or a male relative of her 
brother's age). 

(e) the pattern can accommodate other kin-terms viz. /?ab/ ‘father’, 
f?um/ ‘mother’, /yadd/ ‘grandfather’, /yadda/ ‘ grandmother’, /xa:l/ 
‘uncle’, /xa:la/ ‘ aunt’, etc., to denote kin-relations and mark three different 
functional types : 

(i) mild rebuke and impatience 

(ii) affection 

(ij) patronizing advice 


Examples 
(i) /?ismag, wa-na-bu:k/ ‘ Listen, my son’. 
/Su:fiy, wa-na-mmic/ ‘See, my daughter ’. 
(1) /gallimiini, 8-fi:e, ya bnayti, wa-na-mmic ?/ ' Explain to me what ails 
you, my daughter ? ?. 
(iii) /ta:wgi:ni, wa-na-yaddic/ “Obey me, my granddaughter ’. 
It must be noted, however, that whereas bi-polar /wa-na-xu:k/ is reciprocated, 
/wa-na-bu:k/ and similar patterns are unidirectional, ie. given but not 
returned. | 


Conclusion 
A few points emerge from our brief description of these three types of bi- 
polar term in KA. The first type is used when a senior urges rather than com- 
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mands, cajoles rather than imposes. The use of a kin-term which is normally 
addressed to the senior does not indicate a reversal of roles." The speaker is a 
senior always. Outside the family this usage occurs, for instance, in the plea of a 
woman to a speeding taxi-driver: /?alla yhada:k, yumma, $wayy $wayy/ 
* Please (mother), go more slowly ’. This type reflects a hierarchical society in 
which a senior term is still paramount even when condescending socially to 
democratize with one's juniors. The /ya-xu:k(-c)/ type reflects equal informal 
relationships between interlocutors of the same age group. The last type, viz. 
/wa-na-xu:k(-c)/, reflects more adequately kin-relationships between inter- 
locutors. The forms of the latter two types do not correspond with the normal 
patterns that characterize KA. They must be considered as ‘ ready-made’ 
expressions to be handled as fixed units or indivisible wholes. 


? Ayoub, art. cıt., 1106. 


CASSIODORUS AND RASHID AL-DIN ON BARBARIAN 
RULE IN ITALY AND PERSIA! 


By D. O. MORGAN 


Italy in the late fifth century A.D. and Persia in the mid-thirteenth were 
lands of ancient and deeply-rooted culture. One had been at the centre of the 
western Roman Empire; the other had formed a significant part of the society 
of medieval Islam, and its traditions stretched back further still. Both lands 
found themselves invaded, conquered, and ruled by wandering ‘ barbarians ', 
Ostrogoths and Mongols respectively, from beyond the then recognized frontiers 
of ‘ civilization ’. 

Cassiodorus Senator and Rashid al-Din Fazl Allah were representatives of 
two long-established administrative traditions. Their governmental skills were 
not despised by the conquerors: both served under them for many years in 
high office. Both, too, left behind them copious and varied writings, whose 
range and character is in some ways curiously similar. This article is concerned 
with some of these writings. It seeks to study certain aspects of barbarian 
rule in the light of what Cassiodorus and Rashid al-Din have to say, and hopes 
thereby to bring out both the similarities and the contrasts between the two 
régimes. 

D ds Variae ? are a collection of official correspondence, as are the 
Mukätabät-1 Rashidi,> the letters of Rashid al-Din. Neither collection can, 
perhaps, lay claim to the status of an archive, for both are selections— 
Cassiodorus’s made by himself, Rashid al-Din’s by his secretary, Muhammad 
Abarqihi. But both afford a fascinating insight into the workings of the two 
central administrations, the nature of the two régimes, and perhaps, too, into 
the minds and attitudes of their authors. 

Nor is this all. Cassiodorus wrote a history of the Goths, in twelve books. 
Unhappily this is lost, but the substance of it appears to be, to some extent, 
preserved in the much shorter work of Jordanes.* And the posthumous fame 
of Rashid al-Din rests chiefly on his ‘vast historical encyclopaedia’, as 
Barthold called 15,5 the Jams‘ al-tavárikh, which includes accounts of the history 
of large parts of the known world, including Europe, but is principally of value 
as the most important single source for the history of the Mongol empire. Most 
of the work seems to have survived, and all the more significant sections of it 
have been published. 

So, if Cassiodorus may be described as a ' scholar-bureaucrat ',9 the descrip- 
tion fits Rashid al-Din no less aptly. Because of their positions in government, 
and their literary training and inclinations, they are perhaps uniquely well- 
qualified to help their reader to understand their respective worlds. They show 
him something of the processes by which barbarian peoples, lacking experience 
of government in societies based on cities and settled agriculture, were able to 


1] am greatly indebted to Professor A. K. S. Lambton, Professor P. R. L. Brown, Mr. R. M. 
Burrell, Mr. M. À. Cook, and Mr. J. C. Gough, who read and commented on an earlier draft of 
this paper. 

Ped. T. Mommsen, MGH, Auctores Antiquissimi, xu, Berlin, 1894: abridged English 
translation by T. Hodgkin, The lettera of Cassiodorus, London, 1886. 

3 ed. M. Shafi‘, Lahore, 1947. 

4 Getica, ed. T. Mommsen, MGH, Auctores Antiquissimi, v, Berlin, 1882; English translation 
by C. C. Mierow, The Gothic history of Jordanes, Princeton, 1915. 

5 Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion, London, 1928, 46. 

8 P, R. L, Brown: The world of late antiquity, London, 1971, 128. 
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achieve their ends through the co-operation of those officials whom, m one 
sense or another, they had inherited from the régimes they had supplanted. 


Cassiodorus's family was not one of ancient lineage—though he liked to 
suggest otherwise. But his immediate ancestors for several generations had 
served the state in various capacities. His great-grandfather had helped defend 
the south of Italy against Vandal raids. His grandfather had served on an 
embassy sent by the emperor Valentinian III to Attila the Hun. And his father 
had achieved high office, eventually rising to the supreme judicial and 
administrative position, that of Praetorian Prefeot. Cassiodorus Senator himself 
attracted the attention of the Ostrogothic ruler Theodoric, and became 
Quaestor ‘the mouthpiece of the Emperor ',? and thus an illustris, one of the 
highest-ranking ministers, while still under 30. Later he progressed to the 
Mastership of the Offices (head of the civil service) and ultimately, though not 
until after the death of Theodoric, he became Praetorian Prefect. Cassiodorus 
retired from public life during the Byzantine reconquest of Italy from the 
Ostrogoths. He lived on for perhaps another 40 years, dying, we are told, at 
the age of 95. The scholarly work done and directed by him at his monastery 
of Vivarium during those years was of the first importance for the subsequent 
history of European culture, but is not, for the.most part, relevant to the 
theme of this article. 

Cassiodorus's life, then, spanned the period between the ending of the 
‘ official’ western Roman Empire by barbarian rulers and the return of Italy 
to Imperial government under Justinian. In 476, Odoacer, a Rugian chief 
holding command in the Roman army, deposed and pensioned off the last 
western emperor, Romulus Augustulus, on grounds of superfluity. Historians 
have differed over the significance, if any, of this event. Cassiodorus himself 
was in no doubt of its at least symbolic importance. 

* Thus the Western Empire of the Roman race, which Octavianus Augustus, 

the first of the Augusti, began to govern in the seven hundred and ninth 

year from the founding of the city, perished with this Augustulus in the 
five hundred and twenty-second year from the beginning of the rule of his 
predecessors and those before them, and from this time onward kings of the 

Goths held Rome and Italy.'? 

Odoacer's kingdom, though apparently not unsuccessful, was not long to 
survive. In 488, Theodoric the Ostrogoth obtained permission from the eastern 
Emperor Zeno to remove himself and his people from the Balkans, to invade 
Italy and take it from Odoacer. Cassiodorus represents Zeno as being reluctant 
to deprive himself of Theodoric’s company, though in reality the departure of 
the Ostrogoths must have been a considerable relief to him. Of the terms on 
which Zeno authorized the invasion, ‘we have only the vaguest accounts in 
our authorities. Possibly Zeno was happy to leave the terms vague as the 
priee of ridding the eastern Empire of the Ostrogoths. 

After a prolonged struggle, Odoacer was captured, or rather surrendered, 


? Cassiodorus's life and works are discussed e.g. by L. W. Jones, in the introduction to his 
translation of the Institutiones (An introduction to divine and human readings, New York, 1946, 
1-64 


). 
8 ibid., 8. 
® Getica, 243: tr. Mierow, 119. 
10 Getica, 290-2: tr. Mierow, 135-6. 
11 A. H. M. Jones, ‘ The constitutional position of Odoacer and Theoderie ”, Journal of Roman 
Studies, LII, 1962, 126-30. I quote from the reprint in À. H. M. Jones, The Roman economy, 
ed, P. A. Brunt, Oxford, 1974, 367. 
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and was treacherously put to death in 493. Cassiodorus records this last event 
without comment. 

“He (Odoacer) sent an embassy and begged for mercy. Theodoric first 

granted it and afterwards deprived him of his life.’ 12 

Theodoric ruled until his death in 526—undeniably a successful and 
prosperous reign. But the stability of the Ostrogothic kingdom died with him. 
In 835 the Byzantine army under Belisarius landed. The Gothic Wars began, 
and the days of Ostrogothic Italy were numbered. 


The first Mongol invasion of Persia took place in 1219-23— almost the last 
phase of Chingiz Khan’s astonishing—and still not satisfactorily explamed— 
career of conquest.1? The impression that invasion made on contemporaries i is 
unmistakable. The chronicler Ibn al-Athir is typical : 

. & tremendous disaster such as had never happened before, and which 
struck all the world, though the Muslims in particular. If anyone were to 
say that at no time since the creation of man by the great God had the 
world experienced anything like it, he would only be telling the truth. . 

It may well be that the world from now until its end . . . will not experience 

the like of it again, apart perhaps from Gog and Magog ’.4 

But no serious attempt seems to have been made to occupy and absorb the 
whole of Persia into the Mongol empire. Nevertheless, the northern and eastern 
parts of the country were conquered, and the province of Khuräsän, in 
particular, was utterly devastated. The great cities of Khuräsän—Marv, 
Balkh, Harat, Nishàpür— were destroyed, and their populations put to the 
sword, almost to the last man. 

Thirty years later, as part of a grandiose plan for the further extension of 
the Mongol empire, Persia was invaded again. The command of the expedition 
was entrusted to Hülegü, brother of Móngke, Chingiz Khan’s third successor 
as Great Khàn. Between 1256 and 1260, Hülegü occupied most of Persia, as 
well as invading ‘Iraq and bringing the ‘Abbasid caliphate in Baghdad to a 
sanguinary end. His progress was finally stopped by dissensions within the 
Mongol royal house, as well as by successful military resistance on the part of 
the Mamlük rulers of Egypt, whose lands remained outside the boundaries of 
the Mongol empire. But in Persia and ‘Iraq, the kingdom of Hiilegii and his 
descendants, known to historians as the llkhànate, was established for the 
next 80 years. 

Rashid al-Din was born between the two invasions, about 1247, in Hamadan, 
in western Persia.15 Though himself a Muslim, he was of Jewish descent, and 
may have been converted to Islam as late as the age of 30.15 He was by training 
a physician, and it was in this capacity that he first entered the service of the 
Mongol ruling house of Persia, during the reign of the khan Abaga (1265-81). 
Nothing else is known with certainty of his career until in 1298, in the reign of 
Ghazan Khan, he became deputy Vazir. He remained as one of the two chief 


12 Getica, 294-5: tr. Mierow, 136. 

13 For a general account of the Mongol period, see J. J. Saunders: The history of the Mongol 
conquests, London, 1971. On the invasions of Persia, Cambridge History of Iran, ig ed. J. A. 
Boyle, Cambridge, 1968, ch. iv (J. A. Boyle) and vi (I. P. Petrushevsky). 

14 Al- Kamil, ed. C. J. Tornberg, xu, Leiden, 1853, 234; repr. Beirut, 1966, 368-9. Transation 
from B. Spuler, History of the Mongols, London, 1972, 30. 

15 On Rashid al-Din's life and works, see e.g. J. A. Boyle’s introduction to his translation of 
part of the Jami‘ al-tavärikh, The successors of Genghis Khan, New York and London, 1971, 
3-18. 

16 ibid., 3. 
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ministers of the llkhànate until the death of Ghazan’s brother and successor, 
Üljeitü, in 1316. 

During most of this period, his was the principal influence in government, 
and he was almost certainly the architect of the administrative reform pro- 
gramme which is associated with the name of Ghazan Khän. After the death 
of Oljeitti, Rashid al-Din’s colleague, Taj al-Din ‘Ali Shih, managed to engineer 
his dismissal and ultimate execution on a charge of poisoning the late monarch.” 

Rashid al-Din himself, then, was not a member of an old-established 
administrative family. His ancestry is obscure, compared with that of 
Cassiodorus. Nevertheless, he may be said to have inherited the traditions of 
pre-Mongol government in Persia, as they had been carried on, with little of a 
discernible break, by such families as the Juvaynis. And he founded something 
of a dynasty: a number of his sons acted as provincial governors during the 
period of their father’s Vazirate, and one of them, Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad, 
himself became Vazir some years after the death of Rashid al-Din. 


Historians have always been glad to make use of Cassiodorus’s writings as 
historical evidence. Their opinions of the man himself, however, have varied. 
Cassiodorus’s Latin style is so involved and flowery that he has frequently 
strained the patience of his readers. Sometimes a scarcely veiled note of 
exasperation may be detected in discussions of him and of his work. Con- 
sequently, there has been a tendency for his personal character to be tarred 
with the same brush as his prose style: This is perhaps not entirely just—one 
may note that Cassiodorus's Institutiones, for example, are written in much 
more simple and straightforward language than the Variae. The style of the 
Variae was not an inseparable adjunct to their author's character. But Thomas 
Hodgkin, who undertook the daunting task of rendering the Variae into English, 
remarked of Cassiodorus that ‘ he was never so happy as when he was wrapping 
up some commonplace thought in a garment of sonorous but turgid rhetoric '.19 
However, Hodgkin, who could venture the remarkable description of Attila as 
‘the squalid and unprogressive Turanian ”,!° was no doubt as much as anyone 
else the creature of his time. Arnaldo Momigliano has more recently suggested 
that, to the generations who have passed through the wars of the twentieth 
century, the achievement of Cassiodorus has seemed more worthy of respect. 
‘We, the members of the race of iron, have learnt to appreciate the lesser 
men—the men who tried to save what could be saved and who did not disdain 
the task of elementary teaching when elementary teaching was needed ’.?° 

Cassiodorus himself explained his reasons for making and issuing his 
collection of Variae. His friends, he said, ‘ wanted me to do this that future 
generations might recognise the painful labours I have undergone for the 
public good and the hardships of my unbribed conscience ’.2! It is hard to 
believe, however, that there was anything painful for Cassiodorus in the com- 
position of the numerous lengthy digressions with which the Variae abound. 
He cannot resist the temptation to show off his esoteric knowledge, particularly 


17 This was not an unusual conclusion for a Vazir's career in Mongol Persia. The eventual 
death of Taj al-Din ‘Ali Shüh, still in office, in his bed, of natural causes, was noted with some 
surprise. Contemporaries maintained that he was the only Vazir of the Mongols who had the 
good fortune to die naturally. See Hamd Allah Mustawfi, T'arikh-i Guzida, ed. ‘Abd al-Husayn 
Nav&'i, Tehran, 1339/1960, 616. 

m 2 Ton Theodoric the Goth, London and New York, 1891, 162. 

13 ibid., 26. 

20 t Cassiodorus and Italian culture of his time’, Proceedings of the British Academy, XII, 
1955, 207-45. I cite the reprint in A. Momigliano, Studies in historiography, London, 1966, 183. 

21 P, Llewellyn, Rome in the dark ages, London, 1970, 33. 
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on questions of natural history. His account of the elephant is a well-known 
and characteristic example, as 1s his description of what is known about the 
origin of amber, where he concludes 

‘We have thought it better to point this out to you, lest you 1 should i imagine 

that your supposed secrets have escaped our knowledge '.?? 

On occasion, natural history and government business become inextricably 
intertwined. Writing to the Praetorian Prefect Faustus, Cassiodorus demands 

‘Why are your ships not spreading their sails to the breeze? When the 

south wind is blowing and your oarsmen are urging on your vessels, has the 

sucking-fish fastened its bite upon them through the liquid waves ? Or have 
the shell-fishes of the Indian Sea with similar power stayed your keels with 
their lips: those creatures whose quiet touch is said to hold back, more 
than the tumultuous elements can possibly urge forward? ... But no. 
The sucking-fish of these men is their hindering corruption. The shell- 
fishes that bite them are their avaricious hearts. The torpedo that benumbs 
them is lying guile. With perverted ingenuity they manufacture delays, 
that they may seem to have met with a run of ill-luck ’.?8 
It is a matter of taste whether this kind of rhetoric is found interminable or 
endearing. But even those who, like the present writer, find Cassiodorus’s 
approach to official correspondence rather.attractive, would perhaps have 
thought differently had they had to tackle the Variae without the assistance 
of Hodgkin’s abridged translation. 

As for the ‘ History of the Goths ’, we again have Cassiodorus’s own account 
of his motives in writing it. This occurs in the Variae, as part of a eulogy which 
Cassiodorus composed on himself (in the name of king Athalaric), to be sent to 
the Senate on the occasion of Cassiodorus’s promotion to the Praetorian 
Prefecture. 

‘Not satisfied with extolling living kings, from whom he might hope for a 

reward, he drew forth the Kings of the Goths from the dust of ages, showing 

that the Amal family had been royal for seventeen generations, and proved 
that the origin of the Gothic people belonged to Roman history, adorning 
the whole subject with the flowers of his learning gathered from wide fields 

of literature.’ 24 
The * History of the Goths’, then, ‘ presented the tribe in general, and the 
family of Theodoric in particular, as co-operative participants m the history of 
the Mediterranean, from the time of Alexander the Great onwards ’ 9 —or even 
earlier; Cassiodorus will have us believe, by- means of the not uncommon 
identification of ‘ Getae’ with ‘ Goths’, that there were Goths at the siege of 
Troy.?6 

It should be added that there are cogent reasons for supposing that the 
‘History of the Goths’ had, in the minds both of Cassiodorus and of his 
summarizer Jordanes, a more immediate political purpose. Professor Momig- 
liano writes that Jordanes's * work had a clear political message. It invited the 
Goths to cease resistance ’ to the armies of Justinian, ' but also gave encourage- 
ment to those who worked in Constantinople for a modus vivendi between 
Goths and Romans '.? And Momigliano has demonstrated the probability that 


?? Vartae, v, 2: tr. Hodgkin, Letters, 265. 

?3 Variae, 1, 35: tr. Hodgkin, Theodoric, 169-70. 
24 Variae, 1x, 25: tr. Hodgkin, Letters, 412. 

25 Brown, op. cit., 128. 

28 Getica, 60: tr. Mierow, 67. 

27 Momigliano, art. cit., 192-3. 
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here, as elsewhere, Jordanes was merely summarizing the arguments of 
Cassiodorus himself (on the assumption that Cassiodorus continued to add to 
- and revise his ‘ History ' for many years after he had described his work in 
Athalaric’s letter to the Senate). 


Rashid al-Din’s great Jami‘ al-tavärikh * Collection of histories’, as it now 
survives, falls into two parts. The first part, historically the more important, 
relates the history of the Mongols and their ancestors in central and eastern 
Asia, the career of Chingiz Khan, and the Mongol conquests. It concludes with 
a long and extremely valuable account of the history of Mongol Persia up to 
the death of Ghazan Khan in 1304. All this part of Rashid al-Din’s work was 
commissioned from him by Ghazan Khan himself, and was consequently named 
the Tàrikh-i Ghäzäni. Oljeitii, on his accession, asked Rashid al-Din to write 
a second part, including histories of all the peoples with whom the Mongols 
had come into contact. It included histories of pre-Islamic Persia, Muhammad 
and the Caliphs, the Oghuz and the Turks, China, India, the Jews, and the 
Franks, This last section, it has been suggested, ‘ seems to have been the only 
attempt made by a medieval Muslim historian at an outline of the history of 
the Christian West ’.?8 That this part is historiographically of great interest is 
undeniable, but in terms of historical information, it is the T'arikh-1 Ghazani 
which is irreplaceable. 

This part of the book is the principal authority on the Persia of the author’s 
own time. And because of his position as chief minister and official historian, 
he had access to Mongol records, many of them now lost, which make his book 
the nearest thing we have to a primary source on large tracts of Mongol history 
outside Persia itself. | ; 

Rashid al-Din was fully aware of the unprecedented nature of his great-work. 

‘Until now (he maintained), there has never been at any time a history 

which contains narratives and general accounts of the peoples of the various 

parts of the world, and of the different races of mankind.’ ?? 
Nor was he in any doubt of the worthiness of his subject in deserving the 
attention of the historian. 

‘What event or occurrence (he asked) has been more notable than the 

beginning of the government of Chingiz Khan, that it should be considered 

a new era ? ? 30 
He explained the method by which he gathered his information. This consisted 
in ransacking written sources as far as possible, having Mongol chronicles 
interpreted to him, and in oral interrogation. This might include both distin- 
guished Mongols—such as Ghazan himself, who was, or so Rashid al-Din 
tactfully assures us, a great authority on Mongol tradition—and whatever 
foreigners could be intercepted as they passed through Persia.?! 

The style of the Jams‘ al-tavarikh could hardly be further removed from 
that of the Variae. Though it is not without its difficulties, the narrative 
sections at least are written in clear and simple Persian, with no attempt at 
elaborate frills. This was not customary at the time. Much more typical, if 
. an extreme example, is the Tarikh-i Vassaf, of which E. G. Browne justly 


28 B. Lewis, * The Muslim discovery of Europe ”, Islam in history, London, 1973, 98. 

?*? Rashid al-Din, Histoire des Mongols de la Perse, ed. and tr. E. Quatremére, Paris, 1836, 38. 

39 ibid., 60-2. 

311t has been inferred, from the remarkably Papacy-centred account of European history 
to be found in the * History of the Franks ', that Rashid al-Din's Frankish informant was probably 
a cleric— perhaps a friar. See Histoire des. Francs, ed. and tr. K. Jahn, Leiden, 1951. 
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remarked that ‘ we could forgive the author more readily if his work were less 
valuable as an original authority on the period of which it treats, but in fact 
it is as important as ib is unreadable '.?? Subsequent Persian historians un- 
fortunately elected to model their work on Vassaf rather than on Rashid al-Din. 

In view of the immense range of Rashid al-Din's activities as Vazir— 
activities fully revealed in his letters, the Mukatabat-« Rashidi—doubt has been 
cast on the possibility of the whole of the Jams al-tavdrikh being completed 
single-handed by its author. He himself tells us that he did his writing in the 
time between morning prayer and sunrise. The probability is that, like many 
another historian busy with other concerns, he employed a large staff of 
* research assistants ’, who did much of the quarrying for material, and perhaps 
some of the writing too. This may underlie the claim of the contemporary 
historian Abi 71 Qasim Qashani to have been the true, unacknowledged and 
unrewarded author of Rashid al-Din's history.** 

The Jam al-tavarikh has the usual strengths and weaknesses of ° official ' 
history. It benefits through its author's access to sources which would other- 
wise have been unavailable, but the reader must look elsewhere for direct 
criticism of the Mongol régime, at least so far as the reign of Ghazan is con- 
cerned. On the other hand, there are long and graphic descriptions of the 
abuses which, we are told, were put right by Ghazan. 

In the Mukatabat-1 Rashidi, however, Rashid al-Din several times gives 
vent to what we may suppose to have been his true feelings about the Mongols. 
For unlike the Variae, the Mukätabät are not an exclusively official collection. 
They certainly include official communications with governors, urban authori- 
ties, and so forth, but there are also more personal letters to, for example, the 
author's sons—and only partly in their capacity as provincial governors—and 
to a considerable number of Muslim men of religion. The collection includes 
unexpected items, such as a letter from Rashid al-Din, allegedly written in 
India, to which, he says, he had travelled at the order of the [lkhän. Nothing - 
is known from any other source of such a journey on the part of Rashid al-Din ; 
and it is such puzzles as this that have caused some to doubt the authenticity 
of the collection. But if it is a forgery, it is an extraordinarily skilful and 
unbelievably well-informed one, the purpose of which is by no means readily 
apparent. The case for accepting the letters’ substantial authenticity seems 
very strong. 

The character of the author which emerges from a study of the Mukatabat 
is by no means an unattractive one. It is true that, if he put his mind to it, he 
could be as long-winded as, and less diverting than, the author of the Variae. 
It may not be entirely fanciful to imagine his sons groaning in despair when 
receiving yet another 15-page letter from their distinguished father, packed full 
of very orthodox, very detailed, and very conventional pieces of advice. But 
there is another side to the coin. Rashid al-Din’s concern with the welfare of 
the state’s subjects, particularly the peasantry, comes out very strongly—an 
impressive trait which is not negated by the consideration that he evidently 
regarded just treatment of the peasants as more profitable to the Treasury, in 
the long run, than ruthless exploitation. His delight in pious benefactions, his . 
extensive building and land reclamation programmes, his concern with the 
promotion of education and with the maintenance of hospitals, are all amply 
represented. This is all in addition to the more obvious Vazir’s business—the 


33 À literary history of Persia, ut, London, 1920, 68. 
33 Türikh-i Üljaytü, ed. M. Hambly, Tehran, 1969, 240. 
34 See R. Levy, ' The letters of Rashid al-Din Fadi-Alläh ’, J RAS, 1946, 1-2, pp. 74-8. 
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organization of armies, the determining of rates of taxation, and:so forth. Even 
taking into account the possibility of some degree of judicious editing on the 

~ part of Muhammad Abarqühi, the picture remains one of a many-sided, 
generous, cultivated, and benevolent figure—though also ambitious, proud, and 
perhaps under no illusions regarding his own great abilities. It is his long and, 
some might say, boastful accounts of his great building projects which single 
him out most clearly as a man who intended to make his mark on the memory 
of posterity. He was, indeed, remembered; but he deserved to be. 


The most cursory examination of the processes of government illustrated in 
the works of Cassiodorus and Rashid al-Din shows clearly enough that the two 
barbarian régimes faced, in many respects, similar problems. Some of these 
will be discussed. But there were, naturally enough, contrasts, and these 
should be borne in mind when considering the similarities. 

There was one quite basic difference. Theodoric is reported to have remarked 
wryly that ‘a poor Roman imitates the Goth, a rich Goth the Roman °.” 
The Ostrogoths—this at least is the impression given by Roman writers— 
wanted nothing better than to be integrated thoroughly into the superior 
Roman civilization. Thus, ‘day after day Cassiodorus tried to give Roman 
dignitas to the orders of his Barbarian masters’. He made ‘a sustained effort 
to present a Barbarian as the embodiment of civilised justice and wisdom '.39 
There is no evidence that the Mongols suffered from an inferiority complex. 
They considered themselves, their achievements, their ancestors, and their way 
of life to be immeasurably superior to those of the peoples they had conquered. 
Even if—especially in China, under the rule of Qubilai and .his successors— 
there are, eventually, signs of an appreciation of civilized life which goes 
beyond the mere material benefits to be gained from exploitation, the Mongols 
remained Mongols, and proud of it. If Ghazan Khan and Oljeitii commissioned 

-~ Rashid al-Din to write their history for them, it was not in order that he should 
fabricate some connexion between the Mongols and the Persian past, with all 
its glories, which would make the Mongols respectable. They regarded their own 
history as a fit subject on its own merits. Indeed, if anything, the Mongol 
rulers of Persia are likely to have hoped that the writing of the Jami‘ al-tavarikh 
might help to sustain the existence of a distinctive Mongol identity. This would 
inevitably come under some pressure when, at the time of Ghazan’s accession, 
the Mongols of the IIkhànate were converted to Islam, the religion of the bulk 
of their Persian subjects. Among the results of this * Mongol-consciousness ’ is 
that it is far easier to find reference to specifically Mongol institutions in 
Rashid al-Din than to anything very clearly Gothic in Cassiodorus. 

This follows, in fact, from an essential difference in the nature of government 
in the two countries. The rule of the Mongols in Persia was the result of straight- 
forward, bloody, alien conquest. Whatever institutions might survive from 
the Persian past, whatever native Persians might be prepared to serve the 
invaders, nothing could disguise the fact that the Mongols held Persia by force 
and by right of conquest. By contrast, barbarian rule in Italy had an element 

~ of consensus built into it. Theodoric deputized, in theory, for a specifically 
Roman emperor in Constantinople. The Îlkhäns might recognize the supremacy 
of the Great Khan in Peking—but he was a fellow-Mongol: indeed, a close 
relative. Part of the price the barbarian rulers of Italy paid for being accepted 


35 Anonymus Valesianus, in Ammianus Marcellinus, ed. and tr. J. C. Rolfe (Loeb Classical 
Library), 11, London, 1939, 546. Here 
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as legitimate sovereigns was their association of the Roman senatorial aristo- 
cracy with them in government: ‘it was from these men that Theodoric 


received his greatest support and in return they gained security and respect ' 


shown by too few emperors. Not since the Principate had the senate been 
taken into such close partnership in government '.? Rashid al-Din served the 
Mongols: Cassiodorus and his peers were partners—if junior partners—of the 
Ostrogoths. The great men of the.senate belonged to families with, in some 
cases, centuries of aristocratic tradition behind them. There was an administra- 
tive tradition, certainly, in Persia, but there had been no hereditary aristocracy 
at any time since the fall of the Sassanian empire, six centuries before. 

The element of consensus was not an innovation of Theodoric’s reign: he 
followed the example set by Odoacer. There is interesting evidence for the 
latter’s reign arising from recent studies of the Colosseum in Rome. Evidently 
a focus of loyalty for the Roman aristocracy, it was twice restored by Odoacer. 
A number of seat-inscriptions survive, bearing the names of senators. These 
illustrate, it has been suggested, the continued privileged position of the 
senatorial order, in that they ' continuaient d'avoir droit à des égards apparais- 
sant au grand jour avec l'usage des places d'honneur qui leur étaient réservées 
dans les lieux de spectacle ’.°* More generally, it has been concluded, on the 
basis of the Colosseum evidence, that Odoacer ‘a cherché à se concilier 
l'aristocratie et à s'appuyer sur elle. La noblesse romaine joue sous son régne 
un role plus important qu'auparavant dans le gouvernement et l'administration, 
et renforce son emprise sociale '.?? 

But, if these contrasts are remembered, the similarities are none the less 
striking. Among these, à major problem inevitably confronting both barbarian 
governments was that of the reimposition of order. This involved the basic 
question of landownership as much as anything. The two administrations seem 
to have arrived at a very similar rule of thumb. Theodoric’s edict ran : 


‘If any Barbarian usurper have taken possession of a Roman farm since - 


the time when we, through God's grace, crossed the streams of the Isonzo, 
when first the Empire of Italy received us, and if he have no documents of 
title to show that he is the rightful holder, then let him without delay 
restore the property to its former owner. But if he shall be found to have 
entered upon the property before the aforesaid time, since the principle 
of the thirty years’ prescription comes in, we order that the petition of the 
plaintiff shall be dropped ’.*° 
The ancestry of this law presumably derives from the emperor Theodosius II's 
enactment of 424.4 
Ghazan Khan, 40 years after the establishment of the llkhànate, found 
that a morass of conflicting landownership claims had come into being. He, 
too, decided that a 30-year limit must be imposed. The authority of Mongol 
tradition was invoked to support this. 
* Before this time, past sultans, and Chingiz Khan, in all their farmàns and 


37 Llewellyn, op. cit., 31. Cf. C. S. Lewis: ‘ His (Theodoric’s) reign in Italy was not a sheer 
monstrosity as, say, the rule of Chaka or Dingaan in nineteenth-century England would have 
been. It was more as if a (popish) highland chreftain (who had acquired a little polish and a 
taste for claret in the French service) had reigned over the partly Protestant and partly sceptical 
England of Johnson and Lord Chesterfield’. (The discarded image, Cambridge, 1964, 75-6.) 

38 A. Chastagnol, Le sénat romain sous le règne d'Odoacre, Bonn, 1966, 52. I owe this reference 
to Professor Brown. 

3? ibid., 56. 

40 Variae 1, 18: tr. Hodgkin, Letters, 154. 

11 B, Nicholas, An introduction to Roman law, Oxford, 1962, 122. 
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yarlighs (edicts), made mention that thirty-year old claims should not be 

listened to.’ # 

Ghazan Khan’s aim was to have this, as was believed, Mongol or Turkish rule # 
given an official stamp of approval by an appropriate Islamic authority. He 
therefore persuaded the gd? Fakhr al-Din of Harát to issue a confirmation of 
the regulation. This, as transcribed by Rashid al-Din, reads in part : 

"I will not transgress or turn away that which is required by the shari‘a 

of Muhammad, and I will, to the best of my ability and strength, strive to 

the utmost limit and extremity in the writing up and investigation of claims 
and in examining and verifying title deeds and written shar‘t bonds, and 

I will not hear any claim made after a period of thirty years, in accordance 

with the conditions which have been mentioned, and I will not pay any 

attention to 1t, or grant it validity '.** 
Qadis who would not subscribe to this were threatened with dismissal. But 
whether this regulation in fact derives from the custom of the steppe is not 
wholly clear. Thirty years is among the limitations on claims to landownership 
prescribed in Islamic law.* 

Abuses had grown up, too, in the workings of the administrative machinery 
of both régimes—notably in the official postal and intelhgence systems. There 
are several letters on this matter in the Variae, of which the most interesting 
is book rv, 47.46 Writing to a Gothic officer, Gudisal the Saio, Cassiodorus has 
two main complaints. The first is that large numbers of people with no right 
to use the official post, the Cursus Publicus, are nevertheless doing so. Even 
those sent on official business are making their missions an excuse for ‘ pleasure- 
tours at the public expense °. The second complaint is that the post-horses are 
being more heavily laden than is good for them. This launches Cassiodorus 
into one of his characteristic illustrations from natural history. 

‘Cranes, when they are going to cross the sea, clasp little pebbles with their 


^7  elaws, in order to steady without over-weighting themselves. Why cannot 


f 


those who are sent on public errands follow so good an example ? ' 

A scale of fines is prescribed for those who transgress these and other regulations. 
Details are given of who may use the Cursus Publicus, and what are the 
permitted maximum weights for the horses. The fines are to go to those who 
operate the postal service, and thus, Cassiodorus portentously concludes, ' the 
evil will, as we so often see in human affairs, furnish its own remedy ’. 

The Ostrogothic government had taken over the Roman Cursus, whatever 
its defects, as a going concern. The equivalent official postal system of medieval 
Islam, the Barid, had, by contrast, long disappeared by the thirteenth century 
A.D. The Mongols brought their own system, the Yam, to Persia. It owed 
much to Chinese precedent, as the word Yam itself, derived from Chinese, 
shows." This serves to emphasize the importance of the Mongols’ Chinese 
background. It is very clear from the basic, if problematical, source on the 
early history of their empire, the ‘ Secret history of the Mongols’, that in the 
Mongol mind, Mongolia and China were the countries that really mattered : 


42 Rashid al-Din, History of Ghazin Khan, ed. K. Jahn, London, 1940, 221-2: Jümi' al- 
tavürikh, 11, ed. A. Alizade, Baku, 1957, 431. 

33 Rashid al-Din also ascribes it to the Saljüq sultan Malik Shah. 

44 ed, Jahn, 225: ed. Alizade, 434. 

45 J. Schacht, An introduction to Islamic law, Oxford, 1964, 138. If in this instance Islamic 
law owed anything to Roman law, the enactments of Theodorico and Ghazan may possibly have 
a common ultimate origin. (I am indebted to Mr. Cook for this interesting suggestion.) 

46 tr. Hodgkin, Letters, 259-60. 
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the rest of the world, even the rest of the Mongols' conquests, are treated 
vaguely and briefly—evidently of only peripheral interest. 


' The Mongol horse-post system achieved an unparalleled elaboration through- ` 


out the length and breadth of Asia, as Marco Polo's account of it vividly 
shows. So far even as China was concerned, the Mongols’ system transcended 
all precedents.# It was instituted by Ögedei, the second Great Khan (reigned 
1229-41).50 As early as the reign of Móngke (1251-9), there are complaints of 
abuses in the operation of the system very like those of which Cassiodorus 
complains. Merchants are illicitly making use of the facilities, and those 
legitimately travelling on official business are dallying on the way. Môngke 
attempted to put this right. 

‘ As for the more important ?lchis (messengers), they should not make use 

of more than fourteen ulaghs (post-horses) ; they should proceed from yam 

to yam (post-station to post-station) and should enter no village or town in 
which they have no specific business; and they should take no more 

provisions than each man can eat.’ 51 

Presumably Móngke's reforms had some effect, at least for a time. But in 
Persia the situation had deteriorated again by the time of Ghazan's reign. The 
depredations of travelling zlchs had once more become a public menace. 

‘ Even if five thousand mounts had been stationed at each yam, they 

would not have been enough for them. Inevitably they took as mounts all 

the herds of the Mongols that were in the summer and winter pastures. 

And they made dismount all (persons travelling in) caravans ... from the 

directions of Khitày and Hindüstàn and other quarters far and near . . . and 

took their horses, and would leave them on the road, and some in fearful 
places with their baggage. . . . Thieves and robbers masqueraded as 3lchis, 
and blocked the road, saying “we are ilchts”’, and having taken their 
horses as post-horses, they would suddenly seize them, tie them up, and 
plunder their baggage. Further, it often happened that one group of @lchis 
would take the post-horses of another group. ... Whoever had more weapons 
and greater power took the post-horses of the other. .. . Whatever they found 

in the villages they tyrannically seized.’ 5? 

All this, needless to say, did not long survive the reforming zeal of Ghazan 
Khän. Doubtless abuses crept in again before long, but the system was still 
flourishing under Timür in the early fifteenth century, according to the account 
of the Castilian ambassador Clavijo.9? 

No disorders on the Persian scale are even hinted at in the Variae. Occa- 
sionally, however, there is evidence that things did sometimes go wrong, 
whatever the benefits of Theodoric’s rule. There are detailed lists of financial 
and other abuses which need correction in Suavia,54 and Spain, then under 
Theodoric’s supervision.55 Merchants in Apulia are granted tax-exemptions 
for two years, because of damage they have suffered from hostile incursions 56— 


48 See H. Yule and H. Cordier, The book of ser Marco Polo, 1, 3rd ed., London, 1903, 433-8. 

48 On the Mongol postal system in China, see P. Olbricht, Das postwesen in China unter der 
Mongolenherrschaft, Wiesbaden, 1954. 

50 Histoire secrète des Mongols, ed. L. Tageti, Budapest, 1971, 257-8. 

5 Juvayni, Tarikh-i Jahan Gushä, 11, ed. M. Qazvini, London, 1937, 76-7: tr. J. A. Boyle, 
uri ead of the world-conqueror, 11, Manchester, 1958, 599. I have modified the translation 
slightly. 

82 History of Ghäzän Khan, 271-2: Jümi' al-tavarikh, nx, 480-1. 

53 An embassy to Tamerlane, tr. G. Le Strange, London, 1928, 155-7, 177-9. 

54 Variae, V, 14: tr. Hodgkin, Letters, 273-4. 

55 Variae, v, 39: tr. Hodgkin, Letters, 287-8. 
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perhaps hardly the fault, directly, of the Ostrogothic government. Nor was 
_. damage caused by the eruption of Vesuvius, also the occasion of a grant of 
tax-relief," to be laid at Theodoric’s door. But one such grant is rather a 
different matter. Writing to the Praetorian Prefect Faustus, Cassiodorus (in 
Theodoric’s name) gives these instructions. 

* A wise ruler will always lessen the weight of taxation when his subjects 

are weighed down by temporary poverty. Therefore let your Magnificence 

remit to the Provincials of the Cottian Alps the as publicum [land tax] for 
this year, in consideration of their losses by the passage of our army. True, 

that army went forth with shouts of concord to liberate Gaul. But so a 

river bursting forth may irrigate and fertilise a whole country, and yet 

destroy the increase of that particular channel in which its waters run. 

We have earned new subjects by that campaign: we do not wish them to 

suffer loss by it. Our own heart whispers to us the request which the 

subjects dare not utter to their Prince.’ 58 

This incident has many echoes in the writings of Rashid al-Din. In a letter 
to his son, Amir Mahmiid, governor of Bam, he reprimands him for oppressing 
the people placed in his charge, and orders that, consequently : 

* Nothing shall be demanded for a period of three years, by way of qalán and 

qubchür,9? extraordinary levies (tayyarat) and impositions (taklfat), either 

for the Divän of Kirman or of the Great. Urdü (the Court), so that their 
ruined places and waste lands may again come into a state of populousness 
and cultivation ’.* 

Then there is the astonishing story, in the Tarikh-1 Ghäzäni, of the landlord 
in the region of Yazd who, in the year 1292, travelled to a large village, 
Firüzaábàd, which he owned. He hoped to extract from his tenants some part 
of their harvest. 

“However hard he tried, for three whole days he could not lay his hands 
on any of the headmen. But seventeen tax-collectors (muhassil),, holders 
of drafts (barat) and assignments (havdlat) were sitting in the middle of 
the village. They had strung up with ropes a field-guard (dashtbän) and 
two peasants whom they had seized from the fields and brought to the 
vilage. They were beating them, to make them reveal the whereabouts 
of the others, and to produce some food for them. But it was all a total 
waste of time. All these tax-collectors and their followers had to have 
provisions and fodder, wine and beautiful girls. From this it may be 
deduced what other kinds of tyranny there were.’ *! 

The impression which Rashid al-Din is at pains to give his reader is one of 
tyranny, extortion, and incompetent government in the Ilkhünate—until the 
accession of Ghazan Khan, after which auspicious event all wrongs were 
righted. Arghun Khan (reigned 1284-91), he relates, was impressed by a 
report from two officials on the possible collection of tax arrears. He therefore 

*... Sent them to Baghdad, to collect the arrears and to demand the wealth 

due to the Treasury. They went there, and by using the bastinado and 

torture, they collected abundant wealth .9? 


57 Variae, rv, 60: tr. Hodgkin, Letters, 261-2. A 

58 Variae, 1v, 36: tr. Hodgkin, Letters, 253. ; 

5 See below, p. 319, n. 94. 
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Writing generally of the period before Ghazan’s accession, and discussing 
tax maladministration, Rashid al-Din assures us that 


‘In truth, from those provinces not the smallest gold coin ever reached the ' 


Treasury, and not one-fifth was paid of the drafts allocated to individuals 

on the basic revenue. No one ever saw the famghächi (in charge of collecting 

the commercial tax, the tamgha). He had usually either fled, or was a 

prisoner in the hands of the muhassils, who would beat him ’.® 

The result of the depredations of ilchis, the high level and totally arbitrary 
nature of taxation—some taxes being levied, according to Rashid al-Din, not 
twice yearly, but 20 or 30 times—the decline in public order, and the general 
incompetence of the administration, was virtual government bankruptcy. 
This led to such disastrous expedients as the attempt, under the [khan Geikhatu 
(reigned 1291-5}, to introduce into Persia paper money, Chao, on the Chinese 
model.® It also inevitably produced a sharp decline in agriculture, the basis 
of the economy, and 'a general flight from the land on the part of the 
peasants ’.6 Rashid al-Din maintains that nine-tenths of the cultivable land 
was lying waste.* 

What was Ghazan’s own attitude? Rashid al-Din seems in two minds 
over this. Sometimes the first of the line of Muslim Îlkhäns is depicted as an 
ideal Muslim ruler, who ' took the greatest personal interest in the welfare of 
the state ’,°? and who had the interests of his Persian subjects very much at 
heart. More credible, however, is the speech put into Ghazan’s mouth, as he 
addresses the Mongol amirs. 

“I am not protecting the Persian peasantry. If it is expedient, then let me 

pillage them all—there is no one with more power to do so than I. Let us 

rob them together. But if you expect to collect provisions and food in the 
future, and demand this, I will be harsh with you. And you must consider 
what, if you commit extortion against the peasants, take their oxen and 
seed, and cause their crops to be consumed, you will do in the future. You 
must think, too, when you beat and torture their wives and children, that 
just as our wives and children are dear to our hearts, so are theirs to them ; 

they are human beings, just as we are.’ 93 
On this evidence, then, Ghazan’s attitude was one of hard-headed and far- 
sighted realism, with a touch of human compassion thrown in. 

Nearly half of the section of the Jämi‘ al-tavürikh which deals with Ghazan's 
reign is concerned with his great programme of administrative reforms. Most 
important of all, it includes copies of the reforming edicts, the yarlighs, issued 
by Ghazan. Both Ghazan and his minister, Rashid al-Din, were strong 
personalities who evidently knew what they wanted to achieve, and, apparently, 
how to set about it. But whatever the results of the reforms, they did not last. 
Ghazan himself reigned for only nine years—hardly long enough to repair the 
ravages of seven decades. Writing in 1340, after the death of Abū Sa‘id, the 
last significant llkhàn, the historian and geographer Hamd Allah Mustawfi 
remarked, of the revenue of Persia: 

‘It reached the sum of 21,000,000 odd currency dinars (in the reign of 
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Ghazan). At the present time it certainly does not amount to half that sum, 
for most of the provinces have been thrown into disorder by the usurpation 
of authority and the coming and going of armies. The people have withheld 
their hands from cultivation ’.® 
The Persian peasants, then, in the opinion of many of the Mongols, were 
there simply in order to be exploited as vigorously as possible, for the benefit of 
their rulers. If Persian administrators such as Rashid al-Din had a part to 
play, it was in using their skills to produce more revenue. When their usefulness 
was ended, they would be discarded without a second's thought. Even the 
more sympathetic approach attributed by Rashid al-Din to Ghazan Khan 
seems to be grounded very largely in à more than usually rational approach to 
the same problem of the efficient exploitation of the subject. It is worth looking 
at the Mukatabat- Rashid? for what may be Rashid al-Din's own personal 
views about the impact of Mongol rule on his people. In a letter to Mawlana 
Sadr al-Din Muhammad, concerned with a revised scale of taxation which is 
to be applied, Rashid al-Din reveals his feelings on the nature of Mongol rule 
explicitly enough. He speaks of ‘the time of the tyrannical Turks’ (in this 
context not to be distinguished from Mongols) ‘and the oppressive bitikehīs ' 
(Mongol scribal officials).”° In a letter, also in the collection, from Mu'in al-Din 
Parvana of Rüm, Rashid al-Din's correspondent describes Turkish amirs as 
‘mere deceivers and accomplices of the Devil”. Other similar remarks are to 
be found scattered about the Mukatabat. For Rashid al-Din, and other Persians 
who felt as he did, it was a matter of making the best of an unavoidably bad 
job, and mitigating the evils of Mongol rule as far as possible, as well as feather- 
ing their own nests in the process. 
There is little to parallel this in the writings of Cassiodorus. Ia a letter to 
Faustus, Theodoric is made to speak thus about Ostrogothic frontier guards: 
‘Think what a life of hardship the soldier leads in those frontier forts for 
the general peace, thus, as at the gate of the Province, shutting out the 
entry of the barbarous nations. He must be ever on the alert who seeks to 
keep out the Barbarians. For fear alone checks these men, whom honour 
will not keep back ’.7? 
There is nothing in this to indicate that Theodoric was himself the most 
successful of the barbarian invaders. Cassiodorus totally identifies the Ostro- 
gothic government with Roman cvwilitas. Similarly, Theodoric’s newly- 
acquired Gaulish subjects are urged, in 510, to ‘ put off the barbarian; clothe 
yourselves in the morals of the toga. . . . Do not dislike the reign of Law because 
it is new to you, after the aimless seethings of Barbarism ”.# So much for 
whatever notions of law the barbarian invaders may have brought with them 
to the Roman Empire. By contrast, the Mongol laws, the Ydasd, ascribed to 
Chingiz Khan, came with the Mongols to Persia. Though there is much reason 
for doubting, in the light of the available evidence, that the. Ydsa@ was ever 
reduced to a coherent, written code of laws, Mongol laws and customs long 
remained important and influential in the Tlkhanate and elsewhere. 
Cassiodorus’s remarks on the 'seethings of Barbarism’ imply, too, a 
notable distinction in his mind—and perhaps also in that of Theodoric— 
between Ostrogothic Italy, the true heir of the Empire, and the other barbarian 
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kingdoms which had been set up in the former provinces of the western Empire. 
The identification was not, however, by any means total : not even Cassiodorus 
could pretend to believe that. King Athalaric, on his accession to the Ostro- 
gothic throne in 526, swore an oath to the citizens of Rome 

‘,.. by the Lord's help to observe justice and fair clemency, the nourisher 

of the nations ; that Goths and Romans shall meet with impartial treatment 

at our hands; and that there shall be no other division between the two 
nations, except that they undergo the labours of war for the common 
benefit, while you are increased in numbers by your peaceable inhabitancy 
of the City of Rome ’.”4 
And Athalaric wrote to Gothic settlers in terms reminiscent of Ghazan's 
common-sense speech to the Mongol amirs. 

* If anyone is in need of anything, let him seek to obtain it from the generosity 

of his Sovereign rather than by the strength of his own right hand, since it is 

for your advantage that the Romans be at peace, who, in filling our Treasury, 
at the same time multiply your donatives ?.75 

Further, there are many references to a specifically Gothic officer, the sazo, 
to some extent fulfilling functions similar to those of a Mongol īlchī, and also 
to more senior officials such as the Comes Gothorum, clearly a necessary figure 
in a mixed Roman-barbarian society. The formula for his appointment 1s 
recorded by Cassiodorus."$ Gothic officials seem to have duplicated, in some 
sense, the regular Roman administration: ‘in the provinces Gothic military 
governors (comites Gothorum provinciae) appeared at the side of regular civil 
Roman governors. In the cities other Ostrogothic counts (comites Gothorum 
civitatum), technically no more than the equal of local Roman officials, limited 
the legal jurisdiction of the latter and extended their own competence over the 
supervision of public buildings and roads and even over the collection of 
taxes." These are almost exactly paralleled by a Mongol official, the básqaq, 
who was stationed in occupied territory, and also in tribute-paying areas which 
retained some degree of local autonomy. He supervised the collection of 
revenue, and ultimately became in effect a kind of provincial governor. Local 
revolts were often inaugurated by the murder of the basqaq. 

Much of the evidence so far cited gives an impression of barbarian rule that, 
particularly in the case of Persia, is far from favourable. There 1s something to 
be said on the other side. It is worth pomting out the comparative religious 
tolerance of both régimes. In Theodoric’s case, though an Arian, he refrained 
from persecuting his Catholic subjects until the very end of his reign, and died 
before he could do them much harm. The attitude of his government towards 
the Jews is notable. Giving the Jews of Genoa permission to re-roof their 
synagogue, Cassiodorus, in Theodoric’s name, exclaims: ‘ Why do you desire 
what you ought to shun? In truth we give the permission which you craved, 
but we suitably blame the desire of your wandering minds '—tolerant, if 
irritable; but Cassiodorus concludes with a remarkable sentence: ‘ We cannot 
order a religion, because no one is forced to believe against his will'."? Stern 
measures were taken against cities where rioting against the Jews took place, 
as may be seen both in the Variae and in other sources.?? 


"^ Variae, viti, 3: tr. Hodgkin, Letters, 349-50. 
75 Variae, Vit, 26: tr. Hodgkin, Letters, 375. 
76 Variae, vi, 3: tr. Hodgkin, Letters, 321-2. 
r E in Sinnigen, * Administrative shifts of competence under Theodoric’, Traditio, XXI, 
1965, ; 
78 Variae, 1t, 27: tr. Hodgkin, Letters, 186. 
78 See e.g. Anonymus Valesianus, 558-60. 
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The Mongols were tolerant of all religions—a tolerance perhaps founded 

more on indifference than on any particular philosophy of toleration.99 In 

^ particular, Chingiz Khan insisted that the clergy of all religions should be 

exempt from taxation. This is echoed, at least as far as Muslim men of religion 
were concerned, in one of Ghazan Khan’s edicts, recorded by Rashid al-Din. 

* And since the command of the great yarligh of Chingiz Khan is this, that 

gadis and learned men and descendants of ‘Ali should not pay galan and 

qubchür, we have commanded that for this reason they should be exempted, 
and their tax (mal) and qubchür should not be taken; and post-horses and 
provisions for travellers (ssün) should not be taken from them. No one 

should billet himself in their houses, and ?lch?s should not descend on them.’ 8: 

The conversion of Ghazan to Islam meant that toleration was no longer the 
automatic right of religions other than Islam: the brief heyday of Jews, 
Christians, and Buddhists was over. Buddhist temples and—apparently— 
Zoroastrian fire-temples were destroyed, and Buddhists given the alternatives 
of accepting Islam or leaving the Ilkhanate.®? As for the Christians, it is clear 
from the biography of the Nestorian Catholicus Mar Yaballaha III # that 
their position reverted to that, usual in Islamic societies, of general tolerance 
as second-class citizens, interspersed with occasional bouts of persecution. 

It should also be mentioned that both barbarian governments engaged in 
extensive programmes of city embellishment and construction. Cassiodorus 
includes several letters in which he speaks in enthusiastic terms of the embellish- 
ment of Rome.*4 And the building of his great quarter, the Rab'-? Rashidi, in 
the Mongol capital of Tabriz, was very dear to the heart of Rashid al-Din, as 
many of his letters show. There are letters concerned with the building of 
new canals, named after both Ghazan Khän and Rashid al-Din, together with 
their associated villages, and plans are included in the letters.?9 


^7 These, then, are some of the aspects of Ostrogothic and Mongol rule illus- 
trated by Cassiodorus and Rashid al-Din. To what extent should the picture 
painted on the strength of such evidence be accepted at its face value ? So far 
as Cassiodorus is concerned, Gibbon at least had no doubt of what were the 
necessary reservations. 
"The volume of publie epistles composed by Cassiodorius in the royal 
name, i8 still extant, and has obtained more implicit credit than 16 seems to 
deserve. They exhibit the forms, rather than the substance, of his 
(Theodorio's) government; and we should vainly search for the pure and 
spontaneous sentiments of the Barbarian amidst the declamation and 
learning of a sophist, the wishes of a Roman senator, the precedents of 
office, and the vague professions which, in every court and on every occasion, 
compose the language of discreet ministers.’ 87 
Thomas Hodgkin expressed a similar opinion when he observed that ‘ we are 
therefore really without a picture of the Ostrogothic kingdom of Italy from the 


80 The famous debate in which the Franciscan William of Rubruck argued before the Great 

Khan Mongke against Muslim and Buddhist spokesmen might be held to suggest more than this. 
+ See Sinica Franciscana, 1, ed. A. van den Wyngaert, Quaracchi-Firenze, 1929, 294-7. 

81 History of Ghazan Khan, 218: Jümi' al-tavartkh, xx, 427. 

82 History of Ghazan Khan, 188: Jämi al-tavarikh, xix, 396-7. - 

83 tr. E. A. W. Budge, The monks of Kublai Khan, London, 1928. Syriac text ed. P. Bedján, 
Histoire de Mår Jab-alaha, patriarche, et de Rabban Sauma, 2nd ed., Paris, 1895. 

81e.g. Variae, 1, 20; Iv, 49: tr. Hodgkin, Letters, 156; 263. 


%eg. Mukütabat-i Rashidi, letters 17, 32, 51. PM 
86 jbid., letters 38, 39. À iU 
87 Decline and fall of the Roman Empire, ch. xxxix. A ere 
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true Ostrogothic point of view '.55 More recently, doubts have been expressed 
by Professor J. M. Wallace-Hadrill, who suggests that ‘ the Theodoric we know 
from the Variae of Cassiodorus and from Ennodius is a ruler of Romans devout 
in the service of Romanitas; the Theodoric his Gothic followers knew was a 
Germanic war-leader and a very different kind of man ’.® 

It is barbarian government, then, filtered through the mind of a Roman 
who was determined, before all else, to stress unbroken continuity with the 
Roman past. It would be enlightening to have some kind of Ostrogothic 
equivalent to the ‘ Secret history of the Mongols’, as a yardstick with which to 
measure the points of view of outsiders. But no such work exists, nor, perhaps, 
could be expected to exist. 

Nor is acceptance of Rashid al-Din’s view of affairs entirely a straight- 
forward matter. Some of the details in the Mukatabat- Rashidi strain the 
reader’s credulity. If the foodstuffs mentioned in letter 45 are, as seems to be 
the case, being sent to Shaykh Safi al-Din of Ardabil for a single feast, the 
amounts concerned are almost unbelievably colossal. And, in view of what 
Rashid al-Din tells us about the general condition of the Mongol administration 
in Persia, one sometimes wonders what degree of connexion exists between 
theory and reality—especially when Rashid al-Din sends enormously detailed 
instructions to some remote part of the kingdom. How much control did 
Rashid al-Din, or anyone else, have over what in fact went on in the provinces— 
except sporadically, when troops could be sent to enforce the central govern- 
ment’s wil? ‘The moment control was relaxed, there was a tendency to 
relapse into the old habits, and thus it was a constant struggle to restrain the 
officials from committing extortion against those under their power ’.® The 
letters, or many of them, are themselves the record of Rashid al-Din’s efforts 
to keep the local officials in check. We know what orders he sent: what we 
cannot know is whether their recipients took any notice, and, if not, what was 
done about it. E 

There are, similarly, problems in knowing how to assess Rashid al-Din's 
account of the state of affairs before Ghazan Khan’s accession, and the effective- 
ness of Ghazan's reform programme. The blacker the picture of things before 
1295, the greater would appear Ghazan's achievement in putting everything 
right. Ghazan's achievement is, in effect, that of his chief minister, Rashid 
al-Din. Certainly, other contemporary writers do not by any means give the 
prominence to the reforms which is accorded them by Rashid al-Din. When all 
this is said, however, there is no denying that, subjectively at least, Rashid 
al-Din’s picture of Persia under the early Ilkháns, immensely detailed and 
circumstantial as it is, carries à good deal of conviction, and is confirmed in its 
general outlines by such other sources as the Tärikh-1 Vassaf. 

In the light of these considerations, it is worth asking what real degree of 
administrative continuity is to be found between the Ostrogoths, the Mongols, 
and their respective predecessors. ' He kept the civil service for the Romans 
on the same footing as under the emperors', wrote the author known as the 
Anonymus Valesianus of Theodoric.*! This was no doubt true to a very large 
extent: ' Theoderico, and Odoacer before him, inherited the central govern- 
ment of the empire, and Rome itself, with its Senate. While the other 
barbarian kings improvised central governments of their own making, Odoacer 


88 Italy and her invaders, 1x, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1896, 247. 

89 Early Germani kingship in England and on the continent, Oxford, 1971, 9. 
90 Lambton, op. cit., 92. 

81 op. crb., 544. 
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and Theoderic, if only by force of inertia, maintained the ancient offices 


__ of the imperial comitatus and the praetorian prefecture '.9? Some believe, 


however, that there were fairly considerable changes. The Variae, it has been 
suggested, tends to be misleading. For example, Cassiodorus’s formula for the 
Mastership of the Offices reveals an ideal conception of the post, rather than 
reflecting the realities of the day. And even from the evidence provided in the 
Variae, it is possible to see that Gothic saiones were taking over some of the 
functions of the agentes 4n rebus, in the operation of the postal service. So one 
may conclude, perhaps, that ‘ while the Roman aristocracy was to be respected, 
it was on important occasions to be given more of the semblance than the 
reality of governmental authority ’.* 

But, with all these qualifications, the administration of Ostrogothic Italy, 
as far as may be judged, was in its essentials the administration of the late 
western Roman Empire. Was such continuity also characteristic of Mongol 
Persia ? 

Such continuity did indeed exist, and for the same reason as in Italy: 
inertia. The Mongols certainly tried out their own ideas on exploitation— 
these have been illustrated above. But the basic administration of the country 
seems to have continued, staffed by Persian officials, virtually without a break. 
The Mongols had their own approach to taxation, and in this they contrast with 
the Ostrogoths. The characteristic Mongol qubchür, at first a tax on pasture or 
flocks, later a general poll-tax, had to be operated by the Persian officials in 
addition to the traditional Islamic taxes such as kharag.?* The military establish- 
ment was Mongol and Turkish, as that of Italy was Gothic. Mongol law 
coexisted, in ways not easy to elucidate, with Islamic law. Provincial governors 
were sometimes Mongols, sometimes Persians. Mongol bäsqägs kept an eye on 
what Persian administrators were doing. Nomadism greatly increased, reducing 
the amount of cultivated land: this reduced the scope of the central govern- 


~~ ment in extracting revenue from the peasants. But essentially the Persians 


ran the governmental machine on behalf of their barbarian masters, with 
interruptions and interference from those masters. The machine continued to 
work as it had always done: it simply did not work as well as before the arrival 
of the Mongols. According to Hamd Allah Mustawfi’s calculations (which, 
unfortunately, there is no way of checking), under the Saljtiq sultan Malik 
Shah, at the end of the eleventh century, the annual revenue of Persia amounted 
to 500,000,000 currency dinars. At the time of the accession of Ghazan, it was 
17,000,000. As a result of his reforms, it rose to 21,000,000. Whatever we may 
make of these figures—and it is worth noting how small a rise in revenue is 
said to have resulted from Ghazan’s efforts—the author was clear in his own 
mind about their implications. 
‘From the above a comparison may be made between the populousness of 
the world (in the past) and its ruin (at the present day). There is no doubt 
that the destruction which happened on the emergence of the Mongol state 
and the general massacre which occurred at that time will not be repaired 
in a thousand years, even if no other calamity occurs; and the world will 
not return to the condition in which it was before that event.’ * 


53 Jones, op. cit., 373. 

93 Sinnigen, art. oit., 466. ; 

58 On Mongol taxation in Persia, see J. Masson Smith, ‘Mongol and nomadic taxation ’, 
HJAS, xxx, 1970, 46-85, and the references contained therein, and A. K. S. Lambton, article 
kharádi, EI, 2nd ed. (forthcoming). 

98 Nuzhat al-qulüb, 21. 
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However, it is worth adding that the Mongols to some seemed, with all 
their faults, preferable to the anarchy which ensued after the death of the 
Ilkhàn Abū Sa‘id. The author of the Tarikh-i Rüyan, writing only 25 years 
later, praised the peace and security of the period of Mongol rule.?9 He eulogized 
Abi Sa‘id—not, in the estimation of most historians, among the more notable 
of the Ilkhans. Even accepting that there seems to be a widespread human 
tendency to create non-existent Golden Ages in the past, it nevertheless seems 
extraordinary that, as early as 1362, the IIkhanate was beginning to be seen 
in such a light. Perhaps there 1s something to be said, after all, for the Islamic 
political theorists’ tenet that any government, however bad, is better than no 
government at all. No doubt the Romans of Italy would have agreed, as they 
watched the armies of Justinian march back and forth for years on end, and 
as they too, perhaps, looked back with nostalgia to their period of barbarian 
government. 


% Awliy& Allah Amuli, Tárikh-i Rüyän, ed. M. Sutüda, Tehran, 1348/1969, 178-80. 
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JINA RSABHA AS AN AVATARA OF VISNU 


By PADMANABH B. JAINI 


Avatara, or the periodical incarnation of the deity, is a cardinal doctrine of 
the Vaisnava sect of Brahmanical Hinduism. The increasing number of the 
avalüras is an indication of the popularity of this doctrine both among the 
theologians and among the devout laity. The modest list of three (Varäha, 
Kürma, and Matsya) of the Brahmana literature ! grows into a list of 10 tradi- 
tional avatüras (Matsya, Kürma, Varaha, Nrsimha, Vamana, Para$uráma, 
Rama, Krsna, Buddha, and Kalkin) in the Mahäbhärata, and ends up in a still 
longer list of 22 in the Bhägavatapuräna.? The latter has in its inflated list quite 
a few ‘minor’ (amsa) avatäras, mostly consisting of names of great sages re- 
nowned for their austerities and learning, e.g. Narada, Nara, Narayana, Kapila, 
Dattätreya, Rsabha, and Veda-Vyàsa. 

The purpose of an avatära is ' to serve the righteous, to destroy the wicked, 
and to establish the right ', as proclaimed in the Bhagavadgitä. As a result, an 
avatära is associated with the task of a forceful destruction of a demon (asura) 
(e.g. Ravana in the case of Rama) or of the demonic (e.g. the ksatriyas in the 
case of Parasurama). The amsavataras on the other hand are solely concerned 
with the revelation of the divine truth, and are therefore, more in the tradition 
of a guru, the propagators of the faith. 

The declaration of the Lord of the Gia (x, 41) that whatever being shows 
‘ supernal manifestation ' (vibhütémat) or majesty or vigour is sprung from a 
fraction of his glory, may be taken as an open sanction for conferring the status 
of an avatära on any person of an exalted nature. Nevertheless, the inclusion of 
the Buddha in the list of the avatäras must sound incredible as he evidently is 
not only an adversary of Visnu but is opposed to the very theistio conception 
of the Vaisnava religion.* The full story of the ' avatarization ' of this great 
Sramana is shrouded in mystery. More or less all major Puranas follow the lead 
of the Mahäbhärata,$ and confine their account of this great avatära to only a 
couple of lines. The account invariably consists of the repetition of the fiction 
that the [anti-Vedic] preaching of the Buddha had [also] the divine purpose of 
destroying the asuras, who as a result of his teaching desisted from offering the 
sacrifices and thus ceased to be a danger to the gods! The credit for assigning 
this avatára a more generous role goes probably to Jayadeva, the twelfth- 
century Vaisnava poet who in his Gttagovinda® emphasized the great compassion 
of the Buddha [towards the animals slaughtered in the Vedic sacrifices]. 

The present paper proposes to examine yet another case of a $ramana 
turned into an avatära of Visnu. This pertains to Rsabha, the first of the 24 
tirthankaras of the Jains, who is cast into the role of a ' minor” or partial 
(am$a) avatàra by the author of the Bhagavatapurüna." According to the latter, 


B. ji J. Dowson, À classical dictionary of Hindu mythology, eleventh ed. (repr.), London, 
1968, 34-5. 

3 Srimad Bhägavata (henceforth Bhàg.] vi, viii, 13-19 (Gità Press). 

3 Bhagavadgita, 1v, 7-8. 

1 See P. S. Jaini, ‘Sramanas: their conflict with Brahmanical society ’, in J. W. Elder (ed.), 
Chapters in Indian civilization, 1, Dubuque, Towa, Kendell/Hunt, 1970, 41-81. 

5 xxt, 46, 107. 

$ 1, 1, 9. 

? Bhag. v, iii—vii. 
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Rsabha is an incarnation of Visnu who ‘descended’ to earth in order to 
establish the $ramana-dharma of the naked ascetics (väta-rasanänäm $ramanä- 
nam rsinäm ...).* The study enables us to observe the extraordinary manner in 
which a Vaisnava apologist, while denouncing the Jain faith, appropriates the 
central figure of that religion by the device of the doctrine of avatära. 

The main sources for the Jain account of Rsabha are the Jain canonical texts 
like the Kalpasütra? and the Jambudvipa-prajfiapto? and a large number of 
Jain Puranas of the classical period, notably the Adipuräna ** of the Digambara 
acarya Jinasena (c. ninth century), and the T'risasti-salakd-purusa-caritra |? of 
the Svet&mbara äcärya Hemacandra (thirteenth century). Barring a few minor 
details, the Digambara and the Svetàmbara accounts show a remarkable agree- 
ment on the main events in the legendary life of Rsabha # as summarized below. 

According to the Jain tradition, 24 tirthankaras ‘ ford-makers ' (i.e. saviours) 
appear in each time cycle which consists of six regressive (avasarpint) and six 
progressive (utsarpint) periods during which time there is a gradual decline and 
progress of civilization respectively. Rsabha was the first of the 24 tirthankaras 
of the present time cycle, whereas Mahavira (the historical Nigantha Nataputta 
of the Buddhist and Jain canons) was the last of them. Rsabha thus flourished 
some billions of years ago in the regressive half of the present cycle towards the 
close of the third period. Prior to this there was the golden age during which 
time conditions similar to paradise (bhogabhiimt) prevailed upon the earth. There 
were, for instance, wish-fulfilling trees (kalpavrksas) instead of orchards, and 
only the ‘ patriarch ' (kulakara) in the place of kings. There was no accumulation 
like the caste system or the graduated system of four dramas culminating in 
moksa. All marriages were happy for the simple reason that a couple gave birth 
only to a single pair of mixed twins who duly married each other. All this was 
fast disappearing towards the close of the third period when in Ayodhya 
Rsabha was born to Nabhi, the fourteenth kulakara, and his wife Marudevi. 


~ 


In the course of time Rsabha was married to his twin sister Sumahgalà who — 


bore him a son called Bharata. The latter became the first cakravartin and gave 
his name to the subcontinent of India (Bhäratavarsa). His twin sister Brahmi 
was the first to learn the art of writing (hence the name Brahmi-lipr) devised by 
her father. Rsabha is said to have taken another wife by the name of Sunanda 
who had been ‘ widowed’ by the death of her ‘ natural’ husband, the first 
infantile death which marked the end of the golden age (when premature death 
was unknown) and foreshadowed the beginning of the fourth period aptly 
named duhsamäsusamä ‘more sorrow and less happiness’. Sunanda bore 
Rsabha twins called Bähubali and Sundari, who were followed by 94 sons. 
According to the age-old custom the two brothers would have taken their own 
twin sisters as their wives. But Rsabha foresaw the beginning of the new age 
and got his eldest son Bharata married to Sundari, the twin sister of Bahubali, 


8... dharmün daréayitukümo vätara$anänäm $ramanänäm rsinäm ürdhvamanthinäm &uklaya 
tanuvüvatatara. Bhag. v, iii, 2 

? Kalpasütra, tr. H. Jacobi, SBE, xxr, 1884, 281-5. Also W. Norman Brown, A descriptive 
and illustrative catalogue of miniature paintings of the Jaina Kalpasütra, Washington, D.C., 1934. 

10 Together with Vriti by Sänticandra, Bombay edition, 1920. 

11 Adipuräna (parts 1 and 2), Sanskrit text with Hindi tr. by Pannalal Jam, Kashi, Bharatiya 
Jüanapitha, 1963-5. i 

12 Tr. by Helen M. Johnson, GOS, rr, 1931. (Henceforth called Trisasti.) 

13 0. R. Jain's Rsabha Deva (in English), Delhi, 1929, and Devendra Muni's Rsabhadeva : 
ek paristlan (in Hindi), Agra, 1967, summarize respectively the Digambara and the Svetambara 
bos nins I am indebted to Devendra's work for references to several commentaries on the 

vasyaka. 

14 This account is missing in the Digambara tradition. See Devendra, 69. 
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and the latter to Brahmi, the sister of Bharata. Hes thus credited with having 

_ been the first to forbid matrimony between twins (a practice alluded to in the 
Revedic dialogue between Yama and Yami), and thereby laying the foundations 
of a new marriage system. 

The extinction of the kalpavrksas forced the people to look for new sources of 
food. Rsabha is credited with the discovery of fire (by friction) and also of tilling 
and such other activities connected with agriculture. For this the Jain acaryas 
have given him the title of prajä-pati, the Lord of the beings. He was also 
responsible for the creation of various professions such as swordmanship (ast), 
writing (masz), commerce (vanyya), farming (krsi), arts (vidya), and crafts 
(Selpa).15 From these developed the three castes, viz. the Ksatriya, Vai$ya, and 
Südra. The institution of the Brahman caste is attributed by the Jain authors 
not to Rsabha but to his son Bharata as will be seen below. These professions 
and the castes transformed the earth from a bhogabhümi (place of enjoyment) 
into a karmabhuma (place of action). With the decline in worldly goods and the 
increase in the greed of people, there arose the need of a ruler able to command 
obedience and dispense justice to all. In fulfilling yet another need of the time 
Rsabha became the first king of mankind, comparable to king Mahäsammata of 
the Pali canon. As a king he laid down the laws and thus became the first 
lawgiver at the dawn of civilization. Rsabha was also the first anchorite 
(Sramana or muni), the first omniscient being (sarvajña or jina), and the first 
great teacher of the path of liberation (&rihankara). He totally renounced his 
worldly life while still young, and became a digambara (sky-clad — naked) 
mendicant. He lived in seclusion and silence, his hair growing long over his 
shoulders, oblivious of himself and of the world. Hundreds of images, some going 
back to the close of the Mauryan period, depict this ascetic Rsabha, showing his 
upright posture and dishevelled hair, engrossed 1n meditation and deep trance. 
His vow of fasting 1s said to have lasted for almost six months, at the close of 

~which he went around begging for food. He walked the whole length of the 
Ganges, from Ayodhyä to Hastinapura, but failed to obtain alms proper for a 
$ramana. People came forward offering him all the worldly things, including 
their marriageable daughters, says one Purana,!$ as no one had any experience 
of attending properly to the needs of a recluse, and the latter would beg his 
food only in silence. It was not until a whole year had passed that a king named 
reyàmsa witnessed in his dream an act of charity he had performed in his 
previous life. Directed by this dream he offered the sage fresh juice of sugar-cane 
(?ksu) on the third day of the full moon of the month of Vaisakha, a day sacred 
to the Jains and celebrated even to this day as aksaya-trtuyà ‘the Immortal 
Third ’. 

Rsabha continued in this ascetic life for over a thousand years, at the end of 
which he attained that enlightenment which the Jains identify with omniscience 
(kevalajñäna). He was now a jina, a spiritual victor, who had broken for ever the 
bonds of samsära. But Rsabha was not an ordinary jina content with his own 
liberation. He had in his previous births practised those virtues which distin- 
guish a jina as a torthankara, a supreme teacher who during his lifetime brings 

. enlightenment to many, and whose teaching lasts for several millenniums guid- 
ing the aspirants on the path of liberation. The Jain canon claims that at the 
time of the nirvàna of Rsabha on Mount Kailaga in the Himalaya, the order of 
the Jains consisted of 84,000 monks (éramanas), 300,000 nuns (sramanis), 


15 Adipuräna, xvi, 179 ff. 
16 Mrisasti, 178. 
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305,000 laymen (frávakas), and as many as 554,000 laywomen (s$ravikas), and 
also that the number of his disciples who had realized omniscience had reached 
20,000.17 

As for the teachings of Rsabha, the Jains maintain that these, being identical 
with the nature of reality (vatthusähavo dhammo), do not originate from any 
single person. This dharma is eternal but needs to be revived from age to age, a 
task accomplished by the periodical appearance of the ttrthankaras. The teach- 
ings of Rsabha are therefore the same as those of his predecessors from bygone 
ages, and are identical with the preachings of Mahavira, the last tirthankara 
(527 8.c.). These doctrines can be summed up by the concepts of anekäntaväda, 
ahimsä, and karmaväda by which the Jains respectively reject the extremes of 
eternalism and annihilationism (found as they see it in all other doctrines), 
adopt the path of total non-violence consisting of the five mahdvratas (incom- 
patible with religions advocating sacrifice to gods), and repudiate the theistic 
doctrines of a creator and his avatäras or his grace. 

Although several Puränas mention Rsabha (together with his illustrious son 
Bharata) in the genealogy of Manu,!? the Bhàgavatapuràma appears to be 
the first and probably the only work to accord him the status of an am$ävatära 
of Visnu. The Bhagavata account is therefore of singular interest as it provides, 
as nowhere else, the motive for conferring on the saint of a demonstrably heretic 
religion the high status of an avatära. This account is set in a suitable context 
of the story of Priyavrata © (reminiscent of many a $ramana, including the 
Buddha and Mahavira) who, although young, had resolved to renounce the 
world and refused to rule the kingdom of his father, the great Svayambhuva 
Manu. Thereupon Brahma himself, accompanied by the sage Narada, ap- 
proached Priyavrata and persuaded him to enjoy the pleasure conferred upon 
him by the Lord, and to lead the life of a householder (grhastha) practising devo- 
tion and the control of the senses. Priyavrata then agreed to rule the kingdom 
and took Varhismati the daughter of Viévakarman as his wife, who bore him 10— 
sons. The eldest of these was Agnidhra who succeeded him to the throne and 
begot nine sons on an apsaras named Pürvacitti. Their eldest son Nabhi 
espoused the daughter of Meru named Merudevi (cf. Nàbhi and Marudevi of 
the Jain tradition) and ruled the kingdom after the death of the king Agnidhra. 

Nabhi had no offspring for a long time from his queen Merudevi. He therefore 
propitiated the Lord (who is sacrifice incarnate) by various sacrificial rites. 
Pleased by his devotion the Lord Visnu manifested himself in his auspicious 
form (of four arms adorned with conch, discus, club, and lotus) before the king 
Nabhi and his queen and the riviks at the celebration of the pravargya 
ceremony. The riviks duly worshipped the Lord for this extraordinary grace 
and prayed that ‘ a son like unto the Lord’ be granted to Nabhi and his queen. 
Being thusimplored by venerable rtviks, the compassionate Lord Visnu addressed 
them as follows. ; 

‘O ye Sages, your words are never futile. Yet you have begged a boon that 
is not easy of granting inasmuch as, being Supreme, I alone am equal and like 
unto Myself. Nevertheless, the words of Brahmans must not be falsified as they 
are my mouth. Not finding anyone else comparable to me, I shall by a portion of 
My own divine essence descend in the house of king Nabhi.’ 

Accordingly, the Lord, desirous of pointing out the dharma unto the naked 


17 Kalpasütra, 284. 
18 e.g. H. H. Wilson, The Visnupuräna, London, 1840, 133. 
18 The story of Priyavrata is not found in the Visnupurüna. 
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(wind-clad) and celibate $ramana sages, assuming a pure form descended into 
the womb of queen Merudevi as Rsabha.*° 
All the divine marks were clearly visible on the person of the child Rsabha. 
He grew to be a mighty prince endowed with effulgence and fame. Even Indra 
the king of the gods became envious of his fame and withdrew the seasonal rains 
from the land of Nabhi. Undaunted, prince Rsabha, the Lord of yoga, by the 
powers of his yogamäyä, caused heavy rain showers in his kingdom thus earning 
the love and gratitude of all his subjects. The king, gratified by the excellent 
virtues of his son, established him on the throne and retired to a penance grove 
with his queen Merudevi, where he spent the remainder of his life in devotion to 
the Lord Vasudeva. e 
The divine Rsabha considered his own country to be a karmaksetra ?* (the 
field of activity, cf. the Jain karmabhūmi) and in order to instruct his subjects in 
the duties of a householder lived himself for some time in a gurukula. Thereafter, 
having pleased his teachers with gifts he returned home and received a damsel 
named Jayanti as his queen from Indra. He begot on her 100 sons of great 
might, the eldest of whom was named Bharata. This Bharata was a great yogin 
and supremely virtuous, and it was after his name that the land of Rsabha was 
named Bharatavarsa.22 Of the 99 sons, the following nine, viz. Kuáavarta, 
Ilàvarta, Brahmävarta, Malaya, Ketu, Bhadrasena, Indrasprh, Vidarbha, and 
Kikata became the foremost [warriors] serving Bharata. The following nine, 
viz. Kavi, Hari, Antariksa, Prabuddha, Pippaläyana, Avirhotra, Dravida, 
Camasa, and Karabhäjana became mahabhagavatas ox the propagators of the 
Bhàgavata faith. The remaining 81 sons of Rsabha were humble and fond of 
performing sacrifices; and as such they became Brahmans of pure actions.?? 
Although king Rsabha was the master of himself and identified himself with 
the Lord, he undertook many activities like an ordinary mortal in order to 
instruct the ignorant householders in the time-honoured goals of dharma, artha, 
—küma, and moksa. He was fully conversant with the mystical teaching pertaining 
to the Brahman (or of the Vedas), yet he chose to govern his subjects according 
to the laws (such as séma, dana, etc.) laid down by the Brahmans.” He also 
performed 100 sacrifices complete in every respect according to their prescribed 
rites. 

Once upon a time while wandering, Rsabha arrived in the country of 
Brahmävarta where he saw his own sons in the assembly of great Brahmanical 
sages (brahmarst). Rsabha instructed them on the value of the human body and 
how it can be used for austerities that lead one to the eternal bliss of the 
Brahman. He spoke to them of the knot (granthi) forged by the union of man 
and woman, and showed the path of cutting this knot by renouncing the attach- 
ment to one's ego. In what appears to be a summary of the teaching of the 


20 aho batäyam reayo bhavadbhir avitathagirbhir varam asulabham abhiyäcito yad amusyatmajo 
maya sadréo bhüyüd iti. mamaham evabhiripah kaivalyäd athäpi brahmavado na mrsü bhawitum 
arhatiti mamaiva hi mukham yad dvijadevakulam. tata Agnidhriye ’msakalaya "vatarisyámy 
dimatulyam anupalabhamanah. iti niéämayantya Merudevyäh patim abhidhäyäntardadhe Bhagavan. 
barhisi tasminn eva Visnudaita Bhagavän paramarsibhih prasüdito Nàbheb priyacikirsaya tad 
avarodhäyane Merudevyäm dharmin daréayitukämo vätarafanänäm éramanünüm rsinam ürdhva- 

~ manthinäm éuklayü lanuvävatatära. Bhag., v, ui, 17-20. 

21 atha ha bhagavan Rsabhadevah svavarsam karmaksetram anumanyamanah .... Ibid., v, iv, 8. 

22 yesäm khalu mahäyogi Bharato jyestah éresthaguna üsid yenedam varsam Bhäralam iti 
vyapadisanti. Ibid., v, iv, 9. 

23 yaviyämen eküsitir Jayanteyah pitur adesakarà mahásülinà mahàárotriyà yajnasilak karma- 
viéuddhà brühmanà babhüvuh. Ibid., v,iv, 13. nue 

24 yady api svaviditam sakaladharmam brahmam guhyam brähmanair darsitamargena sämädibhir 
upäyair janatüm anu$asäsa ...upacitaih sarvair api kratubhir yathopadesam Satakriva iyàja. 
Ibid., v, iv, 16-17. 
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Rsabhavatara, the author of the Bhägavatapuräna gives in this context a whole 
chapter consisting of 27 verses ?5 stressing the need of renunciation and devo- 
tion, the twin doctrines of the Bhägavata cult. The entire section is remarkable 
for its non-sectarian preaching, unexceptionable on the whole to any person of 
an ascetic persuasion. lts effect, however, is marred firstly by the admonition 
of Rsabha to his sons not to renounce but to serve their eldest brother Bharata 
with ‘ mind free from afflictions’ (aklista-buddhyä), and next by the following 
few verses which glorify the Brahmans and raise them even higher than the 
Lord. 

“,.. human beings are superior to the animals . .., devas are superior to 
men ..., Indra is the foremost of the devas ..., Brahma’s sons, Daksa, etc., are 
superior to Indra . . ., Sankara is superior to Daksa, eto., . . ., Brahma is superior 
to Sankara ..., Brahma has his being in Me; and therefore I am superior to 
Brahma. I too worship the Brahmans. Thus the Brahmans, being superior to 
Me, are to be worshipped by all. 

‘O Brahmans! I do not find any being equal unto the Brahmans.... I do 
not find so much satisfaction in agnéhotra sacrifice as in receiving what has been 
offered with faith in the mouth of the Brahmans...’ ?$ 

Having thus admonished his worthy sons, he decided to impart instructions 
to the great sages (mahämuninäm) in the exalted path (dharma) of a parama- 
hamsa distinguished for their high order of devotion, knowledge, and asceticism 
(bhaktufiana-varragyalaksanam). Accordingly having installed Bharata on the 
throne, Lord Rsabha, with only his naked body as his possession, with 
dishevelled hair and with the look of a maniac, renounced the world and went 
away from the country of the Brahmavarta.?? He took the vow of silence and 
assumed the guise of an avadhiita, and appeared like a pi$äca, or like an imbecile, 
deaf and dumb. Wherever he would go, whether to a city or a village, or moun- 
tains or forests, wicked people, like flies assailing a wild elephant, would harass 
him with harsh words and inflict on him indignities, such as throwing at him— 
stones and excreta. He did not, however, pay any attention to such torment for 
he had realized the unreality of this world. Thus he wandered unperturbed and 
alone, all over the earth. Having observed that the people were an obstruction 
to his practice of yoga, and that they could be warded off only by means of a 
hideous and loathsome way of life, he took up the vow of ajagara (residing in one 
place like a python ?), whereby he would drink, eat, and pass excreta at the 
same place, and his body became covered therewith. He also followed the con- 
duct of a cow, deer, or crow, eating, drinking, or passing urine and excreta, 
either while standing, sitting, or walking.?9 Thus did divine Rsabha engage him- 


25 Bhag., v, v, 1-27. 
26,,, Bhavah parah so ‘tha Viriñciviryah 
sa matparo 'ham dvyjadevadevah]] 
na brahmanais tulaye bhütam anyat 
pasyami viprüh kim atah param tu] 
yasmin nrbhih prahutam graddhaydham 
aénämi kämam na tatha 'gnihotre[] ibid., v, v, 22-3. 

27 unasamasilindm wparatakarmanäm mahämuninäm bhaklijiänavairägyalaksanam | páz a- 
mahamsyadharmam upañiksamänah . . . urvarita$artramätraparigraha unmalia wa gaganapari- - 
dhànah prakirnakeáa äimany adhydropidhavaniyo Brahmävartät pravavräja. jadändhamüka- 
badhirapisaconmadakavad avadhütaveso ’bhibhäsyamäno ‘pi janänäm grhitamaunavratas tüsnim 
babhüva. Ibid., v, v, 28-9. 

28 anupatham avanicaräpasadaih paribhiyamaino maksikäbhir iva, vanagajas larjanatàdanáva- 
mehanasthivanagrävasakrdrajahpraksepapütivätaduruktaih . . . kutilajatilakapisakeSabhiribharo 
vadhütamalinanijasarirena grahagrhita ivädréyata. yarhi väva sa bhagavän lokam imam yoga- 
syaddhá pratipam ivacaksánah tatpratikriyäkarma bibhotsitam iti vratam ajagaram ästhitah gayana 
evdinati khadaty avamehati hadati sma... evam gomrgakäkacaryayä .... Ibid., v, v, 30-4 
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self in austerities and. yoga, and he considered himself at one with the Lord 
_ Vasudeva. 

He sojourned in this way in the guise of an avadhüta, concealing his divine 
nature, and wearing various dresses, observing diverse practices, and speaking 
various dialects. Then with a view to instructing the yogins in the proper method 
of preparing themselves for death, the divine Rsabha resolved to renounce his 
own body.” He desisted from all activities by realizing the identity of his indi- 
vidual self with the supreme self. Although he had thus renounced all actions, 
the body of Lord Rsabha, like a potter's wheel moving of itself for some time, 
went of its own accord from place to place to the countries of southern Karnä- 
taka, namely Konka, Venka, and Kutaka. There, in the forest adjoining 
the Kutaka mountain, Lord Rsabha wandered like a maniac with his body 
naked, his hair dishevelled, and his mouth filled with a stone. At that time a 
dreadful forest fire, kindled by the clashing of bamboos felled by a terrible wind, 
engulfed the entire forest and burnt down the body of the divine Rsabha.°° 

The foregoing account has much in common with the Jain legend of Rsabha. 
Both trace his lineage to Nabhi, the son of a kulakara in the Jain account and of 
a Manu in the Bhägavatapuräna. The latter does not refer to the Innovations 
introduced by Rsabha as believed by the Jains, but uses the word karmaksetra 
comparable to the Jain term karmabhüämi. Both accounts proclaim Bharata as 
the eldest of the 100 sons, and also as the originator of the name Bhäratavarsa. 
The episodes of Rsabha’s sermon on renunciation and the subsequent admoni- 
tion to his sons to serve Bharata seem to echo the more plausible Jain aecount.?! 
In the latter, Bharata is bent upon the policy of conquest and demands submis- 
sion of his brothers. Offended, they approach their father—now a Jina—for 
justice, who preaches the virtues of renunciation and receives them in his order 
of Sramanas. The description of Rsabha as an avadhüta, particularly the repea- 
ted references to his nakedness and the dishevelled hair, suggest some familiarity 

on the part of the author of the Bhägavatapuräna with the images of this 
tirthankara referred to above. The accounts of the cruel indignities which 
Rsabha is made to suffer in the Bhagavatapurana are no doubt missing in the 
Jain sources; yet they compare well with similar torments suffered by Mahä- 
vira, as described in the Acürünga,?t prior to his attainment of the kevalajfiana. 
The Jains will emphatically reject the various ‘ hideous ' vows (e.g. the ajagara- 
vrata) attributed to Rsabha since they condemn these practices as mithyävratas, 
unbecoming of a Jain $ramana. Even so, there is enough of the ‘ hideous ' in the 
practices of a Jain monk (e.g. the prohibition against bathing and brushing 
one's teeth) to allow a non-Jain author to introduce those vows in the life of a 
recluse. The Jain will also not agree that Rsabha (or any Jina for that matter on 
account of his exalted state) could meet his death in the manner described 
above. Yet, the Jain veneration for the practice of sallekhana (voluntary death 
by fasting) *? is so well known that the author of the Bhagavatapuräna might 
consider it legitimate to apply it to the life of so great a saint as Rsabha. . 


?? athaivam, akhilalokapälalämo ‘pi vilaksanair jadavad avadhütavesabhäsäcaritair avilakst- 

tabhagavatprabhavo yoginäm sämparäyavidhim anustksyan svakalevaram jihásuh . . . wparaté- 
`` nuvritir upararima, Ibid., v, vi, 6. 

39 tasya ha và evam muktalingasya bhagavata. Rsabhasya yogamäyäväsanayä deha imam jagatim 
abhiminabhisena samkramaminah Konka- V enka- K utakün daksina-Karnätakän desGn yadrechayo- 
pagatah Kutakacalopavana äsyakrtäémakavala unmada iva muktamirdhajo 'samvita eva vicacära. 
atha samiravegavidhütavenuvikarsanajütogradavanalas tadvanam ülelihanah saha tena dadáha. 
Ibid., v, vi, 7-8. 

ar Adipurüna, XXXIV, 93-156. 

32 Acäränga: Jacobi, SBE, xxu, 1884, 79-87. 

33 On sallekhand see R. Williams, Jaina yoga, London, 1963, 166 ff. 
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What distinguishes the Bhagavata legend 1s the glorification of the Brahman 
caste through Rsabha, conspicuous by its absence in the Jain account. The Lord 
Visnu agrees to be born as the son of Nabhi to make sure that the words of the 
rtviks are not made futile as they are his mouth. Rsabha himself is cast in the 
mould of an ideal king following the asrama order. It is emphasized that he rules 
according to the laws laid down by the Brahmans and even performs 100 sacri- 
fices complete in all respects. Of his 100 sons who are all Ksatriyas by birth, 81 
‘become’ Brahmans and engage themselves in the activities of a érotriya. Even 
when Rsabha admonishes his sons to serve Bharata, or praises the ideal of 
renunciation, he must be made to glorify the Brahmans by declaring that they 
are higher even to the supreme spirit, and that feeding them is more pleasing to 
the Lord than the agmihotra. 

The declared purpose of the Rsabhdvatéra, viz. the teaching of the dharma 
to the naked and celibate éramanas, or teaching the yogins the exalted path of 
the paramahamsa, is in no way served by this repeated glorification of the 
Brahmans. One cannot fail to suspect here a deliberate attempt on the part of 
the author of the Bhägavatapuräna to demonstrate to the followers of Rsabha 
that their traditional anti-Brahmanism was quite inconsistent with the extra- 
ordinary devotion of their great saint to the Brahmans, and also his lavish 
patronage of the Vedic sacrifices. The $ramanas had persisted in making exclu- 
sive claims to the role of being omniscient saviours or #rthañkaras, who alone 
showed the true path of renunciation. The Rsabhdvatara appears to be a chal- 
lenge of the Brahmans to this $ramana claim. The teacherhood of Rsabha was 
not denied ; indeed it was reaffirmed as if by an official sanction. But it was 
made abundantly clear that he was a teacher not because of his alleged omni- 
science, but because he was an avatara of the Brahmanical deity, the prime 
source of all knowledge, particularly that of salvation. The ‘ avatàrization ' of 
Rsabha was facilitated by the undeniable fact that the avadhüta cult had always 
flourished among the ascetic orders, irrespective of their Sramanite, Vaisnavite, — 
or Saivite persuasion. The creed of the naked ascetics leading celibate lives en- 
gaged in yogic trances was known even to the Vedas as is evidenced by the 
Ke$isükta of the tenth book of the Rgveda (x, 136). Indeed the words vätarasa- 
nänäm muninam of the Bhägavatapuräna are directly borrowed from the second 
verse of this sukta : 

minayo vatarasanah pisánga vasate mála/ 

vatasyanu dhräjim yanti ydd deväso dviksata// 

It must, however, be noted that neither in this nor in any other Vedic hymn is 
the word sramana linked with the vatara$ana-munis. As a matter of fact, the 
word gramana is not encountered until the time of the Satapatha Brähmana 
(14.7.1.22 = Brhadäranyaka Upanisad 4.3.22) and the term paramahamsa is of 
still later date. As for the name Rsabha, it is interesting to note that it is not 
included in the list of seven rgis (viz. Jüti, Vatajiiti, Viprajüti, Vrsànaka, 
Karikrata, Etasá, and Rsyaérüga) enumerated by Säyana as the respective 
authors of the seven verses of the Kesistkia. The Rgveda has three hymns— 
LI, 13 and 14 addressed to Agni, and Ix, 71 to Pavamäna Soma—credited to a 
seer named Rsabha; but he is a son of Viávamitra (Rsabho Vassvamitrah), a 
detail missing in the account of the Bhägavatapuräna and his hymns have no 
connexions whatsoever with asceticism. The word rsabha is no doubt of common 
occurrence in the Vedic hymns; but contrary to the belief of many modern 
Jain apologists,% there is no conclusive evidence to show that it was ever used as 


35 e.g. Hiralal Jain, Bhäratiya samskrti mé Jainadharm kä yogadan, Bhopal, 1962, 15 ff. 
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a substantive or as a name of a person. It appears highly probable therefore 
that it was the author of the Bhagavatapurana who with great ingenuity brought 
the three terms (Vatara$anä munayah, $ramana, and paramahamsa) together and 
applied them with considerable advantage to the life of Rsabha who was widely 
worshipped among the sramanas of his time. 

It is not difficult to identify these sramanas of the Bhagavatapurina. They 
could not have been the Buddhists for the simple reason that Rsabha (notwith- 
standing a stray reference to that name in the Mahdvastu, ed. Senart, 1, p. 137, 
l. 2) was not one of their saints. The Bhagavata version of Rsabha’s death with a 
stone in his mouth (an indulgence not allowed by the Jain monastic rules) 
might suggest that this one motif derives from the sect of the Ajivikas whose 
leader Makkhali Gosala while on his deathbed is reputed to have held a mango 
stone in his mouth.35 But there is no evidence that the Ajivikas ever worshipped 
Rsabha as one of their teachers, and the sect was by this time moribund. This 
leaves only the Jains, the only $ramama: school that survived in India, who 
worshipped Rsabha even more than they worshipped their last tirthankara 
Mahavira, and whose lay devotees occupied seats of power in the Deccan and 
Karnataka at the time of the composition of the Bhagavatapurana. 

Indeed, there is no great mystery hiding the identity of the Jains as the 
Sramanas of the Bhägavatapuräna. The latter makes it almost explicit in the 
following invectives presented as a prophecy with which it concludes the story 
of the Rsabhävatära. 

* When the King of Konka, Venka, and Kutaka, called Arhat, comes to hear 
of this conduct of the divine Rsabhadeva, he too will give himself over to it. 
Indeed, since irreligion will thrive in the Kali age, the king, confounded by 
inevitable fate, will abandon the security of his own religion and in consequence 
of his deluded understanding will promote the heretical and evil ways of the 
Pakhandas. 

It is for this reason that villainous people, confounded by the illusion-pro- 
voking power of God, will forsake the duties of purity and good conduct that are 
enjoined upon them and take up at will wicked vows that mock the gods, such 
as not bathing, not rinsing their mouths, non-purity and pulling out their hair. 
With their understanding thus corrupted by the irreligion-rife Kali age, they 
will forever deride Brahman, the Brahmans, the Lord of the sacrifice, and other 
people. Then, having placed their trust in the blind man's leading a blind man 
that is the maintenance of one's own world by upstart non-Vedic rites, they will 
themselves fall into the blind darkness of hell. 

This incarnation has the purpose of helping those who abound in the quality 
of rajas to obtain salvation, and many verses are sung in its praise.’ 38 

These imprecations confirm the astute observation made by the celebrated 
grammarian Patañjali (150 5.0.) that the $ramanas and the Brahmans are 
‘eternal enemies’ like the snake and mongoose.?? The Bhdgavatapurdna, as 
noticed by Wilson,?? is most probably following here the lead given by the 


35 See A. L. Basham, History und doctrines of the Ajivikas, London, 1951, 63. 

36 yasya kilánucaritam upäkarnya Konka-Venka- Kutakanaw raja "rahan "nümopaéiksya kalüv 
adharma utkrsyamane bhavitavyena vimohitah svadharmapatham akutobhayam apahaya kupatha- 
pakhandam asamañjasam nijamanisaya mandah sampravartayisyate. yena ha viva kalau manu- 
jäpasadä devamüyümohitàh svavidhiniyogasaucacadritravihina devahelanäny apavraläni nijani- 
jecchayá grhaing asnänünäcamanäéaucakefolluñcanadini | kalina  'dharmabahulenopahatadhiyo 
bralanabrahmanyaya)iapurugalokavidüsakah prüyena bhavisyanti. te ca hy arväklanayä nijalo- 
kayātrayā '"ndhaparamparayà ü$vastás tamasy andke en eva prapalisyanti. ayamävaläro 
rajasopaplutakawalyopasikeanarthak .... Bhag., v, vi, 9-11 

37 F. Kielhorn, Vydkarana M. ahabhasya of Patañjali, Bombay, 1892, 1, 476. 

38 The Visnupuräna, 133, n. 7. 
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Visnupuräna which brackets all the heretic schools (viz. the Jains, the 
Buddhists, and the Cärväkas) and condemns them together for their opposition 
to the Vedas, the Brahmans, and the sacrifices. However, the Visnupuräna 
nowhere mentions the heretic teachers by their names, and certainly does not 
call them the avatäras of Visnu. Instead it describes these anonymous teachers 
as ‘ fraudulent devices ' employed by the Lord to misguide the asuras and wean 
them away from the Vedic path.?? What distinguishes the Bhägavatapuräna is 
that it persists in imprecating the $ramamas (particularly the Jains) while it 
elevates one of their great teachers, viz. Rsabha, to the status of an avatära. 
An inquiry into the circumstances which might have led the proponents of the 
Bhagavata cult to assert the ‘ divinity’ of a $ramana teacher, particularly of 
Rsabha, is of considerable interest for a study of the mutual borrowing of two 
distinct and rival faiths. 

If the Buddhavatàra was any precedent, then Mahavira, a contemporary of 
the Buddha and the last of the 24 tirthankaras, should have been the natural 
choice for a ‘ Jinavatéra’. Yet the author of the Bhägavatapuräna chose to give 
a prehistoric figure like Rsabha precedence over Mahavira. The latter is hardly 
ever mentioned in any Brahmanical scriptures including the Epics and the 
Puranas. Presumably Mahavira, on account of his adherence to the theory of the 
soul (Gtman), was much less hostile to the Vedic tradition than the andtmavadin 
Buddha, and consequently less well known. Even among his followers, there 
never was an exclusive cult of Mahavira, for it is well known that even during 
his lifetime he was worshipped together with Parsva (the twenty-third tirthan- 
kara according to the tradition) who preceded him by some 250 years. The same 
thing cannot be said of Gautama the Buddha. There is, no doubt, a Buddhist 
tradition, authenticated by the Nigliva pillar edict of Aéoka (pertaining to the 
Buddha Konagamana), which speaks of six and, at a later date, of even 24 
Buddhas who preceded the historical Gautama, the Buddha. But unlike 
Mahavira Gautama was, and has always been, considered supreme in the 
hierarchy of the Buddhist pantheon of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. On the 
other hand, the tirthankara Rsabha of the Jains has much in common with the 
Buddha Dipankara, the first of the 25 Buddhas of the present age. The latter 
according to the Buddhavamsa also appeared at the beginning of the new age 
and was the first to renounce the world and to show the path of nirväna. Both 
are credited with having been the first teachers of the last of the saints of their 
respective traditions. Thus Dipañkara is said to have initiated into the bodhi- 
sativa path a young Brahman named Sumedha, the future Siddhartha Gautama. 
Similarly, Rsabha is said to have made the prophecy that Marici (a son of 
Bharata) would become the last tirthankara and would be known as Mahävira.40 
In fact the legendary biographies of Gautama and Mahavira begin with the 
narration of their births as Sumedha and Marici respectively.“ In view of their 
relationship (of a $ästr and sisya), Dipankara would be expected to occupy a 
position higher than his (once) disciple Gautama. This is not, however, borne 
out by the Buddhist tradition where Dipañkara remains a minor figure, and is 
practically unknown to the Brahmanical world. By contrast, Rsabha comes to 
be given a higher status among his equals (the remaining frthañkaras), a special 
kind of image is reserved for depicting him and his illustrious son Bahubali,# 


38 ibid., xvin. 

50 Trisagti, 1, 353 ff. 

41 Also called Gommate$vara. See Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern architecture, 
London, 1891, 267 f., and A. L. Basham, The wonder that was India, London, 1954, plate rix. 
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the younger brother of Bharata, and he is chosen by a rival faith for the distinc- 
. tion of an avatära. 

It must, however, be noted that the prominence given to Rsabha even among 
the Jains is of a much later date than that of their canonical literature. The 
extant canonical texts (e.g. the Kalpasütrc) contain only the descriptions of the 
five traditionally auspicious occasions of his life (viz. the conception, birth, 
renunciation, enlightenment, and nirvana) and a few significant statements to 
the effect that he was the first king, the first anchorite, the first omniscient 
being, and the first tirthankara. The other details of his life, as noted above, or 
of his son Bharata which will follow, are to be found only in the commentaries 
beginning with the Avasyaka-niryukii of Bhadrabàhu IT, written in the sixth 
century A.D. It is therefore not surprising that Rsabha should remain unnoticed 
in the ancient Brahmanical literature, including the Mahabharata. Nor is it 
likely that Bhadrabähu’s narration would draw the attention of the Brahmans 
to the legend of Rsabha. Firstly, the account is in Prakrit and appears in a 
commentary on a text called Avasyaka, used primarily by Jain monks in their 
daily ritual and hence not easily accessible to the public abroad. Secondly, there 
is nothing polemical in the whole account which could have offended a votary of 
the Bhagavata cult. 

The imprecations quoted above leave no doubt that the author of the 
Bhägavatapuräna had before him a hostile community of the devotees of 
Rsabha which had sought to usurp the traditional role of the Brahmans, under 
the patronage of a king of Karnataka, presumably a convert to the Jain faith. 
Of course there never was a king named Arhat as the author of the Bhagavata- 
puräna would have us believe. The word arhat is a synonym for a Jain saint. 
But this does not preclude the possibility of a real king who was a Jain and who 
might have patronized the Jains much to the chagrin of the Brahmans of South 
India where the Bhagavatapurdna is believed to have originated. The exact 
date of the Bhàgavatapurana is not known, but it is now generally recognized as 
a work of the tenth or the early eleventh century a.n. Although the Jain inserip- 
tions of this period claim a large number of patrons among the rulers of Karna- 
taka, the only person that fits the description of the heretical king Arhat of the 
Bhägavatapuräna is the Rastrakiita king Amoghavarsa I who ruled from 
Manyakheta in the ninth century (a.D. 814-77). It was under the patronage 
of this Jain king, an apostate from his traditional Vaisnava faith, that Acarya 
Jinasena ““—himself a Digambara muni—wrote his epoch-making Adipuräna 
on the life of Rsabha and his son Bharata. It is highly probable that this work | 
was an important source of the Bhägavatapuräna. 

Through this voluminous Purana, Jinasena not only criticized the Brahmani- 
cal doctrine of the creator and his creation (tsvarakartrtvavada), but openly 
challenged the authority of the Vedic scriptures, rejected the divinity of the 
Vedic gods, rcpudiated the efficacy of the Brahmanical rites and rituals, and 
above all ridiculed the claim of the Brahmans to a superior social rank. Exploit- 
ing fully the rich potentialities in the legend of Rsabha, the first sarvajfia 
(omniscient one), Jinasena sought, as it were, to write a new history of the world, 
presided over by a Jain Brahma, who pronounced a set of Jain Vedas, instituted 
a Jain division of the castes and duties, and proclaimed a series of Jain samskäras 
complete with Jain rites and litany. Of course, this was not the Brahmanical 
Brahma who in the words of Jinasena ‘ had made an ass of himself by desiring 


42 See A. S. Altekar, Rashtrakiitas and their times, second ed., Poona, 1967. 
33 thid., 88-9. 
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his own daughter Sarasvati'—an incest acknowledged by the Puranas—but 
the Lord Rsabha who had attained the true Brahman, viz. omniscience. Having 
thus asserted the * divinity ' of this exalted human being, Jinasena proceeds to 
appropriate for Rsabha the choicest words of praise hitherto reserved for the 
Brahma of Hindu mythology.“ Rgabha is hiranya-garbha as there was a shower 
of gold at the time of his conception. He is prajäpati, vidhátr, and srastr as he 
was the first làng, the first to invent fire and the means of livelihood, and the 
first to devise the social structure suitable for a karmaksetra. He is svayambhü 
as his spiritual ‘ rebirth ’ did not depend upon the instruction of any teacher; he 
was self-taught. He is also the purdnapurusa or the primordial man, as he was 
the first to realize perfection, and sahasraksa and visvatascaksuh as he perceived 
everything by his omniscience. In short, he was to be called the Adideva or the 
First Lord, the founder of human civilization and the dispenser of the laws both 
secular and spiritual. As if he was anticipating the ‘ avatàrization ' of his hero, 
Jinasena further calls him Acyuta (a name of Visnu) or immovable, a sign of 
being a vitardga. He is also described as trinetra, bhaväntaka, and yogisvara, 
titles especially applicable to Siva. Tt is interesting to note in this connexion 
that Jinasena applies to the digambara Rsabha the Vedic term vätarasana, and 
characterizes his disciples as munayo vátarasanah,*9 manifestly a quotation from 
the Keéisükta of the Rgveda, which might have suggested the idea of a new 
avatära to the author of the Bhagavatapurana. Having thus invested Rsabha 
with the divinity of the Hindu trimity, without of course making him either the 
creator, the sustainer, or the destroyer, Jinasena claims that the Vedas are not 
what the Brahmans chant at the slaughter of the sacrificial animals, but the 
Doàüdasangapravacana or the scripture of the Jains, pronounced by the Adideva.** 
As for the castes, they had no divine origin at all. According to Jinasena there 
is only one 7atz called the manusyaját? or the human caste, but divisions arise on 
account of their different professions." The caste of the Ksatriyas came to be 
established when Rsabha assumed the powers of a king and held weapons in his 
arms. The Vai$ya and the Sidra castes arose subsequently as he invented 
different means of livelihood and people were trained in diverse arts and crafts. 

The Jain accounts unanimously declare that the caste of the Brahmans was 
not instituted by Rsabha but by his son Bharata, the first cakravartin.4 This 
agrees well with the Jain scheme according to which only those members of the 
first three castes (ksatriya, vassya, and Sidra) who were initiates in the five vows 
of a layman (anuvratas) were entitled to be called duijas or the ‘ twice-born ’. 
The formation of a class of such initiates would be possible only after the 
founding of the order (samgha) of the $räuakas or the laity by the tirthankara 
Rsabha. The Prakrit commentaries on the Avasyaka take recourse to a folk 
etymology to explain the origin of the word mahana (Sanskrit brahmana). It is 
said that Bharata on his return from his world conquest wished to share his 


44 See the stotra of 1008 names of Rsabha in Adipurdna, xxv, 99-217. 
45 munayo vütaraáanüh padam ürdhvam vidhitsavah/ 
tuim mürdhavandino bhütvà tad upäyam upäsate/| Adipuräna, n, 64. 
digväsà vülaraáano nirgrantheso digambarah] ibid., xxv, 204. 
46 $rutam suvihitam vedo dvadasüngam akalinasam] 
himsopadess yad vikyam na vedo ‘sau krtüntavük][] 
puranam dharmaéüstram ca tat syüd vadhanisedht yat/ 
vadhopadesi yat tat tu jfieyam dhürtapranelrkam/ / 1bid., XXXIX, 22-3. 
47 manusyajatir ekaiva jatindmodayodbhava/ 
vritibhedáhitad bhedàc cäturvidhyam iháónute// ibid., xxxvin, 45. 
18 utpaditäs trayo varnds tada tenddivedhasa/ ibid., xv1, 183. 
See xxxvii which deals with dvijanmanam utpattih. 
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wealth with his brothers who had already become ascetics in the monastic order 
of Rsabha. Bharata approached them with a cart load of food and other gifts, 
but was grieved to hear that Jain asceties could not partake of food specially 
prepared for them (uddista-ahdratyaga). Since it is wrong for householders to 
receive alms thus freely given, Indra the king of gods suggested to Bharata that 
the food might be offered to the virtuous initiates who had taken the anwvratas 
of a householder. Bharata gratefully fed them and invited them to have their 
meals for ever at his place. Henceforth they were to forsake other means of 
livelihood which involved himsé (e.g. tilling, etc.) and engage themselves in 
activities like the.study and teaching of the scriptures, worship of the Jina, etc. 
They kept vigil on the king's conduct by reminding him ‘ you are conquered 
(by the passions); fear increases, therefore do not kill, do not kill (mà hana)’. 
They thus came to be called the màhanas or the Brahmans.” 

Fanciful as it is, the explanation is indicative of what the Jains expected 
of à Brahman and why they would support the widespread custom of feeding 
Brahman householders. Jinasena ignores the word brähmana and concentrates 
on the term dvya which affords him a chance to describe in great detail 
(XXXVIIN-XLII, in all 1,113 Slokas) the corpus of 98 samskdras (sanctifying cere- 
monies) together with their prescribed rites, the performance of one which, 
called the upanīti (initiation) conferred -upon an ordinary man the status of a 
'twice-born'. There is no mention of the feeding of the Brahmans in the 
account of the Adipuräna. Instead, Bharata wished to find out the true initiates 
and devised a way of testing their devotion. He deliberately had the courtyard 
of his palace strewn with fresh flowers and sprouting grain and invited the 
citizens for a feast on a sacred day. Those who were careless in the observance 
of their vows walked across the courtyard disregarding the life in the vegetable 
kingdom. Those who were virtuous did not enter the palace lest they should 
destroy the subtle life and thus infringe their vow of non-violence. Bharata had 
=— them invited by a suitable path, honoured them, and encouraged them to accept 

one or more of the 11 stages of spiritual progress (pratimä) which would bring 

them close to the discipline of a monk. In recognition of their new status 

(varnalabha) he conferred upon them the title of duija and confirmed it by invest- 

ing them with sacred threads (yajñopavita) which indicated the number of 

pratunds they had assumed. 5? 

} Speaking of such duyas, Jinasena states that these indeed are the true 
children of Jina and deserve to be called devabrähmanas, the divine Brahmans 
worthy of worship. Anticipating a hostile reaction from the traditional 
Brahmans to this creed of a ‘ Jain Brahman ’, Jinasena adds : 

* Now should a so-called Brahman through his vanity of birth confront him 
[a Jain Brahman] and say: '' Well sir, did you become a god today all of a 
sudden ? Are you not the son of So-and-so, is not your mother the daughter of 
o-and-so, that you should put your nose in the air and dare to walk about dis- 
egarding a person like me? What great miracle happened to you by your 
itiation into the Jain order ?—you still walk on the earth and notin the sky ! ". 
Let him be told: “ Please listen, you so-called Brahman, to our divine origin. 
Lord Jina is our father, and his pure knowledge i is our womb. We are therefore 










1? Avaéyaka-cürni and Avaéyaka- Maladhari-vriti quoted in Devendra’s Rsabhadeva, 87-8. 
Also Trisasti, 1, 343 ff. 
50 fesäm kriant cihnüni siitraih padmahvayan nidheh/ 
upattair brahmasüträhvair ekad ekádasantakaih/ / 
gunabhümikrtad bhedat kiptayajfiopavitinam/ 
satkärah kriyate smaisüm avratas ca bahih krtäh// Adipuräna, xxxvi, 21-2. 
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truly born as gods, but if you find others of similar description, be free to call 
them also by the same title ” '.5 

Returning to the narrative, we learn that after a long time had passed it 
occurred to Bharata that it was wrong of him to have instituted a caste of the 
‘ twice-born ' without first obtaining the advice of the Lord Rsabha. He there- 
fore approached him and said: 

‘Sir, I have created a class of the twice-born, the best among the house- 
holders who follow the rules laid down by you for the laity. I have also invested 
them with sacred threads, the sign of their vows, according to the stages of their 
spiritual progress (quna-karma-wibhäga$ah). It was indeed childish of me, O 
Lord, that I should have presumed to do this while the Lord was still present 
with us. May the Lord please tell me if it was opportune and also point out to 
me the virtues and vices of this caste '.5? 

The answer as given in the Adipuräna can almost be anticipated. It is one 
more prophecy of the evil things to follow, not altogether different either in 
spirit or in letter from the one we have encountered above in the 
Bhagavatapuräna. 

* O Son, that which has been done is good indeed, and moreover, the worship 
of pious Brahmans is good too. However, there will be some harmful conse- 
quences about which you must be informed. You have created the Brahman 
class, who will be righteous teachers as long as the Krta age endures, but when 
the Kali age draws near there will be backsliding teachers who, out of arrogance 
of their high birth, will embrace the very opposite of the right path. These 
people, full of the arrogance of their rank, will claim to be most excellent among 
men and soon, hankering after wealth, will delude the world with their false 
seriptures. The favoured treatment which they will enjoy will increase their 
presumptuousness and make them puffed up with a false pride, so that they will 
lead men astray as they themselves fashion false religious treatises. 

They will be so short-sighted in that they will promote changes for the worse 
at the end of the age, and, their minds clouded by evil, they will become foes of 
religion. As they delight in injury to life and relish eating of honey and meat 
these wicked people will, alas, promote the dharma of action, and full of evil 
hopes, corrupt the dharma of non-violence in favour of the dharma of injunctions 
(codanä). As the Yuga progresses there will be rogues blasphemously wearing 


5: atha jätimadävesüt kascid enam dvijabruvah/ 
brüyüd evam kim adyaiva devabhiiyam gato bhavan/ / 
ivam Gmusyayanah kin na kim te 'mbà ‘musya putrikä/ 
yenaivam unnaso bhülva ydsy asatkrtya madvidhän// 
jatih saiva kulam tac ca so "si yo ‘si pragetanah/ 
tathüpi devatütmünam &imänam manyate bhavän// 
devatätithipitragnikäryesvaprayato bhavün/ 
gurudvijätidevänäm pranämäc ca paranmukhah/ 
diksäm jainim prapannasya jatah ko 'tiéayas tava/ 
yato ‘dyäpi manusyas tvam padacärt mahim spréan// 
ity upürüdhasamrambham upalabdhah sa kenacit / 
dadäty uttaram ity asmai vacobhir yuktipeselaih/ / 
$rüyatüm bho dvijammanya tvaya 'smad divyasambhavah/ 
gino janayita ’smakam jñänam garbho ‘tinirmalah// 
taträrhatim tridhà bhinnäm éaktim traigunyasaméritam/ 
svasithrtya samudbhütà vayam samskarajanmana / / 
ayonisambhavas tena devà eva na mänusäh | 
vayam, vayam ivinye 'pi santi cet brühi tadvidhan// Adipurdna, xxx1x, 108-16. 

5? maya srasta dvijanminah sravakacdracuncavah / 
tvadgittopüsakadhyayasütramarganugüminah/ / 
dosah ko "tra gunah ko ‘tra kim etat sämpratam na và/ 
doläyamänam itt me manah sthäpaya ni$citau// ibid., xx, 30-3. 
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the sacred thread and eagerly engaged in the killing of life, thereby obstructing 
the right path. 

Therefore, although the creation of the Brahman class is not of itself harmful 
today, it does contain the seed of harm as yet buried in the future, because 
impious heretics will be ushered forth. Nevertheless, although this seed of harm 
is truly there for the end of the age, there is no cause for removing it at present 
for you have not transgressed against the nature of dharma.’ 9 

The ‘ Jainization.’ of Brahma in the person of Rsabha and the consequent 
* Vaisnavization ' of that Jina through the device of the avatára is a fine example 
of a vain drive towards the syncretism of two rival faiths. The waves of the 
bhakti movement that had swept over the whole range of Indian life finally over- 
took the atheist Jains and forced them to deify, as it were, their human 
tirthankaras or face the peril of extinction. Probably the move brought to the 
surface the emotional hunger of the Jain laity for an object of worship more 
gracious and glamorous than merely the austere figure of an exalted human 
teacher. Jinasena very skilfully provided the Jain laity with a new identity of a 
specially honoured caste of ‘ neo-Brahmans ’, a new book of codes in the guise of 
his Puräna, and a new image of the Jina endowed with a grandeur and majesty 
that could easily compete with the Hindu trinity. To be sure, the #rthañkaras, 
like the Buddha of the Pali canon, had always been surrounded by heavenly 
attendants like Indra and Kubera who made special appearances on the five 
great occasions like the kalyanakas. But the new Jina was to be endowed with 
additional miraculous powers (prätihāryas) attesting to his newly acquired 
‘divinity’. He sits immobilized, as it were, on a lotus seat in the middle of a 
circular assembly called samavasarana specially designed by the gods and is 
miraculously visible on all four sides. He is free from hunger and thirst, fatigue 
and sleep, and remains totally engrossed in the bliss of his omniscience. There 
is no actual preaching of a sermon. Yet an involuntary resonant sound (divya- 
dhvant) of the OM proceeds from his mouth answering all questions simultane- 
ously to the satisfaction of the audience. %# Indeed the Jina of the Adipurana has 
much in common with the latter-day Buddha of the Lalitavistara. Yet, unlike 
the latter whose new image was a result of a new doctrine of the three bodies 
(trikaya), the ‘ divinity’ of the Jina was purely adventitious, unwarranted by 
the doctrine, imposed externally by the devout. The informed Jains were as 
much impressed by this superfluous accretion as the Bhagavatas were by the 
Rsabhävatära. For the Jina Rsabha remained essentially a ‘ sky-clad ° human 
being, his glory consisting exclusively in omniscience,?* a distinction denied by 
the Jains to Brahma, Siva, or Visnu or to one of his manifold avatäras whose 


53 sadhu vatsa kriam sädhu dhàármikadvijapitjanam/ 
kintu dosänusango ‘tra ko 'py asti sa PRE Js 
tatah kaliyuge '"bhyarne j3ütwadavalepatah/ 
bhragtücárüh prapatsyante sanmargapratyanikatam / / 
te ‘mi jatimadavista vayam lokadhika tts/ 
pura durügamair lokam mohayanti dhanaéaya// . : 
ahimsälaksanam dharmam düsayitvü durasayah / 
codanälaksanam dharmam posayisyanty ami bata/ / 
püpasütradharü dhartah pranimaranatatparah/ 
varisyadyuge pravarisyantt sanmargaparipanthinah/ / 
dvijdtisarjanam tasmän nadya yady api dosakrt/ 
Bey dosabijam äyaiyäm kupakhandapravartanat// Ybid., XLI, 45-54. 
dipuräna, XXIV, 80-5. 
55 Samantabhadra, for instance, is explicit in his praise of the Jina as the teacher of truth: 
devägamanabhoyänacämarädivibhätayah/ 
mäyädis api drsyante natas tvam asi no mahän / 7 
sa tvam eväsi nirdoso yuktisastravirodhivak/ .... (Devägamastotra). 
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volatile careers clearly exhibited their subjection to passions and disqualified 
them as the teachers of truth. Akalanka, a celebrated tenth-century logician, 
sums up the Jain search for a true God in his famous stotra 59 to a Jina. 


‘They call him Brahma, 

Yet his mind was filled 

with passion for Urvasi.the nymph. 
Behold him move with a bowl for food, 
and a gourd for water ! 

Himself a disciple, 

what can he teach an ascetic like me ? 


My Brahma is the one 

devoid of the heat of passion 
free from hunger and thirst, 
pure and perfect.’ 57 


‘They call him Siva (the auspicious) and say : 

“ He has burnt to ashes the three worlds 

with blazing fire of anger kindled by the Lord of Love, 
he dances like a maniac 

on the burning grounds of cemeteries, 

has a son—the great Guha, 

the commander of the gods’ armies ". 


What is he to me ? 

Sankara for me is the one 

who has extinguished all fear, 

lust, delusion, sorrow and anger, 

the all-knower, the bringer of peace to all.’ 58 


* They call him Visnu (the all-pervasive) and say : 
“ He is the one who with mere fingernails 
forcefully tore the chest of the lord of the demons, 
and wrought the destruction of the Kauravas 

by charioteering for Arjuna in the Great War.” 


Not for me is he a Visnu: 

The great Visnu 1s he alone, the omniscient one, 
whose infinite knowledge 

pervades the entire world of knowables, 
unimpeded by time and space.’ 5 


56 ALalankastotra (see Nitya-namittika-päthävalt, Mahäviräérame, Karanja, 1956). 
5? Urvasyam udapädi ragabahulam ceto yadiyam punah/ 
pätridandakamandaluprabhrtayo yasyäkrtärthasthitim// 
ävirbhävayitum bhavanti, sa katham Brahma bhaven madréäm/ 
ksuttrsnäsramarägaragarahito Brahma krtärtho ’stu nah// ibid., 4. 
58 dagdham yena puratrayam sarabhava tivrarcisd vahnina/ 
yo và nrtyati mallavat pitrvane yasyatmajo và Guhah/ / 
so "yam kim mama Sankaro bhayatrsdrosadrtimohaksayam/ 
kriva yah sa tu sarvavit tanubhriäm ksemankarah Sankarah// ibid., 2. 
59 yatnäd yena vidáritam kararuhair daityendravaksasthalam/ 
sarathyena Dhanañjayasya samare yo "márayat Kauravän// 
näsau Visnur anekakdlavisayam yaj jñänam avyühatam/ 
vigvam vydpya vijrmbhate sa tu Mahàüvisnuh sadesto mamaj] ibid., 3. 
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* Whoever knows all that is to be known, 

And sees beyond the billowing ocean of births, . 
Whose words, not marred by inconsistencies, 
Stand supreme in truthful purity, » 
Such a man do I revere, beholding in him 

One worthy of exceeding reverence, vessel of virtues, 
In whom the taint of hatred is effaced : 

Whether Buddha or Mahavira, Brahma, Visnu, or Siva." 6° 


90 yo visvam veda vedyam jananajalanidher bhañginah päradrastä/ 
paurvaparyüviruddham vacanam anupamam niskalankam yadiyam/ / 
tam vande sädhuvandyam sakalagunanidhim dhvastadosadvisantam/ 
Buddham và Vardhamänam Satadalanilayam Keéavam và Sivam và / / ibid., 9. 


FIVE DOCUMENTS REGARDING SALT PRODUCTION 
IN ORDOS 


By HENRY SERRUYS 


Introduction 


The notebooks of the late Reverend Antoine Mostaert (1881-1971) + contain 
five documents relating to salt production in the Banner of Otoy, South Ordos : 
they appear in notebook 11 (Otoy) as Nr. 46 (May 1920), Nr. 61 (October 1921), 
Nr. 62 (1886), Nr. 67 (no date), and Nr. 68 (1921, no month or day). These texts 
are in transcription, evidently copied from originals kept at the Banner adminis- 
tration. Although Fr. Mostaert is mentioned in one of the documents, none was 
addressed to him, so we cannot assume that the archives of the church of Boro- 
Balyasun ? possessed copies of these documents, unless somebody had copied 
them from the originals. 

In his notebooks Fr. Mostaert copied in transcription a number of letters 
and documents kept in the archives of the mission; in faet Bishop Alphonse 
Bermijn (1853-1915) had done that before him, and so Bermijn's and Mostaert's 
notebooks happen to be the only documents left from the archives. 

The 1886 text evidently stands apart and here will be listed first (I). Un- 
fortunately, this long text appears totally isolated : we do not know what events 
preceded it or what were its results. To some extent, the same remark should be 
made regarding the remaining four texts. The May 1920, and the October 1921, 
texts will appear here as II and III respectively. The latter text (IIT) in fact is a 
contract whereby the Banner of Otoy leased three salt lakes to à private indi- 
vidual. This lease, supposed to run for 20 years, must soon have been cancelled : 
indeed the undated document IV not only mentions its repeal but refers to 
another lease of two lakes arranged with a government agency for two years, but | 
not renewed: as we learn from document IV, the October 1921 lease (IIT) had 
caused great discontent among the people. We will come back to this question in 
a moment. The last document (V), dated only ‘1921’, is a set of 12 articles 
probably relating to the contract with the government agency mentioned in IV. 

Text IV is addressed to a certain Huang of the office of the Salt administra- 
tion, which in all probability is the Salt Bureau of Hua-ma-chtih f£ Æ id and 
Ting-pien % 34 mentioned in the text. In a letter dated 4 October 1975, my 
confrére the Reverend Joseph van Hecken wrote to me from Louvain that 
according to his notes, Huang was a native of Peking, but his full name seems 
to be unknown. From document I (1886) we learn that in the nineteenth century 
there was already a salt bureau for Hua-ma-ch‘ih and Ting-pien, and document 
V mentions ‘ two Courts of Salt Monopoly and Tax Bureau of Yeke masing i.e. 
Ting-pien °. 

Since I am totally ignorant of the history of Chinese Salt administration and 
its organization at any given time, I must leave unanswered the question of the 
relationship of these various organs. 

Insufficient as these five documents are for a general survey of the salt pro- 
duction in Inner Mongolia, or even in Ordos, they reveal a number of interesting 


1See H. Serruys, ‘In memoriam A. Mostaert', Zentralasiatische Studien, v, 1971, 9-11; 
J. L. van Hecken, ‘ Antoine Mostaert, apôtre des Mongols et doyen des études mongoles ', 
Neue Zedschrift fur Missionswissenschaft, xxvii, 1972, 30-43, 81-94, 185-99; Françoise Aubin, 
* Le père Antoine Mostaert ', T*oung Pao, LYI, 1972, 218-20. 

* Boro-Balyasun was a mission station in Otoy Banner in the southern part of the Yellow 
River Bend. It served about 1,000 Mongol Christians originating from every banner of Ordos. 
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facts: for example ‘ competition ' between Chinese and Mongols for exploitation 
of the lakes ; financial policy ’ (or rather lack of it) of the Mongol princes; pri- 
mitive means of taxation; rates of exchange of silver and copper cash; the 
likelihood of troublesome elements being present among workers at the lakes, 
drinking, quarrelling, and causing various unpleasant affairs. In other words, 
the five documents may yet contribute something to the study of salt production. 

The 1886 document clearly implies that Chinese were at that time not 
allowed to extract salt from Mongol lakes. Yet it is equally evident that some 
Chinese were doing just that in clandestine and illegal ways: at least since the 
first half of the nineteenth century, the Mongols of Otoy had been trying to keep 
the Chinese away from their lakes, but were no longer entirely successful. We 
may expect that the same situation obtained in other areas. The Mongols 
extracted salt and sold it to Chinese traders, and by 1873, there was already a 
salt bureau for Hua-ma-ch'ih and Ting-pien (quwa-ma-c ding-biyen-ü dabusun-u 
kereg bügüde-yw yerüngkeyilen sidkekii tüsimel ‘ general manager of the Salt 
Administration of Hua-ma-ch'ih and Ting-pien ’). 


“y 1920 and most probably long before that, exploitation of the salt lakes 

w ely in the hands of Chinese entrepreneurs or governmental agencies 
d tom small-scale extraction by Mongols for private consumption) but 
; ats II and V show what rudimentary and desultory system of tax collec- 


e Mongol banners employed. In addition to Chinese governmental taxes, 
anner levied its own taxes as we see in document V, but these banner taxes 

é not collected on the true weight of the salt produced but on units of 
sads ’ differently evaluated according as they were carried by camels, horses, 
ules, oxen, or donkeys, or were transported on carts. Documents II and V 
dicate different rates, but still along the same system of the ‘load’ as unit. 
Any load was a ‘load’ no matter how much the pack animals were overbur- 
dened. The result was that the Chinese needed fresh and extra animals waiting 
- at the toll stations, and upon payment of the taxes, unburdened the animals just 
arriving from the shores of the lakes to put the loads more evenly upon fresh 
pack animals. Evidently such a way of acting was an open Invitation to abuse. 
One important reason why the Mongol banners turned more and more to the 
Chinese to exploit the salt lakes was that the Mongol princes with their carefree 
and improvident way of life had for many years been recklessly borrowing 
money from Chinese trading firms and by so doing had hopelessly indebted them- 
selves and their banners. One other cause of their financial plight was corruption 
among banner officials, If most of the princes were incompetent, functionaries 
in the banner administrations were often utterly corrupt and in collusion with 
Chinese money-lenders and usurers against their own princes and people. These 
financial difficulties left the princes no choice but to sell pasture land or lease it 
on long term equivalent to outright ownership against the will of the common 
people, and if, like Otoy, they had salt-producing lakes in their territories, to 
lease the salt extraction to Chinese individuals or firms. No doubt the Chinese 
got more salt out of the lakes, but the Mongols hardly profited from the deal. 
Sale of land and lease of the lakes led to great dissatisfaction among the people.? 
Document III (October 1921) concerns the lease of three lakes in Otoy to a 
certain Kao Yiin-shou (or Ying-shu, or Ying-hsiu?), to whom the banner 
owed the sum of Mex. $ 6,000. Since this debt could not be met, Kao was given 


3 See my ‘A socio-political document’, Monumenta Serica, xxx, 1972-3, 590-1, 594, 602, 
and a forthcoming paper, ‘ Documents from Ordos on the “ revolutionary circles ’’ ', to appear in 
the Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
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the right to exploit the three lakes: the banner would not have to repay the 
$ 6,000 loan, and in addition was to receive a rent of $ 4,000 a year. The contract 
was to run for 20 years. Apparently other taxes usually collected by the banner 
as listed in documents II and V would not be collected here; butevidently other 
Chinese would have to be excluded from the three lakes. What the contract does 
not mention at allis what was to happen to the rights of the Mongols who 
traditionally had taken salt from those same lakes for their own consumption. 
Although originally intended to run for 20 years, this contract caused such great 
popular discontent that it was soon cancelled. The undated document IV men- 
tions the hardship caused by the contract with Kao. Indeed this contract 
triggered off a series of events most unfortunate for the ordinary Mongol popu- 
lation of Otoy: no sooner had Kao Yün-shou got his 20-year lease than he 
arrived on the scene with a number of soldiers who chased away the Mongols 
who for centuries had freely extracted salt for their private use. Losing their 
traditional rights, the local Mongol population formed a ‘ revolutionary circle ' 
(duyuyilang *: sort of round robin) with a view to defending their centuries-old 
rights, but they were no match for Kao's soldiers who drove the Mongols off after 
a brief armed clash. 

Then to complicate matters even further, probably early in 1922, a band of 
robbers under a certain Yang Chiu-wa (characters unknown: 45 JL #7?) 
arrived upon the scene and occupied two of the three salt lakes of Otoy. At that 
moment the people of Otoy appealed to the church of Boro-Balyasun to inter- 
vene on their behalf and help them recover the three lakes from Kao's and 
Yang's soldiers. Indeed the undated document IV vaguely refers to such an 
intervention. In fact, Fr. Mostaert advised the people to put their request first 
before the prince and the Banner administration : if these agreed, then he would 
try to help. When the Banner indeed expressed their desire to have the lakes 
back under their control, Fr. Mostaert suggested that, since neither the Banner 
administration nor the people were in à position to exercise their rights and — 
themselves exploit the lakes efficiently, the salt administration of Lan-chou be 
asked to take over the administration and exploitation of the lakes on behalf of 
Otoy. À certain Robert Geerts,5 a Belgian employed as adviser by the governor 
of Kansu and in charge of the salt administration of Kansu, agreed to take over 
the exploitation of the lakes of Otoy and pay the banner every year $ 4,000 (the 
same amount Kao was to pay in 1921). What arrangements, if any, were made 
for private Mongols wanting to extract salt for their own consumption, I do not 
know. Geerts at any rate dispatched a few employees from Kansu and a number 
of armed guards, but Yang's soldiers were still m possession of the place and 
refused to leave. In fact, Kao's soldiers, too, were still in the neighbourhood ! 
All this led to new and protracted negotiations. 

In the mean time one of the two tusalayë (ministers) of Otoy, a certain 
Uuba,* was also negotiating behind everybody's back with yet another Chinese 
party. For a generous consideration Uuba promised this new party the exploita- 
tion of the lakes, but as soon as this transpired, both the church and Mr. Geerts 
withdrew their co-operation. 

When Oto» finally succeeded in persuading Yang to recall his soldiers, Kao . 


5 On the duyuyilang see my forthcoming paper ‘ Documents from Ordos on the '' revolu- 
tionary circles " '. These ‘ circles’ were groups of people, mostly commoners, protesting against 
maladministration of the banners and excessive taxation, and trying to halt the immigration of 
Chinese farmers. 

5 R. Geerts, a chemist and engineer, had been in China since 1888, and died ın Lan-chou in 
1922, or shortly thereafter (written communication from J. van Hecken, 26 June 1975). 

6 For Uuba, see my ‘ A socio-political document ', 542. 
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Yün-shou's soldiers were still there, and refused to budge unless the Mongols 
returned the $ 6,000 loan, which, of course everybody realized, the Banner ad- 
ministration was unable to do. The Banner then asked the church for a loan 
to repay Kao: Fr. Mostaert raised the money partly from church funds, partly 
from contributions by individual Christians. Since the Banner prince knew full 
well that he would no more be able to repay this loan than all the previous ones, 
he proposed the following novel arrangement: the church through some 
Christians would collect some of the regular Banner taxes, from these take out 
regular instalments towards repayment of the loan, and hand the rest over to the 
Banner. To the prince's great surprise, after the church had taken out the first 
instalment of repayment, there was stil more left over for the Banner than 
Banner officials themselves used to turn over to the Banner treasury. Evidently 
the Banner had been cheated out of a good part of its income. This caused con- 
siderable enmity on the part of the guilty officials against the church, and they 
immediately began to intrigue to have the right of collecting Banner taxes 
restored to them. The upshot of the affair was that the $ 6,000 loan was never 
fully repaid to the church. In fact the whole business led to a sort of popular 
revolt against the Banner administration.’ 

I do not know the precise time and sequence of these events, but since the 
repayment of the $ 6,000 to Kao is mentioned in the undated document IV, this 
latter text is to be dated after the prolonged affair involving Kao, the church, 
and Mr. Geerts, and the loan by the church to the Banner. The same document 
states that in the mean time a new agreement had been arrived at with a govern- 
mental agency for the lease of two lakes only, and even this lease was not renewed 
after its expiration. Evidently this undated document IV is to be dated some- 
time after the October 1921 (LII) document. 

We must keep in mind that document III 1s a lease of three lakes. The un- 
dated letter to Huang (IV) notifies him that the lease of two lakes to his agency is 
temporarily not being renewed. Document V is not properly dated i in the 
regular fashion of this sort of Mongol document, but only with a ' 1921" in 
Fr. Mostaert’s handwriting. This is all very confusing: could the articles of V 
* 1921 ’ refer to Huang's previous contract ? Both IV and V refer to two lakes: 
this would mean that after October 1921, the Banner leased two lakes to Huang's 
agency for two years (i.e. until 1923), but the contract was not renewed because 
of popular discontent. If my reasoning is correct, the negotiations between the 
banner, the church, and Mr. Geerts must have been concluded sometime in 1923. 
Then almost immediately thereafter Uuba's intrigues were discovered, and a 
new loan was negotiated with the church, whereupon, apparently towards the 
very end of 1923, the letter (IV) was written to Huang. Although this sequence 
of events supposes V to antedate IV, I have left the two documents in their 
original order because I feel too uncertain about those dates. 

One final remark: as already indicated, both documents IV and V concern 
only two lakes: the third lake according to V remained explicitly reserved for 
the Mongol population; and then with regard to the two lakes leased to the 
Salt Gabelle, article 4 of V stipulates that apart from Chinese taxes, the Banner 
administration too was to levy its own taxes, and the rates of taxation per ‘ load ' 
are specified. 

Rather than analyse in detail the contents of these five documents I prefer 
to let them speak for themselves. 


* Most of these details regarding salt production in Otoy come from a written communication 
by J. van Hecken, 23 December 1974. 
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I. Instructions from 1886 regarding the salt lakes of Otoy 

jasay téré-yin beyile nigen jerge temdeglegsen éaydurjab-un tamaya-yin 
gamiyaruysan terigün Jerge-yin tusalay&i tayi}t nigen jerge nemegsen aldaréoytu 
gostyun-u kereg-i tusalan ilyayči tayifi déddbsering-narun yajar-aëa jarlan 
ugayulju éingyalan éayafilaqu-yin uhr. 

dangsan-dur bayitayabasu törö gereltü-yin arban nayimaduyar on-du jarliy- 
iyar jarwysan iryai-yin sayid vit. yen. vit. sui-yin duuli gau-nar-un yalar-aëa 
ugayulun jarlaqu bidig yaryafu ügedelekü ügei arad-un dabusun-1 türmegeyilen 
qamurqu yabudal-1 éayañlaqu-yin učir. — bayitayabasu ding-biyen-hiyen-ü 
gariyatu jakirqu yajar bolqula ordos-un beyile jakirqu-yin Jaqa firuqai món buyu. 
gariyatu yajar-tur yurban dabusun-u nuur bui bolüge. nige yeke nuur kememiii. 
nige siker nuur kemenüt. nige oboo nuur kememüi. ijayur-ača yadanggi jüdenggi 
mongyolčud qamurču qudalduyad edür büri amijiyuju yabuysayar fil masi 
udajuqui. edüge ordos-un beyile-yin yajar-aca ergün bariysan anu. ding-biyen- 
hiyen-ü qariyatu jakirqu irgen mau-wan-fing tsau-ding-wen wang-tiyen-fei 
li-fu-nar tabin ilegüü kümün-i abuyad siker nuur oboo nuur-tur dabusun-1 
türmegeyilen gamurqu-dur mongyol arad teden-ü kümün olan-i üjiged ayumsiy 
ügei ülü bayilyaqu-yin tulada yadanggi jüdenggé mongyoléud amin tefiyekii 
arya ügei-dür kürjüküi. sayid duuli bida kedü kedüm udaya nan-biyen-ting. 
ding-biyen-hiyen-diir tusiyalyaju yalatu arad-i bariyad &ingyalan sidkejü batu 
bičig abuysan büged qariyatu irged basakü qalaqu gemsikü-yi medekü tiger degejü 
odduyad türmegeyilen dabusun-i qamuruysan anu üneger masi Janultai. bariju 
abuysan mayu irgen tsau-Gung-men-i Jerge nemejii yala toryaqu ba barifu abuya- 
ediii-yin kereg-ün dotoraki nere büküi-yin irged-t ding-biyen-hiyen-diir tusiyalyaju 
yamun arad-1 yaryaju quyuëaya quyutaju bürine bari]u cingyalan yala toryaqu- 
ača yadana qariyatu vrged-ün türmegeyilen qamurwysan dabusun-u oboya-yi čöm 
mongyol tüsimel-dür tusiyan ögčü ober-cyen yaryan qudaldutuyai. | egün-ü tula 
ugayulun jarlaqu bicig yaryaju Jaga-yin dotoraki yadanaki mongyolëud irged 
nigen adalt medetügei kemen ugayulbai. egünée uruyst tus tus-iyar keri-ben sakiju ` 
qayuëin gauli-yt dayaju mongyoléud gamurun yaryaju trged dam}in qudaldutuyai. 
kerber ugayulun éayajilaysan- dayaqu ügei basakü uridu yosuyar mongyoléud-un 
dabusun-i türmegeyilen gamurqu bolbasu sayid duuli bida-dur bariydaysan ba ese 
bügesü mongyoléud-tur gereëilen jayaldwyaysan-u goyina erke ügei kündü qauli 
yosuyar &ngyalan yala toryamur. kerkebetii ayuëilan keltüregülkü ügei. sayid 
duuli bidan-u üge yarbasu éayatin dayaldumui. buu urida &igerlegülün ugayulqu 
ügei kemegtün bolyomfilan kečiyen daya. buu Jörčigtün kemejükür. eyimii-yin 
tula egün-i qayučin dürim-i dayaju yabuyulqu-yi éingdalan jakiqu-aëa yadana 
gariyatu siker nuur-un jagu-dur biikiit efintei efin üget dabusun-u oboya-yi 
mayu qulayai-yin samayural-dur tasiyarayulju jarim nigen jalitu mongyol 
irgen-ner siyud efirkefü buliyalduqu. Jic? amifiyul ba qudalduya-bar quralëiysan 
mongyolirgen-ner arikt tamikt ayuju qariléin éorgil temečil egüsken kereg buduliyan 
edügülkü. basa& odo-a yaryaysan dabusun-u semerken-iyer baya üne-ber qudal- 
duqu eldeb nayadum bakir-t yaryafu doradus-i mekelen asiylafu yadayu arad-i 
ulam-iyar ügeyiregülkü Jerge-yin olan gem yabudal-i nigemésén idgamfilan 
cigerlegiiliin tayapilasuyat. kerbe über über-ün, beye-yi ketiyen ugaburilaqu tiger 
jóréigéid bui abasu qauli yosuyar surtal üfigülün jalgayan sidkestigei. tus tus 
. keëiyengqüilen dayaju yabusuyai buu jór&igtün. 

ürintü Jasayë-yin arban qoyadwyar on jun-u segül sarayin sineyin firywyan-a 

basaëi bürintü Jasayči-yin arban yurbadwyar on namurun terigiin sara manu 
yajar-aéa 1ryai-yin sayid-tur medegülügsen bitig-iin dotora quwa-ma-& ding- 
biyen-ü dabusun-u kereg bügüde-yi yerüngkeyilen sidkekii tüsimel yang man-u 
mongyol yajar-un dabusun-u nuur-un yajar-tur yajar jigelefii qarayul bayiyulun 
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dabusun-u nuur-tur goriyan bayiyulumut kemegsen-1 dayaju yabuqu tümen berke 
_. uëir-1 seyiregülün yaryaju medegülügsen-ü daraya goyisi tusiyaysan anu. sayid 

manu yajar-aëa jarliy-iyar jaruysan tayist tayibu. jegün ordun erkem sayid Sensi 
- gansu-yin bügüde jakiruyt sayid so tanu yajar-a ulamjilan medegülüged qoyist 

éogofu jiyan tustyaysan dotora: yantakii mongyol tüsimel-ün qoyisi medegülügsen 

bolbasu dayaju yabwyulqu anu tümen berke kemegsen uëir-a ene füil-ün mongyol 

dabusun-u nuur-i keregsekii ügei bolyajw kücürkeg abqui-dur kürüléekü tiger 

bolyaya kemen tusiyan 1regsen-1 basaëu dangsandur temdeglejikiit. 

badarayultu tôrô-yin arban goyaduyar. 


Translation 


The office of Aldaréoytu, tayijt, tusalayé of the first rank, with one additional 
(honorary) rank, in charge of the (Banner) seal of Caydurjab,® (Banner) prince 
(with the rank of) tóró-yin beyile, registered once,? and of tayifi Dódóbsering, 
tusalayči assisting in deciding banner affairs: with a view to promulgating an 
instruction and strictly enforcing a prohibition. 

When inspecting the archives (we find that) in the eighteenth year of the 
Tóró-gereltü (era: Tao-kuang, 1838), the office of Imperial Commissioner 1° 
Yü of Iryai [Ning-hsia] and Kao, Circuit Officer !! of Yen-Yü-Sui have issued a 
proclamation of instructions. 


* With a view to prohibiting not-well-to-do !? people 13 from illegally raking 
salt. If we examine (the facts, we find) that the territory 1* administered by 
and under the jurisdiction of Ting-pien-hsien is the border line 15 of (the 

E territory) administered by the beyile of Ordos.16 In the territory under his 
[Otoy] jurisdietion are three salt lakes: one is ealled Great Lake, one is 
called Siker Lake, one is called Lake of the Cairn. From of old, poor and 
destitute Mongols have raked and sold (salt) and for a very long time every 

i day have (thus) made a living. Now the office of the beytle of Ordos has 
presented a letter. 


8 For Caydurjab, see J. van Hecken, ‘ Les princes borjigid des Ordos’, CAJ, xvi, 2, 1972, 
140-1. Caydurjab died in 1881, and since in 1886 he is still mentioned, it can only mean that no 
successor had been appointed. 

® Nigen Jerge temdeglegsen : usually we have a longer expression, e.g. dôrben Jerge nemegsen, 
yurban jerge temdeglegsen * with four additional honorary ranks and registered three times’, 
cf. Mostaert * Annonce de la mort de l'Empereur Te-tsoung et de l'Impératrice douairiére Ts'eu-hi 
aux Mongols de la bannière d'Otoy (Ordos)', in Herbert Franke (ed.), Studia Sino-Altaica : 
Festschrift fur Erich Haenisch, Wiesbaden, 1961, 147-8. If the present text is complete, 1t is 
somewhat unusual. 

10 Jarliy-iyar Jarwysan sayid, lit. ‘ commissioner employed by imperial command ' renders the 
Chinese ch‘in-ch‘ai ... (ta) ch'en &k 3E .. . (K) FE ‘ commissioner dispatched by the Emperor’. 
11 Duuli: according to the Wu-t't Ch‘ing-wen chien Ti BS YR A $E Peking, 1957, 374, 
duuli renders the word iao XH ‘ circuit, district under a province’. I presume, however, that 
duuli really renders two words tao-li 3E, to indicate the tao-t‘ai =. The names of the 
districts constituting the fao in question are only in abbreviated form: Yen-an 4E #7, Yü-lin 


RR HK, and Sui-te £2 FA. The seat of the Yen-Yu-Sui tao was located in Yü-lin. Ch‘ing-shih, 64 
(Taipei ed., 1961, 11, 908b). 
E 12 Ogedeleku tigei, lit. ‘not gomg upward ’, i.e. * unable to improve their living conditions ?. 

13 Namely Chinese. 

14 Bolqula here seems to have the meaning of bolbasu indicating the subject. N. Poppe, 
Grammar of written Mongolian, Wiesbaden, 1954, pp. 141-2, $ 499. 

15 Jaga firuqai, lit. ' border-map °, Ting-pien was adjacent to Otoy territory. 

18 Beyile: the prince of Otoy was the only one in Ordos to hold this title. 

17 These are evidently the three lakes Baya and Yeke Siker, and Oboya-yin Toyorim. See 
Mostaert, Dict. ordos, p. 615ab. Originally they formed but one lake known as Siker-un dabusun. 
See M. Haltod, Mongolische Ortsnamen, Wiesbaden, 1966, p. 170a: siker dabusun. Siker ‘ sugar’ 
refers to the liquorice roots dug up in that area. 
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“ Since Mao Wan-ching, Ts‘ao Ting-wen, Wang T'ien-fei, and Li Fu, 
Chinese from the jurisdiction of Ting-pien-hsien, taking more than fifty 
men (with them) have been illegally raking salt at the Siker Lake and 
the Lake of the Cairn, the Mongol people, noting that those men were 
(too) numerous, and because (those Chinese) being without fear did not 
allow (the Mongols) to stay, the poor and destitute Mongols have come 
to the point where they are without means of maintaining their liveli- 
hood." 
We, Commissioner and Circuit Officer on many occasions have had orders 
forwarded to (the authorities of) An-pien-t‘ing 18 and Ting-pien-hsien: they 
have arrested the guilty, sentenced them severely and accepted (from them) 
written statements of acceptance ; 1° but that (the same) Chinese of (our) 
jurisdictions have repeatedly ?? gone (back) without knowing amendment or 
regret, and illegally raked salt, is indeed very outrageous. The wicked 
Chinese Ts'ao Ch'ung-men (when) arrested, has been given an additional 
fine, and (the authorities of) Ting-pien-hsien have been ordered to dispatch 
yamun people and within a definite period of time arrest all the people who 
have not yet been arrested but whose names are known ?? as being involved 
in the affair, and give them a heavy fine; in addition, all salt mounds, 
ilegally raked by Chinese from our jurisdietions will be turned over to 
Mongol officials who may sell them themselves. Therefore, issuing this letter 
to be promulgated for instruction, let Mongols and Chinese, both 1nside and 
outside of the borders,” all alike understand! From now on (with every- 
body) individually doing his duty and following the old custom, the Mongols 
will rake and. produce (salt for sale to) the Chinese who may sell it further. 
If (there are who) in disregard of this prohibition (here) explained, again as 
before illegally rake the salt of the Mongols, after arrest by us, Commissioner 
or Circuit Officer, or'otherwise upon testimony and accusation by the 
Mongols, for sure we will severely fine them according to the strict law. 
No matter how, there will be no leniency or remission. When the words of us, 
Commissioner or Circuit Officer come forth, (all) will obey the law. Do not 
say that we have not forbidden and explained in advance. Obey carefully 
and respectfully. Do not disobey ! ? 


Those were the contents. Therefore we strictly order this old ordinance to be 
obeyed and carried out,?4 and in addition, once for all we will prevent, forbid, 
and prohibit such numerous misdeeds as (the following): some deceitful 
Mongols or Chinese causing confusion (of ownership) ? during evil robbers’ 
disturbances, have straightway on their own accord stolen mounds of salt, 
some having an owner some having none, left on the borders * of Siker Lake in 


18 Nan (for ngan)-biyen-ting is An-pien-t'ing #7 3}, before it became a keien. Ngan is local 
pronunciation. 

18 Batu bičig is a statement of free and willing acceptance of a settlement or a punishment. 
There 18 also the expression kilsen batulaqu bitdig ‘ statement of willing and firm intent’. Cf. my 
* Socio-political document ', p. 575, n. 22, and Dict. ordos, p. 57b. 

20 The text has degefu, a word I cannot identify. Possibly the original should have been tran- 
soribed as dakifu, the two forms being closely similar. I owe this suggestion to Charles Bawden. 

- *! Janultai, lit. ‘ menacing ’. 

22 Nere bukii-yin: in other documents of a later date, the same expression but without the 
genitive suffix, seems to mean ' the aforementioned '. 

23 Meaning the borders of China Proper. 

24 Egun-i qayulin durim-i: the attributive egün-? in the accusative, with the word to which it 
refers. Normally the attributive remams unchanged. 

25 Tasiyara- * to be mistaken as to ownership of cattle’. Dict. ordos, pp. 126b-127a. 

26 Jaqu, evidently is for Jaga. 
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our jurisdiction ; or Mongols or Chinese who come together in order to make 
a livelihood or trade, drink brandy and smoke tobacco," start noisy quarrels 
among themselves and raise trouble; also surreptitiously ?3 sell at a low price 
salt already produced; or by showing various games and trieks and fooling 
the lowly people, they make a profit, and gradually reduce the poor people to 
destitution. If there are any who without restraining their own persons or 
acting intelligently, contravene, we will sentence them according to the law and 
teach them a lesson so as to inspire fear. Everybody must respectfully obey ; 
do not contravene ! 

On the sixth of the first decade of the end month of summer of the twelfth 
year of the Biirintii-jasaytu (era: 7 July 1873), and also in the first month of 
autumn of the thirteenth year of the Biirintii-jasaytu (era: 12 August- 
10 September 1874), in a letter from our office, we reported to the Commissioner 
of Iryai. 

‘The functionary Yang, general manager of the Salt Administration of 

Hua-ma-ch'ih and Ting-pien, informed us that in the office of the Salt Lakes 

of our Mongol territories, he would borrow a place to set up a guard, and 

construct an enclosure at the Salt Lakes.' 

Upon our report explaining that it would be extremely difficult (for us) to 
follow these regulations, we received the following instructions back. 

* From the office of us, Commissioner, a report was transmitted to the office 
of the Imperial Governor-General ?? of Shensi and Kansu, So, with the title 
of T'ai-tzu t'ai-fu °° and Honorable Commissioner of the Eastern Palace,” 
and in the instructions transmitted ?? (to us), we read: “ only with regard 
to the reply of the Mongol funetionaries, since they state that it would be 
extremely difficult to obey (the order) we have decided that we will not need 
those Mongol salt lakes and that it has not reached the point where we should 
take them over forcibly ” '.33 

This reply upon its transmission and arrival, we have entered into the files. 

Twelfth (year) of the Badarayultu-tóró (era: 1886). 


IT. Proclamation regarding salt extraction, 1920 

baya siker oboyan-u toyorim qoyar nuur-un tataburi quriyaqu tinggim-ün 
yajar-ača gariyatu nuur-ud-tur dabasun gamurwy&id. olangki-dur jarlaqu bicig 
yaryaju nayaldwyulqu-yin uëir. münôken qayučin toytayaysan dürimlel-i čay-un 
bayidal-i tififii sidken toytayaysayar iregsen irum. bui-yin uëir-a ene jun-u 
terigün sarayin sineyin nigen-ece egüskejü temege dutum naiman quang dumdayur 
mori luase emegelten üker dutum tabu tabun quang. jayidang üker eljige dutum 
dórbe dórben quang. qasay döčin quang ber onoydulun yaryaqu-yi toytayan 


27 I guess that tamiki here really means gara tamiki * opium’. Plain tobacco would hardly be 
considered an offence. : 

28 Semerken-iyer: of. Dict. ordos, p. 572a: semérken < sem-iyer ‘ quietly, stealthily, etc. 
-ken forms a diminutive. 

28 Jensi Gansu-yin bügude jakiruyti sayid must render the Chinese T'sung-tu Shan-hai Kan-us 


teng ch'u ti-fang SI BE GK Vg H A SE NA Hh Jj. Ch‘ing-shih, 117 (ux, 1387). 

30 Tayisi tayibu seems to stand for t‘at-izu Hai-fu K P A” fill ‘ Grand Instructor of the 
Heir-apparent ?. 

31 J'egun ordun erkem sayid must render the Chinese tung-kung ta-ch'en Wi “ee -k Ei, another 
title borne by the T'ai-tzu t'ai-fu. Ch'ing-shih, 115 (xx, 13578). 

3 Cogofu Jiyan appears in other Ordos documents, and may well be what in the modern 
Khalkha of the MPR is written tsokhon zaaj, probably meaning ‘ noting, pointing out, ete’. 
I owe this suggestion to Charles Bawden. 

33 This is only a tentative translation of a difficult sentence. 
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yaryaqu-aëa óbere eyin-kit tregül-dù abqu münggü-yr lang-un üne qoyar mungyan 
tabun jayu-bar absuyat. köke bai nige-yin üne nige mingyan qoyar jayu-bar 
absuyat. bos yoruy dalindui j Jerge-yin füile-üd-ün à üne-yr sayin mayu yeke baya-yr 
keri-ber bodoju absuyat. Jiči Jarim nigen keréigei kümün loytayaysan dürim-1 
ütegerekù ügei urid-tyar üéüken olburi sinuju kónggen üne-ber qudalduju tataburi 
iregül-i gomsadgaqu ba fi&i degedüs-luya galdan teme&ikü dooradus-1 mekelen 
darulaqu metü sanayan-u durabar eldeblen yasu pat nayadéu keregül temeëil egüs- 
kekü Jerge-yin füil-ün yabudal- idqamjilan tasulswyat. basaër irgen kümümn-dü 
dabasu burulaju ögkü ba qudaldwyulju oyto bayilyasuyai. basači tataburi 
quriyaqu daruya- nar egel}iye-ber osoldal tiger | sayuju tataburi iregül-i ala avbifiltai- 
ber bilen mónggü joyos bolyan quriyayad. món edür-ün quriyaysan-i mön edür- 
tegen siüi-ü yajar-a dangsan-a temdeglejü tusiyasuyai. egün-ü tula tusqa? goo-se 
bičig yaryaju čingdalan nayaldwyulba. 
čayan beëin jil-ün jun-u terigün sarayin sineyin nigene. 


Translation 


With a view to issuing and pasting up a letter from the office of the Hall 54 
collecting taxes of the two lakes Baya Siker and Oboyan-u Toyorim, for promul- 
gation to the many salt extractors at the lakes under (the office's) jurisdiction. 

Since a regulation has recently arrived revising ?* the old-established regula- 
tions in view of the (present) situation: beginning with the first of the first 
month of this summer, it is established and notified that (the load) of every 
camel will be counted ?9 as eight and a half baskets ?" (of salt); (the load of) 
horses, mules, and saddled oxen,?8 five baskets each; unsaddled oxen or don- 
keys, four baskets each; and carts, forty baskets ; apart from that, as for silver 
to be accepted as income [payment of salt taxes], one tael we shall take at a 
value of two-thousand and five hundred (cash) ; 3? one ‘ brick ' of tea,1? we shall 
take at a value of one-thousand and two-hundred (cash) ; as to the value of such 
kinds of cotton goods as bés, yorwy, and dalindut,“ we shall accept them accord- 
ing as we Judge quality and size. Also we shall prevent and discontinue the 
practice of some lawless men who with disregard * for the established law, 
seeking small profits have sold at reduced price, and have caused a loss of 
income (for the Banner) ; and have opposed and defied their superiors, and have 
likely with clever means oppressed their inferiors, acted arbitrarily in various 
ways, playing dice, causing quarrels and strife; also we shall definitely stop salt 


34 Tinggim, tanggim, tangkim ‘hall, palace’. Lessing proposes a Chinese origin, tang ^, 
with a question mark, Mongolian-English dictionary, 1960, 777. Ting pE could also be con- 
sidered, but whether ting or tang, the second syllable remains unexplained. 

35 Lit. ‘ deciding and establishing ’. 

36 Onoydul- = onoydül- from onoydayul-, causative of the passive of ono- * to reach, to guess, to 
understand °. For onoydayul- in the sense of to calculate, count ’ see Dict. ordos, p. 513a. 

87 Quang is Chinese k‘uang fE ‘ basket’. 

38 Emegel evidently here means a pack saddle which enabled an ox to carry more than a bag 
slung over its back without saddle (Jayidang). 

33 i.e. the tael is calculated at 2,600 copper coins. 

1? Koke čar ' blue/green tea’ means tea pressed into bricks, often used as currency. Dect. 
ordos, p. 697b. 

41 Bos should be written bós. Bôs, yorwy, and dalingdui/dalingbu indicate various sorts of 
cotton goods. 

42 Utegerekit ‘to pay attention to’ (Dict. ordos, p. 704b). Kowalewski, p. 518a, utegereku 

‘consumer ..; oublier les bienfaits ’ seems to be another word. 

43 Probably meaning: for & consideration have allowed salt to be carried from the lakes 

without full payment of the fees. 
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being given or being allowed to be sold ** to the Chinese clandestinely.* Also: 
officers (in charge of) collecting the (salt) tax will without fail serve their turn of 
duty, change the tax-income with as much increment as possible‘ into silver 
and cash, and on the same day it was collected turn it over to the tax bureau 4? 
and note it down in the accounts. Therefore we issue this special proclamation 48 
and strictly order it to be pasted up.  ' 

On the first of the new decade of the first month of summer of the White-Ape 
year (18 May 1920). - 


HI. Otoy leases three salt lakes 

otoy qosiyun-aóa 

sii-de-Jeu-yin gariyatu quu-yün-Süü-dür gere&i bičig tusiyaqu-yin uëir. 

mónóken, nidonon ebül činu beye-ete firyuyan mingyan tógóreg figelen abču 
jaruysan-i edüge keleléige bolfu yeke siker baya siker oboyan toyorim yurban 
nuur-un dabusun-1 türiyesülen Ogkü-ber toytaysan dotora. sidkegé da wang 
noyan. qoyar tusalayči jakiruyé janggi. meyiren-ü janggi jalan-u janggi-nar 
bida bügüdeger Jöbčilen kelelčijü toytamjilaqu-dur yurban nuur-un qayirčay 
dabusun-i üne ba šüi-yin qamtu-yi ene fil-eče egüsken qorin jiliin quyučaya-bar 
türiyesülen fil büri dörben mingyan tögöreg-ber kólósólefü talbiqu dotora pase 
qayirčay-i nemen jasayaju dabusun-i qamurun yaryaju qudalduqu ba nuur-un 
yajar-a öbersüd-iyen sayuqu bayising bariqu ba basaëu qayuëin bayising-i Jegelen 
abču sayuqu büged. baya saya mayimayi üiledkü ba öber-iyen keregsekü čögeken 
temege mori-dur soo Sut abqu üger dabusu ačiyčid inaysi cinayst yabuqui-dur 
boyoydayulqu ügei-ber önggeren yabuyulqu büged kerber qamaraytas nuur-un 
qujir-i öbere kümün-dür talbiqu bolbasu bida yurban eteged-eče dumda kele|T]&ijà 
bolumui. nuur-ud-un yajar-a jaruyčilaysan irged-ner joriy-iyar pai-sar nayadču 
ba ariki ayuju keregül barayul edüküi-yi čay büri idgan qoriylamui. — fil-ün 


L quyučaya degürmegče nuur ba pase qayirčay bayising küriye jerge-yi čöm gedergü 


qosiyun-dur bučayan fiyaju abqu-ber kelelčin toytaysan-ača yadana. eyin kü 
bariyuluysan qatung bitig-yi tatan abqu-yi qamtuda medetügei kemen temdeg 
daruysan bw gariléin abulčiba. 

dumdatu ulus-un arbaduyar on čayayčin takiya filün jun-u segül sarayin 
qorin yisüne. 
namur-un terigün sara nuur-1 tusiyan ögčü egüsken yaryamw. 

jabsar keleléigsen kümün 

jakiruyés jerge jalan janggi 

mergen onoltu čoyučiral 

Jayisang Jakiruyči delgerbatu. 


Translation 


From Otoy Banner. With a view to transmitting a contract 4 to Kao 
Yiin-shu °° under the jurisdiction of Sui-te-chou. 


44 Ogkit ba qudalduyulju: a nomen futuri and a converbum imperfecti, as objects of bayilya- ; 
an unusual construction. 

45 Burula- must be for burwyula- ‘ to flee °, meaning here, I think, that for a fee officials have 
let Chinese exploit the lakes free of charge. 

48 Arbifi. ‘ to increase, to multiply’; arbiJil ‘ increment’. 

47 Siti: Chin. shui fit. 

48 Goo-se: Chin. kao-ssu (local pron. for shih) 4 FR. 

49 (eredi bicig, lit. ‘ testimony-letter ’. 

50 Mostaert writes the Mongol written form in the margin of his transcription: quu-yün-suu. 
J. van Hecken (letter of 23 December 1974) writes Kao Ying-hsiu. Y?» is always locally pro- 
nounced ying. Wan Hecken also notes that Kao was from Yii-lin. 
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Recently last winter we have borrowed from you and used six thousand 
dollars; now having a discussion ** about (this matter) we have decided to lease 
the salt (exploitation) of the three lakes Yeke Siker, Baya Siker, and Oboyan 
Toyorim. (Therein we state that) all of us, the First Judge (of the Confederation 
with the title of Giytin-)wang,* and (banner) prince, the two tusalayči (ministers), 
the fakiruyéi janggi, the meyiren-ù janggi, and the jalan-u janggi, after consul- 
tation and discussion have decided to lease the value together with the taxes on 
the ‘ box ’ 5 salt of the three lakes for a period of twenty years beginning with 
this year: we lease them for four thousand dollars a year. (The decision) 
includes (the provision for) increase (in numbers) and repair of rakes 5 and 
‘boxes’; for the raking, production, and sale of salt; for the construction of 
houses for themselves to live in at the place of the lakes, and also the rent and 
occupation of old houses ; for the conduct of small-scale trade and (provision in) 
needs of their own; that no ' grass-tax ' 55 will be collected for the few camels 
and horses (of the salt producers) ; that salt convoys going back and forth will be 
allowed to pass without being stopped. Should there be (question of) leasing the 
saltpetre (production) of the Qamaraytai Lake 56 to other men, we will discuss 57 
it among the three parties. We forbid at all times Chinese employed at the lakes 
to play freely with cards and dice,5? to drink liquor, and start quarrels. During 
our deliberation we have decided that as soon as the term of years will be com- 
pleted, the lake and such (objects) as rakes, boxes, houses, and enclosures will 
revert to the Banner, and in addition to that, we draw up a tally contract 5? to 
be held (as proof), and to that effect we exchange letters stamped with our seals. 

On the twenty-ninth of the end month of summer of the Female-white 
Cock year, the tenth year of the Chinese Republic (29 October 1921). 

In the first month of autumn we will transfer (exploitation of) the lakes. 

Mediators: the jalan(-u) janggi with the rank of jakiruyti, the Clever and 
Intelligent Coyutiral; the jayisang-jakiruyéi Delgerbatu. 


IV. To the Salt Gabelle 

dabusun-u qaulr erkelegë keltes-un tüsimel quang tana 1lgebe. 
yabuyulqu-yin učir. 

urd gariyatu gosiyun-u baya sikir [sic] oboyan toyorim qoyar nuur-1 tanu 
keltes-tin tinggim-dür türiyesülen öggügsen quyucaya nigente dügürügsen bolbaëu 
dakin kelelčiku-yi Jabdatala manu qariyatu olan tayiñt yamutad arad-nar-un 
medegülügsen ergülte biëig-tür yadanggt Jüdenggi bidanar erte-eëe inaru ele yurban 


51 Keleléige bol- * to have a discussion °. This expression occurs m several documents from Ordos 
from this period. 

52 The prince of Otoy, originally bore the title of beyile, but after 1911 the Republican Govern- 
ment, in order to ensure their loyalty to the new government, had granted most princes higher 
ranks. See ‘ A socio-political document’, 532, 562: sidkegéi da jasay giyun-wang noyan * Judge 
of the Confederation, Prince (of the Banner Otoy), (holding the title of) Giyun-wang, chief (of 
government)'. Instead of sidkegči da sometimes we find sidkegéi terigun. 

53 Qayirday ' box ' indicates the containers, or pans, in which the water from the lakes was 
allowed to evaporate. Dict. ordos, p. 347a. 

54 Pase 18 Chin. p‘a-tzu #8 +. 

55 Soo-Sui is Chin. ts‘ao-shui EX JK (or is'ao-t'ou 98), a tax paid by the Chinese for grazing 
their animals on Mongol pastures. Dict. ordos, p. 685b. 

58 Oamaraylai nuur is another lake in Otoy. Dict. ordos, p. 330b. 

57 correct kelelëiju in the transcription. 

58 Pai-sar is Chin. p'ai-shai-erh } Feb Fil (pron. -sa-). 

59 Qatung is Chin. ho-t‘ung Æ [B]: a contract written in duplicate, each party holding a 
copy, usually with the date written on the very line of separation, so that the two copies can be 
authenticated by putting them together. 
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nuur-tur itegejü küčün üiledčü dabusun-t yaryaju qudaldun amin tejiyen alba 
üri aliba-dur neyileléigülügseger vregsen bile. teyin atala baya siker oboyan toyorim 
qoyar nuur-i qua-ding yen-giti-dii türiyesülen óggügsen bolbaëu arad-tur qarsilol 
ügei büged yantakii mon-Lü giti-nii fui kündü boloyad jégen ačiyčid irekii ügei 
bolqula yadanggi füdenggi dooradus-un tasural tiger amin-u tefiyel-diir tuyil-un 
nókübüri ügei-yin degere garin-t urban nuur-t irgen gau-yün-seü-dür jil-iin 
dórben mingyan tögöreg-ber türiyesülen qorin fil-ün quyucaya-bar toytayan 
óggügsen egündür olan bidanar tóbtekü ügei bolfu utasun metü ulayan amin-iyan 
qamayalaqu-yin bodolya erefü suryayuli-yin bayst tiyen-ü yajar-iyar ulamjilayu- 
lan qua-ding yen-giü-ber dabusun-u ed-ün furyan-a medegülüged migentegegür 
Caydan bayiéayayéi sayid lo-se-dung-dur uytun jolyaju jobalang biikiit-yin 
ubir-ud-tyan yaryan medegiiliigsen bile. teyin atala jol metii gegegen naran 
mandun ketürkei-e buyan jabsiyan bolju degere-yin jarlal biëig érekü-dür eyin-kü 
yurban nuur-un tisiyesiin firyuyan mingyan tögöreg-i ögčü he-tung biéig-iyen 
butayan abéu nuur-ud-iyan efilen gamayalaqu-dur. tusiyaqu türiyesü ba füil 
jaruyal-dur keregsegsen tógüreg tümen yarut-dur kürügsen-i yaryaqu yajar ügei 
mön-kü nuur-ud-tur itegefü li-tei mónggün jigelen abču jaruysan-u tula. ele ünen 
u&ir-i yaryan medegülbe. oldabasu tohéin ürôsiyejü qua-ding yen-giü-nà yajar-a 
medegüljü. türiyes(ü)lekü yabudal-i tür tüdegeléigülün eyin-kü üri-yin Giriigdel-t 
tolóregülügsen keri-dür dakin kelel&ikü-ber bolyafu qayilaqu ajiyamu kemen 
medegülün iregsen ele učir-i seyiregülün yaryaju yabuyuluya kürküle erkem 
keltes-ün tüsimel-ner toličin olan arad-un medegiilel-i yosuyar bolyaju qoyicin 
dakin kelelčikü bolyaju ajiyamu egün-ü tula ilgebe. | 


Translation 
Sent to Huang, Head of the Department Administering the Salt Gabelle. 50 


With a view to making a report. 
Although the term for which we had previously leased to the Office 9! of your 


ber department the two lakes Baya Siker and Oboyan Toyorim of our own Banner, 


> 


has already expired, we were ready to discuss a new contract, but in a petition 
presented by the numerous tayiji, yamun-employees, and commoners, under our 
jurisdiction, (we read the following). 


* We poor and destitute from of old until now have by-tradition relied on 
these three lakes, applied efforts to produce and sell salt to sustain our lives, 
and worked together (to pay off) all sorts of taxes and debts. This being so, 
although a lease of the two lakes Baya Siker and Oboyan Toyorim to the 
Salt Bureau 9? of Hua(-ma-ch‘th) and Ting(-pien) 9? was harmless for the 
people, however since the taxes (collected) by the same Bureau are so heavy, 
there are no more carriers coming ; and in addition to the fact that there is 
no ultimate substitute for uninterrupted support of the lives of the poor and 
destitute lowly (people), when the three lakes were leased to the Chinese 
Kao Yiin-shou for a stated term of twenty years for four thousand dollars a 
year, under the circumstances we the numerous people were not able to 
suffer this, and searching for a plan to protect our ‘ red ' lives (as fragile) as 


60 Dabusun-u qauli no doubt is the equivalent of Chinese Yen-cheng BY IX ‘Salt 
Administration ’. 

8} Whereas in the introductory line tana is not the pronoun ‘ to you ' but an enclitic of respect, 
here tanu is definitely the genitive of ta ‘ you, your '. à ; 

62 Yen-giü is Chin. yen-chu Vr jay ‘ salt office’. 

83 Quwa-ding yen-giu seems to be the same office, or a successor of quwa-ma-&i ding-biyen-ü 
dabusun-u kereg of the 1886 document. : 
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a thread,9* through the intervention % of the office of the priest T*ien $9 

of the Church, and through the Salt Bureau of Hua(-ma-ch'ih) and Ting- 

(-pien), we reported to the Tribunal of the Salt Revenue,9? and once met with 

the Inspector,$8 Commissioner Ruxton,9? to whom we explained the facts 

of our distress. This being so, when a command-letter came from higher up 
making an exceedingly beneficial contribution 7°—a brilliant sun rising like 

(a god of) good fortune-—we returned the six thousand dollars lease for the 

three lakes 71 and took back his tally-contract : when we took ownership and 

preserved our lakes, there was no longer need to issue the sum of about 
ten thousand dollars for rent to be handed over and for various other needs— 
and (we can again) rely on the lakes to borrow silver with interest."? These 
points we have reported. When you receive (this letter), reflect, and in your 
kindness inform the office of the Salt Bureau of Hua(-ma-ch'ih) and 

Ting(-pien) that you will temporarily postpone the matter of the lease,?* and 

please do (us the) favour of agreeing to discuss anew as soon as the debts will 

have been repaid.’ 

We report and explain the contents of this report that has come to us. As 
soon as (our letter) arrives, (you) functionary ** of the Honourable Department 
reflect and please approve *5 the proposal of the numerous populace and agree 
to discuss (bhe matter) again later on. For this reason we send you (this letter). 


V. Otoy leases two salt lakes to the Gabelle 

nayur-i aysun türiyesülegsen neyileldükü gere bičig-ün arban qoyar jiiil anu. 

nigediiger jüil. uridasa téré-yin giyiin-wang baya siker oboya toyorim qoyar 
dabusunu nayur-iyan aysun türiyesülejü óggüged yeke masing-un čüi-šui qoyar 
goriyan-ata quriyaqu šui-yi erkilen sidkeminr. manu gosvyun-ata arad-un 
dabusun qudalduysan unaya-yi toyalaju šui quriyaqu-yi tus-tayan erkilen 
sedkemiin yeke siker migen nayur-1 aysun türiyesülegsen tiger abëu garvyatu 
nayur-aca yaruysan dabusun-1 migen gosvyun-u ayil erüke neyiteber idekü-dür q 
keregsejü bolumui. qudalduju güilgekü ba fégen yabwyulqu-yi tüdegel figülümiin. 


84 For ulayan amin see Dict. ordos, p. 20b: utasu sintei ulayan ami ese tasarun * tant qu'on est 
en vie (mot à mot: aussi long-temps que la vie rouge qui est comme un fil ne se brise pas) '. 
In another document from 1906 we find basically the same expression couched a little differently : 
ebesun tedui tčüken ulayan amin-iyan julbun Jabsarlaju * we put our red lives as insignificant as a 
blade of grass under your protection”. For similar expressions, see my article * Documents on 
** revolutionary circles’, n. 45. 

95 Ulamjilayulan, lit. * making him transmit’. 

86 Tien Ch'ing-po FH Yi Jk was Mostaert’s Chinese name. 

: 87 Dabusun-u ed-un furyan : I do not know to which office m the salt administration this name 
refers. 

88 Caydan bayidayayés ' guarding examiner ?, 

8 In the margin of his copy, Mostaert notes the name Ruxton. In a letter dated 12 September 
1975, J. van Hecken wrote to me that in his notes he found the information that sometime in 1920 
an English-speaking gentleman by the name of Rixton, employed by the Salt Gabelle, passed 
through San-sheng-kung — 9% Z (near the north-western corner of the great bend, on the left 
bank of the river) and stayed at the mission. In spite of the irregular spelling of the name, no 
doubt this is the same man. 

70 This, I believe, refers to the $ 6,000 loan advanced by the church. 

71 I understand this to mean that the $ 6,000 borrowed from Kao were now returned to him. 
* Lease ' here may not be a very accurate term: the lakes had been leased to Kao as repayment 
for the $ 6,000 advanced by him. 4 

72 This may refer to future repayment to the church. 

78 supply the -d- in türiyesuleku. 

74 Since the introduction of this letter mentions only Huang, I suppose that here, too, only he is 
addressed, and that the plural is employed as a mark of respect. 

75 Yoswyar bolyaju: in several documents from Ordos we find this expression which I think 
means ‘ to make official, to approve’. For this instrumental case, compare yeke dayun anisiaqu- 
bar bolyaba? ‘ he made it so that a great noise would be heard’. N. Poppe, The twelve deeds of 
Buddha, Seattle, 1967, p. 28, fol. 11r, 1. 8; p. 82. 
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goyadwyar Jüil. nayur-i qoyar jil-ber türiyesülegsen bolbaëu quyuéaya 

.. degürmegée qoyar eteged dakin kelelëijü ken alin duratai bögesü neyiledükür gere 
bidig jalyamjilan bayiyulbasu jokimus. 

yurbadwyar jüil. fil büri qariyatu giytin-wang-dur tusiyan Ggkü qoyar 
nayur-un türiyesün-üù mönggü tógóreg nigen mingyan qoyar jayun tógüreg büged. 
türiyesün-ù mónggü-yi com mónggün tôgôreg keregsemiin. darui urida-aëa nigen 
udaya-bar tusiyan öggümüi. dérbediiger jiitl. mongyol kümün dabusun-u üne-yi 
quriyan abqu-dur temege buri nigen aëiya-yi kü-ping-ün mônggün dérbencin 
tabun-fen-ece  ketüreyü ülü bolumui. luosa mori büri nige aéujya kü-ping-ün 
mönggü yurbanëin tabunfen-eée dabaju bolqu ügei büged üker yurbanëin. elfige 
qoyarčın. dang üker qasay kereglegéid-i kü-ping-ün mongqü qoyarlang dörbenčin- 
ece dabaju bolqu tiger büged. qos üker qasay büri kü-ping-ün mónggü yurbalang 
tabuntin-ata dabaju bolqu dgei büged. ji giyiin-wang-un goriyan abubasu 
jokiqu Sut dabusun tine dotora bui óbere Sui qalan abéu ülü bolumui. 

tabuduyar fü. čüi-šui qoyar goriyan-aca mongyol yalar-tur yuyaëi-bar 
qulayun yabuysan-i bariqu-dur mongyol kiimiin bariqui-yi qayağfu bolqu tiger 
büged dabusun-u kereg jiial ene jit čüi šui qoyar goriyan-aëa sidkebesü jokimut. 
kerbe yuyati-bar dabusu jógen yabwyulwy&id anu mongyol kümün bolbasu éür-Sut 
qoyar goriyan-ata mongyol tüsimed-lüge gamtu neyilen dabusun-u kereg-ün dürim 
toytayal-1 yirumlan dayaju sidkemiic. 

jiryuduyar fil. qariyatu qoyar nayur-un dabusun qamurqu kolósün-ü 
kümiün-1 mongyol kiimiin ôberün durabar kólósólen kereglesügei. patse qayirčay 
sinedken jasaju nemekü ba gayuëiran gayaydaqu Jerge-yi čüi-šui qoyar goriyan-aëa 
gamiyarun qaldaju ülü bolumui. 

dolodwyar fil. qarüyatu qoyar nayur-un oyira saywysan ayimay-un kiimin 
qoyar nayur-ata eker seker idekü dabusu kereglekü-dür čüi-šuťi qoyar goriyan-aëa 
šut ülü abumui. 

naimaduyar üil. čüi-šui qoyar qoriyan-ača čirig Jarulya-yin, kümün-ner-i 
čingyalan jakiraĵju mongyol kümün-i Jobayaqu ügei büged. 

isüdüger j4il. mongyol kümün čüi-šut qoyar qoriyan-u kereg tusiyal-dur 
garsilaju ülü bolumur. 

arbaduyar jl. mongyol kümiün-ü tataldaysan buduliyan kereg füil tokiyaldu- 
basu Oüi-$u? qoyar goriyan-ata mongyol tüsimed-luya gqamtu neyilen tóbsin 
nayiramtal-iyar sidkemiit. yanéakii dabusun kereg-ün dürim kemjiye firumlan 
dayayulumui. 

arban nigediiger jüil. čüi-šui qoyar goriyan-aëa yadana bayiqu goriyan ba 
temegen-ü tataburi abqu qoriyan fui baya temdeg-ün goriyan-nar Eüi-Sur qoyar 
goriyan-u qauli-yi dayayulju mongyol yajar-tur goriyan bayvyulqu ba basaëi 
mongyol yajar-tur erke tusiyal-iyan kereglen yabwyulju ülü bolumu. 

arban qoyar füil. wy neyiledüki gere bitig qoyar eteged-eée tamaya darwysan 
ediir-eée ekilen mayad yabuyulumur. 
(10th year). 
Translation 
Contract of lease of (salt) lakes agreed upon in twelve articles. 
y Article one. With the Törö-yin giyün-wang previously leasing his two salt 


lakes Baya Siker and Oboyan Toyorim, the two Courts of the (Salt) Monopoly 
and Tax (Bureau) *9 of Yeke masing 7? will be empowered to administer the 


18 Üui-ğui qoyar qoriyan: in the margin, Mostaert notes the Chinese equivalent: ch*ueh-shui 
liang-cha RE iE PA Fay. 

17 Yeke masing (másing) < (ma-shih $Æ TH ‘horse fair") is Ting-pien hsien on the Chinese 
side of the Great Wall. Dict. ordos, p. 456a. 
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taxes to be collected. Our Banner will be separately empowered to manage the 
collection of taxes, counting the pack animals 8 (carrying) salt sold by the 
(Mongol) common people. Keeping one lake, Yeke Siker, which we do not lease, 
the families of the whole banner may collectively use for eating the salt produced 
from this lake under our jurisdiction. The sale *? and transport (for commercial 
purposes) will be postponed. 

Article two. Although we have leased the (two) lakes for two years, as soon 
as the term expires, the two sides will again confer, and if both (parties) 9? are 
willing, it will be good to set up a follow-up contract (to be) agreed upon. 

Article three. The yearly rent in silver dollars for the two lakes to be paid 
and delivered to this Giyün-wang, will be one thousand and two hundred dollars. 
This rental will be completely paid in silver dollars. This sum will be handed 
over immediately in advance in one payment. 

Article four. When the Mongols collect the price è! of salt (produced), for 
every camel load they will not be allowed to take more than four ch'ien (0.1 tl.) 
and five fen (0.01 tl.) of silver (weighed) with the Treasury Scale; 9? they will 
not be allowed to exceed three ch'?en and five fen of silver (weighed) with the 
Treasury Scale for a load of a mule or a horse; they will not be allowed to exceed 
three chen for an ox (load); two ch‘ien for a donkey (load), and two taels and 
four chien of silver (weighed) with the Treasury Scale from those using a cart 
with a single % ox; for every cart with two oxen, they will not be allowed to 
exceed three taels and five chien of silver (weighed) with the Treasury Scale. 
The tax which the Giyün-wang's residence is entitled to collect is included (in 
these assessments) and it will not be permitted to take in other additional # 
taxes. 

Article five. When the two Courts of the (Salt) Monopoly and Tax (Bureau) 
arrest smugglers ?5 on Mongol territory, they may not detain Mongols they have 
arrested ; but as to all matters (relating to) salt, it is fitting that the two Courts 
of the (Salt) Monopoly and Tax (Bureau) decide them. If those transporting 
contraband salt are Mongols, the two Courts of the (Salt) Monopoly and Tax 
(Bureau), jointly with Mongol officials, will judge (the case) in aecordance with 
ordinances and regulations regarding salt business. 

Article six. As labourers hired to ‘rake’ the salt of the two lakes under our 
jurisdiction, hire and employ Mongols freely willing. As to such questions as 
renewal, repair, and addition of rakes and pans, and discarding of used (tools), 
the two Courts of the (Salt) Monopoly and Tax (Bureau) must not interfere.*®® 

Article seven. The two Courts of the (Salt) Monopoly and the Tax (Bureau) 
shall exact no taxes from Mongols of the villages settled in the vicinity of our 
two lakes, when they take for eating small quantities of salt from the two lakes. 

Article eight. The two Courts of the (Salt) Monopoly and the Tax (Bureau) 
shall strictly control soldiers and employees and cause no trouble to the Mongols. 

Article nine. The Mongols may not obstruct the business and commissión 
of the two Courts of the (Salt) Monopoly and the Tax (Bureau). 


78 Unaya, properly spelled unuya ‘ mount, pack animal ' (Dict. ordos, p. 733a). 

19 Ode güilgeku: the latter word signifies small-scale trade (Dict. ordos, p. 276a). 

80 Ken ali, lit. ‘ which ever’. 

81 I believe that this ' price’ refers to the tax collected by the Banner, apart from the yearly 
sum paid by the salt administration. 

82 Kil-ping is Chinese k'u-p‘ing Ji ZS ‘ treasury scale’ for weighing silver. 

*? Dang is dan, Chin. tan Ki * single’. 

84 For qala- ' to add a layer’, see Dict. ordos, p. 326a. 

85 Puyadi-bar qulayun yabuysan ‘ falsely stealing-walking ' seems to mean ‘ smuggling ’. 

88 Responsibility of tools left to those actually doing the salt extraction. 
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Article ten. If troublesome affairs should occur caused by quarrelling 
.. Mongols,®’ the two Courts of the (Salt) Monopoly and the Tax (Bureau), jointly 

with Mongol officials, shall judge (the cases) impartially and harmoniously. 
However, they shall make them obey the ordinances regarding the salt business. 

Article eleven. Offices existing outside the two Courts of the (Salt) Monopoly 
and the Tax (Bureau), the Office of Collection of Camel Tax,55 and also the Office 
of the Small Seal,8° following the regulations of the two Courts of the (Salt) 
Monopoly and the Tax (Bureau) may not build °° enclosures in Mongol territory 
or exercise their powers and commissions in Mongol territory. 

Article twelve.*! This contract originally agreed upon will go into effect 
from the day the two parties have applied their seals. 

192] *? 


87 Lit, ‘ pulling each other ’. 

38 A regular tax on camels carrying salt is mentioned above in article four. I do not know 
what the temegen- tataburi abqu goriyan is. 

8? I have no information on the baya temdeg-ün goriyan. 

90 Bayiyulqu: one would expect the converbum imperfecti, like yabuyulfu ula bolumui. 

51 The text has qoyar instead of goyaduyar. 

?? The text has no date, but a final note by Mostaert says ' tenth year (of the Republic) ’. 


LE NOM EN AFAR DU SUD 


Par Drprer Morin 


Cette description se fonde sur des observations faites en plusieurs points du 
Territoire français des Afars et des Issas (Goda, Mabla, ‘Alta, Gamarri notam- 
ment), de 1973 à 1975, et sur le témoignage d'informateurs originaires, pour 
certains, de l'Àwsa, Ceux-ci nous ont permis d'acquérir la certitude qu'un 
même dialecte était parlé dans la zone comprise entre le delta lacustre de Awash 
(Kalo) et le golfe de Tadjoura. ll semble aussi que l'afar méridional s'étende 
en amont méme de Ba‘adu et jusqu'au piémont éthiopien, (Dók'a, Dawwe et 
Awra); d'autre part, il est attesté au nord, à Baylül, mouillage au delà duquel 
commence l'afar septentrional. Si nous n'avons pu encore enquêter personnelle- 
ment dans ces régions, la classification proposée par Mahaffy nous parait 
toutefois approximative.! Il est hasardeux d'isoler PA wa des régions côtières. 
De nombreux faits historiques (comme en témoignent les traditions orales) et 
sociologiques fournissent la preuve du contraire. Les tribus ‘asayammara 
établies au nord et à l'ouest du Territoire français atteignent le Kalo au cours de 
leurs migrations saisonnières. Les Debne de la plaine du Giba‘ad, en transhu- 
mant par Andadkalu au sud du lac Abhe, touchent le pays gal'éla qui, au début 
de ce siècle, s'étendait à la majeure partie du Góba'ad. De plus, les famines, les 
affaires de sang ont souvent été jusqu'à un passé récent à l'origine de l'exode de 
tout ou partie d'un groupe tribal. Les guerres pour la conquéte de la vallée de 
l'Awash ont également opéré des bouleversements démographiques importants. 
Le déplacement vers l’ouest des Módayto ou des Badoyta-m méla en est une 
illustration. On pourrait aussi mentionner les relations commerciales, occasions 
d'une dissémination de plusieurs tribus spécialisées dans les opérations de 
transit, tels les Hasóba que l'on retrouve tout au long d'une piste caravaniére 
allant de Bate à Ambabbo, prés de Tadjoura. 

La description qui suit apporte la confirmation de trois idées. 


(1) Les faits décrits sont observables en tous points de la zone définie plus 
haut comme celle de l'afar du sud: le système phonologique (et notamment la 
présence d'un accent culminatif) y est le même; ce qui n'exclut pas évidemment 
des variantes locales comme la réalisation /r/ du phonème rétroflexe en position 
intervocalique, en Áwsa. 

Le systéme des modalités nominales et des morphémes de la personne est 
également identique. 

(2) Les différences morphologiques sont essentiellement des variations de 
signifiants (cf. 2.4) et ne remettent pas en cause les faits centraux dégagés précé- 
demment. Il nous paraît hasardeux de proposer sur la base d'un inventaire de 
ces variations de signifiants une typologie dialectale : les suffixes pluriels a, wa, 
notés par Bliese comme caractéristiques de l'Àwsa, se retrouvent par exemple à 
Tadjoura.? 

(3) À côté des mouvements saisonniers et, plus généralement, de l'évolution 
démographique qui, depuis des temps immémoriaux, opére un renouvellement 
lent mais profond de la population du fleuve et des lacs par les cótiers, certaines 
zones, de par leur position géographique spécifique, témoignent de l'implanta- 


1 F, E. Mahaffy, An outline of the phonemics and morphology of the Afar (Danakil) language of 
Eritrea, East Africa (mimeographed), Addis Ababa, American Lutheran Mission, s.d., 27. 

?L. F. Bliese, Selected problems in noun morphology in the Aussa dialect of Afar (mimeo- 
graphed), M.A. thése, University of Texas, 1907. 
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tion de tribus quasi sédentaires : c’est le cas du Mabla ou du Goda et dans une 
certaine mesure de l'ÀÁwsa. La spécificité du milieu et du mode de vie ont 
contribué dans ces régions où la nomadisation est faible à des différenciations 
importantes dans le lexique. Mais si les Afars du sud reconnaissent ces variations 
lexicales d'une vallée à une autre, ils ont aussi parfaitement conscience de leur 
unité linguistique, unité qu'ils disent ne pas partager avec les Áfars du nord 
communément appelés, lamma dawle ‘ ceux qui ont un son différent (de nous) ' 
(litt. ‘ceux qui ont deux sons”). Du point de vue lexical, notre description 
présente des faits relevés dans une zone limitée de l'aire couverte par l'afar 
méridional. Des comparaisons ultérieures avec, par exemple, le parler du Dók'a 
permettront de préciser la dialectologie de l'afar. Mais les recherches futures 
devront prendre en compte les effets des derniéres années de disette et le 
regroupement à Djibouti (comme à Massawa) d’Afars venus de zones très 
diverses; ce qui, à terme, est un puissant facteur d'évolution. L’influence 
lexicale du somali sur ‘ l'afar de Djibouti’ en est un exemple. 


L'aecent 

Si l'hypothése de tons a pu être envisagée pour certaines langues dites 
couchitiques, le somali notamment, la présence d'un seul type de contraste 
accentuel, phonologiquement pertinent en afar, invalide cette supposition. Soit 
les exemples. 


ala ‘un animal sauvage, un Européen ' 
ala ‘une chamelle ? 

gari ‘la proximité ' 

gari ' la girafe ’ 

àdal le présage ' (du ginnilt) 

adàl ‘ prédis ' (impératif) 

warar ' l'assaut ? 

warar ' assaille ' (impératif) 

déddar ‘la longueur ' 

deddàr ‘ l'aire de fondation de la tente ' 
yangüla ‘ l'hyéne tachetée mâle ’ 
yangulà ' l'hyàne tachetée femelle ? 
tobokóyta ' le frére ' 

tóbokoytà ‘la soeur ' 


On voit que la ‘ liberté ' de position de l'accent culminatif (noté ici par un 
trait oblique superposé) est toujours limitée à une zone accentuable s'étendant 
aux deux dernières syllabes de toute unité significative minimale. Aucune 
opposition n'a pu étre relevée entre deux monosyllabes, à la différence de ce que 
l'on constate en somali. Ce fait ajouté à l'impossibilité d'établir un paradigme 
des accents est pour nous définitoire de l'absence de tons en afar. 

Concernant les unités significatives non minimales, le verbe par exemple, on 
constate que chaque thème possède un schéma d'intonation particulier: accent 
final à l’accompli, gedèh ‘il alla’, sur l'avant-derniére syllabe au subjonctif, 
yaktabu gedéh ‘il alla pour écrire '. 

Trois remarques doivent être faites ici. 

(1) Le segment à l'intérieur duquel est créé le contraste accentuel ne saurait 
être confondu avec celui où intervient l'intonation de phrase comme les procédés 
d'interrogation, d'insistance ou de négation, phénoménes universaux et non 


3 P. Garde, L'accent, Paris, 1968, 137. 
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révélateurs. Notre démarche diffère ici fondamentalement de la description 
proposée par Janet van Riel.4 B 
(2) L'accent culminatif qui seul constitue une caractéristique phonématique de 
Ja langue afar joue un róle distinctif important, au niveau lexical notamment (cf. 
supra). Le transfert d'accent d'une syllabe sur l'autre est aussi un mode courant 
d'opposition des genres (cf. 2.4.1). Pour le verbe, ce rôle distinctif est réduit : 
lexicalement, sous sa forme minimale (l'impératif), l'accent frappe toujours la 
derniére syllabe du radical; une opposition du type àdal (nom)/adàl (verbe) 
est alors fréquente. Si nous disions plus haut qu'un schéma d'intonation carac- 
térisait chaque théme, à notre connaissance, l'accent ne joue un róle distinctif 
que dans un seul cas: l'inaccompli opposé à une forme subordonnée, abàh ‘ il 
fait’, àbah (kä ubléh) ‘je l'ai vu (le) faisant”; encore ont-ils une occurence 
syntaxique différente. L’exemple cité plus haut, yaktàbu est inopposable à 
“yaktabù comme gedéh l’est à *gédeh. Nous qualifions ces phénomènes pro- 
sodiques d'intonationnels pour les différencier de l'accent proprement dit. 

(3) Comme nous le disions, l’existence d’une opposition accentuelle entre mono- 
syllabes comme la présence de plusieurs types de contraste entre polysyllabes 
ne peut être attestée. L'inventaire de van Riel selon lequel 4% des noms 
auraient une accentuation sur la syllabe antépénultiéme nous paraît infondé.5 
de même chez Bliese, la description d'unités significatives comportant deux 
accents: ex. akôtta (au lieu de akotà),? afar là (au lieu de ‘afar la); l'opposition 
*lé /la ou *‘afar/‘afar est impossible." 

La place de l'aecent dépend de la limite du lexème et des propriétés accen- 
tuelles des morphèmes (nous entendons par morphème tout élément grammati- 
cal). C'est sur ces dernières et sur l'identification des structures morphologiques » 
des unités accentuelles que repose la prévisibilité de l'accent. Trois cas se pré- 
sentent en afar. 

(1) Soit le morphème est ‘ accentogène ' et il forme à lui seul une unité accen- 
tuelle dont il porte l'accent: ex. anù ' mol, je’, tama ‘ce’. 

(2) Soit le morphème est ' non accentogène ' mais accentué lorsqu'il s'intégre à 
l'unité accentuelle commandée par le radical et qu'il reçoit l'accent: ex. diràb 
‘le mensonge ’, dirablé “la menteuse ”, ged ‘va’, gedèh ‘il alla’; yongórowéh 
‘il rencontra ' (rad. ongórów). 

(3) Soit le morphème est ‘non accentogène ° et non accentué quand l'accent 
continue de frapper la syllabe radicale: ex. diräbli le menteur ’. La prévisibilité 
de l'accent intervient lorsqu'une unité significative se compose d'un lexéme et 
de deux morphémes: ex. iki‘yd ‘le petit rongeur’ (du radical iki‘ly), iki‘yôli 
‘ l'endroit où il y a de petits rongeurs (toponyme) '. Le morphème lz ne pouvant 
être accentué (cf. dirabli), l'accent frappe yo non accentogène mais accentué 
selon notre terminologie. 

Il est à remarquer que les auteurs italiens (faut-il y voir l'influence de la 
phonologie de l'italien) ont noté la présence de l'accent, s'ils n’ont pas cherché 
à en faire une présentation précise. Nous utilisons dans le cours de cette 
description la transcription suivante: l'accent ne sera marqué que s'il frappe 
l'avant-derniére syllabe d'une unité significative (puisque sa liberté est limitée 
aux deux dernières syllabes); pour reprendre un exemple précédent, ala ‘un ~ 


5 J. van Riel, ‘ An outline of Afar phonology ', to appear in Journal of Ethiopian Studies. 

5 van Riel, art. cit. 

€ Bliese, op. cit., 36. 

7 Bliese, 13. 

8 G. Colizza, La lingua ‘afar nel nord-est dell’ Africa, Wien, 1887; I. Capomazza, La lingua 
degli Afar, Macerata, 1907. 
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animal sauvage’ s'oppose à ala ‘une chamelle'. Si la voyelle de la syllabe 
accentuée est longue, l'accent circonflexe (et non plus l'accent grave) est utilisé : 
ex, mara ' les gens ' s'oppose à mara ‘ la peau tannée entière '. La crase vocalique 
est marquée par une apostrophe: ex. y’afto ‘ ma place’ (pour yi aito). 
Les phonémes 

Il existe 17 consonnes en afar du sud. Des descriptions antérieures, et notam- 
ment celle proposée par Hayward,® correspondent à nos observations. L’exis- 
tence d'un systéme phonologique commun à des régions aussi éloignées que celle 
de Tadjoura ou de l'Àwsa justifie l'opposition faite plus haut entre l'afar méri- 
dional et septentrional et le classement du parler de l'Àwsa comme une variante 
locale de l'afar du sud et non comme un dialecte distinct où se retrouve le classe- 


ment phonologique suivant. 


labiales apicales dorsales pharyngales laryngale 
sourdes /£/ /t/ 1k/ h / 
sonores  /b/ /a/ /g/ " 
d//s/ /h/ 
nasales /m/ n/ 
continues — /w/ /y/ M fv] 
Caractérisation Transcription Exemples 
phonologique 
/b/ labial, sonore b bàdu ' la marque distinctive ' 
/f/ labial, sourd i fera ‘le doigt ' 
_ /m/ labial, nasal m màyya ‘les vaches ? 
~- f/d/ dental, sonore d diglo ‘le bris ? 
/t/ dental, sourd i tab * traverse ' 
/n/ dental, nasal n nayya ‘ une attache d’étoffe ' 
__ /d/ rétroflexe d diglo ‘ la traite du lait’ 
/s/ sifflant S sab ' interpelle ' 
/r/ vibrant r ribu ' la couture ' 
/1/ latéral l libu “la nervure de l’hyphène ’ 
/g/ dorsal, sonore g giba ‘la guet ' 
/k/ dorsal, sourd k kiba ‘la gaine ' 
// pharyngal, sonore : *asbo “le sel ? 
/h/ pharyngal, sourd h hola ' la force ' 
/h/ laryngal h hola ' les pleureuses ' 
/w/ /y/ semi-consonne wy wadu ' le témoignage ', yab ' la parole’ 


Les cinq voyelles sont caractérisées par une opposition de timbre et de 
quantité, en deux séries de localisation et trois degrés d'aperture. 


Degrés d'aperture Localisations 
u antérieure postérieure antérieure postérieure 
minimal [if /u/ A/ I /ü/ 
moyen fe/ | fof /e/  5/ 
maximal {af /a/ 


La quantité vocalique oppose buda ‘ le foyer ’, büda ‘le pet’; koris' renverse”, 


kóris ‘ selle’ (impératifs); diba “la cicatrice °’, diba ‘le serment’; mara ‘les 


gens ’, mara ‘ la peau tannée entière ’. 


En syllabe finale non accentuée, ouverte et bréve, CV, les voyelles /o/ /e/ 
ne peuvent apparaitre. Les noms (ou les verbes) dont la voyelle de la syllabe 


° R. J. Hayward, ' The segmental phonemes of ‘Afar’, BSOAS, xxxvi, 2, 1974, 385-406. 


1? Bliese, 40, * phonological rule ten '. 
VOL. XL. PART 2. 
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finale a une quantité variable en syllabe ouverte, VC + V, sont inventoriés au 
chapitre des variations de signifiants (cf. 2.4). Nous les signalons suivis d'une . 
parenthèse où cette voyelle est marquée du trait de longueur: ex. wah(a) ‘ le 
froid ', akke wâha ‘ici, il fait froid ’. 
l. Les bases radicales 

Les bases radicales correspondent à des unités minimales de signification. 
Nous procédons d'une part à l'inventaire et au classement de leurs types de 
composition syllabique et de leurs fréquences lexicales, et d'autre part, à Pin- 
ventaire et au classement des morphémes (des éléments grammaticaux) qui les 
caractérisent. 


1.1. Composition syllabique 


L'inventaire qui est fait ici ne concerne que les formes les plus fréquemment 
attestées. Lexicalement, les nominaux sont mono- ou polysyllabiques. 


A voyelles brèves À voyelles longues 
Monosyllabes VC af ‘la bouche’ 
CV tu ‘ une chose incomptée ° ti‘ une unité comptée ' 
CVC bar ‘ l’âge, le délai ? bab ‘la magie ° 
Dissyllabes VCV afa ‘ la porte ? ado “la génération ' 
VCVC abur ‘ le taureau ' away ‘la brume 
matinale ’ 
VCCV abba ‘ le père ’ 
VCCV arho ' la caravane ? 
VOCVO etnen ‘ lundi ' (ar.) 
CVCV bàda ‘ le fils ? bädo ‘le pays’ ^ 
harä ‘le bras’ 
CVCCV bàllu ‘ le beau-père ? 
CVCCV dab‘a ' la résidence ' bànta ‘le clairon ' 
CVCCVC ‘Allum(i) ‘ les dinnär ‘ la i 
Néophrons ' cartouchière ' 
CVCCVC bandug ‘le fusil’ (ar.)  kibrit ‘les 
allumettes ° (ar.) 
CVCVC rakub(ü) ‘le chameau”?  sälot(ô) ‘ la 
circoncision ' 
gulüb ‘ampoule 
électrique ' (ar.) 
Trisyllabes VCVCV agàbu ' les femmes ' abesa ' la vipère’ 
VCCVCV amhara ‘ les esclaves ? ambáha ‘ avant-hier ? 
(amh.) 
VCVCCV akiyya ‘ la région rénale ' 
VCCVOCV  ullullu ‘le raidillon ’ 
VCCVCCV  olloyta ‘le lit’ 
VCVCCVC  agàrrab ‘ l'essai ' 
VCCVCCVC  ad'àllom (6) ' titre d 
hiérarchique ' 
VCCVCCV — ambóyra ' l'avant-veille ? 
CVCVCV  barüga ‘la charogne’ bäladi ‘le seau ° (ar.) 
basita ‘la natte 
circumfrontale ’ 
CVCCVCV dimbato ‘ la chatte ? sinki‘o ‘le hoquet ' 
CVCCVCCV simbil'a ‘la gazelle’ 
CVCVCCV  ga‘ambo ‘ le pain’ 
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CVCCVCV wassüka ‘la civière’ 

CVCCVCCV  furràynu ' l'homme jeune’ 

CVCVCCV ‘adiyya ‘la 
compassion ' 


CVCCVCCV  maldayya ‘le bracelet de 
meurtrier ' 
CVCVCCVC  korontol ' la girofle ’ lubätan ‘ l'encens ' 


(ar.) 
CVCCVCVC  matragat ' l'instrument 
contondant ° (ar.) 
CVCCVCCVC dinkilli‘ “les étincelles ’ 


Quant aux quadrisyllabes, il ne semble pas que ce type de composition 
syllabique soit trés diversifié et que la langue en utilise toutes les possibilités de 
combinaison. 


CVCCVCVCVC sonkororah 'l'os du nez’ 
CVCVCCVOCV — da'artaba ' Citrullus colocynthis ' 
CVCCVCCVOCV  dib'andibo ' l'uréthro-cystite ’ 
CVCCVCVCCV garbasilla ‘le mais’ (amh.) 
CVCVCCVCV — warabba'a ' récipient pour le mais ' 
CVCCVCCVCV bayyayyona ‘le récit, la fable ? 


Les quinquisyllabes correspondent, semble-t-il, à des formes non minimales 
comme makübannino ‘l’état de makdban’ (amh.). Nous ne les mentionnons 
dono pas dans cet inventaire. 


1.2. Fréquence syllabique 


L'inventaire de la fréquence des types de composition syllabique a porté sur 
3000 lexémes environ. 


Fréquence  Monosyllabes — Dissyllabes  Trisyllabes 


159/, CVCVC 

12,5% CVCV 

10% Ove OVOCV 

BY, vevc 

3-4, cvocyc CVCVOY 
CVCOV 
CVCCVO 


moins de 3% toutes les autres combinaisons 


Les quadrisyllabes ont une fréquence inférieure à 1%. Bien que les fréquen- 
ces, indiquées n'aient qu'un caractère approximatif, elles confirment que, con- 
trairement à une idée reçue concernant l’afar comme l'ensemble du ‘ couchi- 
tique ', les racines monosyllabiques ne sont pas les seules à prédominer. L'in- 
ventaire présenté ici qui est tiré d'un corpus composé de récits en prose ou en 
vers (sádda^) met en évidence l'emploi courant des dissyllabes. 

Les radicaux nominaux qui, aprés dérivation, peuvent fonctionner comme 
des verbes ne possédent pas une composition syllabique qui permette de les 
identifier au sein de l'ensemble des lexàmes nominaux. Ils sont aussi mono- ou 
polysyllabiques. 
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Radical Dérivé verbal 
Monosyllabes CVC wah(a) ‘ le froid ? wühit ‘ avoir froid ’ 11 
Dissyllabes — CVCCV dalka ‘la maladie’ dalkit ‘être malade ' 
CVCCV bugga ‘le voisinage ' umhuggiy ' avoisiner ? 
CVCV limo ‘la transaction ’ eylem ‘ faire une 
transaction ' 
VCV itu ‘la lumière ' itis ‘ éclairer ' 
VCCV igma ‘ ignorance’ iggim ‘ ignorer ° 
VCVC  ina‘(à) ‘le fait d’être iná'it ‘ se coucher, être 
couché ' allongé ' 
Trisyllabes  VCCVCV aylàhu ‘la surprise’ aylahit ‘ être surpris ' 


Dans un inventaire lexical de 3000 unités environ, les radicaux nomino- 
verbaux semblent peu nombreux; ils ne paraissent pas dépasser 8% du total. 
Plusieurs informateurs nous ont laissé entendre que ce type de dérivation était 
plus fréquemment utilisé en Awsa; wühitah ‘il fait froid? y serait préféré à 
wah yan. Une enquête approfondie dans cette région permettrait de dire s’il 
s'agit d'une variante stylistique locale ou non ; et dans cette dernière hypothèse, 
s’il ne faudrait pas distinguer en afar du sud une aire où la dérivation nomino- 
verbale est à la mesure des lexémes ayant la composition syllabique mentionnée 
plus haut, et une autre zone où les mêmes radicaux auraient des possibilités de 
dérivation restreintes. 


2. Les morphémes nominaux 
Nous procéderons ici à l'inventaire des modalités (déterminants grammati- 
caux) du nom. Les variations de signifiants font l'objet d'un classement séparé. 


2.1. Les modalités nominales 

La forme lexicale des nominaux est définie ou indéfinie. Elle peut corres- 
pondre à un singulier ou à un collectif: bara ‘la nuit, une nuit’, durrahe ‘les | 
poules et les coqs, des poules et des coqs °. Toute finale consonantique connote 
un masculin, à quelques exceptions prés. L'expression du genre, du nombre, de 
la qualité, et de l'état ne fait pas l'objet d'un choix et, de ce fait, est décrite dans 
la section réservée aux variations de signifiants (2.4). 

Il existe deux séries de modalités nominales; l'une indique le degré de 
détermination, l'autre la possession. Elles sont préfixées. 


2.1.1. Les degrés de détermination 
La série déterminante comprend sept morphémes. 
a ‘ce, cette’ 
ta ‘ ceci, celui-ci, celle-ci ' 
ama ‘ce, cela’ (en référence à quelque chose de connue) 
tama ‘ce, cela’ (plus rare que le précédent) 
wó'ce...là' 
tō ‘ce... là-bas" 
wótti ‘ce... là-bas ° (très loin) 
Cette série est préfixée à tout nominal et ne peut être employée seule. 
wo mara ‘ces gens-là ' 


Il existe deux séries pronominales dérivées. La première est caractérisée par 
la suffixation d'un morphème A à la série déterminante: ah, tah, etc. La seconde, 
synonyme de celle-ci est caractérisée par une suffixation im: ahim, wóhim, 


11]a forme lexicale (minimale) traduite par commodité par un infinitif correspond en fait à 
l'expression de l'impératif, 2 p. ag. 
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etc? Ces deux séries pronominales sont caractérisées, dans un syntagme 
d'annexion, par le morphème connectif 44 (cf. 2.2.1). 


amah yüdigeh ‘ cela, il (le) sait ' 

àhim kë wóhim inkittu ‘ ceci et cela, c'est pareil ’ 
woh-ih sarra gedeh ‘ aprés cela, il partit ' 

cela-de suite il partit 


2.1.2. L'expression de la possession 

La série déterminante exprimant la possession correspond à l'emploi en 
expansion secondaire des morphémes de la personne (cf. 2.3). Elle est préfixée. 
Le masculin n'est différencié du féminin qu'à la troisième personne du singulier. 


yi mon, ma, mes ' 
ku ‘ ton, ta, tes’ 
kay ' son, ses’ 

tet ‘sa, ses’ 

ni ‘ notre, nos ' 

sin ‘ votre, vos’ 
ken ‘ leur, leurs ? 


2.2. Les groupes de noms 


2.2.1. Le syntagme de détermination 

Le syntagme de détermination est caractérisé par un rapport spécifique de 
signes dans lequel un morphéme connectif marque (dans certains cas) le rapport 
hétérofonctionnel de deux nominaux : le complétant, auquel est suffixé l'élément 
grammatical indicateur de la détermination, présuppose le complété. En afar, 
. ile précède toujours. Les conditions de formation de ce syntagme sont diffé- 
‘> rentes selon qu'il concerne deux ou plus de deux nominaux, mais les morphémes 
connectifs sont tous non accentogènes et accentués. 


2.2.1.1. Le syntagme formé de deux nominaux 

Il y a lieu d'opérer une distinction entre les nominaux poly- et monosyl- 
labiques. 

Les polysyllabes à syllabe finale ouverte et accentuée ont pour morphéme 
conneotif h. 

bädoh abba ‘le chef du pays’ 

pays-de chef | 

Le connectif est assimilé lorsque le déterminé comporte une consonne initiale. 

ab‘am meéla'les gens de Ab‘a,’ (nom de tribu) 

Dans certains syntagmes, on relève à la place de h, les morphémes & ou t. 

afak bägu ‘ le dessus de la porte’ 

porte-de dessus 

‘arot ‘ari ‘la toile d’araignée ' 

araignée-de maison 

Les polysyllabes à syllabe finale ouverte et non accentuée ont un morphéme 
" connectif 7.1? 


1? On notera le parallèlisme des formes a/ama, ta/tama, qui pourraient étre à l’origine dérivé 
de im(t) ‘ une chose ', actuellement inusité, mais encore employé dans les constructions subordon- 
nées du type, geda-m fada * je veux partir’. En 'asawrta, il existe aim < a(y)im. 

13 À comparer à l’mdicateur de la fonction de sujet ¢ (ht pour les monosyllabes). 
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agbi saro ‘le vêtement des femmes’ (de agábu) 14 

femmes-de vêtement 

On note un transfert de l’accent sur la syllabe finale pour les nominaux qui 
ont, lexicalement, une voyelle finale de timbre /1/.15 

‘ali hasan ‘ Hasan (fils) de ‘Ali’ 

Les morphémes connectifs ?n ou (?)m (souvent devant une labiale) apparais- 
sent plus rarement. 

marin bädo le pays étranger, d'autrui! (de mara ‘ les gens’ 

gens-de pays 

béham bara ‘la nuit d’aprés-demain ’ (de béha) 

aprés demain-de 

Les polysyllabes & syllabe finale fermée et accentuée ne subissent aucune 
modification de leur forme lexicale (à l'exception des ordinaux cf. 2.2.3.2). 

danan amo ‘ la tête de l'áne ? 

Les noms de jours (d'origine arabe) font aussi exception; le morphème # est 
employé. 

etnenti sáku ' (le jour de) lundi ° 

kamissi sáku ' (le jour de) jeudi' (de *kamzs-it) 

Les polysyllabes à syllabe finale fermée et non accentuée subissent un trans- 
fert d'accentuation; les pronoms issus des modalités nominales font exception 
(cf. 2.1.1). 

hasan bada ‘ la fille de Hasan’ 

Les monosyllabes à syllabe fermée et dont la voyelle est brève ou ' non 
constante utilisent un morphème # (et parfois fin). 

robti 16 ‘l’eau de pluie” baddi kôma ' l'ile" (de *bad-ti) 

pluie-de mer-de piton 

numtin gile ‘ le couteau de l’homme ? 

homme-de couteau 

Les monosyllabes à syllabe fermée et longue n’admettent pas de morphèmes . 
connectifs. 

sir akat ‘la corde de Foutre’ 

Les monosyllabes à syllabe ouverte et à voyelle longue ont pour morphéme 
connectif hi (si la voyelle est de timbre /a/ et h dans les autres cas). 

lahi daylo ‘les petits de la vache’ 

vaches-de progéniture 

lh haro ‘les impuretés de l'eau ' (de * lé-h haro) 

eau-de impuretés 

allahi-d dágu ' la nouvelle (venue) de l'étranger ' 

autre côté-de nouvelle 
Ce dernier exemple dissyllabique est une exception. 


2.2.1.2. Le syntagme formé de plus de deux nominaux 

Le processus de formation de ce syntagme est proche de celui qui vient d’être 
décrit. Les connectifs ne sont pas assimilés par la consonne initiale du complété. 
À partir du second, chaque nominal, excepté le dernier, est suffixé d’un mor- 
phéme A ou k (ou th, ik après une consonne radicale finale). 


14 Une voyelle brève en syllabe ouverte tombe devant l'accent sauf si la syllabe qui précède 
est a ou comporte une voyelle longue: *agabi > agb:; cf. Bliese, 45 qui cite abulé (?) au 
lieu de able. 

15 Bliese, 13 transcrit mmi bàda (au lieu de ‘ammi bdda), et 46, wò 'arridàl tan (au lieu de 
wó ‘arth àddal tan). 
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y'abbah abbah kaddabbah abba ‘le père du grand-père 

mon père-de père-de grand-père-de père du père de mon père ° 

‘asa kümilih sarra ‘la descendance de Kamil-le-Rouge ' 

il est rouge Kamil-de suite 

Aprés l'emploi de &, les autres morphémes indicateurs de la détermination 
sont obligatoirement k. 

y'abbak tóbokoytak bada ‘ la fille de la soeur de mon père ' 

mon pére-de soeur-de fille 


2.2.2. Le syntagme de coordination 

Le syntagme de coordination est caractérisé par trois morphémes suffixés 
(e)y, ()nnà, k(8) qui marquent le rapport homofonctionnel de deux nominaux 
ou plus et dont aucun ne présuppose les autres.1$ Leur suffixation s'accompagne 
d'un allongement vocalique : 

barrü-y  ba‘älä-y bada teneh ‘il était (une fois) une femme et 

femme-et mari-et fille elle était (son) mari et (leur) fille ? 

arhibà-nnà matākā ‘ m'accueilles-tu ou non?’ 

bienvenue-et refus d'hospitalité 

kó-ké yO inki déddar linoh ‘ toi et moi avons la même taille’ 

toi-et moi une-de taille nous avons 

ulu‘tô-k módayto ‘les Ulu'to et les Môdayto ’ (nom de chefferie) 
Les trois coordinatifs sont non accentogénes et non accentués. 


2.2.8. Le systéme comptable 
Le système comptable est décimal. Les formes utilisées sont à rapprocher de 
celles du somali. 


2.2.3.1. Le syntagme de valeur cardinale 

Selon leurs fonctions, les signifiants diffèrent. En expansion secondaire (en 
fonction déterminante), le nom de nombre n'utilise pas de morphéme indicateur ; 
le déterminé compté est toujours singulier ; le syntagme de numération ne peut 
être disjoint. Les modalités sont préfixées au déterminant du syntagme. 


namma bada ‘ deux fils’ 

deux fis 

kay namma bàda ‘ ses deux fils’ 

On notera qu' à partir de 11 et sauf les dizaines, les numéraux sont Forme 
sur la base d'un syntagme de coordination. 

taban-ké namma reyta ' douze chèvres ' 

dix-et deux chèvre 

En expansion primaire (objet et circonstant), la forme lexicale est employée ; 
l'accord verbal en nombre est toujours facultatif. 

nammay rabeh ‘ deux sont morts ' 

deux il mourut 

namma gari  yew‘eh kudénih ‘ les deux voleurs sortirent et s’enfuirent ' 

deux voleurs il sortit ils s'enfuirent 
yew'&h est au singulier, kudénth au pluriel. La forme de compte correspondant à 
un emploi autonome est marquée d’un suffixe vocalique, isotimbre de la voyelle 
de la syllabe final de la forme lexicale, mais régi par sa position non accentuée. 

nammaya ou nammóyi ‘ deux’ 

sidóhu ‘ trois ’ (de sidoh) 


16 (e)y et inn& ont chacun un homophone, mor phème lié à une proposition; (e)y peut également 
avoir, en plus de sa valeur coordinative, le sens de ‘ chaque’. 
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2.2.3.2. Le syntagme de valeur ordinale 

Les signifiants n'ont plus que deux formes: l'une correspond à leur emploi 
déterminatif, l'autre à toutes les autres fonctions. L'ordinal déterminant est 
dérivé de la forme lexicale cardinale à laquelle est suffixé hayto; 17 ainsi que les 
autres polysyllabes comportant une syllabe finale ouverte et accentuée, le 
morphème connectif est A. 


fareyhaytoh aia ‘le quart’ (afa ‘ la partie d'un tout’) 

‘premier’ fait exception étant rendu par nahar ou fir(i) ‘le devant’, 
marqués du connectif sz. 

naharsi reyta ‘la première chèvre ' 

Correspondant à des emplois pronominaux, les ordinaux forment une seconde 
série parallèle à la précédente, mais dont les suffixation sont háytu (masc.), 
hayto (fem.), sauf pour ‘ premier °. 

sidohhayto teméteh ‘la troisième vint ' (de *sidoh-hayto) 

firsittu firsitto ‘le premier, la première ' 


2.3. Les morphémes de Ia personne 


l 2 2 et 3 
Fonctionnels Empha- Objet et 
Conj. 1 Conj.2 tiques  circonst.  Réfléchis Réciproques 
ita 


Sg. 1 anu yo 18 inni inne 
t- -t- atu kō ist tse tita 
3m. y- ùsuk kā ist tse sita 
3f, t- -t- is tet (8) ist ase ou 
PL n- -n- nanu né minni ninne Mta 
2 t- -n -t- -n sin (2) sin (1) sinnt sinne titia 
3 Y- -n -n  üsun(ü) ken(é)  sìnni sinne sitta 
dson (6) 


Assumant des fonctions non prédicatives, les morphémes de la personne sont 
des pronoms. Ils doivent donc étre associés à cette présentation du nom. Ils se 
répartissent en sept séries correspondant à leur emploi en fonction de sujet (1), 
en expansion primaire (2) ou secondaire (3). La série déterminante exprimant la 
possession a été décrite précédemment (cf. 2.1.2). La série fonctionnalisée, non 
pronominale est mentionnée ici par commodité. Issue sans doute du sémitique, 
elle se trouve préfixée à un premier type de verbe et infixée à un autre type, 
caractérisant ainsi deux conjugaisons.!? 


2.8.1 Les emphatiques 

La série comporte sept morphémes. Le féminin ne se différencie du masculin 
qu'à la troisiéme personne du singulier. Cette série en fonction de sujet est d'un 
emploi fréquent avec un autoprédicat. 

atu hul ‘ toi, entre ! ' 

nanu ‘afàr-ak ' nous (qui faisons partie) des Afars ' 


2.3.2. Les réfléchis 
Cette série a des formes identiques au deuxième et troisième personne du 
singulier et du pluriel. 


17 Qui pourrait se décomposer en hay ' mettre’ + (y)to, d’où *sidoh + hay + to ‘ celle qui 
met (dit) trois '. 

18 yö, kö, në sont brefs en syllabe fermée, ex: ko-k buda ‘ ton foyer’. 

19 R. J. Hayward, ‘ Middle voice verb forms in Eastern Cushitic ', to appear in Transactions 
of the Philological Society. 
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isi ‘ideh ' il se tua’ 

lsi-h gedetto ‘ tu iras toi-même ' 

inni-h gedeyyo ' j'irai moi-même ' 

Dans le second exemple, le fonctionnel -t- de gedet-t-o, de la deuxième per- 
sonne du singulier ôte tout équivoque ; dans le troisième exemple, la présence du 
morphème régisseur de circonstant (-h) permet aussi de traduire par ‘ j'irai 
pour moi-même’. Pour ne laisser aucune incertitude, l'emploi du réfléchi 
s'accompagne fréquemment de celui de l'emphatique correspondant. Ces deux 
exemples montrent néanmoins que la série fonctionnalisée a quasiment perdu 
toute valeur référentielle. 

Jamais sujet, le réfléchi apparaît en expansion secondaire lorsque le déter- 
miné correspond au sujet du verbe. 

isi tima yoysomméh ‘il a mal fait son travail ? 

travail il rendit mauvais 


2.3.3. Les réciproques 
La série ne se compose que de trois formes synonymes géminées ou non: 
ita, titia, sita qui sont utilisables indifféremment. 
lita hélan ‘ils se ressemblent ’ 
Le morphéme connectif in est la marque d'un rapport de détermination : 
titin buda-h gedan ‘ils vont l'un chez l'autre ' 
Pun l’autre foyer-à ils vont 


2.3.4. L'objet et le circonstant 

La série compte sept formes dont trois perdent leur voyelle longue en syllabe 
fermée. La possession peut étre exprimée par l'emploi d'un morphéme de cette 
série (régi par k) ou par son correspondant de la série déterminante (cf. 2.1.2). 
Il faut noter la grande similitude formelle de l'une et l'autre. 

yo-ké kà yabnah ‘ moi et lui nous parlons ? 

buda ko-k anké ' où est ta maison ? ' (équivalent de ku buda anke) 

foyer toi-à 


2.4, Les variations de signifiants 

Cette section présente les modifications formelles des signifiants n'induisant 
aucun changement fonctionnel. Comme nous le disions plus haut (cf. 2.1), 
l'expression du genre, du nombre, de la qualité, de l'état, et le singulatif, ne fait 
pas l'objet d'un choix; morphologiquement, et par opposition aux modalités 
nominales, on remarquera qu'elles correspondent à des suffixations et que leur 
nombre est élevé. La présentation que nous en donnons, si elle se veut exhaus- 
tive, se limite pourtant aux plus fréquemment attestées dans le Goda. De fait, 
à un inventaire fastidieux des mille et une variations qui n'ont en fait aucune 
importance au plan syntaxique, nous préférons un classement des morphémes 
selon leurs propriétés accentuelles. Mises à part ses transcriptions que nous 
jugeons fautives, les * 24 règles phonologiques ' énoncées par Bliese nous parais- 
sent réductibles à trois, selon que le morphème est ‘ accentogéne ’, non ‘ accen- 
togéne' mais accentué ou non 'accentogéne' et non accentué (cf. supra, 
l'accent et infra 2.4.6). 

Si la place de l'aecent dépend des propriétés accentuelles des éléments 
grammaticaux, elle dépend aussi de la limite du lexéme. Il convient de distinguer 
les nominaux (c'est également le cas du verbe) dont la quantité vocalique est 
modifiée en syllabe ouverte. Précédemment, ils ont été dénommés nominaux à 
syllabe finale comportant une voyelle à quantité variable (cf. supra, les pho- 
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némes). Il existe en afar trois possibilités (qui sont indécelables au niveau 
lexical). 

(1) La syllabe finale a une voyelle toujours bréve. 

garab ‘la moitié ' 

fáris ‘ les chevaux ' (ar.) 

danan ‘ l'àne ' 

därat ‘la cour’ (ar.) 

(2) la syllabe finale a une voyelle toujours longue (ce type à accentuation sur 
la pénultiéme n'existe pas). 

gidär ‘le mur’ 

sagal ‘ neuf’ 

(3) La syllabe finale a une voyelle lexicalement brève et longue en syllabe 
ouverte (c’est notamment le cas lorsque le nominal est en fonction prédicative 
nominale). 

ribbod(ô) ‘les tapis de bat’ 

ah ribbódu ' ceci, (ce sont) les tapis de bát ' 

sinam(à) ‘les gens’ 

wôttih sináma ‘là-bas, (1l y a) des gens ° 

mel(à) “le train ’ 

woh méli ‘ cela, (c'est) le train ' 

On constate que la voyelle épenthétique est isotimbre de celle de la syllabe 
finale du radical mais régie par sa position non accentuée. D'autre part, il y a 
transfert de l'accent (ribbod /ribbódu) de l'avant-derniére syllabe du radical lexi- 
cal à l'avant-derniére syllabe de l'unité accentuelle (lexème + morphème). 

Cette ‘non constance ° vocalique est notée par une parenthèse comprenant la 
voyelle à laquelle est superposé le trait indiquant la longueur.?? 


2.4.1. Le genre 

La forme lexicale des radicaux nominaux ou nomino-verbaux est définie et _ 
indéfinie. Toute finale consonantique connote un masculin, excepté les collectifs 
et les noms désignant un être féminin, (et pour la plupart féminins): ‘afar ‘ les 
Afars, des Afars ', barud ‘ la femelle, un femelle sans lait ’. 

Des collectifs ont une forme masculine. -agabu ‘les femmes’, ‘isa ‘les 
Issas ', ilimu ‘les bâtards’. 

Tout nom à syllabe finale ouverte, brève et accentuée qui ne désigne pas un 
être masculin est du féminin: alsa ‘la lune’, miife ‘le four’, dib‘i ‘le talon’, 
bólo ‘ l'à pic, l’escarpement ', angu ‘le sein’. 

Pour les noms désignant un étre sexué, lorsque le nom du mále est lexicale- 
ment terminé par une syllabe inaccentuée, celui de la femelle est généralement 
caractérisé par une accentuation finale. 

båda ‘le fils’, bada ‘ la fille’ 

yangüla ' l'hyéne tachetée mâle °, yangula ' la femelle ’ 

bifida ' oryx male’, bi‘da ‘la femelle ? 

waydèddu ‘la gazelle de Sómmering mâle °’, waydeddo ' la femelle’ 

Pour les noms à syllabe finale fermée, on constate parfois une suffixation 
vocalique. 

du'ur ‘le sot’, du'ra ‘la sotte’ 21 

Les monosyllabes à finale vocalique sont rares. 

là ‘ les vaches ? 


*0 Bliese, 79, note sànc au lieu de san, van Riel, art. cit., madma'da (au lieu de madmad). 
#1 cf, p. 362, n. 14. 
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lé ‘ l’eau ’ ?? 

ti ‘ une unité comptée ' 
do ' le chemin montant ’ 
tu ‘une chose mcomptée ’ 


2.4.2. Le nombre 
L'expression du nombre est trés diversifiée. Le pluriel résulte, en général, de 
la modification de la forme lexicale par suffixation ou flexion interne. 


2.4.2.1. Les pluriels externes 

Les suffixes a, wa, ti sont non accentogénes mais accentués comme titte et 
itéta ; it est non accentué. 

Le suffixe a est accompagné d'un allongement vocalique de la syllabe finale 
du radical? 

le ‘ l'eau ’, léla 

gob(6) ‘le bouclier ’, góba 

abur 'le taureau ', abüra 

Le suffixe wa est joint à quelques lexèmes comportant une syllabe finale 
ouverte. 

‘éla ‘le point d'eau °, ‘elwa 

gèli “le renfoncement dans la tente pour les époux ’, golwa 

Les suffixes it, tite, itteta, t? sont adjoints à des mono- ou polysyllabes. 

san ‘le nez °’, sanitte (ou sanwa) 

gita ‘le chemin ’, gititte (ou gitatte) 

af ‘la bouche’, afitte (ou afittéta) 

*ellàma ' celui qui a tué dix hommes ’, *ellamitte 

na‘âti ' la peau tannée, le tapis ', na‘itte (ou na*titte) 

Le suffixe iż correspond souvent à des noms dont la forme lexicale comporte 

_ une syllabe finale ouverte. 

daboyta ‘la tente ’, dabdytit(i) 

abésa ‘la vipère °, abésos(0) (de *abësis < abésit) 

Le suffixe ti se trouve adjoint à des noms de composition syllabique plus 
hétérogéne. 

sa‘al ‘ ainé’, sa‘olti 

nangalu ‘le cousin parallèle matrilatéral ', nangolti (== nangolta) 

abba “le père °’, abbobti ?* 

ba‘ala ‘le mari’, ba‘olti 

La suffixation s’accompagne d'un changement de timbre de la voyelle de 
la syllabe finale du radical, ce qui permet de ranger ces derniers cas à mi- 
chemin des faits de suffixation et de flexion interne. Plus généralement, it et ti 
sont souvent adjoints à des lexémes de deux syllabes ou plus; te, ittēta sont 
suffixés à des lexémes ‘ courts’, les monosyllabes. Mais les exceptions sont 
nombreuses. 

Le redoublement de la syllabe finale ouverte du radical est un autre cas de 
formation du pluriel ; il s'accompagne d'un changement du timbre vocalique ; 
les plus fréquemment attestés sont /a/ et /1/. 

ina ‘la mère °, inäni 
müfe ‘le four’, müféfa 


82 La longueur vocalique peut provenir d'une contraction de dissyllabe dont la langue n’a 
plus l'usage: en 'asawrta, le synonyme de lë est la(y)e. 

23 emploi de wa plutôt que du suffixe a est préféré à Tadjoura ; ainsi /elwa, gobwa. 

24 Bliese, 56, aboti (?). 
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addo ‘la chamelle de quatre à cing ans’, addóda 
ayti ‘ l'oreille °’, aytita 


2.4.2.2. Les pluriels par flexion interne 

On constate une très grande irrégularité. Il n'est pas rare qu'un nominal 
possède plusieurs formes de pluriel. Les variantes locales sont ici nombreuses. 
Dans l'état actuel des connaissances de la langue, il nous parait hasardeux de 
proposer un classement. Une enquéte approfondie permettrait de systématiser 
l'observation générale faite à propos du parler du Goda auquel les exemples 
sont ici empruntés. D'une manière générale, le changement de timbre et 
l'allengement de la voyelle de la syllabe finale du radical s'accompagnent d'un 
transfert d’accent. Inversement, un lexéme dont la syllabe finale est accentuée 
sera Inaccentué en syllabe finale au pluriel. 

Parmi les nominaux à syllabe finale fermée 

Jubak(à) ‘le lion °’, lubóka 

dardar(a) ‘ titre hiérarchique ’, dardóra (ou dardóri ou dardorti) 

Parmi les nominaux à syllabe finale ouverte, 

küta ‘le chien’, küta (kutati ‘les chiennes ’) 

däba ‘la cambrure °, dabobi 

saro ‘ le vêtement ’, sara 

baklo ‘ la chevrette ’, bakol(6) (ou bèkol(ü)) 

gabla ' l'abri sous roche °, gábol(ó) 

wakri ‘le chacal, Thos variegatus °, wakära 

gar‘a ‘le voleur ”, gara‘a 

dàlhu ' l'hyéne rayée ”, dalaha 

ballu ‘le beau-père, le gendre ’, balla 

büyyi ‘la mare’, biyya 

hada ‘ l'arbre ', hod ?5 

‘bna ' la mariée ' ‘ibin(i) 


2.4.8. Le singulatif 

On a précédemment dit que la forme lexicale des noms était définie et in- 
définie. La diversité des sens rend malaisée la dénomination des suffixes qui 
permettent, d'une manière générale, l'expression de l’unicité. Ces morphémes 
s'appliquent à des collectifs, à des noms d’espéce, mais aussi à des singuliers ; 
ytu, yta, ntu, nta sont non accentogénes et non accentués et sont suffixés à des 
noms masculins; yto, yta, nto, nta sont non accentogénes mais accentués et 
fonctionnent avec des féminins; ytu et yto paraissent plus souvent suffixés à 
des noms dont la syllabe finale est de timbre /a/ ou /e/, yta à ceux dont la 
voyelle de Ia derniére syllabe est de timbre /e/, /1/, /o/, /u/. 

Ces morphémes permettent d'exprimer le singulier, le sexe et l'appartenance, 
le plus couramment; aussi proposons-nous de les appeler ' singulatifs '. 


Issus de collectifs 

idolla ‘ les vieux °, idàltu ‘un homme âgé ', idalto (fem.) 

é&eb(8) ‘ Acacia spirocarpa ”, e‘ebto * un acacia’ 

damá'e ‘les Hamadryas °, dama‘tu ‘ un cynocéphale mâle ? 
dama‘ta ‘un cynocéphale femelle ' 

durrahe ‘ les poules et les cogs’, durrahéyta ‘le coq’ 

durraheyta ‘ la poule’ 

faransáwi ‘les Français ', faransäwiyta ‘ un Francais’ 

faransawiyta “une Française ' 


25 Bhese, 57, hòdu (?). 
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boho ' du bois’, bohèyta ‘ un morceau de bois’ 

agabu ‘les femmes’, agboyta ‘ une femme ’ ?6 

ilimu ‘les bâtards ’, ilmóyta ou ilmónta ‘ un bâtard ' 

ilmoyta ou ilmonta ' une bátarde ' 

Issus de singuliers, ces suffixes permettent parfois de différencier des noms 
épicénes 

dimbato ‘la chatte ',?* dimbatóyta ‘ le chat’ 

dimbatoyta ‘la chatte ' (= dimbato) 

Mais ils peuvent être synonymes. 

“dmo ‘le commencement ’, ‘idmonta 

Iubak(à) ‘le lion ’, Iubàktu 
Ce cas a bien sir des exceptions: sagaytu désigne une bovidé de sexe indéter- 
miné, saga ‘ une vache’. 
Ces suffixes peuvent aussi avoir une valeur diminutive ou indiquer l'ap- 
partenance. 

kôma ‘le piton ', komayto ' le petit piton ° 

fâtuma ' anthroponyme ’, fatumaytu ‘le garçon de Fatuma’ 

fera ‘le doigt °’, féranto ‘la bague ' 

fima ‘la société des hommes (de fi ' l'avant-bras"), fidntu (ou fi‘maytu) 

* un membre de la fima’ 

bürhan(ä) ‘ anthroponyme ' (ar.) burhanto ‘ nom de fraction ' 
La dentale occlusive du suffixe est parfois assimilée par la consonne finale du 
radical; il en résulte une gémination. 

bàduw(ü) ‘les jeunes filles ', baduwwa ‘ une Jeune fille’ 

goray(a) ‘les autruches ', goroyya ‘ une autruche femelle ' 
Il existe des formes irrégulières. 

*àllum(ü) ‘les Néophrons', ‘allumme (ou ‘allunto) “un vautour femelle ’, 

‘allummèyta (masc.) 

Il existe des formes doubles. 

fi‘maytu ‘un membre de la fi‘ma’; ytu morphème non accentogène et non 
accentué ne peut recevoir l'accent qui demeure sur ma non accentogène mais 
accentué (cf. infra). 
On notera enfin que, le sens ou le contexte mis à part, l’emploi des suffixes 
singulatifs maintient lindéfinition du lexéme. 


2.4.4. L'expression de la qualité 

Les suffixes lt, lu sont non accentogènes et non accentués et adjoints a 
des lexàmes masculins; le négatif mali est accentué; le, lo, e, o sont non 
accentogénes mais accentués et employés avec des noms féminins ou pluriels, 
ainsi que les négatifs male et malela. 

Un rapprochement peut être fait avec les dérivés nominaux du verbe le 
‘avoir '.?9 Tous ces morphémes expriment la qualité ou la particularité attachée 
à un étre animé ou inanimé. L'emploi en est fréquent dans les toponymes et les 
anthroponymes.?? 

tagorri ‘ Tadjoura ' de tägor(o) ou tógor(6) ' récipient pour puiser ' 

sagàllu ‘ toponyme ' (de sägan(ä) * Tamarix nilotica `) 


26 En afar du nord, agboyta remplace barra. 

27 Propre à Tadjoura et aux environs; dans le Goba'ad, dimbato désigne le chat sauvage. 

28 Les dérivés nominaux du verbe le ‘avoir’ sont le (masc.), däbale * celui qui a une belle 
cambrure ’, li (fem.), basttàli * celle qui a une natto sur le front (basíta) ' ; mali, morphème nominal 
négatif a pour homophone màli ‘il n’a pas’, inaccompli négatif du verbe avoir (3ème p. sg.). 

? cf. E. Chédeville, ‘ La formation des noms propres en afar ', Comptes Rendus du GLEOS, 
vu, 1954-7, [pub. 1957], 37-43. 
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‘able ‘nom de tribu ’ (de ‘abal(a) ‘ le sang ’) 

dirable ‘ la ou les menteuses ’ (de dirab(a) ' le mensonge ’) 

‘adgéno ‘ toponyme ' (de ‘adgen(é) ‘ Acacia sp.) 

kasmàli ‘ l'idiot ' (de kas ‘ la mémoire ’) 

ufuymaléla ‘les gens bêtes, les animaux (de ufuy ' l'esprit, le souffle ") 
Les formes irrégulières sont fréquentes: wadoryow(0) les chevriers ' (de wadar 
ou wador(6) ‘ les chèvres ’). 


2.4.5. L'expression de l'état 

Souvent proches quant au sens des suffixes de qualité, les morphèmes 
exprimant l'état sont non accentogénes mais accentués (ne, no, ma, inu, (n)ino). 

huggüne ‘ le voisinage ' (— hugga) 

makäbannino ' l'état de makában  (amh.) 

‘askarino ' l'état militaire ° (ar.) 

abbinu ‘le commandement ' (de abba ' le père °) 

fi‘ma ‘ la société des hommes’ (de fi ‘ l'avant-bras ’) 
Il existe des formes doubles. 

italino 'l'unité' (de tita + li + no) dans laquelle no non accentogène 
mais accentué rend prévisible la place de l'accent. 


2.4.6. Tableau des morphémes nominaux 
Ce tableau des morphémes qui caractérisent le nom récapitule l'ensemble des 
observations faites précédemment quant à leurs propriétés accentuelles. 


Non accentogènes Non accentogènes 


Accentogénes mais accentués et non accentués 

Modalités ama, tama, a, ta, wo, tö 

wotts 
Morphémes de la anu inni yt, ku, kay, tet, 
personne atu 1st ni, sin, ken 

üsuk yo 

nanu ninni ko 

isin (4) snm is, ka, tet (ë) 

ùsun (à) né 

óson (6) sin (2) 

ita, tita, sita ken (é) 

itta, tta, sitta 
Coordinatifs (e)y, (ijnna, kë 
Connectifs (a)h, i(k), 


t(2), t(in) 
in, (i)m, st, ha 


Compte haytu, hayto 

Singulatif yto, nto qtu, ntu 
yia, nta yta, nta 

Qualité le, lo, e, o la, lu 
mal, male, maléla 

Nombre a, wa, tà at, 
itte, ittéta 

État ne, no, ma 


inu, (nino 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
THE PREPOSITIONS 'AD/'AL IN ARAMAIC AND HEBREW 


In a recent issue of the Bulletin, Mr. Sims-Wilhams argued that in the 
Sogdian ‘ Ancient letters’ the ideogram usually read ‘R, found in the address 
formula, is to be read ‘D.1 Mr. Sims-Williams’s arguments were based on 
palaeographic and on inner Sogdian linguistic considerations. At first glance 
the Aramaist might be reluctant to accept this reading for the ideogram since 
in the address formula of letters in the Arsham correspondence, both the 
material published by G. R. Driver and that found earlier at Elephantine, and 
in later texts such as the Bar Kokhba letters, the standard form before the 
addressee is ‘L ‘to’? The purpose of this note is to show that there is ample 
evidence for the interchange of ‘D and 'L in both Aramaic and Hebrew to 
make the use of ‘D for the more usual ‘L in a branch of the Achaemenian 
chancery plausible and the use of ‘D in the ‘ Ancient letters" probable. 

The Massoretes had already observed that ‘al replaced ‘ad in various 
Biblical passages, e.g. Gen. xlix, 13; Joshua n, 7; xi, 16; Judges vii, 22; 
Jer. xxxi, 39, eto.? In many of these passages, in which ‘al introduces a direction 
or a geographic destination, the Targum offers ‘admd ‘ on to, until’. Toward 
the end of the last century scholars had already discussed these instances and 
had adduced other examples of ‘al replacing ‘ad and had also noted that ‘ad 
replaced ‘al at times, e.g. ‘ad-ma for 'al-ma in Ps. iv, 3 and “ad-ma for 'al-mà 
in Isa. i, 5.4 Indeed, the Palestinian Talmud Berakhoth 5, 5, 9d (= Megillah 
4, 9, 75c) in discussing the reading of the Mishna, Berakhoth 5, 3, ha’omér ‘al 
qan suppor yaggi^u rahamekha ‘ He who says: “ To a bird's nest do thy mercies 
extend” ...' reported that there were two known readings: ‘al qam sippór 
and ‘ad gan sippor. J. N. Epstein, in his discussion of this variant, has noted 
that in Biblical Hebrew the root ng‘ ‘ to touch, to reach ’ was governed by both 
‘ad and ‘al: ‘ad—Micah i, 9, Isa. viii, 9; ‘al—Judges xx, 34, 41.5 In some later 
Biblical texts the hyper-correct ’el is found: Koh. viii, 14 and Esther ix, 26.5 
Epstein also noted that there were many instances in which ‘ad is replaced by 
‘al and vice versa in Tannaitic texts and he also recorded the variants from MSS 
and early printed editions." M. Sokoloff has also collected examples of the 
same interchange in the Hebrew of Bereshith Rabba.® 

In the Official Aramaic of the Achaemenian period we find the interchange 
of ‘Land ‘Din the forms: ‘al dibhrath (Dan. i, 30) and ‘ad dibhrath (Dan. iv, 14) 
and in ‘DBR (= ‘ad debhar, Cowley, Aramaic papyri, 45, 3) and ‘L DBR 
(Cowley, AP, 6, passim). The phrase ‘ad ’ohren (Dan. iv, 5; Kraeling, Brooklyn 
Museum Aramaic papyri, 10, 19) is matched by ‘L HEN (= ‘al ohren, 
Cowley, AP, 38, 4). In Targumic Aramaic we find both ‘al sé $émayya (Exod. 
ix, 8; x, 22) and ‘ad sé Sémayyd (Gen. xi, 4; xxviii, 12) ‘ toward the heavens ? 


1 BSOAS, xxxvi, 1, 1975, 134-9. 

2 of. J. A. Fitzmyer, ‘Some notes on Aramaic epistolography ', J BL, xom, 2, 1974, 210-265, 
for references. 

* Massora Magna, ed. S. Frensdorff, Hannover und Leipzig, 1876, 257. 

4S. Fraenkel, ‘ Verwechselung der Partikeln ‘al mit ‘ad’, MGWJ, xxx, 1881, 218-35; 
I. H. Weiss, Beth Talmud, Vienna, 1881, 16-17. 

5 Wabo’ lénusah ha-Mi£nà, Jerusalem, 1948, 90-1. 

ë In Biblical Hebrew one finds the gradual replacement of 'el by ‘al in the later books and 
then hyper-correct forms with 'el. 

7 op. cit., 1227--8. 

8 M. Sokoloff, Légonénu, xxxir, 2-3, 1969, 140. 
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while in Samaritan Aramaic the equivalent expression has the variants 'd lb 
Swmyh and ‘l lb Sumyh. In Syriac the interchange is rare, yet one may note the 
use of ‘al for ‘ad in the phrase ‘al datresar yawmin for ‘ad datresar yawmin 
‘within twelve days’ (Joshua Stylite, ed. Wright, p. 61, 1. 7).* In Mandaic 
there are indications of a similar exchange: ‘al d- for 'ad-( — ‘ad d-) and ‘alma 
for ‘adma.1 

Although the Aramaic evidence is not plentiful it covers most of the dialects 
and extends over a long period. I believe that the closeness of meaning and 
usage ' until ' versus ‘ to, on to ' was responsible for the interchange rather than 
phonetic interference. I assume that the use of ' D in the address formula of the 
* Ancient letters" had its roots in the interchange of ‘D and ‘L noted already 
in the Achaemenian period. 

JONAS C. GREENFIELD 


? of. T. Noldeke, Compendious Syriac grammar, London, 1904, 293. It was my encounter 
with this form which led to the collection of other instances of ‘al— ad. 
10 T, Nôldeke, Mandäische Grammatik, Halle, 1875, 209-10. 


REVIEWS 


Dominique Cotton: The seal impres- 
sions from Tell Atchana/Alalakh. 
(Alter Orient und Altes Testament, 
Bd. 27.) xxii, 219 pp. 75 plates. 
Kevelaer: Verlag Butzon und 
Bercker; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neu- 
kirchener Verlag, 1975. DM 130. 


The chronology of Syrian glyptic has long 
been a matter of debate m which Professor 
Edith Porada’s specialist knowledge has done 
much to differentiate distinctive First and 
Second groups within the second millennium 
B.C. iconography. This thesis under her 
direction proves clearly that these groups cover 
a relatively short period of time and largely 
overlap. This results from a valuable and 
careful study of 237 seal-impressions, many 
on datable tablets, from a single north Syrian 
city. The misleading statement that it is an 
attempt ' to remedy the omissions of previous 
studies as regards the seal-impressions ’ seems 
to overlook the fact that this is the first and 
only definitive attempt to study these as a 
whole group. The excavator, Sir Leonard 
Woolley, expressly asked the author of the 
first text publications to leave the segl- 
impressions for later study to be undertaken 
with that of the seals themselves, which are 
regrettably not included here but promised 
for some future publication. This was in order 
that the first text publication could be under- 
taken speedily in catalogue form within two 
years. Woolley himself catalogued 152 seals 
and impressions and also a number of stamp 
seals (also not included here). The valuable 
aspects of this study include the detailed study 
of the iconography and the fine drawings 
given in the catalogue which greatly extends 
the number of seal-impressions traced from 
this site (plates xv-nor show the icono- 
graphical elements); the reproductions of the 
enlarged drawings also at 1:1 scale on plates 
v-XxiV are superfluous and largely illegible as 
are those of the inscriptions on plate x1. The 
catalogue drawings also provide essential 
reference for the photographs on plates uv- 
LXXV which required to be reproduced on art 
paper for clearer definition ; as they stand some 
are less usable than C. L. Woolley, Alalakh 
(1955), plates Lx-Lxvir and the expedition 
photographs to which Dr. Collon does not 
seem to have had recourse. Since the difficulty 
of aligning numbers on fragile tablets with 
excavation numbers has been largely over- 
come by Collon it is a pity she did not go a step 
further and provide a complete concordance 
(incorporating her partial list on pp. xviii-xix 
with this). 

Historical indications of the use of seals, 
some with caps, at different phases within a 
reign will be useful but so far they do not 
elucidate the chronological problems in the 
complicated story of this town under the 
domination of Aleppo. The reader is referred 
to the existing disparate treatments of this. 
New readings reveal a hitherto unknown 
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seribe at work (No. 122, though the proposed 
reading, a-bu-ut-pinair-su would provide 
the only certain personal name with initial r). 
Could No. 163 be another seal used by Yarim- 
lim? The seal with Egyptian hieroglyphs 
(No. 194) on a marriage contract (AT 93) raises 
the possibility that it refers to a treaty- 
marriage with a foreigner; while the only 
reference to I$me-Adda as son of Niqmepa 
(No. 206) needs to be related to the text 
(AT 355) which shows that the king of Alalah 
was travelling far afield where this son might 
have been controlling an outlying estate. Also, 
could the now identified Cypriote seal of Zazé 
(No. 218) on lists of furniture (AT 417-18) 
indicate that this transaction marked work by 
foreign craftsmen or indicate export trade with 
Cyprus, the very reverse of that anticipated 
when Sir Leonard Woolley began work at the 
gite ? 
D. J. WISEMAN 


A. K. Grayson (ed. and tr.): Baby- 
loman historical-literary texts. (Toronto 
Semitic Texts and Studies, 3.) xvi, 
111 pp. Toronto and Buffalo: Uni- 
versity’ of Toronto Press, [1975]. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Books Canada 
Ltd. £10.) 


This important publication of 12 new texts, 
albeit fragmentary, from Babylon of the 
Persian and Seleucid periods covers a wide 
range of subjects grouped by the author as 
(i) Akkadian prophecies and (ii) Babylonian 
historical epics. In the first part, the pseudo- 
prophecies in prose with ‘ prediction’ of past 
events presented by means of vaticinia ex eventu 
relates a reign as ‘good’ or ‘bad’. The 
‘dynastic prophecy’ adds to the five pro- 
phecies already published (including that from 
Uruk now given in Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, xov, 3, 1975, 371-5). Though 
this relates to the dynastic tradition of 
Mesopotamian chronography no royal names 
are given but can be readily assumed from the 
outline of the rise of Assyria, of the Chaldean 
dynasty and the downfall of Babylon, and of 
the Achaemenid rulers there. Nabonidus 
(ii, 11-16), in the spirit of the Persian verse 
account of Cyrus, is called ‘ a rebel prince' 
for having established the ‘dynasty of 
Harran ' and so plotted evil against Babylonia. 
The next prophecy (ii, 17--24) must refer to 
Cyrus II under the title ‘ king of Elam’. It 
may be questioned whether this is a ‘ deliberate 
archaism ' since the same king uses the title 
* king of the Medes’ (Nabonidus Harran in- 
scription H2A i 42; C. J. Gadd, Anatolian 
Studies, viu, 1958, 59) and ‘Elam’ and 
* Media ’ are still used to describe Persia in the 
second-first century B.C. (unpublished astrono- 
mical diary BM 45699 r 11, 13, 18). The 
reviewer has used this evidence for identifying 
the ' King of Persia = king of the Medes’ as 
Cyrus (Daniel vi, 28, Notes on some problems of 
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the book of Damel, 1965, 9-16). It seems 
possible that the various titles of the com- 
ponent parts of the Achaemenid confederation 
continued to be used (as also ‘ king of Persia’, 
“king of kmgs’). That Cyrus settled ‘the 
king of Babylon ... in another land ' supports 
the tradition of Berossus that he made 
Nabonidus governor of Carmania after the fall 
_of Babylon in 539 s.c. If another verb is 
supplied in hendiadys with udanninma ... 
(ii, 23) in this broken passage there 1s no need 
to suppose with Grayson that ' reign was 
classified as ‘bad’ thereby breaking the 
sequence. After a break reference is made to 
a king who ruled for two years before bemg 
assassinated (i.e. Arces) by Bagoas who helps 
in the rise to power of a prince ‘who wul 
seize the throne and reign five years” (i.e. 
Darius Il). 

The invasion of Asia ' by the army of the 
Haneans’ raises problems of interpretation 
since Grayson considers that it is stated that 
this force (of Alexander the Great) was 
defeated by the re-equipped Babylonian army 
(ii, 17). Smee the text is broken 16 would be 
wise to reserve judgement that this refers to 
a defeat of Alexander or to a falsification of 
the outcome of the battle of Gaugamela 
(1 October 331 B.0.). The purpose of the whole 
text is not clear. Grayson thinks that such 
prophecies aimed to establish the credibility 
of a prophet and to justify a current idea or 
institution or forecast the doom of a hated 
enemy (p. 6). There is no proof for the 
tentatively formulated theory that this 
dynastic prophecy was an expression of 
hostility towards Hellenism, perhaps at the 
change of capital from Babylon to Seleucia- 
on-the-Tigris. Indeed, Grayson’s own mini- 
review of S. K. Eddy, The king is dead: 
studies in the Near Eastern resistance to 
Hellenism 334-331 B.C., 1961, on p. 19, n. 29 
militates against this as does the Babylonian 
evidence, including historical notices in un- 
published astronomical diaries, which shows 
that the Greek victories, presence, and trade 
were largely welcomed. Alternatively these 
historical-epics could reflect the Hellenistic 
ideas of government (as in Plato and Polybius) 
or the evaluation of ' good” or ' bad’ reigns 
by a theologian (as the Deuteronomistic 
historian in 1-2 Kings, Chronicles). 

While Grayson considers the traces in the 
broken col. iv to refer to three further reigns 
(p. 27, n. 14 = Seleucus I, Philip Arrhidaeus, 
and Alexander IV) this may not be necessarily 
80. However, evidence of cuneiform legal texts 
surviving to the latter's reign in some numbers 
(though the latest cuneiform text is dated to 
A.D. 74-5) may support this view. 

The nature of the so-called * historical-epics ' 
is well and fully discussed and documented. 
It may be noted that the unidentified text 
published by the reviewer in BSOAS, xxx, 3, 
1967, 495-504, may now be allotted to this 
genre. The name ‘ historical-literary ' can be 
questioned as a useful definition. Would it not 
apply equally to the inscription on the statue 
of Idrimi except that the latter includes names 
for identification as a nartim-type text? The 
new fragments included here relate to the 
Kassite period, Adad-Suma-usur, a unique 
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account of the coronation of a Babylonian 
king (Nabopolassar) which will be of 1m- 
portance for sociological and Old Testament 
studies, and a small piece about the ‘evil’ 
reign of Amél-Marduk (called by his Biblical 
form Evil-Merodach throughout this book). 


Notes 

p. 31, 12D: restore (43! MU.AÏN.NA as most 
likely referrmg to  Nebuchadrezzar IPs 
restoration of Esagila and Ezida. 

p. 32, ii.7: cf. Nerighssar’s activity on the 
border of Cilicia (Hume) and Lydia (Ludt) and 
role as intermediary between the Lydians and 
Persians. 

d.l0: ul ?-[bel? mata?] is an unhkely 
restoration as the phrase seems to be used 
predominantly of foreign born rulers (Vorder- 
asiatische Bibliothek, rv, 68, 1.17; Nebuka- 
drezzar 174.ix, 23). 

ii.22: since Cyrus was not thought to be 
an oppressor suggest restoration «el? mäti 
tdanninmla usleife] (cf. E. Ebeling, Keil- 
schrifitexte aus Assur religiösen Inhalts, 1919, 
Nr. 423, ii.71) or some phrase such as ‘ that 
king will be stronger than the land and conquer 
all’, as in the apodosis of the ‘ king of Elam’ 
in C. Virolleaud, L’astrologie chaldéene (Istar), 
1908, L11; or idanninma [GABA.BI.A NU.TUK 
(al ?ra$$1)], * will rule in force over the land 
and have no rival’. 

1.24: contra Grayson’s restoration, for 
favourable reign delete al. 

p. 34, i19, 17 (cf. p. 26): the use of Hand 
for ' Greeks’ is probably not an ‘ archaising 
tendency ' since it occurs alongside makkudund 
* Macedonians' in unpublished astronomical 
diaries of this same period. 

ii.l4: kasäru is to ‘regroup, prepare for 
battle ' rather than ‘ refit’ (as this leads to the 
final assault on Babylon itself). 

iii.17: if sukuptu is not taken as construct 
(as Grayson here), i.e. ‘ as for the defeat ...’, 
and the subject of Il. 12-23 as Alexander 
rather than the Babylonian king the passage 
would not refer io a defeat of the Greeks, 
otherwise unknown. Babylonian sources (in- 
clading astronomical diaries (e.g. BM 36923) 
Me Alexander's conquest in a favourable 
ight. 

1.23 : zakútu ‘ tax-exemption ’ for Babylon 
by conquerors is an old concept (cf. R. Borger, 
Asarhaddon, 1956, 25; Ep. 37.37). 

p. 36, iv.10: could idten tupp: here refer to 
a ‘single, unique’ tablet rather than the first 
in a series ? The latter implies the continua- 
tion of the prophecy after Alexander IV. 

. 44: the theological assumption that 
Marduk as * lord of lords’ is * anachronistic ' 
rests on the theory that that god was not given 
the title ‘ officially’ earlier than Nebucha- 
drezzar I. The prior existence of such personal 
names as Marduk-Sar-ilani ‘Marduk is king 
of the gods ' is against this (so p. 44, n. 17). 

p. 55, ii?.12: for the throwing down from 
the wall of the corpse of the Elamite princess 
cf. Jezebel, 2 Kings ix, 37. 

p. 56: the additional crisis in the reign of 
Adad-suma-ugur adds to the Cambridge 
Ancient History, m, Pt. 2, third ed., 1976, 444. 

p. 85, iii(?).10: is not to be translated * they 
kept putting the standard on his head’ but 
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‘they put the zakiptu (pointed?)-crown on his 
head’; zakiptum here may be to differentiate 
from za-kip-td (1. 7). 

D. J. WISEMAN 


Jonn C. L. Grsson: Textbook of Syrian 
Semitic inscriptions. Vol. 11. Aramaic 
inscriptions, including inscriptions in 
the dialect of Zenjirli. xx, 192 pp. 
12 plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1975. £11.50. 


The second volume of Dr. Gibson’s important 
treatment of Semitic epigraphy has been 
eagerly awaited by both specialists .and 
students. It will receive a warm welcome. 

Reviewers have already commented on the 
inappropriateness of the word ‘ Syrian’ in the 
title of Gibson’s work. In the present volume 
' it is oddly extended to include the Assur 
ostracon and some material from Egypt. The 
explanation lies no doubt in the use of the 
phrase ‘Syrian Semitic’ for both Canaanite 
and Aramaic (so p. 34, commentary, l. 12; 
p. 53, para. 4). But it is ungenerous to cavil at 
this term when we have here so ample an 
offering of Aramaic documents. The principal 
omissions are the Elephantine texts of Cowley 
and Kraeling, the Arsham texts of Driver, 
Bowman’s material from Persepolis, and the 
texts from the Parthian areas. On the other 
hand, we are grateful for the inclusion of the 
Hermopolis papyri; the definitive edition by 
Bresciani and Murad Kamil is not readily 
accessible to students. 

Gibson has carefully examined the originals 
where this has been possible, and in not a few 
places he has made valuable additions to 
7 previous renderings. The texts are transcribed 
with precision, the approximate number of 
missing letters being stated in most cases. It is 
perhaps a pity that Gibson follows most 
epigraphists in using final letters in the 
transliteration even where the actual docu- 
ment has not yet acquired final forms, and in 
putting a space between groups of letters 
where in fact the writing (notably in the 
Sefire inscriptions) is in seriptio continua. It is 
a moot point, too, whether in transliteration 
the symbol for r/d should be represented by 
only one letter to the exclusion of the other, 
if this is not indicated in the original by a 
distinction in size or some other feature. 

One is reluctant to criticize the absence of 

plates and figures in a work of this nature. 
Ideally a transcription should be accompanied 
by both. In the present volume facsimiles are 
lacking at Nos. 15 (Barrakkab i) and 18-19 
(Nerab). But this is no doubt the result of 
financial pressures; these are hard times for 
the epigraphist. 
N Gibson’s volume is a signal contribution to 
-an aspect of Aramaic studies whose im- 
portance cannot be exaggerated. It will go far 
to replace Cooke's NSI, and it supplements 
admirably the work of Donner and Rollig. 

In an appendix Gibson lists the Aramaic 
texts not analysed in the present volume, and 
notes the principal treatises on the Aramaeans. 
He has a number of addenda on pp. 166 f., 
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and corrigenda and addenda to Vol. 1 of the 
work on pp. 163-5. 

A few detailed comments are appended. 

p. 4, No. 2,1. 2: read Hadattu; this plaque 
is now at Aleppo. 

p. 5,1. 2: read ‘ en[graved]’. 

p. 5, Nos. 3-4: we are not told where these 
texts are today ; so also No. 6 (p. 17). 

p. 6, para. 1, end: ‘ straightforward ' is not 
clear. 

p. 7, last para. : Hebrew 'el occurs more than 
once in the Bible; see BDB. 

p. 13, commentary, l. 7: 'savours of sur- 
render ’ is unclear. 

p. 18, para. 2: the identification of Ba‘alsha- 
mayn as 'El should surely be treated with 
greater caution. 

p. 16, foot: some editors have derived 
yhnenh from nws ‘ flee’—improbably, but 
perhaps this deserved mention. 

p. 29,1. 1: ‘ Attarsamak ° should retain the 
initial ‘. 

p. 31, 1. 35: read ' Hazaz '. 

p. 52, para. 3: the significance of ’k'bd and 
'hbd for the form yskr is not evident to the 
present reviewer. 

p. 56, on Il. 28-9: a noun Aid»! may have 
the meaning ‘reward’ in Aimé-Giron, Textes 
araméens d'Égypte, No. 89a, |. 19, but the 
reading is uncertain; a verb kd may have the 
meaning ‘give as present’ in an Aramaio 
papyrus from Saqqarah (not yet published), 
but here too the context is too fragmentary to 
be certain. 

p. 70, para. 3: if hibbh is connected with 
hib, one may suggest association with ‘ fatness’ 
rather than * milk ', although the former sense 
is not attested in Aramaic. 

p. 74, para. 5: ‘th Dan. ii, 14, should read 


p. 96, commentary on I. 1: the remarks are 
important, but there is no facsimile by which 
we can assess them. 

p. 96, commentary on l. 4: mention might 
be made of the alternative etymology con- 
necting this word with Akkad. er&u. 

p. 102, text, 1. 8: Amz is a misprint for hmw. 

p. 113, text, I. 8: Gibson's reading is prefer- 
able to that of KAI, n. 266. 

p. 119, para. 3: perhaps we should have 
been given the contents of the hieroglyphic 
text. 

p. 123, commentary: we would have wel- 
comed references to the discussion of han as 
def. art. 

p. 127, para. 2: this general comment on 
divergences between the Hermopolis papyri on 
the one hand and the texts from Elephantine 
and the Arsham texts on the other has little 
meaning since we are not given the latter. 

p. 151, commentary on l. 4: zn, KAI zn[^ 
is to be preferred. 

J. B. SEGAL 


STANISLAV SEGERT: À grammar of 
Phoenician and Pume. 330 pp. Mün- 
chen: Verlag C. H. Beck, 1976. 
DM 116. 


Within one year S. Segert has produced two 
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full-scale grammars of two important branches 
of Semitics. Following the Altaramazsche 
Grammatik, which is reviewed in BSOAS, xx, 
1, 1977, 139-44, we are now presented with the 
author’s Grammar of Phoenician and Punic, 
the only such work to appear in English since 
the grammar of Z. 8. Harris was published m 
1936. The format of the book, like that of its 
predecessor, is impressive, comprising an 
introduction (pp. 17-45), sections on writing 
(pp. 46-57), phonology (pp. 58-78), word 
formation (pp. 79-93), morphology (pp. 94- 
167), function of words in the sentence 
(pp. 168-219) and sentence structure (pp. 220- 
63) a group of selected texts (pp. 264-81), 
glossary (pp. 282-307) and bibhography 
(pp. 308-30). Both in substance and intention, 
however, this is a smaller work. Whereas the 
Altaramaische Grammatik was meant to be a 
historical and comparative reference work as 
well as a beginner's textbook, the present book 
claims to be no more than an 'elementary 
work’ or a ‘rather elementary grammar’ 
(p. 5). It is, in fact, considerably more than 
that and offers & range of information well 
above that required by a beginner. For the 
most part (the major exception being the 
syntactical sections which leave much to be 
desired) this information is clearly and 
accurately presented, even though the mode 
of expression is at times a little idiosyncratic. 

The very nature of Segert's undertaking 
inevitably means that there is not & great deal 
in this grammar that is new; the merit of the 
work lies rather in makmg accessible to 
English-reading students the results of con- 
tinental scholarship, in particular the Gram- 
matik of F(riedrich)--R(ollig) (1970) upon which 
Segert’s book is often, and quite justifiably, 
dependent. It is mainly in the treatment of 
syntax that Segert goes his own way. 

In general the author has discharged his 
task well. Some of the formulations and 
arguments may be open to dispute, and the 
book is not always accurate in every detail, 
but as a whole Segert’s work is useful and can 
be recommended. Some minor reservations 
and points of detail are presented below. 

§ 12.2: Northwest Semitic is rather sketchily 
dealt with here; the whole could be usefully 
supplemented by reference to H. L. Ginsberg's 
article ‘The Northwest Semitic languages’ in 
The world history of the Jewish people, 11, 1970, 
102-24, which should be added to the biblio- 
graphy. | 

$12.23: this 18 hardly an adequate list of 
the shibboleths of Aramaic. Of the three 
characteristics given here, the first (inter- 
dentals > dentals) does not apply to the 
earliest attested records, the second (preserva- 
tion of à) is only partially true, and the third 
(maso. pl. -in) is absent in Yaudic (classed as 
Aramaio, $12.231). A fuller list is given by 
Ginsberg, art. oit. 119 f, to which other 
criteria could be added, e.g. the absence of 
the N-stem. 

$12.281: to the Aramaic dialects attested 
in the first millennium x.0. add Nabataean 
and Palmyrene, 

§ 16.322 : is it true to say that the building 
inscriptions are ‘usually dated’? Of those 
listed not one is dated exactly; some can be 
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dated with a fair degree of accuracy, but for 
others the dates must remain quite vague. 

$21.21: ‘One sound could be indicated 
only by one letter; one letter could express 
only one sound’. In contrast to Old Aramaic 
where several letters are polyphonic, in 
Phoenician only one case (possibly two) 
requires discussion in this connexion. In 
line 1 of the Eshmunazar mscription (§ 82.31) 
the numeral ‘ten’ appears in the form JOY, 
i.e. with D not W, $33.31 ; cf. Harris, Grammar, 
22, F-R, $ 44. The question, therefore, arises 
whether the W with which this word is usually 
written might be polyphonic, representing, just 
as the same sign in Old Aramaic, both *4 and 
*$, For a recent discussion of the matter 
s. W. Diem, ZDMG, oxxiv, 2, 1974, 237 f., and 
for another possible example of polyphony 
F-R, p. 18, n. 2. 

§ 33.2: is Lin its proper place in the table ? 

§ 34.222: qüla is not exactly the ‘ tradi- 
tional' Arabic form of the word. The standard 
classical vocalization is gila. 

$35.21: read: /ra'&o/. 

§ 35.311: DMY” might well be 3rd p. pl. qal 
rather than nifal, in which case it would not 
belong here (cf. KAJ, no. 69, 13 ‘ das sie vor 
dem Gotte darbringen’ and F-R, p. 65, n.). 
Nor would the example 713M illustrate the 
point if the suggestion is accepted that it is 
piel rather than gal (§ 54.423.1). 

§ 35.35: somewhere at this point should be 
noted the alternation MAD : MIA (8 56.351). 

§ 35.4: the development of the root s-k-r 
(Heb. z-k-r) very likely began in the imperfect, 
s. Harris, Development, 79. The form "120 
‘memorial’ will therefore be a secondary 
analogical formation and not a direct result of 
the assimuation described here. 

§ 35.52: different explanations of “NYY 
are suggested by Harris, Grammar, 135, and 
Rollig, KAZ, comm. to no. 44. 

$35.731: neither of these examples is 
‘Middle Phoenician ' according to § 14.24. 

§ 35.732: this example is not ‘ even earlier ’, 
but much later. 

§ 35.742: read: 81.42: 4. 

$36.24: Latin transcriptions of this name 
also show the loss of the final short vowels; 
s. eg. F-R, $52, KAI, to no. 88 and S.s 
glossary, p. 295. 

$30.31: this explanation of u$ ' my brother ' 
by ‘an assimilation of /a/ to the /u/ of the 
old nominative ending, *'uhuya! is extremely 
far-fetched. What has more probably hap- 
pened is that the first syllable has been lost 
with 8 37.2 and the f] 18 unrepresented in Latin 
script in accordance with $33.514.1. See 
F-R, § 35c. 

836.41: read: Asarh. 60:60. 


§ 36.42: Kül should not be italicized 
(pp. 12-13). 
$36.512: the explanation of nayoN 


< 


(repeated $8 56.431 and 66.822) is not at al 


certain. 

§ 43.121: it seems that the word "IN ‘ lord ' 
cited here does not exist. In the source quoted 
for the word (read: 83.33 : 2, = KAI, no. 42) 
the text has HD DNS (so without the 
misleading spacing of § 83.83). There can be 
no serious doubt that this is a spelling of 
12505 ITN, Le. -nm- > -mm- (F-R, § 99b). 
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“IN ‘lord’ should therefore be struck from the 
glossary, p. 282. It also appears in $ 43.46. 

§ 43.123: it can scarcely be presented as a 
fact that M'IN of KAI, no. 161.6, means 
‘basis’ and is somehow related to Heb. 12 
(80, too, p. 115). Rüllig (KAI, ad loo.) is 
suitably doubtful ('Allerdings bleibt die 
Deutung sehr unsicher!"), and F-R, $ 222b, 
translate ‘ Priester ’. 

§ 43.313: read: N NBD. 

§ 43.314.1: if the Ind element of so many 
personal names is understood as of the magtil 
pattern (*mawliin), how is one to account for 
the frequently geminate ¢ of the transcriptions ? 
Ia it not more probable to suppose that a 
geminate should go unmarked in transcription 
than that it should be fairly consistently 
introduced into a word where it never belonged 
(of. F-R, $978) ? The Biblical (PIMA is 
also against this interpretation. 

§ 43.422: read: ‘üt. 

§ 45.2: read: (56,43). 

$46.3: SR75957 from a formal point of 
view could equally well be Canaanite. 

$ 46.4: read: 24197 and 2192. 

§ 46.5: for K 86. read: 86. 

846.52: read: K 179: 2. 

An interesting supplement to $46 (loan- 
words) might have been a mention, beside 
those words which passed into Phoenician, of 
those which were borrowed from it; e.g. the 
Ave of Ave Maria (s. Wackernagel, Vorle- 
sungen, I, 71) or suffete. 

$5.12: the reading NN’ is not certain. 

§51.231.1: read: 35.52. 

§ 51.235: for a different explanation s. 
Kutscher, Legonenu, XXXII, 2-3, 1969, 107. 

$51.53: ‘what?’ by itself does not 
occur. Besides WNN it is also a component of 
. 9 (F-R, $ 258b). 
he. § 52.221 : does not BeeAaapmv reflect rather 
an Aramaic form ? 

§ §4.223.3: only in late Punic ? 

§ 54.224: for NS Un cf. F-R, p. 58, n. 

§ 54.232: NDMA is rendered by F-R 
^ dn ihn’ (8143) rather than simply 

ess’. 


§ 54.253: read: “ATN. 

§ 64.353: that NATN = pt. pual of ’-h-d is 
the interpretation of Février, RHR, cxut, 1, 
1952, 20. It is perhaps more realistic to think 
in Pd of the root &-b-b with § 54.433 
end. 
§ 54.362: this, and any other, interpretation 
of T12DN/N'I2IYN is extremely precarious, 
s. DISO, s.v. 721. Here a root k-d-d is 
laa at § 54.467 the forms are listed as 


8 54,391.22 : the transcription YNIM does 
not in itself demonstrate the loss of '. Similarly 
§ 64.452.1. 

854.493: read: ya°¢rikii. 

$54446.22: the account given of inm 


m. ‘and they were given” (translate so) is un- 


satisfactory. Of what, on the basis of $ 54.444.2, 
would it be & ' dissimilation ' 1 

§ 54.462: the reconstruction ‘ /kussiya/ ' is 
not compatible with § 52.41 where the loss of 
final short vowels is dated c. 1000 8.0. 

p. 151, foot: ‘ Imperf. sing.’ has slipped into 
the wrong place. 

$ 54.472 : is the vowel *4 likely to have been 
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the original vocalization of the participle of 
m-w-t ? 

§ 54.51: '... as its object’; add: ‘or 


subject ’ (§ 64.624.3). 

§ 56.215: it is not only in Qumran Hebrew 
that D'IN forms occur; s. Z, Ben-Hayyim, 
Lesonenu, xxu, 4, 1958, 227. 

$ 56.222: the Arabic form of the preposition 
is vocalized la only before pronominal suffixes ; 
perhaps the Ethiopic la is intended. 

850.322: read: N27. 

§ 57.51: this should be added to § 35. 

The section on syntax is, unhappily, the 
weakest in the book. It is rich, it is true, in 
illustrative material but this is presented in 
such à meandering and repetitious fashion that 
the reader's patience is often severely tested, 
and at times one barely sees the wood for the 
trees amidst a wealth of somewhat superfluous 
details. To take one example: that DBU 123 
in YDY 13 DoNIhD (§ 75.431) is an apposi- 
tion to a nominal subject, namely 232N1n5, 
whereas 3 093 12 in 3nrby2 13 Dri DIN 
(8 75.44 where read: 81.12) is an apposition 
to a nominal predicate, is quite without 
importance, and to subdivide the examples so 
minutely serves no useful purpose whatever. 
The syntax in general, particularly the latter 
parb, owes much of its length to irrelevant 
distinotions of this kind; the presentation 
would have lost little in substance, and gained 
much in clarity, had they been omitted 
altogether. Throughout the syntax the im- 
pression is gained that lucidity has been 
sacrificed to a rigorous, but not very helpful, 
methodology. 

§ 61.312.1: here and at several other points 
in the book, S. expresses his belief that com- 
binations of the type Y X77 nno ‘this 
golden relief” or 3} AWM 21797 ‘this 
bronze altar’ represent status-construcius 
rather than apposition. This seems very 
doubtful; cf. F-R, $309. The matter is 
treated in more detail in § 62.335, where, how- 
ever, different phenomena are mixed up, for 
593 D537 is not really comparable to the 
constructions containing a substantive de- 
noting material. Here (genetivus subjectivus) 
there can be no question of apposition. Nor 
are the Hebrew parallels cited strictly to the 
point; cf. Brockelmann, Grundriss, 1, 213. 
None of this is changed by $ 75.621.11. Firstly, 
the status of NOTIS etc. cannot be substan- 
tiated by reference to 092 517 which is a 
construction of quite a different order, and 
secondly, the fact that KAI, 122.2, reads 
neon nn" ‘bronze doors’ tells us 
nothing about the construction of 127951 
iT NOM. The former is genitival, the latter 
appositional (s. F-R, p. 155, n.). 

$ 62.131: another, preferable, account of the 
phenomenon presented by NYASA 2" 'chief 

riestess ° is given by Brockelmann, Grundriss, 
1, 482. Cf. also F-R, $ 308.4, where ATID 2" 
is treated as a compound. 

§ 62.831: that the Latin has IPSIUS is of 
no immediate relevance to the Punic text; 
besides, there seems to be some doubt about 
the reading. 

§ 63.7: rend: p" ümim. 

64.245 contains a curious statement. 
NYDN, given under the heading ‘ Intransi- 
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tive causatives’ does not mean ‘they became 
generous’. Cf. the translations in § 66.131 and 
in the glossary, p. 291. 

$64.51: ‘The indicative and the jussive 
were distinguished in the imperfect’. How 
does one know ? Context or meaning (§ 64.532) 
are not necessarily a key to morphology. 

§ 64.54: the Arabic energetic is not limited 
to oaths and prohibitions. 

§ 64.613: for ‘ preceded’ read: ‘ followed ’. 

§ 64.613.2: Haggai i, 9 does not belong to 
the category described. 

§ 64.621.1: it does not seem impossible that 
"Ni0"] might not be an inf. at all; so e.g. 
Cooke, NSI, 98. 

§ 64.622.5: read: NON 77. 

§ 64.732.1: read: NDYDN. 

§ 64.734: 2923 DI seems to be treated 
as a compound (F-R, p. 150, n. 1). Perhaps 

VA does not receive the article for the 
reason given in § 62.31 ? 

§ 66.131: in the second example read: N'N. 

$66.131.1: if one can pursue the analogy 
of Phoen. I! (nola accus.) with the IY of the 
Bar Kosebah letters (§ 56.53), it might, after 
all, he that AN in this example 1s determined, 
for the Heb. n- 775 NN (s Kutscher, 
LeXonenu, xxvi, 1, 1961, 18 f.). 

§ 66.221: in the second example it 18 not 
necessary to render 2 as ‘from’; it may 
equally well mean: ' (which 1s) on this gate”. 

§ 66.444 : in the last example read : ... X" xD 


YAW. 

§ 66.445: NY BN probably does not belong 
here but to § 77.321. N VR < *NOW WN 
(F-R, § 99a). 

§ 66.622: nnn —'in my stead’ rather 
than temporal ‘ after '. 

§ 66.824: ÐS J is of very doubtful inter- 
pretation; s. KAI tono.79; DISO, 34; F-R, 
§ 258 d. For MOND read: NONN. 

§ 66.833: for the Akkadian parallel of. the 
addendum to KAJ, 11, no. 69, p. 339. 

$73.16: the absolute infinitive is con- 
sidered by S. to be a nominal predicate; the 
word order of this construction, however 
($8 76.212-3) could well suggest otherwise. 

§ 74.213: where is the object in N27 2*3 
* May he be blessed by the Lady '? 

§ 74.253: can this be reconciled with 
§ 66.411 ? 

875.724: read: 93221. 

§ 76.712: read: nND5D$»5 nno az" 
nnam" Wy. 

877.913: read: mn)3557 and add the 
reference: 83.11 : 3-5. 

$71.26: in the second example read: IN. 

§ 77.531.2: of the three spaces marked ... 
remove the first and the last and read: 
82.21 : 9. 

$ 71.68: read: MDW 

The chrestomathy contains a useful and 
representative selection of texts—some only 
in extract—from all parts of the Phoenician 
world. Ín printing these S. has adopted (as 
also in the grammar itself) the wholly com- 
mendable practice of not using the final forms 
of. the letters customary in the square Hebrew 
script. The distinction of final:non-final 
letters does not apply to Phoenician. This 
practice has two distinct advantages: (a) the 
reader ean acquire a more accurate impression 
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of what is actually on the stone, and (b) by 


not usmg final forms the editor 18 not com- 
mitted to one, and only one, division of letters 
in obscure passages. 

In most cases the texts have the same form 
asin KAZ; some, however, have a number of 
different readings (88 83.13 and 34). There are 
à few misprints. 

$81.19: read: (var. 222). 

§ 82.31.15: read: NOVAN. 

§ 83.11.5: read: 12 (13 1D 91 as at § 72.11, 
and in l. 6 read: iMybinyy. At § 64.251, 
where this word is cited, the use of editorial 
brackets is faulty and should be altered. as 
here. 

$83.12.IIL 4: read: 19). 

§85.71A.2 and 3: read: [.]JU9 and 
SIOUN. B.3 introduces, the readmg 
Invi? for the usual 3h39" 7. From some 
reproductions this seems very possible. 

$86.31.4: restore: MYM] with |. 9. 

Glossary, p. 282: read: abbitu. 

p. 283, 6 from foot : read: (line 15). Line 17 
has the expected WX. 

p. 292: 73 ‘ what ?’ does not occur by itself. 

p. 298: read: 'éqaeb. 

p. 301, ult.: read : but for 110 (Ahiram, 
end). 

The bibliography is full and useful, forming 
a valuable appendix to the book; there cannot 
be many things about Phoenician that the 
ordinary reader will be unable to find out by 
referring to it. 

p. 318: Schróder's book appeared in 1869. 

p. 319: the co-author of ZRT 1s J. M. Rey- 
nolds. 

p.322: the third ed. of G. R. Driver's 
Semitic writing did not appear in 1970, but at 
the end of 1976. 

The appearance in Enghsh of a detailed 
grammar of Phoenician and Punic will surely 
be welcomed by many; 1t 18 a pity, therefore, 
that the exorbitant price of the present book 
will mean that its circle of users will be rather 
small. Those able to spend such a sum on the 
study of Phoenician might well be tempted to 
invest in Friedrich-Rollig and KAIL. 


S. A. HOPEINS 


Herpert H. Paper (ed): Language 
and texts: the nature of linguistic 
evidence. xvi, 204 pp. Ann Arbor: 
Center for Codrdination of Ancient 
and Modern Studies, University of 
Michigan, [1975]. $3.50. 


The symposium on which the present volume 
is based had 19 participants, among whom 
eight presented papers and two provided 
summaries and commentaries. It is not easy 
to detect either a pervasive theme or close 
adherence to the general title of this collection. 
It might, with greater accuracy, have been 
called ‘My favourite pursuits in language 
studies’. This lack of unity does not render 
the volume less interesting, but its title must 
seem somewhat contrived in the light of what 
actually appears in the book; only Professor 
Barr adheres to what was presumably the 
brief given to all contributors. However, the 
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distinction of the authors and the intrinsic 
interest and value of what they have to say 
make this an enjoyable as well as instructive 
collection of somewhat disparate essays. 

D. R. Shackleton Bailey writes on his work 
of editing ancient texts and offers some 
illuminating examples. While there 18, perhaps, 
little in his article that is positively novel, it is 
a model of civilized writing and scholarly 
comportment. 

James Barr, in a closely argued paper, 
discusses the writing system of the Hebrew 
Bible, the linguistic processes involved in the 
reading of Hebrew, the nature of the Massoretic 
activities, and several other pertinent aspects 
of the text and the grammatical system of the 
Old Testament. I would question that gemma- 
tion is phonemic in Biblical Hebrew (p. 37) and 
I would be inclined to attach greater signifi- 
cance to the prosodic notation offered by the 
Massoretes (pp. 37 and 47). The fact that this 
essay leaves me with several queries and many 
points about which I would like to argue with 
Professor Barr may serve as further tribute to 
one of the most stimulating and learned minds 
in the field of Hebrew studies. 

Professor Gelb's paper presents the mature 
and distilled reflections of one of the grand 
masters of Semitics and of what he likes to 
describe as grammatology (the study of 
writing) He calls his contribution ' records, 
writing, and decipherment ', but a large slice of 
the essay is mainly concerned with definitions. 
The attentive student of Gelb's writings will 
notencounter many surprises—except perhaps 
that he should assign Ugaritic (p. 74) to type I 
(ie. unknown writing and known language), 
while it plainly belonged to his type III 
(unknown writing and unknown language) at 
the time of its discovery ; but this is obviously 
a lapsus calami. 

To one as ignorant as the present reviewer 
Mary Haas's ‘ Problems of American Indian 
philology ' was sheer delight in its mastery of 
the subject and luminous manner of pre- 
sentation. 

Similar epithets deserve to be applied to 
C. Rabin's ‘Ancient source materials in 
present-day Hebrew writing '——except that in 
the present case I feel able to assess the level 
of competence displayed by the author. This 
paper is 80 closely argued and contains so many 
fresh and important recognitions that one may 
confidently hope to see soon & much more 
extended treatment emanating from Rabm's 
highly qualified pen. 


Professor Paper, as editor, might have 
removed some of the remaining stylistio 
solecisms. Also, the U.S. back-formation 
* analyze ' (pp. 9, 158) ought not to be allowed 
in a scholarly publication. The proof-reading 
is generally good, but it was a little ungallant 
to disclose that one of the lady-contributors to 
the volume had been a fellow of the American 
Council of Learned Societies since 1044! 
(p. 202). 


There is one aspect of this work which calls 
for more general comment, but the book under 
review is the occasion rather than the heinous 
cause of these observations. We are told in the 
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foreword and introduction that the present 
volume is the result of a symposium held 
during four days in March 1974 at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, and sponsored by the Center for 
Coordination of Ancient and Modern Studies. 
This symposium, like so many others going 
under this description, was presumably neither 
the drinking party which the Greek etymology 
suggests nor the narrowly philosophical dis- 
cussion which can on occasion genuinely 
advance the cause of epistemological clarifica- 
tion (but is very unlikely to promote fresh 
thoughts and genuine accretions to knowledge 
in the fields covered by the present volume). 

I have little doubt, after perusal of this 
ootograph, that the 19 distinguished scholars 
who participated in this four-day meeting had 
interesting discussions and stimulating per- 
sonal contacts. I have some doubt that the 
cause of scholarship and our range of pertinent 
knowledge were materially advanced by what, 
in the nature of things, are surveys and 
definitions of existing information rather than 
penetrating forays into terra incognita. But 
I entertain deep and gnawing doubts that this 
modern notion of symposia, conferences, con- 
gresses, seminars, study-groups (‘ what’s in a 
name ? that which we call a rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet’), collective 
deliberations with world-wide travel, swift 
jets, and expensive hotels—that all these yield 
results even remotely commensurate with the 
expenditure of money, public or private, and 
time. Did Noldeke or Gesenius, S. R. Driver, 
Wellhausen, and Goldziher not manage to 
produce some quite acceptable work by staying 
at home and sitting at their desks? Is true 
scholarship, advance of real moment (at any 
rate in the area covered by these studies), not 
a lonely pursuit ? 

I calculate that the total cost of this small 
symposium (and no doubt it was one of the 
most worth-while of its kind), in terms of 
fares, hotels, ete., must have been at least 
£5,000—without counting the cost of pub- 
lishing the present volume. Can this sort of 
expenditure truly be justified ? 

Not unrelated to this is another scourge of 
the contemporary academic scene, While it is 
undeniable that articles, monographs, and 
books require funds (either from publishers 
or some subsidizing organization) for their 
printing and publication, it 1s becoming more 
common nowadays for their actual writing and 
composition, by scholars in full-time university 
posts, to solicit and to obtain financial support 
‘without which the present work could not 
have been written”. Why on earth should this 
be so in the field of the humanities ? I recently 
saw a book in the area of orthodox Semitic 
philology in which three successive drafts with 
their three respeotive sponsors were acknow- 
ledged. There was a time when it was thought 
that the production of learned treatises was an 
integral part of the duties of & university 
professor. How merciful that Nôldeke did not 
postpone the writing of his masterly Mandaie 
grammar until the establishment of a Man- 
daean Studies Research Council ! : 

No doubt these will be considered somewhat 
contumacious questions, but the time is over- 
due for someone to ask them. However, the 
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present volume should not really be made the 
butt of such strictures which could, with much 
greater fairness, be directed at more deserving 
targets. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


Loren R. Fisner (ed): Ras Shamra 
parallels: the texts from Ugarit and 
the Hebrew Bible. Vol. 11. (Analecta 
Orientalia, 50.) xiij, 508 pp. Roma: 
Pontificium Institutum Biblicum, 
1975. 


The first volume of this considerable literary 
and linguistic enterprise was reviewed in 
BSOAS, xxxvi, 3, 1973, 640-2, where the 
general plan and purpose of the work were 
explained. Since then an excellent and 
detailed discussion of this entire undertaking 
was published by J. C. de Moor and P. van der 
Lugt in Bibliotheca Orientalis, xx xx, 1-2, 1974, 
3-26. The present reviewer finds himself in 
basic agreement with that review article and, 
in particular, with the identification of three 
areas of weakness inherent in this enterprise: 
(a) the bibliographical documentation is at 
times deficient (of course, all of us are apt to 
miss items we ought to have noticed, but in a 
work of this particular nature full biblio- 
graphical coverage is essential); (b) the selec- 
tion for treatment of the various literary and 
linguistic categories is not only arbitrary (as 16 
is bound to be) but is at times confused, over- 
lapping, and insufficiently clearly defined; 
(c) the danger of Pan-Ugaritism, inevitably 
adhering to this project, has not always been 
guarded against. 

These critical points were made in BSOAS 

(1973) and have been strongly underlined and 
substantiated in Bt. Or. (1974). If they were 
true in relation to Vol. 1, they are even more 
apposite as regards Vol. 1. The editor, in his 
introduction, announces that the ‘ content of 
this present volume has been revised from 
some of our previous announcements’. But 
the general format and method of treatment 
have also been varied, and it must unhappily 
be confessed that the change is not for the 
better. In the reviewer's subjective judge- 
ment, the first volume was markedly more 
interesting and added far more to our under- 
standing and appreciation of the Ugaritic 
texis. 
In ch. i, Mitchell Dahood continues his 
study of Ugaritic-Hebrew parallel pairs. 
Leaving aside Dahood's slightly obsessional 
devotion to this subject, I have found this 
section the most interesting, though it is 
inevitably a topic that is severely subject to 
the law of diminishing returns. It is, therefore, 
with à measure of apprehension that we learn 
that the search for these parallel pairs is to be 
continued in Vol. mz. Maybe Professor Dahood 
will yet confound those of us who feel that the 
orange has been squeezed dry. 

Tadanori Yamashita's chapter on pro- 
fessions collects all Ugaritic expressions that 
can conceivably be classified under this head 
and compares them to their Biblical Hebrew 
equivalents. A. F. Rainey does the same for 
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institutional terms (family, civil, and military) 
which he interprets in the widest sense. 

The chapters on literary genres do not, 
I must confess, make any appeal to me (mainly 
by virtue of their vagueness) and I find it very 
hard to state what precisely I have learnt from 
them. The same, alas, must be said of the last 
section (on literary phrases and formulae) to 
whose perusal I had looked forward very 
greatly. It should, however, be stressed in 
fairness to the compilers of these chapters that 
my reaction represents no more than the pre- 
dilections of one reader; others may well 
reach quite different conclusions. 

The third (and, I believe, final) volume is 
scheduled, perhaps somewhat optimistically, 
for 1977. It 1s to contain studies of epithets, 
formulae, and motifs. If this expectation is 
fulfilled, it may well turn out to be the most 
valuable and significant of the three tomes. 
The present reviewer, in his occasional in- 
cursions into the Ugaritic field, has attempted 
to show that these epithets, formulae, and 
motifs represent literary and linguistic devices 
which appear to be common to the phatic 
cultures of the world of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. 

EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


VERONIKA Six (ed. and tr.): Die Vita 
des Abuna Tadëwos von Dabra 
Maryam im Tanäsee. (Verzeichnis 
der Orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland, Supplementhd. 18.) 394 
pp. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Ver- 
lag GmbH, 1975. DM 130. 


This edition and translation of the ‘ Life’ 
of Abunà Tadewos is taken from two MSS 
(with additional notes from a third) photo- 
graphed in 1968 by Professor Hammerschmidt 
on the island of Dübrá Maryam as part of the 
Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft Expedition 
to lake Tana. The period covered by the life 
of Abunii Tadewos spans one of the most 
decisive eras of medieval Ethiopian history. 
The exact dates of Tadewos’s birth and death 
are not stated, but from references to known 
events in the text Dr. Six has been able to 
calculate a date of 1341 or 1342 for his death 
in advanced old age. Tadewos, it is stated, 
knew and met Tüklü Haymanot, Ethiopia's 
most renowned indigenous saint, and ap- 
parently was consecrated by him. As a disciple 
of Takla Haymanot, Tadewos was one of the 
group of monks and nuns entrusted with the 
conversion of the 'Tana region to Christianity, 
leading, in the case of Tadewos, to the founda- 
tion of the monastery of Däbrä Maryam 
(completed c. 1340). This period of rapid 
expansion in the Church coincides with the 
strengthening of political power and the growth 
of the state, in particular under ‘Amdd Seyon 
(1314-44). Though the text is primarily and 
overwhelmingly concerned with ecclesiastical 
affairs directly relating to the life and work of 
Abunä Tadewos, there are occasional references 
direet or indirect to other events and con- 
ditions of the time. We learn, for instance, 
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that the influence of Islam was already being 
felt as far as the south-east shore of lake Tana 
in the composition of the local aristocracy, 
whilst the majority of the population still 
adhered to the old ‘ pagan’ Agaw religion. 
The reader is hard put, however, to find much 
that is not direotly connected with the im- 
mediate position of Abuna Tadewos. It might 
perhaps have been helpful if Six had provided 
a little more detail about the period covered. 
She does indeed supply an outline of the history 
of the period when discussing the dating of 
Tadewos’s life, his relations with Taklä 
Haymanot, and the founding of Dibra 
Maryam. 

Before proceeding to the text and transla- 
tion, Six provides a short discussion and 
analysis of the content and description of the 
MSS. Two MSS are involved, one of which is 
reproduced in a text parallel with the transla- 
tion and notes. The MS is in the same careful 
and clear hand that is responsible for the 
whole text. This version is, however, full of 
inconsistencies and errors over and above the 
usual orthographic variants found in most 
Ethiopic MSS. For the translation, moreover, 
it is often necessary to have recourse to the 
second MS because of omissions, superfluous 
repetitions, and not infrequent cases of 
grammatical misconstruction in the first MS. 
Within the same text there also arise some 
problems of interpretation, particularly in 
drawing up the genealogy of Abunä Tadewos, 
and it becomes necessary on several occasions 
to revise or amplify genealogical charts in 
accordance with the text. Beneath the 
translation itself Six provides a fairly ex- 
haustive apparatus of variant readings, and a 
commentary on the language, subject-matter, 
and Biblical quotations which abound in the 
text. 

It is encouraging to see that throughout the 
whole book a regular system of transliteration 
for proper names, titles, ete., has been care- 
fully and rigorously observed. This does, 
however, lead to at first sight disconcerting 
renderings of familiar names, such as Sawa or 
Séwa, faithfully reflecting varying spellings in 
the text. 

There is one map of lake Tana with a 
detailed inset of the region around Dabrda 
Maryam showing places mentioned in the text. 
For all other places the reader is referred to 
maps in other volumes of the series. Since it 
was evidently possible to reproduce this one 
map, itself copied from another VOHD volume, 
it would have been of some convenience to the 
reader if other relevant maps had appeared 
in this volume as well. 

These, however, are mere details. There is 
no serious criticism of Six's translation, care- 
fully and meticulously annotated as it is. The 
translation is faithful to the original in 
structure and style, as indeed it should be in 
a work of this kind. Not only is this a signifi- 
cant contribution to source material for the 
ecclesiastical history of the period, but it also 
provides something of interest to the student 
of Goe'ez. The language of the text shows one 
or two peculiar features which Six has itemized 
in her introduction. The influence of Amharic 
is felt in the widespread confusion of laryngals, 
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and in particular in the use of the imperative 
of bahld as an exclamatory particle introducing 
direct speech. The main value of a work such 
as this, however, lies in the field of church 
history and thus the history of early medieval 
Ethiopia. 

D. L. APPLEYARD 


THoMas Lerer Kane: Ethiopian 
literature in Amharic. vii, 304 pp. 
Wiesbaden : Otto Harrassowitz, 1975. 
DM 68. 


Dr. Kane’s outline of Amharic literature is a 
pioneering work in the most literal sense. Until 
now we have possessed only some desultory 
sketches, whereas the present work provides a 
systematic and fairly detailed account of 
Amhario writers and their themes and forms. 
The author had very few earlier items of 
secondary literature ! to rely upon and thus 
had to read and digest a very considerable 
number of Amharic oeuvres of disparate 
quality and size and almost invariably complex 
linguistic form. His knowledge of Amharic is 
by itself an achievement of a very high order, 
and the success of his undertaking redounds to 
his credit and to that of his publishers, Messrs. 
Harrassowitz, who have for long rendered such 
signal service to Orientalists. 

Apart from a few earlier writers in Amharic, 
we are here mainly concerned with the period 
from 1941 to 1974 when Amharic literature 
began to flourish. True, these beginnings were 
at times fitful and faltering but they also 
produced some major talents in drama, novel, 
and poetry. 

After & brief discussion of the origin and 
development of Amharic literature (where he 
could rely on some existing models), Kane sets 
out the principal themes of Amharie literature. 
He subsumes his treatment of individual works 
under such heads as ‘love and marriage’, 
education, historical fiction, ‘ reflections of 
traditional culture’, etc. The last chapter, on 
language, contains some extremely valuable 
material but is at times suffused with a slightly 
amateurish atmosphere. The indexes, though 
occasionally imperfect, are all of the greateat 
value. 

In relation to the solidity and impressive- 
ness of Kane’s achievement the shortcomings 
and imperfections are puny: the occasional 
spelling mistake (‘ millennia’ with one n on 
p. 3); some error in Go'oz (as in sdhafe ta’azaz 
where we find, on p. 5, sGhafi) ; a lapsus calami 
in setäñnña adari—not, of course, soldWa 
(p. 45); Ras Kassa's fanotd a'omro has been 
omitted, although it is almost certainly the 
book referred to in footnote 31 on p. 73; 
Afü Worq's Menelik II appears in the biblio- 
graphy but not among the works discussed; 
Gérard (p. 242) has the wrong accent, and on 
the same page fdtha should read fetha; some 
of Tubiana’s relevant writings ought to have 
been listed in the bibliography (the same is 
true of Olga Kapeliuk's contributions), and the 


1 Among these A. S. Gérard, Four African 
literatures, with its most useful biographical 
sketches, deserves particular mention. 
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absence from thet bibliography of my Amharic 
chrestomathy (with 1ts introduction so germane 
to Kane's subject) is certainly odd ; on p. 259 
the character É is missing from Daïññattaw's 
name; and Zawditu, Empress of Ethiopia (not 
Ethiopian), died in 1930 (not 1931). 

There are many similar trivialities which 
could be added to those already mentioned, 
but nothing can affect the abiding merit of 
Kane’s present work. At a time when so 
much ephemeral and meretricious writing on 
Ethiopia finds a ready publisher, it is truly 
heartening to welcome a book that is based 
on solid knowledge of a very difficult and 


complex language, on wide reading, and on an , 


understanding of the Ethiopian ambience. 

A research student of mine, now working on 
the subject of ‘ tradition and social change in 
Amharic fiction ’, has found Kane's treatment 
of the important novel Adáfros deficient in 
several respects. He may well be right, but 
the very fact that Kane has ploughed through 
this extremely difficult piece of fiction and 
devotes many pages to it shows his remarkable 
grasp of Amharic as well as his appreciation of 
the complexities of style, narrative, and 
subject-matter. It is only those who have 
never essayed this particular literary genre 
who ean olaim to be innocent of error. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


WiLLiAM F. MACOMBER: A catalogue of 
Ethiopian manuscripts microfilmed for 
the Ethiopian Manuscript Microfilm 
Library, Addis Ababa, and for the 
Monastic Manuscript Microfilm 
Library, Collegeville. Vol. 1: project 
nos. 1-300. [i], ix, 355 pp. College- 
ville, Minn.: Monastie Manuscript 
Microfilm Library, St. John’s Abbey 
and University, 1975. $8.50. 


The present volume represents the first 
tangible result of a project first conceived in 
1970 by Abuna Tewoflos. Its intention was to 
preserve on microfilm the many thousands of 
Ethiopie manuscripts kept in church and 
monastic libraries throughout Ethiopia. All 
these treasures have been suffering from 
inadequate housing and eare and are exposed 
to damage and other hazards. 

The Monastic Manuscript Microfilm Library 
at St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minne- 
sota, set out on this vast undertaking with the 
active collaboration of the Ethiopian ecclesi- 
astical and academic authorities and raised a 
considerable sum of money for the purpose. 
The actual microfilming activities began 
towards the end of September 1973 and were 
at first limited to institutions in or near 
Addis Ababa. This means that the vast 
treasures of the Ethiopian countryside are as 
yet virtually untapped, though some filming 
has been carried out in Wollo province. By 
February 1975, the date of the preface to the 
present volume, microfilms of some 1,550 
manuscripts had been received. I am unable to 
say whether this project continues in the 
present circumstances in Ethiopia. 
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The greatest problem connected with an 
enterprise of this nature 18 judicious selection. 
There is absolutely no point wasting scarce 
resources on filming vast numbers of psalters, 
magical scrolls, and similarly hackneyed 
material. The guidelines which the College- 
ville authorities have recently established seem 
to me eminently sensible, and Dr. Macomber 
and his colleagues will, I trust, be able to 
enforce them : 

(a) all MSS older than a.p. 1700 are to be 

microfilmed ; 

(b) all MSS containing valuable historical 
notes or miniatures of artistic merit 
should be included ; 

(c) "n paca unknown works to be 


med ; 

(d) unpublished works of mtrinsic worth of 

which fewer than five MSS are pre- 
served outside Ethiopia. 

The present volume, containing a brief 
description of 300 MSS, is intended as a first 
instalment to be followed by further volumes, 
each describing 300 MSS. Apart from the 
actual descriptions, we are given seven 
indexes, covermg dated and undated MSS, 
hbraries, subject-matters, miniatures, Ethio- 
pian titles of MSS, and a general index. -~ 

The information contained in the desorip- 
tions derives from two sources : (a) Macomber's 
inspection of the microfilms; (b) notes by 
Dr. Sergew Hable Sellassie concerning the: 
name and location of the library, Ethiopian 
title, and principal contents. 

The problems with which Macomber was 
faced were truly prodigious, and he deserves 
the gratitude of all éthiopisants for accomplish- 
ing his task so speedily and so well. It is, 
however, impossible to establish the age (and 
many other relevant details) of an Ethiopie 
MS on the basis of a microfilm. The texture of 
the material, the quality and colouring of the 
ink, erasures, and many other important . 
facets can only be confidently ascertained by 
inspection of the original This counsel of 
perfection was in this instance incapable of 
fulfilment. Hence, even in the case of dated 
MSS, we do not know whether they represent 
originals or copies—and such copies frequently 
even imitate the ductus and scriba] peculiarities 
of the origmal. 

For these and other reasons the dating of 
MSS has to be treated with the utmost 
caution. Macomber is, of course, aware of 
some of these hazards and of the risks in- 
volved. This is not a catalogue m the great 
classical tradition, but this in no way 
diminishes our indebtedness to the compiler 
who is right in saying that, if he had attempted 
to produce the ideal catalogue, ‘this first 
volume would never have been published ' 
(p. vi). Of course, there are errors in transcrip- 
tion, dating, identification, translation, eto. 
Emperor Haile Sellassie was neither Emperor 
in 1924 nor did he carry that name, but it 
would be churlish to list these and other 
imperfections in detail. 

I understand that Dr. Getatchew Haile has 
now joined the project and this should mean 
a most welcome accretion of strength to a 
projeet that deserves to be continued as long 
as resources last and co-operation with the 
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Ethiopian authorities on the spot can be 
maintained. 
EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


ZEWDE GABRE-SELLASSIE : Yohannes IV 
of Ethiopia: a political biography. 
(Oxford Studies in African Affairs.) 
xii, 337 pp. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1975. £9.50. 


Following the fall of Emperor Tewodros at 
Magdala in 1868, Ethiopia lapsed into a 
disarray similar to that of the ‘ Era of the 
Princes’ which Tewodros had worked so hard 
to end once and for all. Out of the intense 
rivalry that followed, Yohannes IV emerged 
victorious and, over a period of 17 years, ably 
and methodically welded together modern 
Ethiopia much as we know 1t today. By the 
time of his tragic fall at the Battle of Metemma 
(1889) at the hands of the Mahdists, Yohannes 
had left & united and greatly expanded 
Ethiopia for his successors to consolidate and 
modernize. 

Ironically, the reign of Yohannes has been 
the era of modern Ethiopia most neglected by 
historians of the Western academic tradition. 
In part this may be due to the fact that 
European consciousness rather than internal 
considerations has primarily determined priori- 
ties in the academic study of Ethiopian, indeed 
African history. Tewodros had attracted 
considerable European attention by engaging 
the forces of Lord Napier at Magdala. Menelik 
too had attracted great attention and con- 
siderable respect by not only engaging but 
decisively crushing a well equipped modern 
European army, that of the Italians, at the 
Battle of Adwa (1896). Yohannes, on the 
other hand, devoting his efforts to reuniting 
‘the core region’ and reclaiming peripheral 
territory from immediate neighbours, had 
never engaged the Europeans on the scale of 
Magdala or Adwa. Consequently, he has had 
a more shadowy status in Western historio- 
graphy. It comes as no surprise that it should 
be Dr. Zewde Gabre-Sellassie, an Ethiopian 
scholar and a descendant of the Emperor at 
that, who redresses the balance with a work 
that will very likely remain an authoritative 
study of Yohannes and his period for a long 
time to come. 

The book is sub-titled a political biography, 
highlighting the fact that it deals primarily 
with the 17 years of Yohannes’s reign. The 
introductory chapter deals among other things 
with the Ethiopian idea of the nation state, the 
physical environment, the economy, the notion 
of imperial authority, and the legacy of 
Tewodros. The author's elucidation of the 
Ethiopian idea of a nation state is well worth 
quoting for this is a point over which many a 
Western or Western-trained scholar of Ethiopia 
has often stumbled: ‘the idea of the nation- 
state evolving over a lengthy period is singu- 
larly inapplicable to Ethiopia. [The central 
theme of Ethiopian history] has been the 
maintenance of a cultural core which has 
adapted itself to the exigencies of time and 
place, assimilating diverse peoples. ... The 
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Ethiopian state in its historical setting was 
not a compact political unit, but rather a 
loose association of semi-autonomous states 
connected with a central kingdom through the 
sporadic payment of tribute and the rendering 
of military service in time of emergency’ 


(p. 1). 

With this introductory background, the 
author gives an account of the struggle for 
power that followed the death of Tewodros in 
1868 until Kassa of Tigre was crowned as 
D id Yohannes IV of Ethiopia in January 

The story of the reign of Yohannes, as the 
author has reconstructed it, is a story of in- 
cessant struggle against internal rebellion and 
foreign aggression all compounded by petty 
feuding, double dealing, betrayal, and outright 
treachery relieved only by the magnanimity of 
&u emperor whose simple faith in human 
nature at times bordered on naivety. Zewde 
tells this story in scrupulous detail and with 
massive documentation mostly from un- 
published and published documentary sources 
in several languages emanating from Western 
Europe, Egypt, the Sudan, and even Jeru- 
salem. 

Zewde's account of Yohannes's struggle 
with foreign powers deals first with Egyptian 
ambitions in Ethiopia; Khedive Isma‘il of 
Egypt had in 1872-5 ‘ completed the encircle- 
ment of Ethiopia’ (p. 55). This fired the 
Khedive’s ambition and caused him to invade 
northern Ethiopia where he suffered two 
severe defeats in quick succession; the second, 
fought at Gura in 1876, ought to be one of the 
more memorable victories of Ethiopian forces 
against any foreign invasion. 

The Egyptian threat did not, according to 
Zewde and contrary to the assertions of some 
other writers, help to rally Ethiopians against 
a common foe. The emperor therefore, having 
checked the threat of foreign aggression, had 
to turn his attention again to the reunification 
of the central region. Muslim leaders had 
often rebelled with the encouragement of their 
co-religionists abroad. Christian leaders too, 
most notably Menelik of Shoa, were in- 
subordinate. Menelik was forced to submit in 
March 1878. Thus the last important challenge 
to the power of Yohannes within Christian 
Ethiopia was removed. Considerably more 
difficult than the military subjugation of his 
rivals or of rebels was Yohannes’s religious 
unification of the central region. He believed 
this to be a precondition for a lasting political 
reunification. To Yohannes religious unifica- 
tion meant not only turning back the tide of 
Islam but also checking Catholicism and 
eradicating heresies within Ethiopian Chris- 
tianity itself. The zeal with which the emperor 
pursued the cause of religious unification has 
often laid him open to charges of fanaticism on 
the part of many observers both foreign and 
local. Zewde, who disagrees with such charges, 
goes to great lengths to exonerate the emperor 
(especially p. 99) and to adduce extenuating 
circumstances for actions that appear over- 
zealous. ‘In a period of internal chaos and 
external aggression ’, Zewde tells us, ‘ it would 
be dangerous, if not foolhardy, for a ruler to 
encourage groups that were contributing to the 
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division of the country ...' (p. 99). This 
represents only the subjective views of 
Yohannes and his sympathizers. What the 
author does not appear to question, strangely 
enough, is whether the charges of religious 
intolerance have any meaning at all in 
the context of nineteenth-century Ethiopia. 
Throughout the well-documented parts of 
Ethiopian history, religious conflict and in- 
tolerance both within Christianity and vis-à-vis 
Islam have been very much the rule rather 
than the exception. Neither the virulence of 
the anti-Islamic invective of ‘Amdä Seyon’s 
and Zar’a Ya‘qob’s chronicles of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, nor the rape and 
destruction inflicted by Ahmad Grañ and his 
cohorts on Christian Ethiopia in the sixteenth, 
nor indeed the anti-Catholic sentiments of 
many of the Gondarine kings thereafter attest 
that religious tolerance has ever been the forte 
of the Ethiopian polity. Tewodros, Yohannes’s 
close predecessor, had not distinguished himself 
for tolerance of differences of opinion, religious 
or other. It is important to set the record 
straight where it has been distorted, but it 
seems needless to resort to far-fetched argu- 
ments to exonerate Yohannes of charges that 
are anachronistic. 

Having consolidated the central regions of 
the empire, Yohannes was able to turn his 
attention to the south and west. In this, he 
made use of his two powerful vassals, Menelik 
of Shoa and Ras Adal of Gojjam (later named 
Takla Haymanot), thereby keepmg them 
occupied. In 1881 Yohannes further affirmed 
the legitimacy of his unified and expanded 
empire by securing four bishops from 
Alexandria. 

The events of the 1880’s, as the author 
points out, need to be put in the context of the 
events of the whole region of the Nile Valley. 
No one would dispute this. However, Zewde 
carries the precept too far by meticulously 
enumerating trivial as well as significant 
diplomatic moves of the powers and describing 
the mission of even ephemeral envoys. This 
tendency to get lost in extraneous detail is 
particularly noticeable m the chapters dealing 
with the Adwa Treaty of 1884, the first en- 
croachments of the Italians, and the relations 
of Ethiopia with Italy and the Mahdia. While 
the minutiae are not objectionable in them- 
selves, one often wonders how much relevance 
they have to a ‘political biography’ of 
Yohannes. 

The Adwa Treaty considerably increased 
Yohannes’s power and prestige by returning 
Bogos to his domain and gaining him, among 
other benefits, free and unrestricted transit 
through Massawa. His power and prestige grew 
even more when in January of 1887 Yohannes’s 
troops won what Zewde calls the Triple Victory 
in three far-flung regions all within the space 
of a few weeks. Takli Haymanot defeated the 
Mahdists at Qallabat, Ras Alula crushed 
Italian forces at Dogali, and Menelik subdued 
Harar. Zewde dwells at some length on the 
last of these to show that primary credit for 
reclaiming the eastern highlands for the 
Christian empire should go to Yohannes, not 
to Menelik as has generally been assumed. He 
cites evidence from Ethiopian sources (Heruy, 
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Alaga Lamma, and Ras Imru) to show that 
Menelik was responding to explicit orders from 
Yohannes when he took over Harar and that 
he later turned over the spoils of war to the 
emperor. Elsewhere too Zewde shows that 
Takla Haymanot and Menelik were little more 
than Yohannes’s lieutenants in their ex- 
pansionism. 

The author’s treatment of the final phases 
of Yohannes's career leaves us somewhat 
unsatisfied. Despite a whole chapter entitled 
* The crucial decision °, that 18 the decision to 
engage the Mahdist forces at Metemma, the 
course of the battle is treated almost casually 
in a rather brief paragraph on the last page. 
It 18 almost as if the author did not wish to 
dwell on a battle which led to the defeat and 
decapitation of someone he so greatly admires. 

It is also somewhat puzzling that the author 
does not give us more insight and information 
than he does on the characteristics of Yohannes 
as a person. Except for the recurring repudia- 
tion of charges of fanaticism, there are no 
personal glimpses nor any revealing anecdotes. 
Yohannes's generals and associates also remain 
shadowy. Even the incomparable Alula is no 
more than a name with an appropriate Foreign 
Office reference except for & few fleeting 
glimpses such as the time when he turned the 
tide of battle by personally charging into the 
mêlée and fighting on to victory on foot after 
the loss of his horse (p. 178). Not much is said 
about the personality of Ras Waldé Mikael, a 
noted rebel enshrined to this day in folk-songs 
of highland Ethiopia. 

In part, some of the weaknesses of the book 
can be attributed to the sources that the author 
used or more accurately to those he did not 
use. While his excellent bibliography lists 
& number of published and unpublished 
Ethiopian sources, there is little evidence in 
the book that he has used them to any great 
extent (except for Heruy's works). Oral 
tradition, which for the reign of Yohannes is 
extremely rich, seems to have been little 
tapped.  Folk-lore, and particularly folk- 
verse, which at the very least could give us the 
Ethiopian image of Yohannes and the Ethio- 
pian view of the events of his reign, is cited 
only once. It is symptomatic of the European 
bias of this work thai in an otherwise useful 
appendix on biographical data, more than 
two-thirds of the entries are about non- 
Ethiopian personalities. The reliance on 
foreign archives and other foreign sources is 
very heavy indeed. Necessarily, the point of 
view is basically foreign. But then this is true 
of the works of far too many Western or 
Western-trained historians of Ethiopia—and 
indeed of much of the rest of Africa. Source 
material tends to determine the history one 
writes irrespective of one’s national origin. 

The diversity of foreign sources introduces 
inconsistencies and inaccuracies in transcrip- 
tion and transliteration of persona] and 
geographical names. Professor Edward Ullen- 
dorff, in a brief but judicious and informative 
preface to the book, rightly points out that the 
imperfections cannot entirely be ascribed to the 
diversity of European sources used. At the 
same time, one can understand the difficulties 
of the author given the absence of an ortho- 
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graphic convention of any wide currency 
among Ethiopianist scholars. 

The weaknesses mentioned should not be 
allowed to detract from the many merits of 
Zewde's book. The amount of factual material 
amassed by Zewde in this underinvestigated 
period of Ethiopian history, and his careful 
documentation and thoughtful judgement 
make his work useful and informative. There 
can be no doubt that in this book Zewde has 
broken some fresh ground. Much of the 
material he presents will be new to many of 
his readers and some of it will be new to his 
fellow-historians of Ethiopia. New or old, the 
information that we find in this book has 
never before been presented on such a scale 
and with so much documentation. Both the 
specialist and the general reader are indebted 
to Zewde for giving us such a welcome aid to 
the study of this important but previously 
negleoted era of Ethiopian history. 


ABBAHAM DEMOZ 


EDWARD ULLENDOREF (tr): The auto- 
biography of Emperor Haile Sellassie I : 
" Mylife and Ethiopia’ s progress’, 1892— 
1937. (School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London.) xxxii, 
337 pp., front., 7 plates. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1976. £6. 


By any standard of judgement the 58-year 
reign of Ras Tafäri as Regent (1916-30) and as 
Emperor Haile Sellassie Í (1930—74), in addi- 
tion to being one of the longest, was also one 
of the most momentous in the 3,000-year 
history of Ethiopia. It marked the consolida- 
tion of the Empire with the return of Eritrea 
and Ethiopia's re-emergence on the Red Sea 
and its greatly increased importance in world 
politics. While political reforms during the 
second part of his reign fell far short of the 
expectations of foreign observers and the pro- 
gressive political elements which the Emperor 
had done so much to bring into being, they yet 
produced a transformation of the political 
system he had inherited. But there can be no 
doubt that Haile Sellassie’s persistent vision 
and policy contributed considerably to 
strengthening the image of Ethiopia as the 
symbol of collective security and resistance to 
colonial aggression, thereby eventually con- 
ferring upon her the role of à principal pillar 
of the Organization of African Unity. 

The publication of Haile Sellassie I’s auto- 
biography should, therefore, constitute an 
event of unusual significance for those who 
would probe into the forces and the meaning 
of the influences moulding the movement for 
collective and regional security. Though the 
existence of a manuscript written in England 
during his exile in Bath had been talked about 
for a long time in circles close to the Emperor, 
the original Amharic version was not printed 
until 1973, with * Bath, England, 1929, the 
Year of Grace” (Ethiopian Calendar)—which 
corresponds to February 19037— appearing at 
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the end of the foreword. It has taken, how- 
ever, Professor Edward Ullendorff’s extra- 
ordinary industry and high scholarship to give 
us this felicitous, yet most faithful, translation 
into English with almost as many pages of 
his own footnotes. These in many cases amount 
to invaluable annotations and identifications 
of persons, places, and events referred to in 
the Amharic text of the Emperor’s auto- 
biography. The translator’s preface and 
particularly his introduction of some 16 pp. 
are also most valuable contributions to an 
understanding of the text. 

The volume is more of a mémoire than an 
autobiography. There is no evidence that the 
account written in 1937 was taken up for 
reconsideration or revision during a span of 
more than three decades; and, therefore, there 
is no insight drawn from the second and much 
more significant half of the Emperor's 58 years 
(1916-74) as Head of the Government of 
Ethiopia. 

This volume does, however, deal with the 
intricate manoeuvres by which Haile Sellassie I 
rose to the position of Regent, King, and 
Emperor and the manner in which he succeeded 
in consolidating his power. This process was 
accompanied by the development of two other 
trends. On the one hand, there was the long- 
term build-up of Italian power in East Africa 
leading to the attack at Walwal (1934), the 
Italo-Ethiopian War (1930-6), and the 
Emperor’s appearance at Geneva (June 1936). 
The other development consisted in the 
formation (1906) and gradual evolution of an 
Anglo-French-Italian front culminating in the 
conference at Stresa just after the attack at 
Walwal and in the Hoare-Laval proposals just 
after the outbreak of the Italo-Ethiopian War 
(1935) which, in the end, succeeded in frus- 
trating the Emperor’s hopes for assistance 
from the League of Nations. The reader will 
have in the forefront of his mind the manner 
and extent to which the autobiography 
provides and denies insights to these three 
critical areas. 


The material of greatest interest to the 
historian is the account of young Tafari 
Makonnen’s entry and emergence into power 
in the closing years of Menelik’s reign, and 
during the subsequent years when the Empress 
Taytu, Ras Tassáma, and Lij Iyasu dominated 
the political scene, followed by the period of 
his Regency with the Empress Zawditu, 1916 
to 1930. 

But before coming to this period it is 
important to recognize, although it does not 
appear clearly from his own account, that 
young Täfäri Mákonnen was very much the 
product of the fact that his father made his 
career in Harar. 

In many ways Harar was unique among the 
provinces of the Empire. It was not only vast 
in size, but also most heterogeneous in popula- 
tion. It contained the largest number of 
merchants and traders of different nationalities 
outside Addis Ababa. Its territory bordered 
on the colonial possessions of France, Britain, 
and Italy. Because of the day-to-day problems 
connected with the fact that the pastoral 
population of all three colonial territories were 
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dependent for their livelihood on seasonal 
migration to the province of Harar, their need 
to foster trade with the rich hinterland 
necessitated the establishment of consular 
representatives in Harar more than anywhere 
else in the Empire, outside the capital. 
Furthermore, during the governorship of Ras 
Makonnen a large number of the young 
intelligentsia, savants, and celebrated theolo- 
gians were drawn to Harar. The city thus 
developed into the most cosmopolitan centre 
outside the capital and indeed as the gateway 
to foreign cultural and commercial influences. 
There could be no better training ground for a 
young Governor than Harar. Dajazmatch 
Tafdri’s basic attitudes and approach to 
government and administration were firmly 
formulated in Harar and prepared him for ail 
the vieissitudes of his later responsibilities. 

We must also recall the fact that the Roman 
Catholic missionaries, who had been established 
in Shoa and the Galla territories, had moved to 
Haror towards the closmg years of the 
Egyptian domination when they were expelled 
from the heartland of Ethiopia by the explicit 
orders of Emperor Yohannes in 1879. Sub- 
sequent to the evacuation of Harar by the 
Egyptians and its incorporation into Ethiopia 
in 1887, they were allowed to remain in Harar, 
although prohibited from returning to their 
former areas of activity in the rest of Ethiopia. 
Harar became the only truly outward-looking 
foreign-influenced area of Ethiopia. Here the 
young son of Ras Mäkonnen passed the 
formative years that so deeply influenced his 
subsequent outlook and his sensitivity to 
foreign affairs in the climactic years of the 
regency and the Imperial reign. It is not 
surprising that Ras Täfäri as Regent con- 
tinued a close association, until 1936, with 
those who shaped his development, such as 
Monseigneur André Jarosseau (Abba Endrias), 
not only in foreign matters but also in internal 
affairs and reform. 

The importance of Harar as Ras Táfári's 
base of power does not sufficiently emerge 
from the pages of the autobiography. After 
the death of his father, in 1906, the motivating 
force of his life was to gain the governorship 
of Harar which he eventually attained in 1910. 
His early experience remained dominant 
throughout his life in shaping his attitude and 
particularly the mage of himself and his work 
that he sought to inspire outside Ethiopia ; 
it also provided the basis and means for his 
gathering about himself a following that 
always included nearly all the elements in 
Ethiopian society which were mostly drawn 
from Harar and had been exposed to foreign 
education provided by the missionaries. When 
the young Tàfári appeared on the political 
scene of Addis Ababa in 1916, he brought with 
him the experience of six years of responsibility 
as Governor in Harar and of the group of 
administrators and military officials which had 
formed around him there. 

The Emperor’s description of the political 
events during the last quarter of 1916, which 
led to his election as Regent and Heir to the 
Throne, does much to correct the widespread 
impression that he was a ruthless actor and 
the creator of his own success. In actual fact, 
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the ministers and the dignitaries at the Court 
made him their choice in the belief that he was 
malleable and manageable or even timid. 

Gabra Heywat Baykadafi, one of the young 
Ethiopians who had returned from Europe 
around 1908 and left the country once again 
for the Sudan about 1911, has given us an 
assessment of the political personalities in 
Ethiopia at that time. He refers to Dajaz- 
match Tafari as ‘the darling of the Shoans’ 
who ‘enjoys also the sympathies of all the 
nation ’, but he adds that ‘ he is, however, too 
young yet to act independently’. And then 
concludes with the remark: ‘ still, if not for 
the present, in the future Tafari may have an 
important part in the history of his native 
country ’.+ 

Only five years after this prescient comment 
the ministers, military leaders in the capital, 
and officials in the Palace decided, by reason 
of Lij lyasu's indifference to advice and 
extravagant personal life, to stage a coup and 
chose young Tafari to be the Regent and Heir 
to the Empress. They knew that Dajazmatch 
Tafari had gamed general sympathy as a 
vietim of Lij [yasu’s brusque action in cutting 
him off from his base in Harar and transferring 
him to the governorship of Kaffa. They were 
sure they could trust him as against Lij Lyasu. 
Moreover, at the very moment of their choice, 
Lij Iyasu was in Harar seeking to build up his 
position among the Muslims and the Somalis 
of the south-east. This made Dajazmatch 
Tafari even more useful as a principal figure 
in the coup, since he could call on his own and 
his father's, Ras Makonnen’s, Harar-based 
army in the move against Lij Iyasu. 

Moreover, in the opinion of the ministers 
the choice of Dajazmatch Tafim appeared to 
constitute the least threat to the newly-won 
powers which they had enjoyed during the 
chaotic 1910—16 period. Once chosen for the 
position of eminence as Regent, the young 
Ras Tafári succeeded within 18 months in 
dismissing the very ministers who had made 
him Regent and proceeded to enhance his 
power-base by extending his direct authority 
over the provinces of Balle and Wollo (both 
adjoining Harar) and subsequently over 
Gojjam and other regions. 

In eonsolidating his power he was, however, 
concerned as to the image he would create, 
particularly in the outside world and to a 
lesser degree among his own countrymen. The 
method adopted to attain his objectives during 
the earlier phase of the Regency and later, on 
his assumption of kingship in 1928, consisted 
in creating & situation where he could profess 
& reluctance to assume the very powers which 
he had urged and orchestrated others to 
demand for him. These taotics called for the 
exercise of infinite patience, an exquisite sense 
of timing, and, on occasion, the employment 
of devious stratagems. 

Consequently, the reader cannot but regard 
the account of his dismissing the ministers in 
1918 (pp. 59-60) and of his assumption of the 
kingship (pp. 154-5) as not only fascinating 


1 Central Records Office, Khartoum—Sudan 
Intelligence 1911: Gàbrá Heywat Baykadaii : 
* Ras Tassama and the future of Abyssinia '. 
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but also disingenuous. At the same time, it is 
only fair and proper to note that he believed 
throughout his long career, and many of his 
closest advisers agreed, that he alone could 
secure and maintain the power to accomplish 
his plans and programmes for his country. 
Throughout we note his concern and sensitivity 
for his Image, especially in the eyes of foreign 
observers, as a constant thread. This concern 
reveals itself in a general preoccupation with 
presenting the best possible face to history and 
m his attention to form rather than substance. 
Thus he makes only the most fleeting and 
fragmentary references to internal rivalries, 
personalities, events, and to the seven abortive 
attempts to unseat him during the period of 
the Regency and the first years as Emperor 
down to 1936, the closing year of this volume. 
Only rarely does he attribute any significance 
to the role which others played in diplomatic, 
political, economic, legislative, and con- 
stitutional developments. The autobiography 
reproduces, in extenso and without comment, 
the speech of the principal draftsman of the 
first constitution of Ethiopia, lauding it as an 
achievement of His Majesty without precedent 
in history. As for economic, social, political, 
and legislative developments, this preoccupa- 
tion with form rather than substance is revealed 
m the depressing enumeration of trivialities of 
accomplishment, such as the establishment and 
design of a national flag, national uniforms, 
national decorations, the composition of a 
national anthem and the Tdfdri Military 
March, visits of foreign royalty, and the 
introduction of the railway, the automobile, 
the motorcycle, and the aeroplane (pp. 65-76). 


The autobiography is similarly deficient in 
its exposition of the genesis and development 
of the Italo-Ethiopian War. For example, 
not sufficient attention is given to the long- 
term build-up of Italian forces in Eritrea and 
in Somalia, prior to the attack at Walwal in 
the Ogaden. While he speaks of the notorious 
treachery of Däjazmatch Haile Sellassie 
Gugsa, at the outbreak of the war (pp. 246-50), 
he glosses over the fact that he had already 
received an explicit warning from Nagadras 
Wadajo Ali who had made a special trip to 
Addis Ababa to urge the Emperor to take 
immediate action. The Emperor's only excuse 
for his failure to act is the naive explanation 
that he could never bring himself to believe 
that & grandson of the Emperor Yohannes 
would defect to the Italians. There is no 
discussion on the considerations which led 
him, in each instance, to select the various 
eommanders on the northern and southern 
fronts, or of their particular weaknesses and 
strengths. Nor does he assign deserved credit 
to the outstanding accomplishments of 
numerous military leaders (e.g. the heroic 
death of Fitawrari Alamayydhu Goshu is not 
mentioned), save in exceptional cases, such as 
Dajazmatch Afa Warq (p. 239), Fitawrari 
Gwangul Kolase (p. 242), and very briefly of 
some achievements on the northern front. 

No explanation is given as to why no 
medical service whatever was provided at the 
northern front till the Emperor himself moved 
to Ashànge (pp. 270-1). There is no adequate 
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discussion of the logistic problems in supplying 
both the northern and southern fronts. 
Regarding the northern front, while the 
Emperor states that 90% of the rifles held by 
the soldiers 'who were holding defensive 
positions in the Shire and Tambien regions ' 
were antiquated, more than 40 years old 
(p. 267), he does not explain the decision to 
furnish virtually all the available modern 
weapons and equipment on the northern front 
to the forces led by Dajazmatch Haile Sellassie 
Gugsa and Ras Mulugeta. Consequently, 
because of the defection of the former and the 
defeat of the latter, effective military resistance 
on the critical northern front virtually col- 
lapsed when these few modern weapons fell 
into Italian hands so early m the campaign. 

No explanation is given as to why, despite 
overwhelming odds, the southern front was 
able to hold out until after the departure of 
the Emperor into exile. This achievement was 
the more remarkable in that Dajazmatch 
Gabrd Maryam on the Sidamo front, Dájaz- 
match Abbaba Damtäw on the Ogaden front, 
and Dàjazmatch Báyyána Mared on the Balle 
front were able to bring off significant successes 
following the disintegration, at the outset, of 
the forces of Ras Dasta on the right flank of 
the southern front. 


Unfortunately, it is in the field of foreign 
affairs, which is so central to the position of 
Haile Sellassie I in history, that the Auto- 
biography is most distressingly deficient. Here, 
in particular, that same personal concern for 
his image and reputation, already discussed, 1s 
particularly disturbing. This preoccupation 
emerges, for example, in the disproportionate 
emphasis he places on his first visit to Europe 
in the mid-1020's to which he devotes no less 
than 40 pp. as against the 12 pp. concerned 
with the above-mentioned enumeration of 
internal accomplishments. Yet it is precisely 
in this area of foreign affairs, with which Haile 
Sellassie T was at all times so closely con- 
cerned and upon which his standing in history 
must rest, that the most perplexing of 
omissions, silences, and enigmas arise. 

In the historic and critical period preceding 
the outbreak of the Ttalo-Ethiopian War there 
is no mention whatever of the Laval-Mussolini 
Agreement of January 1935, or of the Stresa 
Conference of April 1935, both so fateful in 
their consequences for Ethiopia. À three-poge 
recital of the provisions of the Hoare-Laval 
Plan of December 1935 follows a cryptic one- 
sentence allusion to the Anglo-French-Italian 
negotiations in Paris in August of that year. 
There is no account of his attempts, on the 
eve of the conflict, to elicit moral 1f not political 
support in the United States, or of the 
Emperor’s reaction to the ‘ Olympian’ rejec- 
tion by the United States government of his 
appeal to the Kellogg-Briand Pact (see p. 221, 
n. 22 of Ullendorff), or of the cancellation, 
imposed by Secretary of State Hull, of the 
coneession granted to the Standard Vacuum 
Oil Company. Similarly, the Autobiography 
passes in silence over the resolute hostility, 
throughout the conflict, of both Switzerland 
&nd the Geneva-based International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross. Yet the Emperor was 
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intimately involved im all of these problems 
and fully aware of the interests at stake. 

Most perplexing of all is the faiure to 
explain the circumstances and forces that led 
him to entrust the fate of Ethiopia to the 
League of Nations, & resolute course of action 
which has assured him his place im history. 

The volume is replete with assertions of the 
Emperor’s faith in the League of Nations and 
its principles. Yet he was acutely aware of the 
obstacles to collaboration with that organiza- 
tion and of its internal power struggles, as well 
as of the reluctance of local Ethiopian leaders 
to surrender to the League the initiative in 
taking action against Italian designs on 
Ethiopia. The pro-Italy bloc of members of 
the League was powerfully assisted by Joseph 
Avenol, the Secretary-General, who per- 
sistently sought to deflect any sympathies 
away from support of Ethiopia and to reinforce 
Italian manoeuvres. In this campaign he 
relied heavily on Pilotti, the Italian Assistant 
Secretary-General, and on Aloisi, the Italian 
Chief Delegate. From the moment when he 
first brought the attack at Walwal to the 
attention of the League, at the end of 1934, 
the Emperor was constantly faced by 
manoeuvres within the Council and the 
Secretariat to by-pass the League. During 
the long period 1934-6, both the British and, 
in particular, the French Ministers in Addis 
Ababa were exerting every effort to dissuade 
the Emperor from persisting in his pro-League 
diplomacy. All these stratagems attained 
their peak durmg the months of January- 
March 1936, when the military campaign was 
reaching its culmination, with the introduction 
of asphyxiating gas. This was also the time 
when the League’s programme of sanctions 
broke down completely. Finally, such a 
mystical faith in a basically hostile organiza- 
tion was scarcely compatible with the percep- 
tive nature which had demonstrated a unique 
capacity to exploit the weaknesses and 
strengths of rival interests. Yet the Auto- 
biography sedulously passes over all these 
problems and considerations in silence. 

Why, then, did the Emperor, by flying in 
the face of his own realism and by ignoring 
these obstacles and manifestations of hostility 
within the League, persist in hanging the fate 
of his Empire on the subterfuges of a recalci- 
trant and impuissant organization ? 

That determination cannot be ascribed to 
ignorance, on the part of the Emperor, of 
these many pitfalls and intrigues, for he was, 
in fact, deeply suspicious by nature and 
surprisingly well-informed, through intelli- 
gence channels, of the prospective moves by 
his adversaries. One of these channels was 
covering internal developments, and the other, 
in a period when cryptographic and security 
systems were less rigidly controlled, the 
messages sent to and from the foreign diplo- 
matic missions in Addis Ababa. Moreover, 
Haile Sellassie was endowed with a powerful 
and instantly triggered memory. 

One is, therefore, reduced to conjectures in 
attempting to explain his persistence m 
entrusting Ethiopia’s fate, as a manifestly 
lost cause, to the League of Nations. These 
are enigmatic gaps in the autobiography, 
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especially in an area where his main historical 
reputation rests.? Two factors, among others, 
might be mentioned, He must have remained 
convinced that the corridors of the Palais de 
la Paix alone afforded him the opportunity 
of disrupting the formidable Anglo-French- 
Italian front that had emerged from the 
Conference of Stresa in 1935 and, in particular, 
of slowing down and eventually reversing 
British co-operation in that front by offermg 
an acceptable formula to the anti-appease- 
ment sector of British political thought. 

Another factor could well have been that 
basic facet in his character, previously men- 
tioned, i.e. a preoccupation with form rather 
than substance—in this case, a reliance upon 
the form and text of the Covenant of the 
League rather than its reality. This weakness 
is shared, it may be noted, by many other 
societies in the Middle East, where enactment 
of laws 18 held to be more significant than 
enforcement of the same, and repeatedly led 
the Emperor, in international as well as in 
internal affairs, to minimize the significance of 
particular events and thus to respond tardily 
only after their implications had become 
apparent. A striking instance of this pre- 
occupation 1s revealed on p. 208 where the 
Emperor attributed the timing of the Italian 
attack at Walwal to the impending visit of the 
Crown Prince and Princess of Sweden. 


This recital of omussions, of injustices, 
deviousness, frailties, and of failures to respond 
swiftly and sensitively to current changes taking 
place in Ethiopia and the world, should not 
blind the reader to the ultimate fact that 
Haile Sellassie I had become a world-wide 
figure and symbol of our times. History will 
remember him for his lone struggle against 
Fascism and imperialism, for his defence of . 
small nations against the ambitions of the 
powerful, and for his determined if desperate 
call to the conscience of the world at the 
Tribune of the League in Geneva. Had he not 
been available at the time of the Liberation, 
thanks to the asylum given him by Britain, 
and had he not himself personally participated 
in that campaign of hberation, Ethiopia would 
almost certamly have fallen asunder, as indeed 
16 now threatens to do without him. However 
grievously he may be reviled by proponents of 
the present régime, the fact is that without 
him Ethiopia with Eritrea would not be in 
existence today, given the forces deployed 
against Ethiopia from abroad during the 
period of his reign. Had his resolute struggle 
against imperialism in the end not been 
rewarded by the consolidation of Ethiopia's 
independence and territorial integrity, the 
cause of self-determination and independence 
in Africa might not have progressed as far as 
it has today; nor would Ethiopia have been 
able to be in the forefront of the movement 
culminating in the Organization of African © 
Unity. 


* Compare the Emperor’s appeal to the 
League, in 1926, to ward off an Anglo-Italian 
partitioning of western Ethiopia involving the 
waters of Lake Tena and the Blue Nile 
(pp. 124-45). 
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Had he not persisted in defence of collective 
security at Geneva, the United Nations 
Charter might not perhaps have reflected some 
of the lessons learned from the downfall of the 
League of Nations. 

Any consideration of these great achieve- 
ments and relative failures that crowd the 
record of the first half of Emperor Haile 
Sellassie's long period of power make us the 
more grateful to Edward  Ullendorff for 
translating this volume of the Emperor’s 
Autobiography which holds so many lessons for 
those to whom the Amharic version must 
remain & closed book. Indeed, quite apart 
from the technical achievement involved in 
translating the syntactically complex Amhario 
into a sensitive rendition in English, the 
translation is of great value to the Amharic 
reader as well-—thanks to the immense labour 
involved in devising footnotes explanatory of 
personalities and events. 

Ullendorff’s excellent bibliographical notes, 
as well as the extensive index and the map at 
the end of the book, are most valuable addi- 
tions which are lacking in the Amharic text. 
Finally, the magnificent production of the 
English translation by the Oxford University 
Press presents à great contrast to the austerity 
displayed in the publication of the original 
Amharic version. 

It is to be hoped that Ullendorff may be 
persuaded to undertake the translation of the 
second volume of the Emperor's Autobiography, 
covering the period down to the liberation of 
Ethiopia (1937-41). As for the remaining long 
and immensely fertile if crucial period, pre- 
ceding the recent downfall of the régime, one 
ean only hope that those possessing direct 
knowledge of the role of the Emperor in this 
period may come forth with their recolleotions 
and assessment of this unique personality in 
the history of our times. 

The tragedy for the historian is that there is 
no report of the existence of any volume 
covering the period 1941 to 1974 which is, 
after all, the most crucial period of his reign. 
Indeed, the middle of this period represents the 
apogee of the contribution made by Emperor 
Haile Sellassie, virtually without any challenge 
to his authority. Then, with the beginning of 
the 1960's, the process of his politieal and 
physical decline begins and, finally, ends in the 
tragic humiliation which darkened his last 
days—until the announcement of his mysteri- 
ous death on 27 August 1976. 

ZEWDE GABRE-SELLASSIE 


W. N. Mepuicorr and others (ed.) : The 
Italo-Ethiopian dispute, March 21, 
1934-October 3, 1935. Edited by W. N. 
Medlicott, Douglas Dakin and M. E. 
Lambert. (Documents on British 
Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. Second 
Series, Vol. xiv.) lax, 790 pp. Lon- 
don: HMSO, 1976. £16.50. 


This is the first of three volumes containing 
documents relating to British policy in the 
Italo-Ethiopian conflict of 1934 to 1936. The 
present volume begins with the Foreign Office 
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seeking a general settlement of Anglo- 
Ethiopian: frontier problems as well as of the 
oft-recurring Tana dam project. The Walwal 
affray of December 1934 effectively stymies 
all these efforts and finds the Foreign Office 
actively engaged in attempting to promote a 
settlement, principally through the League of 
Nations, acceptable to both Italy and Ethiopia, 
while the former became increasingly and in- 
exorably set on the military conquest of the 
latter. The object of British policy was the 
avoidance of conflict with Italy which was 
likely to disturb the recent Stresa accord and 
weaken the anti-Nazi front. The documents 
vividly describe British initiatives, including 
the proposed cession of territory in British 
Somaliland and the Ogaden to Italy and of 
the port of Zeila to Ethiopia. Two factors 
emerge with great clarity: the ambiguous, 
indeed cynical, attitude of M. Laval, on the 
one hand, aud the whole-hearted devotion of 
the British publie to the ideals of the League 
of Nations, on the other. The present instal- 
ment closes on the eve of Italy's invasion 
early in October 1935. 

The 850-odd pages of this volume, splendidly 
edited by three scholars of international 
reputation, contain & narrative of absorbing 
interest. The story never flags, and the 
immediacy of the authentic documents pro- 
duces & tension and sense of participation 
which no conventional historical account can 
achieve. The heroes (Emperor Haile Sellassie, 
Anthony Eden, Sir Robert Vansittart, Sir 
Sidney Barton) as well as the villains (Mussolini 
and, to some extent, Laval) emerge in the most 
remarkable chiaroscuro. Of the dozen or so 
principal dramatis personae, Anthony Eden 18 
seen to possess both strength and wisdom; 
Vansittart wields a forceful pen and comes 
across as the powerful personality he so 
obviously was; Sir Sidney Barton, the British 
Minister at Addis Ababa, though isolated and 
far from the real scene of action at the operative 
time, shows great courage and good judge- 
ment; Sir John Simon and Sir Samuel Hoare 
appear in a much better light at this stage than 
their subsequent reputations would suggest; 
Sir Eric Drummond, the British Ambassador 
at Rome, is not unaffected by the atmosphere 
in Italy and the bluster emanating from the 
Palazzo Venezia; Mr. R. I. (later Sir Ronald) 
Campbell and Mr. G. H. (later Sir Geoffrey) 
Thompson, at that time diplomats of inter- 
mediate seniority, reveal remarkable know- 
ledge of the situation as well as sturdy common 
sense; Laval is always devious and never 
trustworthy; and, finally, Mussolini emerges 
not only as the bombastic menace that he was 
but also as the victim of his own temperament, 
unable to move away from the brink when it 
was clearly in his interest to do so. 

The only disturbing feature of this excellent 
book is the absence of &n index of names (not 
mitigated by the summary list of all the 667 
items included), Such an index is really 
de rigueur and would also have allowed a 
collation of personal and geographical names 
which now appear in many divergent forms 
(such as Heruy, Afework, etc.) and may not be 
recognized as identical by the uninitiated 
(e.g. Moggadicio [sic] for Mogadiscio or 
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Mogadishu—p. 118). I would plead with the 
learned editors and HMSO to append a com- 
prehensive index to the projected third and 
final volume and thus render their work 
infinitely more accessible and valuable. 

And one other, much more minor, grumble : 
there are some odd spelling patterns in some 
of these documents. As it seems likely that 
the editors have tacitly correoted misspellings 
found in the original documents, one wonders 
why some oddities have been retained. Thus 
‘forgo’ in the sense of ‘abstain’ is almost 
always spelt 'forego' (pp. 68-9, 86, 455 et 
passim), yet 'foresce' appears as ‘ forsee’ 
(p. 323). ‘ Tenor’, though admittedly derived 
from OF tenour, 18 also spelt thus (pp. 490, 
648). Why? I imagine that ‘to avoid pre- 
cipitated hostilities’ (p. 470) should read 
‘ precipitate’? And ‘ inacceptable’ (pp. 454, 
668) for ‘ unacceptable’ betrays influence by 
the Italian inaccettabile Qt appears only in 
despatches from Rome). 

It was an excellent idea to print here as an 
appendix, for the first time I believe, the 1935 

affey Report on the subject of British im- 
terests in Ethiopia. This judicious document, 
despite some minor errors of fact, can still be 
read with profit more than 40 years later— 
mutatis mutandis. 

A few random observations: Tafari Makon- 
nen (later Emperor Haile Sellassie) became 
Governor of Harar in 1910 and not ' after the 
death of the Emperor Menelik ’ (p. 3). 

In Sir Eric Drummond’s negotiations with 
the Italians, the latter frequently inveigh 
against the iniquity of Abyssinia’s original 
admission to the League of Nations (e.g. p. 68). 
Yet the British Ambassador does not seem to 
be aware of the fact that that admission was 
sponsored by Italy and opposed, at any rate 
at first, by the U.K. Sir Eric Drummond is 
also not quite accurate (p. 86) 1n referring to 
Italians deseribing Ethiopians as ‘a black 
race’, At a later stage (p. 455) he transmits 
Italian press comments that ‘ Anglo-Saxons 
despise coloured races, Italy does not. The 
Ethiopian conflict 18 not one of colour but of 
civilization ’. Cf. on this point Daniel Waley’s 
recent book (BSOAS, xxxix, 3, 1976, 648). 

It is an odd feature of this colleotion 
of despatches, telegrams, correspondence, 
minutes, etc., that the Italians repeatedly 
refer to the aggressive designs of the Abyssinian 
chiefs (e.g. pp. 99, 105-6, etc.) who are alleged 
to act independently of the Emperor who is 
said to have little control over them. This 
wilful misreading of the situation, pointed out 
by Sir Sidney Barton (and no doubt also by 
Enrico Cerulli, the greatest authority on 
Ethiopia), does not seem to have been brought 
to the notice of the Palazzo Chigi. 

Although Sir Eric Drummond had for many 
years been Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations, he does not appear to have been in a 
position to answer effectively any of Mussolini's 
wild accusations against Abyssinia (e.g. p. 279). 
In the hght of all these missed opportunities, 
it is & relief to come across Mr. Eden’s strong 
and resolute telegrams printed on pp. 282, 
288-9, ete. Some of Sir Eric’s comments on 
the situation were remarkably wrong-headed 
and at variance with the policy of HMG (see 
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p. 299), butit was fortunate that his despatches 
were annotated and minuted by men of the 
calibre of Mr. G. H. Thompson (p. 302). 

At times one comes across an astonishing 
naivety in the highest quarters; thus Gir 
Samuel Hoare, the new Foreign Secretary 
(June 1935), was confident that a man of 
Signor Mussolini's ilk would be impressed by 
the fact that Sir Samuel * had a large number 
of friends m Italy ’ (p. 327). 

In contrast, it is refreshing to find a terse 
minute by Mr. Eden commenting on a descrip- 
tion of Ethiopia as being ‘ grotesque '— It is 
well to remember however that though 
Abyssinia may be “ grotesque " it is not she 
who contemplates violating the Covenant. 
A.E’ (p. 350). Nothing could be more to the 

oint. 

One of the descriptive gems included in this 
volume is a brief note from Mr. Charles Peake 
to Mr. Wiliam Strang: '[Laval] lunched at 
the American Embassy this morning (July 18, 
1935) when he was in great spirits, declaring 
that there would certainly be no war between 
Italy and Abyssinia as France would not 
tolerate it, in conclusion of which little speech 
he blew his nose on his table napkin '. 

In the light of Emperor Haile Sellass:e's 
famous speech to the League of Nations in 
1936, complaining of the nations’ refusal to 
sell him arms (Autobiography, 306-7), it is 
interesting to read Mr. G. H. Thompson’s 
minute of 20 August 1935: ‘ The departmental 
feeling is, I believe, that Abyssinia should be 
allowed to order arms & munitions of war in 
this country ...’ (p. 512). Plainly the depart- 
mental feeling did not prevail. Yet the same 
enlightened Mr. Thompson is able to write, 
barely 20 days later, of conditions m Ethiopia 
being ‘ more barbarous than those prevalent 
in the Middle Ages’ (p. 590). Alas, that was 
before the horrors in Germany, Italy, and 
Spain had unfolded (or, indeed, the recidivistic 
recent events in Ethiopia). 

In taking leave of this first volume, one is 
eagerly looking forward to the publication of 
the remaining two parts dealing with the Italo- 
Abyssinian war. The editors deserve our 
gratitude. 

EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


Eran KOHLBERG (ed.): Jawämi ädäb 
al-süfiyya and ‘Uyub al-nafs wa-muda- 
watuha, by Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Sulami (d. 412 nz.) (The Max 
Schloessinger Memorial Series, Texts, 
1.) 28, 124, [7] pp. [Jerusalem]: 
Jerusalem Academic Press [for the] 
Institute of Asian and African Studies, 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
1976. 

Safi handbooks of recommended conduct. 
(adab) appeared early on in the development 
of Muslim mystical literature, and it seems 
odd, at least to me, that these two basie 
treatises of al-Sulami (d. 412/1021) should have 


so long been without an editor. The genre was 
already well established (Muhüsibi e£ al.), as is 
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clear from the formulaic diction employed 
here: e.g. wa-min dhälika ma addaba bihi/ 
fa-min adabihim/fa-min ‘uyüb al-nafs/fa-min 
‘uyübihä/wa-mudäwätuhä, ete. The actual 
rules adduced exhibit the content of the 
prophetical Sunna, hardly surprising since no 
specimen of this literature antedates the great 
usül controversies connected with the doctrinal 
innovations of Shäfñ‘i (d. 204/820). Tech- 
nically the Süfi edab adds nothing to the 
hadith literature, might in fact be regarded as 
retrograde, from the point of view at least of 
its perfunctory isnäd structure. Of some 
interest is al-Sulami’s care to guard against 
antinomian tendencies in Süfism, to which 
particularly the conclusion of the Jawüm:' 
bears witness (Arabic pagination 67-8). 

The Arabic genre might be described as 
lying between the ' Knigge' (der gute Ton) 
and the pious admonitions of a work like the 
Theologia Germanica (sixteenth century), or 
perhaps even the Imitatio Christi (fifteenth 
century), most especially those chapters in the 
first part of the latter entitled ‘ Thoughts 
helpful in the life of the soul’, e.g. prudence 
m action, avoiding idle talk, resisting tempta- 
tion, zeal in amending our lives, etc. The tone 
1s popular and the style paradigmatic, an 
appropriate illustration of the reaction in 
Islam to the intellectualism of theologians. 
That such was the part played by ai-Sulami 
is suggested also by his identification as 
tradent of two very popular, probably in- 
authentio, works ascribed to al-Zuhri (d. 124/ 
742) on asbüb al-nuzül and naskh (GAS, x, 283, 
674; cf. Wansbrough, QS, 180, 198-9). 
Practical piety and reductive theology may 
have been traditionally associated with 
al-Sulami, whose approach to the mystical life 
may be contrasted with that of, say, Ibn 
‘Arabi or even al-Ghazali. 

Dr. Kohlberg's edition of these two works 
is exemplary, takes notice of manuscript 
variants, and provides ample bibliographical 
data and a terse but adequate introduction to 
al-Sulami's place in the literary tradition. In 
view of the interest currently shown in Süfism 
by non-Arabists, a translation of these short 
treatises would undoubtedly be welcome. 


J. WANSBROUGH 


AXEL Havemann: Rv’dsa und qadr: 
Institutionen als Ausdruck wechselnder 
Kréfteverhdlinisse in syrischen Städten 
vom 10. bis zum 12. Jahrhundert. 
(Islamkundliche Untersuchungen, Bd. 
34. [vii] 268 pp. Freiburg im 
Breisgau: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 
1975. DM 38. 

This is an interesting and useful study of 
certain historica] phenomena which have not 
hitherto received detailed consideration: the 
emergence of new urban institutions, unknown 
to the classical Islamic state, viz. the office of 
rais and the ahdath, i.e. the civilian armed 
bands, which acquired a great deal of political 
power in the Syrian cities from the fourth/ 
tenth to the sixth/twelfth century. In the 
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same period, an old institution developed in 
an unusual way when ruhng dynasties were 
established by qadis in the coastal towns of 
Tripoli, Tyre, and Jabala. 

The book opens with a statement of the 
problem to be investigated, and an assessment 
of the primary sources. These are for all 
practical purposes two only: Ibn al-Qalànisi's 
Dhayl tarikh Dimashq, and Ibn al-‘Adim’s 
Zubdat al-halab min tärikh Halab. The author 
discusses two modern studies bearing on his 
subject: the articles by Claude Cahen, 
‘Mouvements populaires et autonomisme 
urbain dans l'Asie musulmane du moyen âge ', 
published ‘im Arabica, v, 3, 1958, vi, 1, 3, 
1959, and E. Ashtor's earlier article, ‘ L'ad- 
ministration urbaine en Syrie médiévale, 
published in Rivista degli Studi Orientali, 
xxxI, 1-3, 1956. 

The body of the work falls into three parts. 
The first (pp. 12-73) deals with the organiza- 
tion of the Islamic town, and surveys its 
topography and institutions. This part, which 
is essentially a compendium of data from 
modern secondary sources, serves as a back- 
ground to the author's own research, which 18 
presented in the remainder of the book. The 
second part (pp. 74-149), dealing with the 
origin and development of the urban move. 
ments, consists of, first, a marshalling of the 
data provided by the chronicles—data which 
are reasonably abundant for Damascus and 
Aleppo, much sparser for other Syrian towns. 
This careful chronological listing of information 
with source-references is itself a valuable aid to 
work in the field. The author then goes on to 
analyse and interpret the data, showing always 
a scholarly caution in drawing conclusions 
from such deficient materials. He seeks to 
clarify the social origins of the *w'asa? and the 
ahdath, their relations with other social groups, 
and the links between the new and the 
‘classical’ urban institutions. The book is 
thus an important contribution to the social 
ond politieal history of the region and period. 

The general picture which he draws is of the 
evolution of the ru’asä’ and ahdath from being 
the agents of local resistance to an external 
&uthority to becoming institutionalized colla- 
borators with the régimes that arose in Syria 
during the fifth/eleventh century. In the 
coastal towns, the gddi-led movements had a 
similar origin, but resulted (notably in Tripoli) 
in the establishment of independent rulers. 
The sixth/twelfth century saw the end of these 
adumbrations of urban autonomy. The con- 
quest of the littoral by the Crusaders closed the 
brief episode of the gadi-dynasties ; the unifica- 
tion of Muslim Syria by Zangi and Nür al-Din 
installed a firm and centralized régime, in 
which the agents of the ruler, particularly the 
shikna, maintained public order and security 
in the towns. This process is briefly described 
in the third part of the book (pp. 150-6). 

Two or three observations may not be out of 
place. A study which was not available to the 
author but which is relevant to the circum- 
stances in which the new institutions arose is 
the unpublished University of London Ph.D. 
thesis by Mustafa Ali Mustafa Hiyari, The 
Arab tribal amirates of the Fertile Crescent 
358-490/969-1097 (1975). It is curious that 
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the author does not seem to have used Nikita 
Elisséeff's magisterial study, Nir ad-Din: 
un grand prince musulman de Syrie aw temps 
des croisades (1967), where there is, for example, 
material on the urban offices discussed in the 
present work. Elisséeff also suggests a signifi- 
cant difference of perspective. In Havemann's 
view, the war against the Franks stood at the 
centre of Nür al-Din's policy (p. 154), whereas 
Elisséeff asserts (more correctly in this 
reviewer's opinion) that ‘Le règne de Nir 
ad-Din n’a pas été avant tout un règne de 
politique militaire axé sur la lutte contre les 
Croisés” (Nur ad-Din, 902). On another 
point, Havemann rightly observes (p. 152) 
that the Zangid policy of administrative 
centralization was carried further by Saladin 
and the Ayyübids. One might add that the 
Mamlük sultans brought it to its logical con- 
clusion with the final elimination of the 
Ayyübid principalities in Syria, the delegation 
of power everywhere to their own Mamlüks, 
and the administrative control of grants of 
igtä* (the key financial function) by the 
sultan's chancery and army office in Cairo. 

An appendix lists the ru'asa' in Damascus 
and Aleppo, and gives chronological summaries 
of events in these and other Syrian cities. 


P. M. HOLT 


ANDREAS TIETZE (ed. and tr.) : Mustafa 
‘Ali's description of Cairo of 1599. 
(Osterreichische Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften.  Philosophisch-historische 
Klasse.  Denkschriften, 120. Bd.; 
Forschungen zur islamischen Philo- 
logie und Kulturgeschichte, Bd. v.) 
177 pp., 89 plates. Wien: Verlag der 
Osterreichischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, 1975. S 720. 


The ‘ Description of Cairo’ (Hälät al-Qahira 
min al-‘adat al-zühira), a late work of the 
well-known sixteenth-century Ottoman littera- 
teur and historian Gelibolulu Mustafä, known 
as ‘All, is here published for the first time, in 
an exemplary edition and with no small 
magnificence, under the aegis of the Austrian 
Academy of Sciences. It comes as a welcome 
first-fruit of Professor Tietze's recent return 
to Vienna and, it is to be hoped, as an augury 
of the restoration of the city of Meninski and 
von Hammer to its rightful place as a leading 
centre of Turkish and Ottoman studies. 

‘Ali first visited Cairo in 976/1568 in the 
retinue of Lale Mustafa Paga. He did not 
return until almost the end of his life; then, 
in the summer of 1008/1599, he spent ‘ one or 
two months’ there while on the way to take 
up an appointment as financial intendant of 
Jidda. He died in the latter place, probably 
early in 1600. 

The work, which contains a preface, an 
introduction dealing with the pre-Islamic 
history of Egypt (wisely omitted by the 
editor), and two principal chapters on the 
* praiseworthy’ and ‘blameworthy’ aspects 
of Egypt (the second chapter is significantly 
longer than the first), is completed by an 
epilogue, which contains much valuable in- 
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formation on the viceroys and the Ottoman 
‘establishment’ in late sixteenth-century 
Egypt, and an appendix, which is given over 
to a virulent attack on the black eunuchs, 
whom he holds responsible for the decline of 
Egypt in the years between his first and second 
visit. The text has been established from the 
three accessible surviving MSS (F, E, and S), 
the editor providing an introduction, transla- 
tion, and transhteration-text. By making use 
of an ingenious typographie convention, the 
text is displayed on the page in such a way as 
to illustrate *Álr's use of rhyming prose. In 
addition we are given large and splendidly 
clear plates of S and of four variant pages in F. 

The ‘ Description”, as a work of belles- 
lettres, makes a curious impression. In a 
high-flown language, at times scabrous and 
scatological, at times malignant with fierce 
indignation, ‘Ali looks on Cairo and its works 
much in the spirit of Swift observing the 
Yahoos. Interspersed with this anecdotage, 
there is much valuable historical information 
on the changing nature of Ottoman rule in 
Egypt in the last decades of the sixteenth 
century, which useful complements the 
sources which are already well enough known 
to Arabists or Ottomanists. 

The surviving MSS of the ' Description’, 
in their relationship to each other and to the 
lost * original’ MS, raise a number of problems 
which have been thoroughly explored by the 
editor in his introduction, but which may be 
taken further. The three MSS utilized are all 
to be found in the libraries of Istanbul; one 
more, which we may call Q, was known to 
exist in Cairo in the 1880's, but has now 
disappeared. Of the surviving MSS, F, copied 
in Sha‘bän 1034/May—June 1625, is ‘ not only 
the oldest copy, but one that has preserved an 
early stage of the text'; S, copied in 1040/ 
1631, and E, copied in 1159/1746, derive from 
‘a more complete version of the autograph '. 
Thus far Tietze. The stemma which he has 
constructed for F, S, and E posits the existence 
at one time of a further four MSS, which are 
now lost (one of which, of course, may have 
been our Q). For convenience’ sake we may 
designate these by the sigla a, a', B, and B'. 

By employing these sigla we may amplify 
Tietze's stemma (p. 9).1 

In constructing this stemma, Tietze has 
relied on the following observations or assump- 
tions concerning F, S, and E. 

There are no significant differences between 
S and E. 

E handles the text more freely [? than S], 
shortening and making numerous small 
changes. 

S and E both go back to a copy fi', perhaps 
made from the ‘completed autograph’ B, in 
which the copyist had inadvertently * skipped ' 
a page (part of ii, § 22). 

Consequently, Tietze states, ‘ in our edition 
of the text all three versions were used, but 
preference was given to F wherever possible °. 

I am reluctant to differ from the argument 
of so distinguished an editor, but it would 
appear that two observations may be made on 
his argument concerning the relationship of 
the surviving MSS. 

1 See p. 393. 
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l. Tietze assumes that the copyist of F 
faithfully copied the ‘lost’ a', and that the 
lacunae in F, when compared with S and E, 
derive ultimately from the hypothetical ‘ in- 
complete autograph ' a. This, as I demonstrate 
below, very probably was not the case. 

2. ‘ Rakhshan's copy’ a’ was made (colo- 
phon of F < a') between 11 and 20 October 
1699, yet it contains tho ‘ dedicational note to 
the work, apparently a kind of blurb [sic]’, 
which, Tietze states (p. 8), was written ‘ soon 
after ‘Ali's arrival in Jidda, namely between 
November 9th and 18th, 1599’, i.e. between 
three and four weeks after the actual copying 
of a’ (cf. p. 25 and n. 2). It follows that F 
either represents the complete text as it 
existed as late as mid-November, or is an 
abridgement of it. 

Let us here recapitulate the last few months 
of ‘Alj’s life. He arrived in Cairo in Muharram 
1008/July-August 1599, remaining there for 
‘one or two months’, towards the end of 
which he wrote the * Description". On 1 Rabi‘ 
I 1008/21 September 1599 he was already 
working on one of the last pages (cf. his 
remark at F 63v — translation, p. 76). Shortly 
afterwards ‘Ali left Cairo for Jidda. "Travelling 
by ship between Suez and Jidda he was busy 
writing his last work, the well-known Mawï‘id 
al-nafa' is, in which he asks Mehemmed TII to 
make him governor of E . By III Rabi‘ I 
1008/11-20 October 1599 *Ali's slave Rakhshan 
had written & clean copy of the ‘ Description ’, 
which must have been the presentation copy 
a' for Gazanfer Aga, to which the dedication 
(a note now at the head of the text of F) was 
added between 9 and 18 November 1599. One 
must assume that the dedicatory copy was 
then rapidly despatched to Istanbul. Finally, 
according to Tietze, some time between then 
and his death, which occurred * probably early 
in 1600’, ‘Ali is assumed to have added the 
material common to E and S which does not 
appear in F; that is to say, he produced the 
hypothetical f. 

At this point we must return to Tietze's 
Stemma. Given the above, there is surely no 
binding proof to be adduced from it that a 
and, by extension, a' were incomplete versions 
of the later-completed B. If F is (as it certainly 
is) less extensive than S and E, it none the less 
could have come to be so through the operation 
of two mutually exclusive and quite different 
sets of circumstances. 

The first of these would derive from the 
proposition that F is a faithful copy of a', and 
derives directly from a, with the material and 
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textual changes in E and S being merely 
interpolations by & later hand. One may 
conjecture that the additional material was 
added to a copy (i.e. B) which was made after 
'Áli's death (? by Rakhshan). If this proposi- 
tion could be proved—and the nature of the 
extra material in E and S suggests that this is 
highly improbable—then of course only F can 
be relied on, and S and E must be ignored. 

The second hypothesis which I would like 
to advance is that F is an abridged copy of the 
lost * complete autograph ’ B, the existence of 
which Tietze posits, but which could have 
been written in Cairo, before F (i.e. a = p). 
This hypothesis removes the illogicality of 
‘Als having dashed off in great haste the 
‘ Description ° and having then proceeded to 
the composition of the Mawa‘id, subsequently 
returning, in the last weeks of his life, to add 
two extra sections to the ‘ Description ', which 
by that time had already served its purpose by 
being sent off post-haste to Istanbul as a 
present for his influential patron. Political 
ambition, after that, could take him m one 
direction only, which was to do what Tietze 
tells us he did: complete in haste the Mawa'id, 
& work which was intended to bring him under 
the direct eye of the Pádishah and to secure 
for him the coveted and profitable governor- 
ship of Egypt. 

Further support for this hypothesis is pro- 
vided by a consideration of the ' suppressed ' 
passages which do not appear in F. These are 
text pp. 138, I. 56 to 151, 1. 39 and 165, 1. 28 to 
172, |. 7 (== translation, pp. 57-66 and 75-9), 
ie. the entire text of the final (fiftieth) and 
longest section of the second chapter, which 
deals with the disordered state of the military 
forces in Egypt, and the unfitness for office of 
recently-appointed high functionaries, and the 
section of the epilogue on the viceroys of Egypt 
which treats of those appointed under the 
reigning sultan. 

Thus the text of F must represent an 
abridgement of the complete ‘ original’ MS, 
omitting what for obvious political reasons 
could not be ineluded in the presentation copy 
to Gazanfer Aga from which F derives: 
a politically highly charged and critical 
account of the viceroyalty of Egypt under 
Mehemmed III. The suppressed part of the 
epilogue opens with a strong indictment of the 
sultan: the ‘lack of interest of sultan 
Mehemmed for the high positions ' (padzsah-i 
cthan olan Sulfan Mehemmed Hanın manasib 
ahvalina vuküfdan istignäsr halett) allowed the 
grand vizier Sinän Pasa to foist the incom- 
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petent Serif Mehmed Paga on him as governor 
of Egypt. ‘Alf continues with a set of derisory 
verses directed against Hizr Paga, the successor 
to Serif Mehmed Paga, and with a Swiftian 
denunciation of the high official Sekrän Hasan 
Paga for drunkenness and sodomy, and of the 
güdi of Cairo, Yahyü Efendi, and the im- 
portant ‘alim, Huseyn Efend:, for incom- 
petence and bribery. In F, on the other hand, 
this lengthy indictment is replaced by a brief 
and mildly laudatory notice of the last two 
viceroys, indication, surely, that F derives 
from the complete autograph. 

If this reasoning is accepted, we may con- 
struct an alternative to Tietze’s stemma, and 
make the following observations. 

l. There was no ' incomplete ' autograph. 

2. ' Rakhshan's copy’ a’ was copied from 
an unabridged MS, which we may call af, and 
which included the passages now found only in 
E and S. From af was made what we may 
now designate as * Rakhshan’s abridgement ', 


Q. 

3. S and E need not derive independently 
from f'. Given the dates of copying of S 
(1630-1) and E (1746), it is perhaps more 
likely that E was copied from S. This further 
hypothesis eliminates the need for the lost and 
hypothetical f' with the ‘skipped’ page. 
S may now be regarded simply as a (? the) early 
copy of af, in producing which the ‘ skipped 
page’ was inadvertently omitted. | 

4. af or a! may = Q. 

The revised stemma which I tentatively 
propose is ?, 

We thus reduce the number of 'lost' or 
hypothetieal MSS from four to two, of which 
one may have been Q, and also are able to 
provide a more straightforward account of the 
completion of the work during the last months 
of ‘Alt’s life. It is to be hoped that the ' lost’ 
Q may eventually be rediscovered, and the 
cloud of uncertainty which hangs over ‘Ali’s 
Cee work be thereby further dis- 

ersed. 

A little further light may be shed on the 
prior history of F. Tietze expends (p. 8) much 
energy in attempting to identify the place at 
which it was written (see his stemma, supra). 
His extensive search for ‘ Caglayan’ and its 
village Karacalar, which takes him from the 
environs of Mar‘ag to those of Belgrade, may 
be wound up if we examine the ill-written 
colophon (F 66v, plate LxxxIx) more closely 
and read as the terminal letter of that obscure 
toponym a vestigial gàf. Immediately the 
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possibilities flood in: Gokbilgin, Furukler, 70, 
130, 134, 159 offers us a nominal four locations, 
all bearing the name Çaglayik, and respectively 
in the vicinity of Kavalla, Karmabad, Kirk 
Lilisa, and Yanboh (although I suspect that 
the last three are one and the same place, 
ie. the Caglayik which is shown (German 
General Staff, Turkei 1: 500,000 (1940)) as a 
village olose to the frontier with Bulgaria, 
approximately 40 km. north-north-east of 
Kırklareli). All—or both--these localities 
possess dependent villages of the ‘ Karaca . . .’ 


type, but from this mélange there stands out 


one Karacalar, which is dependent on the 
Caglayik grouped with Kavalla and San 
Sa'bàn in the lists of the Rumelian yamak 
settlements for the years 1586-1642. Con- 
firmation of this is provided by Redhouse, 
s.v. Chaghlayiq, ‘a town and district on the 
lower part of the Qara-Su, which separates the 
provinces of Adrianople and Selanik (the 
Tzagliak of the maps)’, and by the Selanik 
viláyeti salnámesi 1324, 479 ff.—Caklayik—by 
which time, at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the place had sunk to the level of a 
village. In the early seventeenth century, 
however, it must have been a small administra- 
tive centre, to the vicinity of which, by some 
chance, at least one of the manuscripts from 
Gazanfer Aga’s library had migrated, within a 
quarter-century of its owner’s execution. 

To return to the text itself, some observa- 
tions on points of detail may be made. 

p. 34 ef passim: the cundi cavalry are an 
especial target of ‘Ali’s satire.  Tietze's 
translation of the term—‘ cavalry’ (p. 34), or 
‘ the [Egyptian] cavalrymen’ (p. 51), together 
with his definition of them as (p. 12) ‘ the 
equivalent of the sipahis in the Turkish lands ' 
and ‘the feudal cavalry of Egypt’ surely 
misses the point that what ‘Ali is here 
describing are either the Mamliik begs or their 
turbulent, unruly, and ill-dressed members of 
their households; ef. the reference to them as 
Hirak (p. 52, translated incongruously as * hill- 
billies'— the retainers) and as individuals 
eligible to be käshifs or multezims (p. 54)—the 
begs themselves. 

p. 57, n. 54: the muhäfaza begleri (? = the 
kapudans of Alexandria, Damietta, and Suez, 
cf. Shaw, Ottoman Egypt, 184) are wrongly 
identified with the musfahfezün-i kal‘e-i Misr, 
the pseudo-Janissary corps which was en- 
trusted with the defence of the citadel of 
Cairo. This body of men are in fact referred 
to quite correctly by ‘Ali as merdumän-i 
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hasa’ir (i.e. hisar erleri) on p. 66, cf. text, p. 150, 
1. 9 


To ‘Ali’s extended notice of some of the 
more prominent or notorious sencak-begis of 
Egypt at the time of his visit (pp. 58 ff.), one 
may add to p. 58, n. 59, the biographical 
notice of Piri Beg by Professor Holt, no. 80 in 
his list (‘ Beylicate”, BSOAS, xxiv, 2, 1961, 
241 — Studies in the history of the Near East, 
1973, 207). Osman Beg (p. 50) is possibly the 
same as Holts no. 101, ‘Uthmän Khattat. 
One may note the miscellaneous origin of the 
sancak-begis of Egypt at this time: the office 
had not yet become what it was to be in the 
seventeenth century, a preserve of the 
Mamlüks. 

p. 70: ‘Ali’s attribution to Hä’in Ahmed 
Paşa of an Albanian origin, if correct (cf. Pecevi, 
Tarik, Istanbul, 1282/1865-6, 1, 28) removes 
the motive of ethnic (Caucasian) solidarity 
with the Mamlüks, which is commonly 
accepted (cf. Holt, Egypt and the Fertile 
Crescent, 48) as prompting his revolt against 
Süleymàn I. 

p. 80: ‘AH b. Abi Talib was no prophet! 

O. J. HEYWOOD 


Gustave E. von GnuNEBAUM: Islam 
and medieval Hellenism: social and 
cultural perspectives. Edited ... by 
Dunning S. Wilson. (Collected Studies 
Series.) [xii, 420] pp. London: 
Variorum Reprints, 1976. £13.50. 


Professor von Grunebaum was a prolific and 
very provocative author. There are in his 
writings very few lines one can read with 
indifference or even equanimity. At once 
erudite and exasperating, he moved with 
remarkable facility from the most meticulous 
philological analysis to often extravagant 
sociological formulations. The present collec- 
tion illustrates perfectly the range and quality 
of his scholarship. The 20 essays, from five to 
54 pp. in length and published between 1937 
and 1970, appear together as witness to his 
abiding concern with the Hellenistic legacy in 
Islam. That theme is more or less consistently 
represented throughout, though it may be 
observed that eight at least have already 
appeared in volumes of the author's works, 
and that inclusion here of ch. ix (‘ Le concept 
de classicisme culturel") is really gratuitous, 
since an expanded English version had ap- 
peared in Modern Islam (UCLA, 1962), 73-96. 
However, this collection is divided into three 
parts: ‘Social and general” (five chapters), 
‘Cultural’ (nine chapters), and ‘ Literary’ 
(six chapters), reproduced photographically 
and with (only) their original pagination. The 
volume is both a tribute to the man and a 
most welcome aid to every student of Islam. 

The Leitmotiv throughout is the dependence 
of Islam upon Hellenistic (occasionally 
Hellenic; there seems to be some confusion in 
the first essay) forms as mediated by Chris- 
tianity. It is quite extraordinary, at least to 
me, how von Grunebaum managed (durmg his 
entire scholarly career) to ignore, or at best to 
relegate to unobtrusive footnotes, the im- 
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portance of the Rabbinic legacy in Islam. That 
the forms and substance of Hellenistic thought 
were as firmly fixed there as in eastern 
Christianity, need, after the studies of Lieber- 
man, Tcherikover, Hengel, Daube, Good- 
enough, Neusner, Fischel, et al, hardly be 
argued. How to explain the significance in 
Islam of the Law, the formulation of Sunna, 
the emphasis upon textual integrity of 
scripture, etc., without reference to Rabbinic 
Judaism ? It seems to be a fact that for 
von Grunebaum Islam was an internal Arab 
affair, forged in the peninsula before the 
period of expansion, and more rather than less 
intact upon its encounter with the outside 
world, where, of course, there were far more 
Christians than Jews. That is probably too 
simple and possibly unfair, but I cannot 
otherwise understand the author's assessments 
of cultural contact/convergence/collusion, etc. 

The centre-piece of this collection is, in my 
opinion, ch. vir (‘The sources of Islamic 
civilization °, originally published in Der Islam, 
XLVI. 1, 1970, 1-54), which must be read as 
& kind of summary of the author's hfelong 
preoccupation. There, the very notion of 
*sources' is questioned and considerable 
&ttention paid to the ahistorieal character of 
Muslim definitions of Islam, despite a (para- 
doxical?) insistence upon historicity as an 
instrument of verification. That phenomenon 
is much older than the author seems to 
recognize, despite the proliferation of chronicles 
(again paradoxical ?) during the Islamic Middle 
Ages. Moreover, the analogy proposed between 
the Arab conquests and the Germanie invasion 
of the western Roman Empire two centuries 
earlier would be more persuasive had ‘ Islam ? 
not been adduced as a factor in the Arab 
expansion, that is, Islam as something which 
the Arabs brought with them, rather than 
found or formulated upon arrival in the areas 
of ancient culture (as did the Germanio in- 
vaders with Christianity). But that is a 
hypothesis which von Grunebaum never, to 
my knowledge, even considers. Again, why 
the statement (p. 29) ‘that there can be 
identity between a particular form of political 
organization and the kingdom of God is 
incompatible with any Christian view of 
society’ ? There, asin so many other instances of 
‘incompatibility ^ between Islam and Chris- 
tianity, the Jewish, or even Judaso-Christian, 
example is not far to seek. 

Elsewhere, the Hellenistic thesis is fruitful, 
e.g. ch. xviii (‘Greek form elements in the 
Arabian nights °) and ch. xx (* Observations on 
city panegyrics in Arabic prose"), in which a 
reasonable Formgeschichte is subjected to 
analysis. Of the two kinds of problem involved 
there, linguistic transfer and thematie control, 
solutions to the latter are more readily found, 
and that is my impression of the author's study 
of the genos epideiktikon (ch. xx), whose 
Arabie offspring in the fadd'il genre may 
exhibit nothing more than polygenesis. How- 
ever, it is precisely this sort of investigation 
which makes possible a ‘ history ' of literature, 
in the sense not merely of ‘ narrative’ but of 
‘continuity’. And that, after all, was the 
author's aim. 

J. WANSBROUGH 
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Hava LazaRUS-YArEH: Studies in al- 
Ghazzali. [v], 542 pp. Jerusalem: 
Magnes Press, Hebrew University, 
1975. $20. 


These studies are avowedly experimental. 
To the vexed problem of a fextus receptus of 
al-Ghazali’s enormous literary production the 
author proposes, tentatively and provisionally, 
a solution in terms of stylistie criteria (ch. i, 
* Methodologieal introduction”, pp. 9-43). 
The procedure is itself well established, but 
has been seldom applied to Arabic literature, 
other perhaps, than in masoretic exegesis of 
the Qur'àn, a medieval phenomenon long since 
fallen into oblivion. The substance of the 
experiment here is contained in ch. ii (^ The 
vocabulary of al-Ghazzáli', pp. 44—248) and 
might be described as Vorarbeit for a proper 
stylistic analysis (lexis, syntax, phraseology, 
etc., set out statistically): the author has 
selected ‘ key-words’ (Leitworte) on the basis 
of frequency (ratios not specified) and arranged 
them thematically : stress/emphasis, mockery/ 
vituperation, rhetorical questions, wonder/ 
surprise, admonition, possibility/relativity, 
exaggeration, etc. Fifty such areadduced, amply 
documented from those works of al-Ghazali jud- 
ged by the authorto beincontrovertibly authen- 
tic (list pp. 45-9). That very selection is itself 
something of a problem, as Dr. Lazarus-Yafeh 
acknowledges, and the snare of circular 
argument never very distant. Again, the 
problem of ‘citations’ (mostly unacknow- 
ledged by al-Ghazäli) of the works of others 
as well as of his own may affect the ratios if 
not, indeed, the actual choice of ‘ key-words ’. 
The findings here are admittedly modest but 
certainly not inconclusive, and are put to 
practical use in Appendix A (pp. 458-87), in 
which is quite neatly demonstrated that the 
author of al-Radd al-jamil li-ilahiyyat ‘Isä, 
whoever he may have been, was definitely 
not al-Ghazali. Other than purely stylistic 
data are of course operative, e.g. the absence/ 
presence of technical terminology exclusive to 
certain kinds of literature (a problem discussed 
in ch. iii, ‘ Philosophical terms ', pp. 249-63), 
and thematic characteristica (cf. ch. vii, Jews 
and Christians ', pp. 437-57). Here, something 
of al-Ghazali’s limitations as well as his 
resourcefulness can be detected. 

À further five topics are treated in some 
detail: ch. iv, ‘Symbolism of light’, pp. 264- 
348; ch. v, ‘The esoteric aspect’, pp. 349- 
411, to which may be related Appendix B on 
laglid (pp. 488-502); ch. vi, ‘ Religious com- 
mandments' (pp. 412-36); and Appendix C 
* Cosmology ' (pp. 503-22). Now, after all this, 
what do we know? That al-Ghazäli was 
neither theologian, nor mystic, nor philosopher 
in any specific sense of those designations, that 
he subscribed to the élite-plebeian dichotomy 
(khässa-‘ämma) common to most Muslim in- 
tellectuals, that he took pains to guard against 
antinomian tendencies among mystics and 
apathy among the leisured and the power- 
ful, that he himself experienced at least 
two conversions during his own lifetime, 
etc. That, by now, is more or less common 
knowledge. What does seem to emerge from 
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this work is that he was a prolific but not very 
careful writer, rather repetitive, given to 
extensive borrowing and adaptation from 
predecessors, inconsistent in thought and 
expression, and surprisingly ignorant of the 
non-Islamic world. Neither his sincerity nor 
his indisputable service to Islam is thereby 
diminished. 
J. WANSBROUGH 


Kim Kepourie: In the Anglo-Arab 
labyrinth: the McMahon—Husayn cor- 
respondence and its interpretations, 
1914-1939. (Cambridge Studies in the 
History and Theory of Politics.) xii, 
330 pp. Cambridge, etc. : Cambridge 
University Press, 1976. £12.50. 


Professor Kedourie’s interest in British 
diplomacy in the Middle East during the first 
World War has been well known since the 
publication of his first book, England and the 
Middle East: the destruction of the Ottoman 
Empire, 1914-1921, London, 1956. The 
subsequent decade saw the publication by the 
same author of a number of articles on related 
topics but a complete statement of his con- 
clusions had to await the publication of this 
book. The wait has been worthwhile for the 
result is a model of careful judgement, pains- 
taking scholarship, and lucid expression. In 
investigating the origins and subsequent 
official interpretations of those documents 
generally known as the McMahon—Husayn 
correspondence Kedourie has made use of 
British and French government archives 
(many of which were not available at the time 
of writing of his first book), as well as the 
family papers and memoirs of both European 
and Arab statesmen and politicians. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first 
deals with the genesis and nature of the 
MoMahon-Husayn correspondence of 1915-16, 
while the slightly longer second part discusses 
the interpretations of that correspondence 
which were made by the British Foreign Office 
between 1916 and 1939. This second part is 
therefore a historiographical inquiry and the 
author touches only lightly upon—because 
they are largely irrelevant for his purposes— 
the nature of those circumstances which made 
necessary such a series of interpretations. The 
book does not claim that the McMahon-- 
Husayn correspondence had any great impact 
on the settlements which resulted in the after- 
math of the first World War. 

The first section demonstrates that the 
McMahon—Husayn correspondence was the 
outgrowth of Husayn’s attempts, or more 
accurately those of his second son ‘Abd Allüh, ' 
to protect his position as Sharif against the 
desire of the Young Turks to extend the con- 
trol exercised by Constantinople over the 
Hijaz. The author also shows that there was 
no necessary discrepancy between the 
MeMahon-Husayn correspondence and the 
subsequent Sykes-Picot agreement, if only 
because the terms of the former were so vague 
and ambiguous. Indeed on p. 114 the negotia- 
tions for the Sykes-Picot agreement are 
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described as the direct consequence of the 
MoMahon-Husayn correspondence. Kedourie 
tries to put an end to the myth that McMahon 
and Husayn were kept in ignorance of the 
results of the Sykes-Picot talks. 'The possi- 
bility that Husayn misunderstood what he was 
told is, however, treated with considerable care 
and attention. 

Well-documented conclusions on issues such 
as these alone would ensure that the book 
achieves an important place in studies on the 
history of the Middle East in the first decades 
of the twentieth century. But the issues are 
treated in such a way as to bestow upon the 
book an even wider significance. An essential 
pilar of Kedourie’s argument is that the 
correspondence between McMahon and Husayn 
was ' at once deliberately vague and unwittingly 
obscure ° (p. 4) and that it was this which led 
to the later disputes and divergences in 
interpretation. It may have been possible for 
McMahon to justify the vagueness of his 
formulations with the belief that his task was 
* to tempt the Arab people into tho right path, 
detaeh them from the enemy and bring them 
on to our side" and that ‘ This on our part is 
at present largely & matter of words ...' 
(letter to Charles Hardinge, 4 December 1915 
quoted on p. 120). But could Husayn, who 
MeMahon knew was keen to secure title to 
‘the Arab Kingdom’ have been expected to 
share what Kedourie calls ‘this frivolous 
attitude’? The imprecisions of MeMahon's 
letters, or rather their spurious air of precision, 
involving the misuse of terms like ‘ vilayet' 
did little to reduce the scope of Husayn’s 
ambitions. 

Vagueness of expression was compounded 
by what the book demonstrates to have been 
lax and inaccurate translation into Arabic and 


V» the problems became even worse when later 
^) interpreters of the documents tried to re-form 


an English version of the correspondence from 
already defective translations into Arabic. The 
tendency of local officials to magnify the 
importance of their own conclusions, together 
with the speed with which some of the Cairo 
officials reached alarmist conclusions, also 
added to the difficulties faced by those who 
tried to make decisions—but rarely had time 
to formulate policy—in London. Perhaps a 
factor which the book does not sufficiently 
emphasize, though it is mentioned on several 
occasions, is that the pressure of diplomatic 
business in London, particularly in wartime, 
may have reduced the ability of higher officials 
to supervise the work of their subordinates and 
Kedourie has some particularly harsh words 
for Sir Edward Grey on this issue. 

The problems arising from ‘ diplomacy by 
messenger ’ and the subsequent lack of reliable 
records are likewise conditions which are not 
unique to the time and the setting of this 
book. An inability, or an unwillingness, by 
officials to consult knowledgeable but possibly 
dissenting colleagues is also a factor which is 
emphasized in this book. To say that the 
machinery for consultation existed is one 
thing, to prove that it was used effectively is 
quite another, and the reader is reminded of 
this distinction. The ease and speed with 
which governments and their servants can 
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ignore the findings of official committees also 
receive telling illustration in the discussion of 
the report of the Bunsen Committee on Asiatic 
Turkey. 

Turning from the McMahon—Husayn corre- 
spondence itself to the later interpretations 
which surrounded it, the book's importance 
again reaches beyond its immediate subject- 
matter. Those whose interests involve the 
workings of the British Foreign Office between 
the two World Wars will certainly find this 
discussion of value, while the interspersed 
pen-portraits of officials in both parts of the 
book have a relevance beyond the conduct of 
British diplomacy in the Middle East at that 
time. 

To end with two very minor points which in 
no way detract from the value of the book— 
the only proof-reading error observed by this 
reviewer was on p. ll, paragraph 3, I. I, 
where ‘ Abass’s’ should read ‘ Abbas’s’. A 
memorandum by D. G. Hogarth is quoted on 
pp. 192 and 289-90, apparently using the same 
source, but there are textual variations in each 
case notably ‘he brought forward more than 
once the plea’ becomes ‘ he brought forward 
more than one plea ’. 

R. M. BURRELL 


Barro Cooper Buscx: Mudros to 
Lausanne: Britain's frontier in west 
Asia, 1918-1923. [iii], 430 pp. Albany : 
State University of New York Press, 
1976. $30. 


The story told by this book is both dramatic 
and complex. Professor Busch has already 
published two important studies of British 
policy in the Near and Middle East: Britain 
and the Persian Gulf, 1894-1914 (1967) and 
Britain, India and the Arabs, 1914-1921 (1971). 
The trilogy is now completed by a detailed 
account of Britain's efforts to utilize the 
extraordinary and short-lived position which 
she had secured by the end of 1918, after the 
collapse of both the Russian and Ottoman 
empires, in a huge area stretching from 
Constantinople to Turkistan. By 1923 it was 
clear that these efforts had been in many 
respects a failure. Attempts to support 
separatist or anti-Bolshevik movements in the 
Caucasus and Transcaspia led nowhere. The 
Anglo-Persian treaty of August 1919 was from 
the first a dead letter. The war with Afghani- 
stan in May of the same year was in military 
terms almost farcical; but it led to the 
recognition of Áfghan independence by the 
treaty of November 1921. Most important of 
all, the very severe terms imposed on a defeated 
Turkey by the Treaty of Sèvres in August 
1920 had to be progressively moderated by a 
series of reluctant piecemeal concessions in 
1921-2. These culminated in the Kemalist 
success, albeit an incomplete one, embodied 
in the Lausanne terms of July 1923. From the 
British standpoint the story of these crowded 
years was not entirely one of failure. Bolshevik 
influence, often feared in London, proved far 
weaker in Persia, Afghanistan, and Turkey 
than alarmists had imagined. A reasonably 
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satisfactory régime of the Straits was estab- 
lished. The Mosul vilayet and its oil resources, 
their fate left at Lausanne for future decision, 
eventually fell under British control (the one 
serious defeat which Kemal had to accept). 
Nevertheless it is hard not to see the eventa 
of these years as in the main a sometimes 
painful demonstration of the unreality of the 
apparently brilliant British position of late 
1918 and early 1919. 

Some degree of failure was unavoidable. 
National feeling, its strength only partly 
understood in London, was sharpened against 
Britain by the collapse of Russia which, 
particularly in Persia, made British power 
appear the most obvious external obstacle to 
the achievement of national aims. The sheer 
complexity of the situation in some areas and 
the bewildering speed with which it could 
change from day to day (the chaotic position 
in the Caucasus is the best example) made it 
very hard to formulate or apply consistent 
policies. The military resources at Britain’s 
disposal were, in terms of what was being 
attempted, very small. The garrison of 
Chanak during the crisis of September 1922 
numbered only about 6,000: the British and 
Indian forces in Transcaspia at the end of 
1918 were about a tenth as large. From a 
military standpoint activity in western Asia 
thus became a series of largely fruitless efforts 
to hold isolated and widely separated out- 
posts—Batum, Baku, Enzeli, Krasnovodsk, 
Chanak. 

Nevertheless, as Busch fairly and con- 
vincingly shows, these inevitable difficulties 
were compounded by aeute division and dis- 
agreement in the making and execution of 
policy. One of the virtues of this book is the 
clarity with which it brings out the Indian 
dimension of the situation and the vigour with 
which the government of India and Edwin 
Montagu, as Secretary of State, opposed 
policies favoured or at least accepted by the 
majority of the cabinet. Where London 
supported intervention in Transcaspia and the 
Caucasus, India, remarkably unaffected by 
fears of infiltration of Bolshevik influence from 
the north, remained largely indifferent. Where 
London for long wished to force severe peace 
terms on the Turks, India, excessively con- 
cerned for the feelings of the Muslims under 
British rule, argued for leniency. Where London 
thought in terms of continuing largely tradi- 
tional policies in Persia, India saw more clearly 
the obstacles this must encounter. Side by 
side with these conflicts went occasional sharp 
disagreement between different departments 
(e.g. between the Foreign and War Offices 
over withdrawal from the Caucasus in the 
summer of 1919) and the growing personal 
and policy tensions between Curzon and Lloyd 
George. All this, against a background of 
often very imperfect information and frequent 
lack of realism (a good example is the proposal 
for an Italian mandate over the Caucasus 
seriously put forward in March 1919) added to 
the unavoidable difficulties of the situation. 

The story, if somewhat depressing from a 
British standpoint, is none the less a fascinating 
one. Busch tells it clearly and impartially ; 
and though he has used no material in Russian, 
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Turkish, or Persian, his coverage of the very 
plentiful British sources in the Public Record 
Office, the India Office, the National Archives 
of India and a wide range of private papers, is 
most impressive. Sometimes the systematic 
massing of detailed information threatens to 
obseure the essentials of the story. Sometimes 
also the difficulties of welding together into a 
coherent whole complex series of events in 
widely separated areas, each with its own 
problems, are not completely overcome. But 
this is an ambitious and largely successful book 
which makes & real contribution to the study 
of an important subject. 
M. S. ANDERSON 


Davip Corcos: Studies in the history of 
the Jews of Morocco. xvii, 380 pp. 
Jerusalem: Rubin Mass, 1976. 


The historical study of North African 
Jewry is well over a century old, and some 
impression of the extraordinary achievements 
in this field may be gained from a perusal of 
Attal's bibliography published in 1973 (see 
BSOAS, xxxv, 2, 1975, 405). Of David 
Corcos(-Abulafia)’s contributions seven are 
reprinted here, as tribute to the man and 
memorial of a historical phenomenon now all 
but extinguished. The centuries of social and 
oultural symbiosis experienced by the Jews 
and Muslims of Morocco is reflected in an 
extensive documentation down to the present 
and attesting & fact exhibited for the first 
time in the historical remains from the Cairo 
Geniza. Corcos's knowledge and understanding 
of that symbiosis was direct and immediate: 
notice of the man himself and of his family is 
provided here in a charming introduction by 
Professor Ashtor of Jerusalem. The essays in 
this collection are concerned exclusively with 
the pre-colonial period of Moroccan history, 
and range from a rather eccentric description 
of Marinid policy towards Moroccan Jews to 
a detailed investigation of the trial of Samuel 
Pallache, drawn from the Sources inédits of 
de Castries. In my opinion at least, the most 
interesting are the two papers on the Moroccan 
Jewish onomasticon, to the source materials 
for which Corcos had profound and extensive 
access. Quite remarkable are the sociological 
conclusions which may be drawn from material 
of this sort: on the confessionally indifferent 
practices which obtained in the adoption of 
family names and in marriage and divorce 
laws. That the configuration of similarities 
and dissimilarities was regional rather than 
sectarian, we know of course from other 
sources, but it is here confirmed. The special 
problem of the mellah is also treated in con- 
siderable detail and contrasted, as so often, 
with the European ghetto. Save for the 
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material on Mogador culled from the Corcos | 


family archives, none of this is quite new, but 
serves none the less to stress the fact that the 
status of Jews in the Muslim world was never, 
or seldom, the product of a paranoic inferiority 
complex on the part of the Wirtsvdlker, as it 
undoubtedly was (and is) in the Christian 
world. To what extent that difference may be 
traced to theological doctrine is problematic: 
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cf. the curious report in the chronicle of 
Sebastian Franck (sub anno 1538) exonerating 
the Jewish community in Ulm from participa- 
tion in the crucifixion of Jesus, since they had 
left Palestine long before then. Now, establish- 
ment (or perhaps, better * designation ’) of the 
first mellah im 1438 may well have coincided 
with promulgation of an Islamic sanctuary 
tradition (scil. Mulay Idris), but it does seem 
to be a fact that the Moroccan Jewish mer- 
chants/interpreters/courtiers were billeted in 
the vicinity of the royal palace in Fas Jadid 
already in the thirteenth century as a matter 
of convenience, rather than of supervision or 
of restriction. The views of Corcos on Almohad 
Jewish policy may well be thought controver- 
sial, but they seem to me to be also incon- 
sistent. To depict the dynasty as pro-Christian 
is quite extraordinary, when one considers the 
fate of Christian communities in Ifriqiya in 
the second half of the twelfth century. Reports 
of Jewish persecution may well have been 
exaggerated, but even recalcitrant and/or 
dissenting Muslims did not always escape the 
self-constituted ‘divine’ vengeance. One 
point seems worth emphasis: until approxi- 
mately 1950 the history of Morocco was as 
much the product of Jewish as of Muslim 
activity, to which if nothing else the inter- 
national ramifications of the Dutch-Moroccan 
treaty of 1610 must bear witness. 
J. WANSBROUGH 


Josef Maruz: Krimtatarische Urkunden 
im Reichsarchw zu Kopenhagen, mit 
hastorisch-diplomatischen und sprach- 
lichen Uniersuchungen. (Islamkund- 
liche Untersuchungen, Bd. 37.) [x], 
349 pp., 30 plates. Freiburg im 
Breisgau: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 
1976. DM 44. 


Crimean Tatar diplomatics is a difficult and, 
in the West, a neglected field. The piecemeal 
publication of documents emanating from the 
chancery of the khanate of the Crimea during 
its three and a half centuries of existence has 
gone on haphazardly, often in frustratingly 
bad ‘editions’, since the early nineteenth 
century and will, no doubt, continue un- 
reformed in the future. For the Western 
scholar who may have an interest in these 
things the situation is the more galling in that 
much work, published in the nineteenth 
century at Kazan or Simferopol, is physically 
inaccessible to him. In this respect, therefore, 
Dr. Matuz has performed a signal service by 
publishing $n extenso the Crimean Tatar 
documents which survive in the Danish Royal 
Archives—Denmark being one of the two 
states of Christian Europe (the other is 
Sweden) with which the khanate of the Crimea 
enjoyed more than transient diplomatic 
relations, and where the archives are freely 
accessible at the present time to Western 
scholars. 

Matuz's work, which is reproduced from 
typescript, is divided into two parts. The 
edition of the documents, which cover the 
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years 1068/1658 to 1093/1682, is prefixed by 
a number of short studies: as sketch 
of the khanate of the Crimea in the seventeenth 
century; an account of Crimean-Danish 
relations; a study of Crimean diplomatic 
practice in the khanate’s relations with 
Denmark, and an attempt (Matuz’s word) at 
a Crimean Tatar diplomatics in the light of 
the present documents. Perhaps inevitably, in 
the light of present knowledge, the last two 
sections raise almost as many problems as they 
attempt to solve. The first part of the work is 
concluded by an exhaustive phonological and 
morphological study of the language of the 
documents, which are written in either Kipchak 
or quasi-Ottoman Turkish. 

Within the second part of the work are 
provided texts, translations, and commentary 
for the 27 surviving documents, ell of which 
are addressed to members of the Danish royal 
family and government during tke reigns of 
Frederick III and Christian V. Matuz also 
gives a regest of related non-Turkish material 
from the Danish archives. The plates at the 
end of the work, where Matuz provides repro- 
ductions of the documents, are rather in- 
adequate and are on occasion illegible. 

The documents themselves are perhaps of 
more interest as a contribution to Crimean 
Tatar diplomatics than for any intrinsic 
historical significance. Many of the documents 
bear at their head a device which contains, 
inier alia, the name of the khan or of other 
high members of the Gerey family. Matuz 
here presents us with a rich if, on occasion, an 
ill-reproduced harvest: the cyphers of four 
khans (Mehemmed IV, ‘Adil, Selim I, and 
Murad); of four kaljas (Gazi, Karim, Selamet, 
and Toktamış sultins); and of four nireddins 
(Mur&d—later khan; Devlet, Safa, and 
Se‘ädet sultäns). A detailed examination of 
the problems surrounding the cyphers of the 
Crimean khans and princes cannot be made 
here, and must be reserved to a future 
occasion; suffice it to say that Matuz, 
following Fekete, refers to the device as a 
tugra and, following e.g. Velya’minov-Zernov, 
reads it as X Gérey Khan (or Sultan) ibn 
Y Gérey Khan (or Sultan). I would submit 
that both nomenclature and reading are 
manifestly incorrect, and that the key to 
both is to be found in the categarical state- 
ment by Kraelitz (MOG, x, 4, 1922, 223) that 
‘was nun diesen Namenszug anbelangt, 80 
dürfte er nicht die Form der grossherrlichen 
Tugra haben, sondern er hatte dieselbe 
Gestalt, welche die Handfeste (pente, penge) 
der osmanischen Grosswesire und anderen 
hohen Würdentrager seit dem Beginne des 
xvu. Jhdts. aufweist ?. 

Equally misleading is Matuz’s remark (p. 62) 
that ‘an der Stelle, wo bei der osmanischen 
tugra das Wort däymä [sic] zu stehen pflegt, 
steht. bei der krimtatarischen tugra der 
Ausdruck sozümüz * unser Wort ', die türkische 
Aquivalenz des mongolischen Ausdrucks üge 
menü’. It does not appear that the formula 
sõzumüz in Crimean Tatar diplomaties has any 
constructional connexion with the pence of the 
khan or his deputies: it can eppear, for 
example, in a very different device used by the 
mother of a khan, which was published some 
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years ago by Fekete (Acta Or. Hung., vu, 1, 
1957, 20), whose reading may be corrected to 
haret ana biyim sdzumuz (cf. Matuz, doo. xxii). 
In any case, the phrase sózimüz was employed 
in the chancery of the khanate of the Crimea 
long before the influence of Ottoman chancery 
praotice—of which the pence-imitative oypher 
is one example—came to be felt (cf. the yarhġ 
of the first khan of the Crimea, Hàci Gérey, 
of 857/1453, published by Kurat (Yarhklar, 
1940, no. 4). 

The discussion of Crimean Tatar diplomatics 
might be prolonged indefinitely; for the 
present we may add a small gloss to the 
circumstances, hypothecated rather than 
substantiated by Matuz, in which Crimean- 
Danish diplomatic relations came to an end. 

The last Crimean envoy to the Danish court 
arrived in 1682, bringing news of the recently- 
concluded peace with Russia and Poland 
(docs. xix-xxi). Thereafter the relationship 
lapsed. Matuz is certainly correct in seeing in 
the events of 1683 the underlying reason for 
the end of the Danish-Crimean connexion. 
Despite Matuz’s claim (p. 40, n. 3) that there is 
no evidence of Danish military participation 
either before Vienna in 1683 or at Buda in 
1686, Danish troops were active in the 
Hungarian wars at the end of the seventeenth 
century. The oblique reference in J. C[rull], 
Memowsof Denmark, London, 1700, p. 152, that 
Christian V (died 1699) 'introduced such a 
Reformation among them (soil. the Danish 
army), that he left near 40000 men as good 
Troops as any are in Europe, who have 
signalized themselves in several parts against 
the French and Oltomans' may be supple- 
mented by the remark in Molesworth's well- 
known An account of Denmark ... 1692, 
London, 1694, 132, 130, that by virtue of a 
treaty between Austria and Denmark, ‘ there 
were sent lately into Hungary” ... ‘about 
2500 Men °’ under a Colonel Rantzaw. 

Matuz’s present work, then, reflects the fact 
that for both sides Crimean-Danish relations 
were something of a side-show. We still await 
and, perhaps, will long await what remains a 
major desideratum of scholarship: an ade- 
quate manual of Islamic diplomatics for the 
documents of the Golden Horde and its 
successor states, of which the khanate of the 
Crimea was the longest-lived and the most 
significant. 

C. J. HEYWOOD 


WILHELM Bruers (ed): Die Mundart 
von Chunsar. (Westiranische Mun- 
darten aus der Sammlung Wilhelm 
Eilers, Bd. 1.) xviii, 396 pp., 6 plates. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH, 1976. DM 176. 

The dialect of Khunsür, which lies some 
150 km. north-west of Isfahin, was first 
seriously studied by Oskar Mann in 1903. His 
notes, with some two dozen short texts, were 
published in 1926 by Karl Hadank. It was 
nearly four decades before Wilhelm Eilers 
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collected the more copious material reviewed 
here, in 1940-1, and a further 35 years were to 
pass before it was published, after a short 
revision in the field in 1974. It is perhaps not 
surprising that there is rather an old-fashioned 
air about the work. It comprises 10 pp. of 
introduction, 82 pp. of grammatical notes, 
84 pp. with 39 texts in transcription, 163 pp. 
of annotated translations, and 60 pp. of 
glossary. 

In the ‘ Lautlehre ' the author has no truck 
with phonemes: the word does not, I think, 
ocour. Instead the transoription used is called 
“not a pure phonetic one, but more a kind of 
** Dialektorthographie "'. It comprises 26 
consonants, 5 (8) long and 7 (9) short vowel 
symbols, and 6 diphthongs—as many as, but 
different from, Mann's inventory. The phonetic 
description, apart from the lapse ' y is nasalized 
n’, is rather cursory. Zukovskij and Lambton 
are accused of a ‘ probably rather exaggerated 
expression ' of the palatalization of k, g, while 
in the next line E. admits to ignoring it because 
it is ‘only inadequately perceptible to a 
German ear’. A point is made of the complete 
accentuation of the texts, but no detailed 
analysis of word or sentence stress patterns 
is offered. 

It would be difficult to phonemicize this 
material, in view of the wide variety of 
vocalizations presented, but occasionally it 
cries out for it. For example, § 16 (p. 22), where 
we are told that ‘ final -á ... + Y&-i-vahdat 
[-i] ... becomes -&, -é, or -&': how much 
more likely that */-a + i/ > /-ay/, phone- 
tically [-ei], as in Kurdish. This would also 
explain better the development (§ 15) of the 
vowel sequence -dd to -tyd, viz. /-a + &/ > 
*/-aya > -iy&/. 

The grammatical notes likewise, for all their 
length, are somewhat indecisive. For example, 
the most characteristic and interesting feature 
of the morphology is the verbal system, 
particularly the construction of the transitive 
past, and this is only imprecisely described. 
In § 79 ten theoretically possible positions of 
the pronominal agent are listed without any 
attempt to specify their distribution beyond 
the vague statement that ‘ often one or more 
words intrude between pronoun and verb’, 
with seven examples. Patently there must be 
syntactic rules governing this: at first glance 
they seem not unsimilar to those holding for 
Central Kurdish (v. my Kurdish dialect studies, 
1, $8 198, 225). Incidentally, study of the 
examples given from the texts is not facilitated 
by references to the text number only (not 
paragraph), as these often run to several 
pages of print. : 

There are some debatable statements made, 
often quite incidentally, in explanation of 
different morphological features. $ 67.1, a very 
dubious ‘ postposifion’ -nō (= -rü) 18 
compared to a ‘ Kurd. -n@’, which as far as 
I know does not exist (Hawrümi -ana 1). 
$ 73 (p. 64) ‘ Das Punktualprafix bà-, np. bi- ' 
is not simply ‘< MP bé, properly “out” ’: 
although both words are written 6’ in Mani- 
chaean MP they are probably of different 
origin, v. Gershevitch, in Dr. J. M. Unvala 
memorial volume, Bombay, 1964, 93, On p. 66, 
the durative ‘-7 ... of older Neo-Persian 
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(which still lives today in bdyisti)’ is not 
* A &’, but from the MP optative he. P. 68, 
n. 21, the etymology of ‘ NP farazSür '' pro- 
phet"" (hauled in s.v. fröš-/frzt ‘ sell’), 
though near the mark, is wrong simply 
because the word does not exist, outside the 
nefast Dasülir. § 92.2, to gü- ‘want’, the 
etymology given of NP bayistan (there is no 
‘MP apdyitan’ except as an incomplete 
spelling in Pahlavi!) ‘to Olr. apah-, OInd. 
apas- n. '' need "' ° rests on the special meanin 
of Latin opus est, disguises the fact that *apah- 
‘work’ only occurs in Ir. as Aw-apah- (> NP 
æüb}), and in no way explains the form of the 
MP stem abay-. § 100, the ‘ comparative with- 
out az’ construction (the relevance of * Arab. 
min’ escapes me: as well quote Turk. -dan, 
Mod. Gk. azo, Hindi se, etc.) seems, from the 
examples given, to be restricted to vidtdr == NP 
bigtar (not in the glossary, though vidar — NP 
bidar is, with a complete misquotation of 
Henning's etymology, < *birdd < MP wiyrüd). 
§ 101, the * peculiar syntactic use’ of tä (not 
* « tak’, v. Henning, BSOAS, xu, 1, 1947, 52; 
altogether too complicated Sims-Williams, 
BSOAS, xxxvin, 1, 1975, 138 f.) seems to rest 
entirely on indecisive interpretation of the 
examples. There is no firm evidence that tã 
ever means ' wenn, als’. 

The texts and translations form the solid 
matter of the book and in their variety, for all 
that they all stem from one informant, they 
certainly give an excellent view of the 
* Landleben °’ of the area, as is claimed. The 
translations and glossary are, if anything, over- 
annotated: one gets a great deal more than 
one bargains for in the description of a dialect, 
in the way of ‘ curious and unfamiliar know- 
ledge". For example, on p. 269 f. there is a 
note about ovine birth-control; p. 302, on the 
symbolic magie of ' wheat-grain = tooth’ in 
Tabriz (surely disi == *dighk ‘ for the teeth’, 
not diglek; another Turkish word, not noticed, 
is on p. 342, alt‘ Ersatz’; at least in furüs-e 
alist ‘ exchange, barter’ it is surely Tk. ahs 
‘taking °, as in alzg veris ‘ trade’). Also p. 342, 
s.v. Gris ' bride’, a variety of IE and Semitic 
etymologies of words which do not occur in 
Khunsari; p. 360, s.v. irduwal, an etymology 
of French ardoise ' slate? as © < ardennoise’, 
though Larousse has ‘from Gaulish’ and 
Robert ‘origin unknown’. (Another French 
etymology, p. 348, s.v. dim: the automatic 
valves of a bellows, NP pistána-i dam ‘ < Fr. 
piston’. Surely not, but originally simply 
‘nipple’: according to Hans Wulff, The 
traditional crafts of Persia, Cambridge, Mass., 
1967, 51, ‘ Piston-type or pump bellows . . . are 
unknown in Persia’.) P. 376f., s.v. gàf 
t knuckle-bones’, the Turkish names of the 
four sides and the information that ‘In 
England there are still today plastic derpáyaAos 
games for children’! And so on. À German- 
Khunsäri index to the glossary would have 
been more helpful. But as the second volume 
of this collection, on the dialect of Gaz near 
Isfahin, is in preparation, and there may be 
more material to follow, we may perhaps hope 
that a composite index to all the dialect 
vocabulary will one day appear. 


D. N. MAOKENZIE 
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A. Z. ARABADZHYAN (ed.) : Ivan: ocherki 
noveyshey $storW. (Akademiya Nauk 
SSSR. Institut Vostokovedeniya.) 
469 pp. Moscow:  Izdatel’stvo 
‘Nauka’, 1976. Rbls. 1.75. 


Each reviewer develops his own method of 
making a rapid, preliminary assessment of a 
book. When approaching any new Soviet 
publication on recent lranian history it is my 
practice to turn first to those sections which 
describe the occupation of Iran by Britain and 
the U.S.S.R. in 1941 and the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Iran in 1946. The degree 
of frankness achieved by the writer in treating 
these events often provides a reliable guide to 
the value of his book. I was therefore baffled, 
on peering into this new short history of Iran 
during the Pahlavi period, to discover that 
the period 1941-8 had been omitted from the 
work altogether; the first part stopped at 
1941 and the second began at 1949. It seemed 
probable that there would be some explana- 
tion, simple or ingenious for this phenomenon : 
the author might have been taken ill; the 
editor might have mislaid the manuscript; 
the printing house could have been struck by 
lightning; or the chapter stolen by the CIA, 
SAVAK, or James Bond. My hopes of en- 
lightenment (or amusement) were frustrated : 
the editor has followed the time-honoured 
injunction ‘never apologise, never explain’ 
and, in offering his work to the scrutiny of the 
world, has chosen to overlook its little 
deficiency. 

It is tempting to guess what must have 
happened. As no historian in his right mind 
would plan the existence of a great hole in the 
middle of his book one must assume that it 
was intended to include a chapter describing 
the events of the years 1941-8 and that at 
some late stage the draft was found to be 
unsatisfactory, either because of academio 
deficiencies or more likely because it was 
irremediably politically indiscreet. The Soviet 
Union chooses to affect an avuncular bene- 
volence in its present relations with its southern 
neighbours and fears that the trustworthiness 
of this diplomatie demeanour would be doubted 
if it admitted that it invaded Iran in 1941 and 
used its military presence in that country to 
foster separatist movements in Khurasin 
and Adharbiyjan and to blackmail Iran into 
making concessions on oil exploitation in 1946. 
All Soviet works tread a tight-rope over this 
issue but this is the first I have encountered 
which had the bold effrontery to leap the 
entire chasm. But for & casual reference on 
p. 135 (which possibly escaped the censor’s 
eye) no one could discover that Soviet troops 
had ever stood on Iranian soil. 

Confronted with such & book the reviewer's 
task resembles that of a dramatic critic who 
has just witnessed a performance of Hamlet 
without the Prince of Denmark. A polite 
reviewer might pass the matter off in the 
manner of that gallant French official who, 
confronted with a one-eyed lady, wrote in 
her passport *' Eyes dark, lustrous—one 
missing’. Not being inclined towards such 
Gallic chivalry I have no hesitation in pro- 
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nouncing that the omission of this vital chapter 
and the distortion of the facts of Russo- 
Iranian relations renders completely worthiess 
all those parts of the book which deal with 
foreign affairs. Without understanding the 
fear and dislike with which many lranians 
view their northern neighbour it is impossible 
to comprehend why Iran turned towards 
Germany during the 1930's and towards the 
Western bloc in the 1950's. To attribute 
Iran's hostility towards the U.S.S.R. during 
these periods to a conspiracy between Iranian 
ruling circles anxious to proteot their political 
and economio interests and Western imperial- 
ists agog to reduce Iran to a miserable con- 
dition of economie exploitation and political 
manipulation 1s quite absurd. If the author 
of this rubbish, S. M. Aliyev, ever aspires to 
anything more than the derision of his 
colleagues he will have to do better than this. 

Such value as this work possesses derives 
from those sections which deal with internal 
developments within Iran. Convinced Marxists 
will no doubt find burning interest in that part 
which deals with such weighty matters as the 
transition from feudalism to capitalism ; most 
Western historians are likely to conclude that 
the so-called problem was more elegantly and 
at least as informatively expressed by Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson when he wrote of Arthur ‘ from 
the Great Deep to the Great Deep he goes'. 
But those who seek only to cull a few simple 
flowers from such academic nosegays will 
find some useful, miscellaneous information on 
economie and social change during the reign 
of Rizà Shah here conveniently assembled for 
them. And in the chapters by A. I. Demin, 
dealing with the crisis in Iran at the end of the 
1950's and beginning of the 1960's and with 
internal developments in Iran during the last 
15 years, there is much helpful analysis with 
which the Western historian could agree; 
notably the acknowledgement that the White 
Revolution has ushered in major changes in 
Iran. On the significance of land reform. on 
the progress of industrialization and its effects 
on workers, on * the administrative revolution ' 
and ‘the scientific-technical revolution’ and 
similar problems there is much that may be 
read with profit. But in a book of over 400 pp. 
this is a lean harvest. 

A. E. YAPP 


A. J. van WINDEKENS: Le tokharien 
confronté avec les autres langues indo- 
européennes. Vol. 1. La phonétique et 
le vocabulaire. (Travaux publiés par 
le Centre International de Dialecto- 
logie Générale de l’Université Catho- 
lique Néerlandaise de Louvain, Fasc. 
XL) xxi, 697 pp. Louvain: Centre 
International de Dialectologie Géné- 
rale, 1976. Bel. fr. 2,100. 


After a lifetime devoted largely to the 
Tocharian language van Windekens presents 
here the fruits of his research. As he points 
out in the avant-propos, this work is not a 
re-edition of his earlier Levique étymologique 
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des dialectes tokhariens, Louvain, 1941, but a 
work entirely different in structure. Until 
about 1965 insufficient material was available 
for Tocharian B, but the appearance in 1960-4 
of Krause and Thomas, Tochartsches Elementar- 
buch, 1-0, containing a detailed grammar and 
almost complete glossary of both Tocharian A 
and B, gave a new impetus to the comparative 
study of Tocharian.: 

The short introduction (pp. 1-5) is followed 
by the two main parts, that on the ' phonetics ' 
(pp. 9-135) and that on the vocabulary 
(pp. 139-646). The book is completed by in- 
valuable indexes (pp. 647-03) and the in- 
evitable * Addenda et corrigenda ' (pp. 694-7}. 

Part 1, ‘La phonétique”, contains a clear 
and detailed statement, with abundant 
examples, of the historical phonology of 
Tocharian A and B. The two ‘ dialects’ are 
throughout the book systematically compared. 

Part m, ‘ Le vocabulaire’, is divided into 
four sections. In section A all those Tocharian 
words that are thought to have an Indo- 
European origin are discussed in detail. In 
section B the results of this investigation are 
summarized in the form of a series of ‘ con- 
cordances’ listing the instances in which 
striking agreements have been found between 
Tocharian and particular Indo-European lan- 
guages. Section C lists the instances where 
borrowing is thought to have occurred from 
Tocharian À into B and from B into A. The 
question of internal borrowing is of importance 
because it was thought that Tocharian A was 
merely a church language when our texts were 
written, the real living language being D, since 
the borrowing was considered to be exclusively 
from B to À. According to van Windekens 
there were at least as many borrowings in the 
opposite direction, proving that both À and B 
were equally alive. Section D contains a dis- 
cussion of Tocharian loan-words from other 
Asiatic languages, overwhelmingly from Indo- 
Iranian. 

The detailed discussion, with systematic 
citation of the relevant literature, of virtually 
the entire vocabulary of Tocharian A and B 
amounts in effect to an etymological dictionary 
of Tocharian. The book contains thousands of 
etymologies, many of them new or with new 
arguments in their support. The author 
subjects all the etymologies known to him to 
rigorous scrutiny especially from the phono- 
logical point of view and discards those that do 
not measure up to his standards. Among the 
discards are frequently his own previous 
suggestions, some of them of quite recent date. 
The whole subject is clearly in ferment and 
many more etymologies will be made and 
rejected. Nevertheless, van Windekens’s book 
will serve as a basis for orientation and dis- 
cussion for a long time to come. 

The detection of loan-words in Tocharian is 
equally a matter that gives rise to discussion. 
A large proportion of the ‘ Addenda et corri- 
genda' is taken up by consideration of the 
criticism made by M. Schwartz of W. Winter’s 
detection of Bactnan loan-words in Tocharian. 
Many of van Windekens’s suggestions will also 
be rejected, but progress can be achieved only 
by discussion of the various suggestions. 

It is not possible to do justice to a book of 
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these dimensions within the scope of a normal 
review. Rather than enter into particular 
debates ıt would seem more in keeping with 
the spint of inquiry and with the objective 
tone maintamed with rare exceptions by van 
Windekens throughout this work to add some 
fuel to the melting-pot. 

B tke ‘place’ is compared (p. 184) with 
Greek olxos ‘house’ and its cognates, but 
' house ’ or ‘ village ! seern not to be among the 
meanings attested for ke. One is reminded of 
Sogdian wy’k ‘ place’. 

B mik- ' close the eyes’ is said (p. 297) to 
Show remarkable agreement with  Dalto- 
Slavome but *maig- is widely attested in 
Iranian: see the references listed under 
namajs- ‘to wink’ in my Saka grammatical 
studies, 55. 

B nask- ‘ bathe’ is derived (p. 312) from TE 
*nd- rather than *sna-. Note *nd- also in 
Iranian: Ossetic 2244 (Bailey, BSOAS, XXI, 
1, 1958, 43); Khotanese bwndj- ‘to steep, 
soak ' (my SGS, 96). 

A oske, B oskiye ‘ dwelling place ° is assigned 
(p. 343) an IE etymology by connecting it with 
Skt. ókas- ‘ dwelling place’ via a sk-verb stem. 
It must surely be a loan-word from Khotanese 
auska ‘ dwelling place ' derived by Bailey from 
*á-vas-ká- (BSOAS, x, 3, 1940, 586; M. Boyce 
and I. Gershevitch (ed. W. B. Henning 
memorial volume, London, 1970, 20). In 
Khotanese au interchanges with o from the 
earliest attested material. In Tocharian the 
variation 3/s is more easily accounted for by 
the assumption of borrowing. 

À pal, B pele, used to render the Buddhist 
Skt. technical term dharma, 1s derived (p. 345) 
by van Windekens from IE *pod-lo- and con- 
nected with Skt. palle ‘granary’. One is, 
however, reminded of Sogdian pékh used to 
render exactly the same term. Sogdian à is 
represented m loan-words by / as is well known, 
e.g. Modern Persian mul ' wine’ from Sogdian 
muwë (see W. B. Henning, BSOS, x, 1, 1939, 
97-8). It is not quite clear how to account for 
the loss of Sogdian -kh. 

A parkdr, B pürkádre ‘long’ (p. 363): the 
*.ro adjective to "bhergh- assumed here is 
implied by the Avestan Caland-form barazt°- 
(see É. Benveniste, Origines de la formation des 
noms en indo-européen, Paris, 1935, 80—1). 

A puk ‘ all, each, entire ' is derived from the 
IE prototype of Skt. pakut- * cooked ' (pp. 394- 
5) by assuming a semantic development that 
is theoretically possible but unconvincing 
especially in the light of possible borrowing 
from Shughni fuk * all' in turn perhaps from 
Pahri phuka ' ali’, which have the advantage 
of exact agreement in sound and meaning. 

B solme ‘ entire’ (p. 412) continues an IE 
*sol-mo- that is probably represented also by 
Khotanese harma- ‘all; any’ (quoted by 
Bailey, Khotanese texts, v1, 198). 

B sanüp- ‘ anoint’ is derived (p. 413) from 
*sün-üp- ‘liquide sain’. One is reminded, 
however, of Iranian *sndp- ' bathe’ (see on 
ysänäh- SGS, 113). 

B *sk- ‘be’ (p. 428) recalls Sogdian 'skw- 
‘be’. No borrowing seems likely. 

AB spdrk- ‘ disappear, (caus.) destroy’ is 
connected (p. 439) with cognates of Avestan 
sparoz- ‘be eager’. Since -k- is in most cases 
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not part of the root but a Tocharian develop- 
ment one is tempted to look rather for a con- 
nexion with Avestan spar- ‘move quickly’. 
For the Iranian cognates see Bailey, Khotanese 
texts, vr, 21, and on the Indian side see 
Mayrhofer, Etym. Wb., s.v. sphuräti. 

À swüücem, B. swünciye, swañco ‘ray’ is 

derived (pp. 446-7) by van Windekens from a 
hypothetical IE *suonk- obtained by prefixing 
8- to a proto-form constructed for Skt. vaméd- 
“bamboo cane’. The reviewer agrees with 
Pisani's verdict ‘ fantastico '. 
. A çiçäk, B secake ‘ lion’ has been the object 
of much etymological speculation. Here 
(pp. 480-1) it is provided with a new etymology 
connecting it with Latin saeta ‘ animal hair’. 
I find it difficult to believe that it is unrelated 
to A gicri ‘mane’, here (p. 481) connected 
with Skt. ikhd- ‘ tuft of hair’. 

A wäl, B walo ' king’ derives (p. 554) from 
an IE root *wel- and has the form of a present 
participle. In this it strikingly resembles 
Khotanese rre, oblique stem rrund-, ‘ king’ 
(on which see my SGS, 334, and Bailey, KT, 
vi, 311). Khotanese rre should evidently also 
be derived from IE *uel. rather than *uer.. 
The decision that remains to be made is which 
of the various IE roots of this form is involved. 
Here van Windekens departs from his earlier 
choice of *wel- ‘want’ in favour of *uel. 
* press ' following an older suggestion made by 
Meillet. 

A wrütal, B wrätalñe * appearance, form ' is 
derived (p. 583) from IE *yerdh- ‘ grow’. 
The semantic development required is attested 
in Avestan raoôa- ‘external appearance’, 
modern Persian rity ‘ face’. 

A yats, B yetse ‘skin’ (= Skt. chavi-) 
(p. 588) recalls Sogdian y'tk ‘ flesh ’. It remains 
to be worked out whether a connexion exists. 

A yärk, B yarke ' homage ' is derived (p. 693) 
from IE *erk- ‘sing’. Note the Iranian con- 
nexion: Khotanese àlje- ‘sing’ (SGS, 11; 
Bailey, KT, vi, 18). 

B yolo ‘bad’ (p. 603) has been compared 


«with Khotanese yola- ‘bad’ and Uighur 


y * bad'. Here van Windekens assumes 
that the Khotanese has borrowed from 
Tocharian and he gives the Tocharian an IE 
etymology. This leaves the Uighur out of 
account. The issue is not yet settled. 

B äm ‘ silently, quietly ’ is explained (p. 622) 
as a loan-word from ‘une forme moyen- 
iranienne correspondant à av. hàma- '' pareil, 
le même "'. No Middle Iranian form in the 
sense required is attested. G. Morgenstierne 
lists for PaSto (EV P, 10) a word eman ‘ quiet, 
agreeable’ of unknown etymology but the 
overtone ‘ agreeable’ leads in another direc- 
tion. In Old Iranian Avestan has an adverb 
airime, which Bartholomae translated ‘still, 
ruhig? (AIW, 189) as also F. B. J. Kuiper, 
IIJ, xv, 3, 1973, 192, ‘quietly’ but the 
Middle and Modern lranian cognates suggest 
rather ‘solitary’ as the basic meaning: 
B Sogdian ’rmyh * à l'écart ' (VJ), Chorasmian 
arma ‘leave alone’, and  Ossetie àrmast 
‘alone’ (for the last two see W. B. Henning, 
Zoroaster, OUP, 1951, 45). 

A ärsal, B arsüklo ‘ snake’ is said (p. 623) 
to contain a loan-word corresponding to Indo- 
Iranian *äré&- ‘ malevolence’ plus a variant 
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of Tocharen B M(y)iye ‘ wife’. This explana- 
fion certamly deserves the label fantastic ! 

A ds ‘goat’ (p. 623): for Avestan aza- 
‘goat’ see K. Hoffmann, MSS, xxu, 1967, 
29-33 (= J. Narten (ed.), Aufsatze zur Indo. 
trantstik, Wiesbaden, 1976, 1r, 486-9). 

B äs- ‘ , take, bring’ is explamed 
(p. 624) as a loan-word from Middle Iranian 
and reference is given to Khotanese hays- 
‘drive, send’ from Old Iranian *az- as m 
Avestan az- ‘drive’. The correct explanation 
of ās- must be as a loan-word from Sogdian &s- 
‘carry, take, bring’, inchoative from Old 
Iranian *G-yam- (see Gersheviteh, A grammar 
of Manichean Sogdian, Oxford, 1964, $ 539, 

. 84). 

: B käswo ‘leprosy’ is said (p. 625) to be 
borrowed from Avestan kasvig. This suggestion 
has been refuted by J. Kellens, Les noms- 
racines de VP Avesta, Wiesbaden, 1974, 368. 
Avestan kasvis has been explained by H. Hum- 
bach, in R. N. Frye (ed.), Neue Methodologie in 
der Iranistik, Wiesbaden, 1974, 92, as a com- 
pound Easuu-id- ‘ having less activity, frail ’. 

B kele ‘ navel’ is said (p. 626) to be borrowed 
from a non-IE language, which may well be so. 
I draw attention to Solon Kéni ‘ belly’ from 
Mongol x»Buui (see V. I. Tsintsius (ed.), 
Sravnitenyy slovar tunguso-man chzhurskiye 
yazykov, 1, Leningrad, 1975, 387-8). 

A kunti * pot’ (p. 628) may derive ultimately 
from Skt. kundi- * pot’ (p. 628), but it probably 
came via Iraman: cf. Sogdian kwni’yk 
* pitcher ’ from Skt. kundikä- (W. B. Henning, 
Sogdica, London, 1940, 32). 

B misa ‘meat’ (p. 632): on Indian misa- 
see T. Burrow, in R. C. Hazra (ed.), S. K. De 
memorial volume, Calcutta, 1972, 46-9. 

À misi, B missi ‘community’ and A 
msapantim ‘head of an army’ (p. 633): 
against Bailey's explanation see Gershevitch, 
The Avestan hymn to Mithra, Cambridge, 
1959, 241-2, 330. 

A new- ' boat (?) ' (p. 633) has been assigned 
an Iranian origin. I know of no -e- form of this 
word in Iranian apart from the oblique forms 
in nu(y}e in Khotanese (see SGS, 294). 

A nkiñe, B ñkante ‘ silver’ 18 said (p. 634) to 
be borrowed from Chinese, but note B Sogdian 
n kr? kw, Chr. Sogdian n’gty. 

À tst- ‘touch’ (pp. 642-3) is imaginatively 
treated as a loan-word based on Pali Tusita, 
a class of gods ! 

AB yat- ‘be capable; (caus.) realize, 
master ' is here (p. 645) considered based on the 
past participle passive yafa- from Skt. yam- 
rather than on Skt. yat-, or more probably on 
Iranian yat-. The connexion with Indo-Iranian 
yat-, suggested long ago by Duchesne-Guille- 
min, seems to have been rejeoted in the light 
of Benveniste’s discussion of yat- in Indo- 
Iranica: mélanges ... Morgenstierne, Wies- 
baden, 1964, 21-7. See now P. Thieme, 
* Wurzel yai im Veda und Avesta’ in Monu- 
mentum H. S. Nyberg, xx (Acta Iramoen, 6), 
1975, 325-04. AB yai- represents an Ablaut 
form *jót- from IE *iet-. 

R. E. EMMERIOK 


Norman ANDERSON: Law reform in the 
Muslim world. (University of London 
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LegalSeries, Xr) xi, 235 pp. London: 
University of London, Athlone Press, 


1976. £6. 


The study by Western observers of Islamic 
law generally and of the legal reforms which 
have been achieved in recent years in particu- 
lar is, as was only to be expected, given an 
outstanding boost by the publication of Sir 
Norman Anderson’s book on Law reform in the 
Muslim world. Many of Anderson's articles are 
well known to the student of Islamic law; not 
& few of them, however, appear in journals or 
collections of essays which only the most 
adventurous explorer of legal literature is able 
to track down. Thus, this book is to be 
weleomed, for Anderson is able to piece 
together his valuable comments on legal 
reform and developments across the whole 
breadth of the Mushm world and to present 
those views to the reader in one volume. 

But Law reform in ihe Muslim world is 
much more than simply a consolidation of ` 
three decades of legal writing. The book is 
new, partly for its methodology and also, more 
importantly, for its attempt to place all the 
many developments within the framework of 
the achievements and results of the reform 
movement. Anderson’s methodology, which 
is to divide his book into four parts, namely 
the background and pressures for reform, the 
philosophy and methods of reform, the 
achievements and the results of reform, and 
the problems and prospects for the future, is 
an exciting feature of the work. This approach, 
as is suggested by Anderson in his preface, 
‘makes the whole movement for reform, which 
has spread from one country to another in 
recent years, much more intelligible to those 
with little previous knowledge of the subject’. 
From this point of view, the book is & substan- 
tial success. The range of problems, the 
possible solutions, the actual changes which 
have occurred, and the probable changes which 
still have to be initiated, are best explained by 
looking at the Muslim world as a whole. The 
grander the scale the more certain it is that 
the remarkable developments which have 
occurred will be appreciated by the audience 
which one hopes will read the book. Although 
the project is successful there is an inevitable 
repetition of material (admitted by Anderson 
himself in his preface) which perhaps could 
have been reduced by a wider selection of 
examples and by & more compact system of 
cross-references. 

Just as the methodology is to be welcomed, 
so also 18 his analysis of the changes in the 
Muslim law in the light of the achievements 
and the possible future developments. The 
author does not shirk the responsibility to 
assume ‘the mantle of the prophet’ (p. 172). 
His final eight pages are devoted to the possible 
path which lies ahead for the Muslim world. 
Such speculation, of course, is highly vulnerable 
to the eddying winds of political fortune; none 
the less, the author would not have been true 
to his character if he had left on his desk these 
coneluding remarks. Anderson does not mince 
his words. Of the Muslim community in India, 
where he is well known for his advice at con- 
ferences in New Delhi in 1964, 1972, and then 
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again in December 1973, he says ‘If the 
Muslim community continues to drag its feet, 
ib seems most unlikely that the present 
situation can persist indefinitely ' (p. 216). The 
present situation in India is subjected to 
considerable criticism by the author. 

It is thought incumbent on a reviewer to 
extract from the book for which he is respon- 
sible one or two errors, be these mis- 
demeanours or felonies. A book which involves 
such & wide range as does this one is bound to 
contain some errors. None which have been 
discovered by this reviewer in any way detract 
from the book's excellence, and the errors are 
pointed out in the hope that the opportunity 
will be taken at the time of any reprinting or 
new edition to take these comments into 
account. 

Thus, the Administration of Muslim Law 
Act of Singapore was enacted in 1966, not in 
1968 as is suggested on numerous occasions 
throughout the book. More importantly, in 
the context of the repudiation by the husband 
of his wife in Pakistan, it is not true, as is 
suggested by Anderson on p. 127 that the 
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after receiving notice of the repudiation must 
always form a panel of arbitrators and attempt 
to reconcile the parties'. Recent case law in 
Pakistan which, incidentally, has been accepted 
by the English courts as representing the 
correct position in Pakistan, is to the effect 
that the formation of an arbitration council is 
directory only, and that the divorce is effective 
90 days after the delivery to the Chairman of 
the notice of the repudiation, unless the 
repudiation is in the meantime revoked or the 
parties are reconciled. Again, at p. 140, 
Anderson states in relation to the law of 
legitimacy in India and Pakistan that 'the 
eriterion of legitimacy depends, as in English 
law, on the date of the child's birth, not its 
conception '. This may be true in India, where 
it has been held that section 112 of the 
Evidence Act (not section 12 as is suggested 
in the text) has superseded the Muslim law; 
but it is far from true of Pakistan where the 
latest case on the subject, Abdul Ghani v. Taleh 
Bibi 1962 PLD Lah 531, decisively states that 
the Muslim rules still apply, not least because 
Muslim law is concerned, in this context, 
with matters of substance rather than with 
evidence and procedure, with which the 
Evidence Act is exclusively concerned. The 
discussion of family wagfs m East Africa is cnt 
short at the Wakf Commissioners Ordinance in 
1951 (p. 79 and again p. 168). Thus the further 
important developments m Kenya contained 
in the Wakf Commissioners Act 1964 are left 
out, and the picture distorted accordingly. 
Section 130 of the Perak Administration of 
Muslim Law Act (1965) is unaccountably left 
out of the list of Malay State enactments which 
provide a divorced wife with the right to 
apply to a court (the shart‘a court) for a con- 
solatory gift (p. 125). More importantly, the 
major reforms in Indonesia in 1974—— especially 
in relation to divorce and to the right of 
polygamy—are not mentioned at all. | 

As is true of his earlier work, Islamic law in 
the modern world (1959), the present book is 
certain to become a standard text for those 
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who wish to find information in English on 
recent legal developments in the Muslim world. 
One hopes that a way will be found to ensure 
that the material in the book 1s kept up to 
date by occasional reprints. It does not 
deserve the fate of its predecessor of 1959 
which has long been out of print. 

' | DAVID PEARL 


LisgRIUS PIETERSE: English-Urdu dic- 
tionary of Christian terminology. Edited 
by Jan Slomp. (Christian Study 
Centre Series, No. 10.) xxviii, 108 pp. 
Rawalpindi: Christian Study Centre, 
1976. Rs. 15. 


This dictionary, which contains some 6,500 
items, is a further tribute to the dogged 
persistence of generations of Christian clergy 
to develop for their community a satisfactory 
religious terminology in Urdu, a language so 
intimately associated with Islam in the sub- 
continent that even the Hindus and Sikhs 
who formerly used it have now mostly for- 
saken it for Hindi or Panjabi. 

Its stated purpose is to assist Christians 
' who have to teach theology or wish to write 
in or translate into Urdu theological works’. 
Such specialists, particularly Roman Catholics, 
should certainly find the book of practical use, 
even if their number should be limited by the 
progressive confinement of the serious cultiva- 
tion of Urdu to Pakistan; for it covers a very 
wide range of items, from the forbiddingly 
technical * ecophonesis ' or matrimonium ratum 
et consummatum to the up-to-the-minute 
‘charismatic’ or ‘theology of liberation’. 
Begun as a personal enterprise by the late 
Father Liberius, it was brought to its present, 
quite handsome form under the auspices of a 
committee, which included both Catholics and 
Protestants as well as sympathetio Muslim 
scholars, and under the editorship of the 
Reverend Drs. Jan Slomp. In his carefully 
considered introduction, the editor shows 
himself well aware of some of the problems 
entailed by the compilation of such a work, 
particularly in so far as these have been 
discussed in the formidably copious relevant 
missiological literature. 

There can be no quarrel with the editor’s 
aim that ‘the religious key words should be 
close to the heart of the language’ (p. xix), 
but the assumption that this can in practice 
best be achieved by the elimination of familiar 
Portuguese or English loans in favour of terms 
borrowed from Arabic and Persian does seem 
open to question. There may be good theolo- 
gical reasons for adopting such Christian 
Arabic terms as gissis ‘ priest’ (with its 
bizarre plural, gasdvisa) and usquf ' bishop’, 
in place of the normal padrt (or the agreeably 
antiquated lat padri), but they are hardly close 
to the ‘ heart! of Urdu, wherever that extra- 
ordinarily elusive organ is situated. 

| As is demonstrated even by their major 
achievement—the translations of the Scrip- 
tures—it seems unfortunately to have been 
true that the faith and linguistic and theolo- 
gical expertise of Christians writing in Urdu 
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has rather seldom been matched by a corre- 
sponding literary sensitivity. This same lack 
of ' feel ° characterizes a number of the terms 
offered in this dictionary. The words pak and 
mugaddas are severely overworked, and such 
coinages as pak shai (lit. ‘holy thing’), for 
‘sacramental element’, seem very feeble. Of 
course, entries which represent established 
usage are of linguistic interest; and if those 
which appear to be prescriptive comages only 
reflect all too faithfully the depressingly un- 
inspired idiom of modern Christianity in 
Western languages, they are perfectly in line 
with the artificial words put forward m so 
many other English-Urdu technical dic- 
tionaries, whether these deal with medicine or 
motor-cycle maintenance. 

Since reviewers are particularly requested to 
point out errors for a forthcoming supplement, 
it may be worth saying here that, while the 
standard of production is in general quite 
high, there are a number of minor errors; 
e.g., on a random opening, in the English 
entries ‘inseperable’ and ‘ interpenitration ° 
are less serious than ‘ infralapsarism (= sub- 
lapsarism) ' (pp. 56-7). The Urdu entries do 
not always belong to the same grammatical 
class as the English, thus mänind-i masih is 
‘ Christlike' not ‘Christhkeness’. In this 
connexion, too, there are several offences 
. against the stated principle of not rendering a 
noun by a verb in Urdu, e.g., of * breaking of 
bread’ by roti tor kar dena yä tagsim karna, 
or—and I apologize for the juxtaposition—of 
‘homosexuality in women’ by capti khelna, 
rather than capat-bdzt. The entries under 
* papist’ and ‘ popery °’ should be harmonized, 
and. the spelling of the Urdu transcription of 
* Tridentine' (itself apparently derived from 
Italian rather than English pronunciation, like 
many such specifically Roman Catholic words) 
should be corrected. In view of current con- 
troversies, it might be worth including ‘ Mass, 
Tridentine' in the supplement, while one 
might have thought that the particular 
pastoral problems of the clergy in Pakistan 
might have warranted a more prominent place 
for such terms as nasha-b@zi, which is dis- 
ereetly buried as the third entry under 
‘intemperance ’ ! 

©. SHACKLE 


P. S. SUBRAHMANYAM: An introduction 
to modern Telugu. (Dept. of Lin- 
guisties. Publication No. 34) xii, 
345 pp. Annamalainagar: Anna- 
malai University, 1974. Rs. 10. 


As Professor Agesthialingom says in his fore- 
word, this book ‘is intended for non-Telugu 
adults who would like to learn it as a second 
language °. 

It is clear both from the foreword and the 
book itself that it 1s intended moreover for 
use in the context of a linguistics department 
at a university, or at least by those with access 
to linguistics terminology. Thus, its real worth 
is for those acquainted with, say, the descrip- 


^" a, tive terms for the sound-system (introduction, 


‘esp. pp. 1-15). In the hands of a non-specialist, 
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and especially without imitative material such 
as tapes, the book is perhaps of less value. 

It is probable that this points to a perennial 
problem: the anthropologist or teacher or 
VSO worker wishes to work in the field wherein 
use of & local language is, or should be, 
essential, yet he or she may not have a 
language specialization and is therefore un- 
familiar with the technical jargon in which this 
discipline now abounds. ‘ Lip rounding’ can 
probably be deduced, but what of ‘ high back 
vowel’ or ‘voiced aspirated velar stop’? 
What, in these days of universal albeit, alas, 
non-classical, education, 1s to be made of. 
‘case suffixes’ or indeed ‘nommative case’ 
(p. 97) and ‘ ablative suffix ' (p. 105) ? These 
are not intended as debating points, but 
offered on the basis of experience of precisely 
this sort of pedagogical problem. 

One answer, surely, is to publish along with 
such a book a cassette or two, and since tapes 
and cassettes are now manufactured in India 
this should not present too great a problem 
save in cost. But, at Rs. 10, this book is 
excellent valuc for money, and ıt would be false 
economy if one did not buy such a tape too, 
were it offered. It is for just such non- 
specialists, many of whom are of course adult, 
that the language laboratory has come into 
being. 

The other intention of the book which, it is 
hoped, will also ‘be useful to linguists in 
general who would like to have information on 
the structure of Telugu rather than to learn 
to speak the language' is more successfully 
met. In a way, this 1s a classic justification, 
and could be applied to the old-style grammar 
of, say, A. H. Ardens Telugu grammar or 
H. Spencer’s A Kanarese grammar (Mysore 
City, 1950). In these, however, the material 
is presented in the script, which is introduced 
right from the start, an arrangement for which 
this reviewer still has an unfashionable pre- 
ference. Roman script is a luxury in South 
India, and an academic transliteration still 
more so, use of roman being confined, in a 
most perverse form, to film-posters, record- 
sleeves and the like. Indeed, many English- 
knowing people in the South are scarcely able 
to recognize their own languages in translitera- 
tion, particularly $n extenso (see esp. pp. 281-3) 
or in scientific form, as here. 

All this is offered in no way to belittle 
Dr. Subrahmanyam’s excellent book, more 
successful perhaps in its second aim than in 
its first. Used in conjunction with class work, 
or, as suggested, with tapes, ib assumes a very 
different guise. The graded nature of the 
lessons, starting with verbal forms and going 
on to nominals and, only after ‘ Review—11* 
(pp. 127 ff.) examining the more complex 
verb morphology, then becomes clear. 

The script is introduced in an appendix 
(pp. 285—300 in the contenta list but, doubtless 
with lack of liaison between printers, paginated 
separately as i-xvi). This reviewer has pre- 
viously been irritated by the pre-emptive term 
alphabet applied to Indian scripts, when 
&yllabary would serve better (p. 285 or i) 
Little attempt is made in this section to marry 
the script information to what went earlier. 
Indeed, the romanization appears hardly at all 
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in these pages, which is not very helpful unless 
you have by now learned by heart the order of 
the ‘Indian’ syllabary; constant careful 
reference back to the introduction is needed. 
The exercises are not, unfortunately, trans- 
literations back into Telugu script of material 
already met with in roman. Moreover, the 
fact that the first exercise is called ‘ Lesson x ' 
leads one to suspect that this whole section 
has previously been used elsewhere. (The last 
lesson in the main part of the book is 
Lesson Xx.) 

Better editing would have disposed of 
vexations of this sort, which detract from this 
most useful work, for such indeed it is. It 
up-dates the handling of a lot of material one 
knew from the work of Arden and others, and 
is a most useful work of reference. 

J. R. MARE 


GósrA LIEBERT (comp.): Iconographic 
dictionary of the Indian religions: 
Hinduism — Buddhism — Jainism. 
(Studies in South Asian Culture, 
Vol. v.) xx, 377 pp. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1976. Guilders 136. 


The title given to this glossary of largely 
Sanskritie iconographieal terminology is ex- 
plicit enough, but it has to be added that the 
work 'is intended primarily for readers ... 
who are not trained in Sanskrit and other 
Indian languages ’. 

It seems amply demonstrated that this is 
not a proper intention to harbour when com- 
piling an iconographical dictionary. English 
alphabetical order, appropriate to Garrett, 
Dowson, etc., is strained beyond endurance by 
the need to impose a profusion of diacritics and 
a variety of transcriptions (Skt., Pa., HL, 
Tam., etc.) on words which are almost all 
unassimilated Indian words. Moreover, the 
optimistic processing of much antiquated 
(even if often unsuperseded) material, intended 
to define the semantic content of the Sanskrit 
terms, must leave a curious impression on the 
mind of the untrained. 

On the other hand, the foundations of a 
new genre of handbook are laid by Professor 
Liebert in 20 pp. of indexes which systematic- 
ally categorize, on estimate, over 3,000 
Sanskrit(ic) references under various headings : 
vühana (vehicles; seats), poses, mudräs, 
attributes (limbs, appurtenances, apparel), 
aniconic and iconic forms, ritual accessories, 
sacred plants, mantras, astronomic-chrono- 
logical concepts, terminology of art and archi- 
tecture, categories of deity and devotee, and 
ceremonies. Such an arrangement of the 
material by subject-matter, to which the 
handful of available references to secondary 
sources and the incorporated definitions might 
be added, seems an eminently more appro- 
priate and economical format for such foreign- 
language encyclopaedias in the future than the 
alphabetic one. 

There are many slips of one kind or another, 
e.g. * Siddharta `, ‘ marutgana ', * trika [== kind 
of] Buddhist doctrine ° (p. 377), and ‘ apaaras ' 
and ‘ pratisumvit? (for stem-forms apsaras and 
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pratisamvid). One finds rasa as ‘ passion’, 
‘rasayäträ” (sic, for räs°) as ‘ passion-pro- 
cession’, and ‘raslila’ (sic, p. 377; rds°, 
correctly, p. 236) as ‘ passion-sport, folk- 
dance’. The basic excerpting of tertsary- 
source literature is at fault here. Garrett and 
Platts are the references offered following 
further explanation of rasa as 'n[ame] of 10 
emotional sentiments ... expressed in the 
face”. Haridräganapati is glossed as ' Hari- 
sleep-Ganapati’, with a reference to the 
wrong page of Monier-Williams: p. 129le 
would have yielded the correct, or at least the 
accepted mechanical explanation. The entry 
* kollam (andu) ‘occidental year’’’ garbles 
an already unsatisfactory entry in the French 
tertiary source L’Inde classique. 

Non-linguists, to their detriment, are offered 
an idiosyncratic transcription of Sanskrit 
based on adaptation from secondary-source 
spellings. They are offered a large number of 
commonly accepted, but regrettably comic 
interpretations of proper names, e.g. Kiranäksa 
as ‘eye of the sun’, Konärak as ‘sun in the 
corner ', and Suparévanatha as ‘ (lord) having 
beautiful sides’. The rendering of kirana, 


' kona, and even supüréva is questionable, and 


the types of compound are probably in- 
correctly identified. It seems doubtful whether 
any reader, glottophobe or not, will feel 
satisfied with an entry such as nāc, where the 
explanation requires cross-reference to Sanskrit 
and the bibliography amounts to one passage 
of Glasenapp in German. This is a dictionary 
of iconographic secondary sources, but an 
iconographic dictionary of Sanskrit, comprising 
entries that are a real asset to Sanskrit lexico- 
graphy, may be seen here struggling to get out. 
Non-linguists need to be warned that there is 
hardly an entry that does not require a basic 
monograph and often a doctoral study before 
a reasonably definitive encyclopaedia article 
could be written. 
J. O. WRIGHT 


P. H. L. EaczgwoNT: Alexander’s cam- 
paigns in Kind and Baluchistan and 
the siege of the Brahmin town of 
Harmatelia. (Orientalia Lovaniensia 
Analecta, 3.) xxiv, 233 pp. Leuven: 
Leuven University Press, 1975. Bel. 
fr. 850. 


There is no doubt the eastern section of 
Alexander the Great’s itinerary still provides 
a very promising field for topographical studies. 
The solid progress of recent years in elucidating 
his stages further to the west has not been 
matched along the Indus, probably for two 
main reasons. The first is the absence in the 
narratives of ascertainable fixed points, on 
which reconstruction of the finer detail might 
be soundly based. The second, from which the 
first largely springs, is that historical changes 
in the river-course not only left the ancient 
sites far from modern centres, but by making 
the ancient hydrography hard to visualize, 
deprived the topographer of any obvious 
landmark. 
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written sources is therefore very opportune. 
He is fully aware of the difficulties presented 
by the texts, and acutely compares the con- 
flicting traditions. He does not miss the 
importance of establishing key points, such as 
the location of Alexander's base at Patala. 
Indeed he propounds (p. 189) a very reasonable 
argument based on mileages for placing it 
‘near Nasarpur' (Nasirpur ?) north-east of 
Hyderabad. Here and elsewhere, the theoreti- 
cal treatment seems promising, yet discussion 
remains in the air for lack of essential follow-up, 
either on the ground or by intensive study of 
maps and travel narratives. Only confirmation 
of the literary evidence by on-the-spot observa- 
tions of epigraphie, archaeological, or topo- 
graphic data could make such hypotheses 
capable of proof, and thus a legitimate base 
for further identifications. 

A criticism has squarely to be made of the 
author's undue fondness, at points of difficulty, 
for wholesale textual emendation. Naturally, 
in an area full of local names, corruptions m 
the Alexander-texts could easily be suspected. 
Yet the only basis for their correction would 
be the establishment of their indigenous 
forms, from epigraphie evidence and Sanskrit 
texts. When one speaks of Xylinopolis (p. 35) 
as a ‘ variant reading’ of Canthi naustathmos, 
even in Greek majuscules, or considers Prasi, 
Praesti, Porti, and Parda as ‘all identical’, 
we are surely far beyond the freedom permis- 
sible to an editor of Greek texts. In the same 
way, Sangada and Sagapa (p. 40), Babace, 
Bibacte, and Bibaga are all identified. It ' has 
been shown’ that Roruka alias Ora alias 
Rambacia alias Harmatelia (all allegedly 
forms of the same name) was the capital of the 
Sauviras, and * not too far-fetched to conclude 
that? the Suari alias Sirae alias Sires ‘are 
identical with the Indian Sauviras '. The latter 
tribe are certainly well attested, yet the pro- 
cedure does not inspire confidence, and such 
examples could be multiplied. 

Turning next to particular questions, 16 18 
the author's view that Nearchus sailed down 
the eastern, not the western Indus branch, so 
that ‘ Alexanders Harbour? stands not ab 
Karachi (as Tomaschek maintained), but 
corresponds to the later Barbaricon of the 
sources, on the central Indus branch. This 
important site he places ‘ 20 to 30 miles west 
of the present Samara lake', but apparently 
does not discuss the question further, or con- 
sider whether a large archaeological site 
actually exists in the location stated. Karachi, 
in its turn, is identified with Morontobara, the 
Ladies'C-not ‘Lady's’ ?—Harbour, a view 
held not only indeed by Lambrick (Sind: 
a general introduction, 120), but by him 
ascribed to Kiepert, cartographer of Lassen’s 
Indische Alierthumskunde. 

The central quest for Harmatelia introduces 
a fascinating botanical theme, Alexander’s 
alleged discovery of a herb (possibly, according 
to the author, NeriumodorumSol., which should 
now be referred to as Nerium indicum Mill.) 
believed capable of curing the gangrene 
arising from wounds by septic arrows. So 
useful à topio is frequently mentioned in later 
literature, from Cicero, De divinatione, ii, 138, 
to the Indo-Persian text Adäb al-harb wa 
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"I-shajá'a,! where the magic herb is designated 
jari. 

An ingenious case is made to identify 
Harmateha with Ora in Baluchistan, yet one 
is left with the impression that it is nob 
conclusive. There follows, in any event, a very 
valuable discussion of the important city of 
Roruka (p. 148). Lüder's identification with 
Alor in Upper Sind, prima facie not unlikely, 
is rejected, and the place once again identified 
with ‘Ora-Harmatelia”. One must feel 
reservations concerning the idea of & major 
cultural centre existing on the arid Baluchistan 
coast, when the main focus of Buddhist settle- 
ment in Sind lies east of the present Indus, 
indicated by sites at Thul Mir Rukan, Depar 
Gangro, Mirpur Khas, and at Sudheranjo Daro 
and Jherak near Tando Muhammad Khan. 
Unhappily, by far the most important survey 
of archaeological sites 1n Sind, that by Henry 
Cousens,? is absent from the list of abbrevia- 
tions, & lack which may be responsible for 
certain hints of topographical unreality. 

Taken as a whole, the work provides a 
stimulating and valuable introduction to un- 
solved problems of Indus geography, but it 
would be wrong to consider the solutions 
offered so definitive as in any way to constitute 
a discouragement to further research. 

A. D. H. BIVAR 


SURENDRA GOPAL: Commerce and crafts 
in Gujarat, 16th and 17th centuries: 
a study in the impact of European 
expansion on precapitalist economy. 
xii, 289 pp. New Delhi: People's 
Publishing House, 1975. Rs. 25. 


M. N. Pearson: Merchants and rulers 
in Gujarat: the response to the Portu- 
quese in the sixteenth century. xii, 
178 pp. Berkeley, etc.: University of 
California Press, [1976]. $12. (Eng- 
lish agents: IBEG Ltd. £8.40.) 


Dr. Surendra Gopal's study is a solid com- 
pendium of information from published 
primary sources and other works mainly 
available in English, regarding the trade of 
Gujarat over two centuries. He considers in 
turn overseas trade, coastal trade, overland 
trade, * intra-Gujarat trade’, and the centres 
and development of handicraft production. 
He has also consulted minor but useful Sanskrit 
and vernacular North Indian sources, but 
depends for material in Persian, Portuguese, 
or Dutch mainly on existing English transla- 
tions or secondary studies, His information 
grows thicker and more detailed when the 
volumes of Sir William  Foster's English 


1 Muhammad b. Mansür (known as Fakhr-i 
Mudabbir), Adāb al-harb wa ‘l-shaja‘a, ed. 
Ahmad Suhayli Khwansari, Tehran, 1346/ 
1967-8, 244. 

? The antiquities of Sind, with historical out- 
line (Archaeological Survey of India. Imperial 
Series, XLVI), Calcutta, 1929. 
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factories in India 1618-1669 and E. B. Sains- 
bury's Calendars of the Court Minutes of the 
English East India Company become of 
relevance and his book is from one point of 
view almost a classified manual of their 
contents as far as the operations of the English 
factory at Surat and its dependencies are 
concerned. 

Gopal’s second European language is 
Russian. His study is an English translation 
of a thesis originally submitted at the Institute 
of the Peoples of Asia, Moscow (which accounts 
for some minor bibliographical oddities, such 
as the citation of ‘ O. He K. Speit, Indiya 4 
Pakistan, Moskva 1057"). Russian is not of 
much value for source material of the period 
and place, but Gopal's knowledge of it pro- 
vides the additional small gain that he draws 
upon Russian theoretieal writing upon the 
economic history of seventeenth-century India 
not easily available to others who do not read 
the language. Besides the main character of 
his book as a descriptive work incorporating 
abundant items of reference, he is also con- 
cerned with the transformation of a ‘ pre- 
capitalist economy ' through the ‘impact’ of 
the Europeans. His account of the effect of 
European commercial and coercive operations 
on the economy of Gujarat is not greatly over- 
drawn, but the analysis is at the rather 
elementary level of modern Russian Marxist 
thinking on the subject. The Peoples’ Pub- 
lishing House of New Delhi is to be con- 
gratulated on producing yet another useful 
historical work at a modest price. 

Dr. Pearson’s work, though it covers the 
same area and much of the same period 
{incidentally extending to take frequent notice 
of seventeenth-century conditions) differs 
strikingly in approach, contents, and sources 
used from that of Dr. Gopal. Gopal relies 
heavily on material available in English, with 
a few not very significant additional Indian 
vernacular sources: Pearson closely scrutinizes 
the Persian histories and has explored un- 
published Portuguese records in the Torre do 
Tombo and at Goa, as well as the considerable 
corpus of published Portuguese records and 
sources. Gopal’s conceptual framework, some- 
what overlaid by copious incidental detail, is 
rather antiquated and mechanistic Marxist: 
Pearson’s analysis, in which often isolated 
items of evidence are used to the maximum 
effect, is trendily post-Weberian. 

The problem with which Pearson’s inquiry 
commences is why the Portuguese, with 
slender resources of naval and military 
matériel, attained greater success than else- 
where in imposing their cartaz or licensing 
system on the prosperous maritime trade of 
Gujarat. After describing the maritime trade 
of Gujarat and the Indian Ocean in general 
around A.D. 1500 and giving a sketch of 
Portuguese establishments, administrative 
methods, and resources available in the East, 
Pearson sets the scene for an analysis of the 
interaction of power-groups in Gujarat by 
describing the unsuccessful efforts of Muham- 
mad Qilich Khän, Mughal fawjdar of the port 
of Surat in the early 1580’s to oust the 
Portuguese. The greater part of Pearson’s 
fairly brief study considers in succession ' the 
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state °, ‘the merchants ', ‘ merchants and their 
state’, and ‘ rulers and their subjects ?. 

Pearson's argument is that the relative 
success of the Portuguese in Gujarat was the 
result of the deep divisions which existed 
between the possessing groups of Gujarati 
society, assisted by a willingness on the part 
of the Portuguese not to press their demands 
to a degree which would have provoked con- 
certed and sustained opposition. There was & 
lack of concern with any kind of maritime 
activity on the part of the state, whose power- 
base was the maintenance of heavy cavalry 
upon the yield of the land-revenue. This was 
true both under the independent sultans of 
Gujarat and after the annexation of the 
province to the Mughal empire under Akbar. 
An individual Muslim officer, in charge of a 
port and drawing the maintenance of himself 
and his troops from it, might be acutely 
concerned to expel the Portuguese or reduce 
their demands; but neither the ruler nor 
officers whose assignments .were elsewhere 
were 80 concerned. In the ethos of the ruling 
class honour and prestige were related to the 
subjugation of territories and the holding of 
land; a Portuguese source reports Sultan 
Bahädur of Gujarat as saying, ‘ Wars by sea 
are merchants’ affairs, and of no concern to 
the prestige of kings’ (p. 91). The merchants 
were often men of great fortunes and of wide- 
ranging commercial interests, but there was 
often an absence of communieation and of 
common aims between them and the ruling 
military administrative class. It was generally 
in the interests of the merchants, unaided by 
the státe, to pay the more moderate demands 
of the Portuguese; while the Portuguese were 
for most of the time led to moderate their 
demands on account of their own scanty 
resources and conflicts of public and private 
interest within their community. 

Both Pearson and the reader must remain 
conscious of the large gaps in the Persian and 
the Portuguese evidence when it is applied to 
such a far-reaching analysis of society; yet 
this stylishly presented interpretation, though 
it rests uneasily on the surviving evidence, will 
be difficult to refute. Like J. F. Richards’s 
recent study of the effects of the Mughal 
annexation of Golkonda, Pearson’s work shows 
the considerable results to be gained from the 
application to Indo-Muslim history of a con- 
ceptual framework immediately derived from 
modern American developments in sociology 
and ‘ transactional analysis’. For students of 
the local history of Gujarat this work presents 
a concise description of the influential classes 
of society about whom information remains: 
but it should also be read by all who are 
concerned with the problems of power in 
medieval Indian society in general. 

SIMON DIGBY 


Donatp A. MzssERsOHMIDT: The 
Gurungs of Nepal: conflict and change 
in a village society. [xiv], 151 pp. 
Warminster: Aris and Phillips Ltd., 
[1976]. £6.. 
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It may be unfair, but one cannot help 
comparing this book with the pioneer social 
anthropological monograph on the same 
people, Pignéde’s Les Gurungs: une population 
himalayenne du Népal. Pignéde, without pre- 
liminary academic training in anthropology, 
spent seven months among the western 
Gurung, wrote his thesis in Paris in 13 months, 
and died before revising it for publication. 
Even so, the book was a milestone in Hima- 
layan studies and a very respectable piece of 
ethnography by any standards. Clark, review- 
ing it m BSOAS, xxx, 3, 1967, 720, was not 
exaggerating when he wrote: ‘It has been 
given to few students to achieve so much in so 
short a time, and to scale one of the high peaks 
in the range of scholarship at the first 
attempt ’. 

The present book is based on 14 months’ 
field-work among the Central Gurung, and is 
‘an edited and revised version’ of a Ph.D. 
thesis for the University of Oregon. The 
editing leaves much to be desired. Sentences 
are often ungrammatical or nonsensical, ex- 
pressions are clumsy or ambiguous, words are 
used insensitively or wrongly. Incorrect 
cross-references, misprints, and spelling mis- 
takes abound—-we meet chieftenships, chief- 
tans, and chiefdomship. The passage in French 
on p. 84 is particularly disfigured, and its 
translation is inaccurate. Pignéde's accent is 
consistently omitted. Gurung and Nepal 
vocabulary is treated as casually as English 
and French. Whatever may be thought of the 
omission of diacritical marks in the text, the 
attempt to include them in the glossary is 
half-hearted. Mention is made of standard 
Nepal: and Tibetan dictionaries, but there are 
more than 30 outright errors. Part of the 
responsibility for all this must lie with the 
publishers, but only part. 

The book offers (i) ‘an ethnographic 
description of the Gurungs of the Nepal 
Himalaya, with particular attention to social 
and political organization and the interaction 
of kin and non-kin based groups of villagers ’, 
and (ii) a discussion of ‘ conflict and change 
among contemporary Gurungs of one village, 
bearmg in mind the traditional norms and 
styles of personal and group interaction and 
statuses which are in many ways unique to the 
Gurungs'. As a general ethnography it is 
slight—less than a third the length of 
Pignéde’s—and without any particular depth 
of insight. The opening chapter covers social 
structure. Gurung society has two components, 
the traditionally superior Carjat (‘Four 
Clans ’), with their own internal hierarchy, and 
the Sorajüt (‘ Sixteen Clans') The glossary 
calis the two components ‘ sub-tribes °, while 
the text uses (without discussion) the highly 
ambiguous 'Jat'; the problem of nomen- 
clature is difficult, but ‘ stratum’ or ‘ tradi- 
tional stratum’ would surely be preferable. 
Details of the particular village studied are 
followed by brief treatment of kinship and 
marriage, ritual brotherhood, and youth 
associations (rod?). The chapter on social and 
religious celebrations contains a howler 
(pp. 86-7), showing total lack of understanding 
of prescriptive alliance. We read that ‘ideal 
successive matrilateral cross-cousin marriage 
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(is) sometimes called sister exchange ’, and the 
figure purporting to illustrate preferred matri- 
lateral cross-cousin marriage shows one matri- 
lateral, one patrilateral, and one bilateral 
union. The final chapter, the best, discusses 
a quarrel in the village between the Cärjät and 
the Sorajat, and its resolution (by * Compart- 
mentalization and Amelioration °). 

The book cannot be recommended as a 
worthy continuation of Pignéde’s endeavours, 
but ıt contains a good deal that 18 of interest 
for Bodic comparativism. For example, (i) ıt 
appears that the fourfold organization of the 
Carjit was once shared by a number of 
Nepalese tribal peoples. In Pignéde’s area the 
four exogamous clans were ideally organized 
into two exogamous moieties, while the four 
original clans of the Sherpas, culturally closer 
to Tibet, were not. Messerschmidt’s Carjat 
also lack moieties, and the lack is, I think, to 
be interpreted as a loss, 1.8. as representing a 
shrinkage in the proportion of society pro- 
hibited as marriage partners. (ii) The Lami- 
chane, usually regarded as the fourth and 
lowest-ranking of the C&rjàt, are m this area 
said to have occupied the ministerial role 
which Pignéde’s informants ascribed to the 
Ghodane, the second in the usual list. In a 
paper referred to by Messersehmidt, I have 
suggested a homology between the Lamichane 
and the traditional Sherpa clan of black- 
smiths, and it may be significant that in the 
early historio Tibetan kingdom the ministers 
were of mGar clan, and mgar-ba means 
‘smith’. (ii) As m other parts of Nepal 
(e.g. Thak valley, Central Valley, Tichurong), 
several different ranking systems coexist, one 
encapsulated within another, each deriving 
from different historical and demographic 
circumstances. Nowadays, as Messerschmidt 
is aware, the whole of Gurung society belongs 
in à sense within the world of caste, and the 
village studied was onlv relatively unhinduized. 
Untouchable blacksmiths arrived four genera- 
tions ago, and the Gurung specialists in the 
worship of Mahüdev and Devi wear a white 
dholi ‘to emulate the Brahmans’ (p. 79). The 
village quarrel was partly & matter of whether 
the gap between the two strata was caste-like. 
(iv) Similarly, different religious traditions co- 
exist, and the priest of Durgà is & practising 
village Buddhist lama. It is interesting to see 
how the quarrel led to the Carjat employing 
the literate lamas in place of non-hterate 
Sorajat tribal officiants. 

N. J. ALLEN 


WarrHER Herssre and others (ed): 
Tractata altaica Denis Swnor sera- 
genario optime de rebus altaicis merito 
dedicata: redigerunt Walther Heissig, 
John R. Krueger, Felix J. Oinas, 
Edmond Schütz. xi, 7175 pp. Wies- 
baden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1976. 
DM 198. 


The Festschrift, as a form of publication, 
may have its opponents, but to two categories 
of person it must give pleasure: first and 
foremost of course to the recipient, who 
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receives in tangible form an expression of the 
respect and affection of the pupils, friends, and 
colleagues whom he has gained during the 
course of years of academic activity, and 
secondly to the contributors themselves. Theirs 
is not only the pleasure of contributing in- 
dividually to honouring the recipient, but also 
that of appreciating the size and quality of the 
group of colleagues to which they themselves 
have the honour of belonging, and which 
reflects the hfe, as well as the work, of the 
recipient, by its very composition. 

And indeed what a varied life is presented 
to us here by this collection of 57 essays 
offered to Denis Sinor on his sixtieth birthday. 
Friends from all over the world have partici- 
pated—from his native Hungary, from 
France, long his home, from England where he 
was the first to establish Mongol studies as a 
discipline, from the United States, his work- 
place for the last decade and a half, and from 
many other places as well, from Germany, 
Denmark, Japan, Taiwan, the U.S.S.R., and 
more. The range of subject-matter of the 
essays is equally immense, embracing topics 
in Mongolian studies, Hungarian social 
history, the Kirgiz epic, the Hsiung-nu lan- 
guage, Chinese-Khitan macaronic poems, and 
much else besides. This book, in its catholicity, 
is the epitome of post-war Altaic studies, 
which have flourished beyond ail expectation. 
To take but one aspect of the story: at the 
time when the reviewer first made the 
acquaintance of Mongolian literature under 
Denis's guidance at Cambridge, by way of 
Buyan-tu qan kóbegun and Erdeni-yin tobés, 
Mongolia itself was an unknown world. There 
was no contact with our colleagues there by 
post or in any other way. Indeed, for the most 
part we had no means even of knowing their 
names. It was impossible to buy, or even see, 
current publications in the Cyrillie script. In 
the course of time matters have greatly 
changed, and unexpected possibilities have 
offered themselves to us. To a considerable 
extent, of course, this has been due to the 
changing situation in Mongolia itself, sym- 
bolized though not initiated by the holding 
of the first International Congress of Mongolists 
in Ulan Bator in 1959. But in our part of the 
world it was the organization of the Permanent 
International Altaistic Conference, in which 
Denis has played an increasingly significant 
role as secretary-general, which perhaps more 
than anything has helped to emancipate Altaic 
studies in general from dependence on older 
disciplines, and allow them to exist in their 
own right. 

It would be wasted space to recapitulate the 
table of contents of the volume here. Perhaps 
instead the reviewer may be allowed to discuss 
briefly some points of detail in articles which 
fall within his own range of interest. Walther 
Heissig has contributed a most interesting 
essay on the bilig or wisdom-literature asso- 
oiated with the name of Chagatai, the son of 
Genghis Khan, so resuming work begun in his 
early monograph Bolur erike, Peiping, 1946. 
The archaic, allusive style of this old, parable- 
like literature, is not made easier to understand 
by the imperfections of the modern printed 
texts which are our main sources for muoh 
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of it. The text of Alan tobói, reprinted by the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute in 1952 from a 
printed Mongolian edition, is notably un- 
reliable on occasions, and so is Cinggis qayan-u 
éadig. One may suspect a misprint in the 
passage quoted by Heissig on p. 286 which 
lists various penalties to be exacted from 
persons of various ranks if they misconduct 
themselves at racing. The punishments, con- 
sisting of the confiscation of an animal, are 
graded from a saddled and bridled horse down 
to & wether. The one exception in this series 
occurs in the case of the common people, 
where the text reads dge? abuya, translated as 
*. + Soll man nichts nehmen '. Making a slight 
emendation from ügei to uker gives the sense 
‘let us take an ox’ and would restore the 
pattern of the series. 

Maria Salga has contributed a most attrac- 
tive essay on a subject which can surely be 
further developed, that is, the stylistic 
examination of Mongolian folk-poetry. She 
has examined a volume of folk-poems with 
the intention of analysing the initial images in 
them and the relation these may bear to the 
poetical mood. She notes the prevalence of 
landscapes and horses, and refers to the 
occurrence, rare though it is, of images of 
interiors. When these do occur, they seem 
quite often to have some connexion with 
sewing—perhaps because the static interior 
image evokes a girl at home. Analysis of such 
images will entail examining the minutiae of 
everyday life. Salga has so far two sewing 
images: oroogood oyoson olbog tüshleg n’, which 
she translates ‘ there is a mattress seat, sewn 
all round’ and alaglaad oyoson jumaa x6, 
which she renders, less successfully, as ‘ this 
embroidered, colourful thing '. ‘Embroidered ' 
here is a refinement upon ‘ sewn ', the meaning 
of oyoson. A rapid look through other antho- 
logies has produced other similar images, 
which I would like to quote and leave deli- 
berately untranslated. We find zar yu torgon 
zamjaary chin’ zaranzui shónódóó oyood ógsón 
dóó x6 (from Xar torgon zamjaar); jintüunii 
bulang shaglaad oyoson yumaa xó (from Jéijüt 
zot); ulaan pansan alchuuryg utsy m' xatgaj 
goyoloo (from Bat yanag); ereeleed oyoson 
chimegtei (from Amrag min). The words 
oyood, shaglaad oyoson, xalgaj, and erecleed 
oyoson refer to sewing in general or particular 
types of sewing. More could be known about 
these special techniques and it may be that 
the exact study of poetical images will lead on 
to an exact study of technical vocabulary. 

Alice Sarkózi presents an admirable edition 
of a Mongol geomantic text, very similar to 
part of one in the Royal Library, Copenhagen. 
(I am glad to acknowledge, by the way, that 
her correction of a reading of mine from that 
MS, in her note 24, is fully justified.) On p. 585, 
where she lists other relevant texts, she seems 
to have been misled by the summary account 
of a MS given in Heissig’s * Verzeichnis’ into 
thinking that this is something it is not. The 
MS is catalogued as follows: ' Aufzeichnung 
der 5  Korperelememte für geomantische 
Zwecke: Luft, Feuer, Erde, Eisen und Wasser, 
erginzt um Holz, Berg und Firmament, mit 
ihren tibetischen und mongolischen Namen '. 
This is not entirely so. The MS consists of 
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eight words in Mongol accompanied by eight 
syllables in Tibetan script arranged in a square, 
three words to each side. Starting at the middle 
of the top side we read yal, siroi, lemür, 
oylaryui, usun, ayula, modon, salkin, i.e. fire, 
earth, iron, sky, water, mountain, wood, wind. 
The accompanying syllables read li, k‘on, bda, 
kn, k'am, gin, zin, zon. In the middle is 
written in Mongol what looks like beye-yin 
Jedker * demon (or, obstacle) of self (or, body) ’. 
There is no reason to suppose that this MS has 
anything to do with geomantic purposes, nor 
do we have a series of five elements supple- 
mented by three more. The syllables are & 
version of the Chinese names of the eight 
trigrams, and the Mongol words form an 
alternative series of names for these trigrams. 
The series of eight syllables is common enough 
in books of astrology and divination. Mostaert 
lists them, for example, in his Manual, 47. 
The series of eight names is less common, but 
is to be found, for example, in Mong 218, 
Copenhagen, in a section entitled oto&i burgan-u 
üjelge * Omens of the Medicine Buddha’. The 
diagram is, I am sure, no more than a diagram 
to be used for ‘ counting-out’ when a text of 
divination is being consulted for some reason 
or other. H 1191 C, Stockholm, has extensive 
entries of prognostications based on the 
trigrams. 

These few remarks will not be of general 
significance for so voluminous a work as this 
Festschrift, but they may have a slight value 
all the same. 

C. R. BAWDEN 


B. RiwTCHEN (ed.: Matériaux pour 
l'étude du chamanisme mongol. NI. 
Textes chamanisies mongols. (Asia- 
tische Forschungen, Bd. 40.) xiii, 
151 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasso- 
witz, 1975. DM 56. 


The preface announces this book as con- 
taining the remainder of the shamanist texts 
collected by Academician Rintchen in Mon- 
golia between the years 1927 and 1963. There 
still remain, he writes, the texts of invocations 
and prayers of two great shamans (jiyarin) 
from Xóvsgól aimak and Bulgan aimak which 
are recorded on tape, and materials on Mongol 
shamanist iconography and the medical rites 
of Cisbaikalian Buriat shamans which are not 
yet edited. Rintchen proposes to prepare 
these for publication but sees as his immediate 
task the compilation of a book concerning the 
ethical and philosophical conceptions of 
Mongol shamanism. Such a work, especially if 
related to the material which has now appeared 
in his three volumes of shamanist texts, would 
be very welcome. Like its predecessor, this 
volume contains a minimum of explanation. 
The texts themselves, or most of them, are 
intrinsically difficult to understand, while 
there is only scattered information given as to 
how, when, and for what purpose they were 
recited, what sort of beings lie behind the 
many proper names which appear in them and 
which are listed in an index, and what is the 
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meaning of the many puzzling words and 
expressions which make the texts so difficult 
to understand. As long as these texts lack an 
authoritative commentary they will not 
advance our general knowledge of Mongol 
shamanism very far. 

Some of these texts were noted down as 
early as 1927, but for certain reasons con- 
nected with recent history have only now 
come to be presented to the learned world, and 
that in a mutilated form. Much has been lost 
or deliberately destroyed, while the shamans 
themselves who were expert in them have been 
discouraged and persecuted. For example, a 
note to item xxxi, a seven-line fragment, 
reads: ‘All the invocations of this court 
shaman of the last Doysin Noyan Qutuytu of 
the Gobi which I noted down during the 
spring of 1929 perished in 1937 at the hands 
of a certain Antipenko’. Similarly with 
item xxxii: ‘The beginning and end of the 
invocation were lost in 1937’. Some of 
Rintchen’s texts seem to have been recorded 
from shamans who had been, or were still, in 
prison. Thus 2 note in Mongol appended to 
item xxxv reads in part: ‘ After that, twelve 
years passed, and wanting to make an incense- 
offering about taking the golbaya (? metal 
accessories) etc. to the mountain and abandon- 
ing them there after burning the drum, 
I performed a (tamalya-) invocation, and 
through that got into trouble and was put into 
prison’. Incidentally, this note is one of those 
which gives valuable corroborative informa- 
tion about the process of becoming a shaman. 
The person concerned, Cebegdorji, who was 
50 years old at the time her recitations were 
noted down in 1954, said that she was the 
sixth generation of shamans in her family, and 
she became a shamaness after the death of her 
elder sister Yayitil who herself was a 
shamaness. At the age of 15 she would lose 
consciousness, blood would flow from her nose 
and mouth, and she would fall down. She 
wandered about at night, would put a bridle 
on the ?ox and ride it, would go about in the 
night, and at daybreak wake up unexpectedly 
lying in a gully. Then her old father said she 
would have to become a shamaness, and the 
Jiyarin, her elder brother Dungyar, instructed 
her. First he taught her the learning (nom) and 
then made equipment for her. On the day of 
the Tsam-dance and Maidar-festival he took 
her into the steppe, and when she said she did 
not want to do so, he forced her to become a 
shamaness. 

It seems that in spite of the suppression of 
shamanism by authority, much remains in the 
memory of the former shamans, not only the 
texts of their recitations, but the consciousness 
of these as powerful incantations, which even 
nowadays are not mere forms of words, but 
may still summon the spirits. Thus item xl 
was taken down as late as in 1962 from the 
shamaness Rigjen, who broke off her incanta- 
tion during the performance lest the spirit 
should enter into her, and did not have the 
courage to go on again. Item xli is a fragment 
of an incantation to Buqa Noyan. The woman 
who began to recite it was afraid to go on 
because it was not right to invoke Buqa 
Noyan without making offerings of liquor and 
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incense. Again, at the end of the note to 
item lxxii we read: ‘The invocation may be 
somewhat defective. As 1t is worshipping, he 
did not have the courage to say it in full’. 
The person who recited item ciii also feared to 
let more than a certain amount be taken down, 
as his arms and legs began to tremble. 

The text is divided into four seotions. 
Section À contains texts originally written in 
the old Mongol script, and section B texts 
written iu Oirat script. Some of these texts 
are of a type familiar from other collections: 
we find fire-worship rituals, rituals for the 
ceremony of offering milk known as dker-tin 
ures, hunting rituals, and so on. Of two 
incense-offerings to Atatu tenggeri, the second, 
item xxvii, appears to be a variant of a prayer 
to Eternal Heaven given in Heissig’s collection 
of similar texts published in 1966 (reviewed, 
BSOAS, xxx, 2, 1967, 432). Section C com- 
prises only one text, an invocation in the 
Mongol language written in Tibetan seript, of 
the deity Dayan degereki and his wife. 
Seotion D contains 96 oral recitations and is 
the most unusual and interesting section, and 
also the most difficult to interpret. It contains, 
amongst much else, hunting rituals, invoca- 
tions of Buqa Noyan, invocations of the 
shaman Cayadai and his wife the shamaness 

angqulang, whose names occur in milk- 
rituals, but who here have their own invoce- 
tions, invocations of Dayan degereki and his 
wife (for which see also Rintchen in Studia 
Orientalia (Helsinki), xvrr, 4, 1955), shamanist 
curses, and so on. I find it quite impossible to 
describe these texts in general terms, as there 
1s so much in them which I do not understand 
literally and conceptually. It may be useful, 
though, to offer provisional translations of a 
few of them in the hope that, notwithstanding 
probable mistakes, they may give some idea of 
the extraordinary world of mental activity 
which has disappeared with the suppression of 
shamanism in Mongolia. The originals are 
arranged on the page as verse, but the transla- 
tions will be set out more economically. 

Item xxx is a fragment of an invocation of 
the ‘Black Spirits’, as Rintchen renders 
qara-yin Jüg-ün ongyod * the spirits of the black 
direction’. It was recited by the ‘ chaman- 
hypnotiseur ’ (a term for which the Mongol is 
not given) Uxuna. The rest of the invocation 
was lost in 1937 along with the other texts of 
this ‘ black shaman’ who in 1928 had also 
been a stoker in an elementary school in the 
Gobi: ‘ You, with human flesh for food, with 
hearts of bronze and stone, with tents of sheer 
cliff, with summer pastures of gravelly stone, 
with whips of fire-snakes, with shaman- 
drums of mad wolves, with 90 monks for food 
when you come, with 100,000 monks for food 
when you go away, with Kanjur and Tanjur 
for firewood, with heads of lamas (lit. gabju) 
for tassels . . .". 

Item xxxi is part of an invocation of the 
spirit of the mountain Boydo Qan ayula: 
‘Mercy, my god! Holy Dalxa (? Enemy-god) 
Dünjin Garbo, with bears as companions, with 
white-muzzled stag-steed, coming riding on 33 
yellow horses! Pure, Om a hum ! '. 

Item xliv is an invocation of Qan Temürleng 
Bayatur, a deity said to have been much 
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worshipped amongst the Darkhat people in 
northern Mongolia. 

' Qan Temürleng Bayatur, with an edging of 
blue cloud, with a ?support (damfilyatai) of 
yellow cloud, with a tent-skirting of black 
cloud, we invite you ! yutyur, yuiyur, yuiyur, 
yuiyur | 

Qan Temurleng Bayatur, running in dark 
night, below the cloudy heavens, above the 
pointed trees, we invite you ! yuiyur, eto. 

Qan Temürleng Bayatur, with a seat of thirteen 
cairns, running ?over the Khangai ?in the 
north, coming ... black dog, we invite you! 
yuiyur, ete. 

Qan Temürleng Bayatur, of Mongol descent, 


“with a seat of thirteen growing trees, running 


over Qara Balgas, we invite you! yuiyur, etc. 
Qan Temürleng Bayatur, going round the 
golden earth, with a camp at Tagna (? Tannu 
Tava) fin the north, with drink from Ariy us, 
we invite you ! yuiyur, ete. 

Qan Temürleng Bayatur, come playing over 
our roof ring, come turning over our lintel! 
yuiyur, ete.’ 

As he comes (he says): (five lines of un- 
intelligible words follow here). 

The congregation: ' Please talk Mongol. We 
do not understand this yuiyur language ’. 
Temürleng: ' My people, are you well, lamas 
and laymen, far and wide ? ° 

People: ‘ We are well. What news is there at 
your place ? ? 

Temürleng: ‘Nothing at all. We are well’. 
(Some mixed Mongol and other unintelligible 
words follow here.) 'If you do not under- 
stand '' inhaling ", fill me a pipe of red leaf 
tobacco! I'll take a puff or two!’ It is the 
custom to fill & pipe for him. He takes it and 
smokes it and says: ‘(three unintelligible 
words)’. He asks: ‘Our young people are 
sitting at the back, is there any danger they 
fear or shun ?' ‘ There is nothing, no danger 
from howling wolves, no danger from lurking 
thieves, no slanging, we are all well.’ 

Qan Temürleng says: ‘I’m on my way back. 
Bring me some hard black liquor'. When 
they offer him food and fruit he says: ‘I shall 
drink, making a wish that you shall live like 
the sea when I call in, like a spring when I go 
away, rich as the Eight Namsrai, numerous as 
the Sixteen Sthaviras! Here is good liquor, 
wine to sink into my teeth, to soak up in my 
mouth!' 'Pemürleng drinks end eats his fill 
and goes away. They say ‘Goodbye’ and 
go out. 

Item xlv, an mvocation of Queen Cangqu- 
lang, was recited by the same shamaness, 
Cebegdorjl, who recited item xliv, and shows 
some verbal similarities. ; 
‘Cangqulang, white shamaness, my grey- 
haired mother, 120 years old, with a staff of 
zurgaadar wood! When Mount Sümber was 
a hillock, when the Milk Sea was a puddle, 
when the tree at the edge was a young tree, 
when the spotted stag was a calf, when the 
Panchen and Dalai Lamas were novices, when 
they had not put on robe and hat—my 
destined royal grey-haired mother, pray 
come!’ 

When the spirit enters: ‘ Upright white troops 
of the Holy Emperor and Lord, are you all 
well? Little cubs and young, are you ail 
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well ? Bring me some ?healthy yellow tobacoo ! 
My eyes that I see with have become short- 
sighted, my spittle a tethering-line, my snot a 
leading rem. Children of fathers of the north, 
what news is there ?’ 
People: ‘ Nothing at all. We are well. What 
news is there at your place ?’ 

angqulang: ‘None. We are well. Now 
I have become old and I know nothing. 
Following my origin and my family line, 
I stagger along like this. Your old grey- 
haired mother wonders what there is to eat, 
my children °. 
The people offer food, and pour out tea and 
liquor for her. Queen Cangqulang consumes 


the food and drink and says: ' May you live 


like the sea when I call in, bubbling like a 
spring when I go away. I shall make a wish 
that you may live in peace, rich in young, fat 
with horses, and then I shall go away !' 

When they ask about something: ‘My 
ohildren, you are living well, with no loss to 
the beasts outside, all of you in the tent 
healthy. Your grey-haired mother is on her 
way back!’ 

When they ask about sickness: ' Your old 
grey-haired mother, her poor gums bite what 
they bite, she sees what she sees, there is no 
danger to fear or shun!’ And then the spirit 
goes aloft. 

Item xlvii 18 another prayer to the white 
shamaness Cangqulang, also recited by 
Cebegdorji. 

‘Éangaulang, white shamaness, my grey- 
haired mother, 120 years old, with a staff of 
zurgaadai wood! We invite you, offering a 
feast of your lambs and sheep, the meat of 
your third-year sheep, pure juniper from Altai 
and Khangai, lamps and joss-sticks in golden 
eups, delicious fine offerings! Shamaness, my 
grey-haired mother, pray come without delay ! 
Stooping over my roof ring, peering over my 
smoke hole, stepping over my golden threshold, 
creeping over my silver threshold, settling over 
my cushion, consume my delicious food ! ' 
They offer butter, milk and liquor to the fire. 
* We offer with our ten fingers golden-red tea 
nob drunk by those with lipped mouths, the 
best of tasty food, untasted by those with 
mouths. We wish to state what we have to 
report! Watch over and guard us, with our 
warm lives! Guard like & fence our warm- 
muzzled beasts! Keeping us in your wide 
skirts, pinching us in your broad armpits, 
grant us the grace of living well, with our lives 
secure, always happy, with no obstacles to our 
ideas, no hindrance to our aims, full in number, 
healthy one and all in peace of mind, our 
containers full!’ 

C. R. BAWDEN 


NixoLAus Porre (tr): Mongolische 
Epen. I-1V. (Asiatische Forschungen, 
Bd. 42, 43, 47, 48.) [vi], 202; vi, 
196; [v], 178; [v], 250 pp. Wies- 
baden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1975. 
DM 52, 56, 48, 72. 


These four volumes of translations of Mongol 
epics are part of the work carried out by 
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Professor N. N. Poppe on behalf of the project 
entitled Edition und Übersetzung mongolischer 
Heldenepen which is one of the constituent 
projects of the research and publication pro- 
gramme of the Sonderforschungsbereich 12, 
Zentralasien, directed by Professor W. Heissig 
of the University of Bonn. They represent a 
contribution of major importance, not only for 
the study of the Mongol epic, but for that of 
the epie genre as a whole. It is not that the 
subject has been neglected up till now. Many 
scholars have during this century devoted 
their attention to the collection, translation, 
and analysis of the Mongol epic, not least 
among them Poppe himself. His first con- 
tribution to the subject was his article 
* Geserica ’ which appeared in Asia Major in 
1926, and his monograph on the Khalkha epic 
published in Russian in 1937 and his volume 
of texts and translations of Mongol popular 
poetry published in 1955 remain of prime 
importance. However, what our colleagues in 
Bonn are now doing 1s to present the whole 
available corpus of Mongol epic literature for 
the first time in translations in a Western 
European language, and these are being made 
for the most part, though not exclusively, by 
the most experienced Western Mongolist and 
one, moreover, most fitted by his hfe's ex- 
perience to undertake the task. One cannot 
say that the books will be easy of access. At 
something like £60 for four volumes cased only 
in fragile wrappers the market is going to be 
strictly limited outside the major libraries. 
But at least the texts are now there, and can 
be exploited. It is intended to complete the 
task of translating the available material by 
1980 and on the basis of this work to analyse 
and study the Mongol epic both as to its 
internal structure and content and its historical 
and international associations. Apart from the 
volumes under review the forthcoming appear- 
ance of a fifth devoted to Jangar epics has 
been announced, and a sixth may be expected 
also. Members of the SFB 12 have also pro- 
duced some isolated translations and a number 
of articles, most of them in the journal 
Zentralasiatische Studien. Taken together, 
what has already been achieved and what is 
planned represent a comprehensive attack 
upon the problems of the Mongol epio and 
there can be no doubt that the subjeot will 
eventually be treated exhaustively in all its 
aspocts. There would seem, then, to be little 
point in trying to anticipate conclusions which 
will be reached later, on the basis of much 
more information than what is already avail- 
able. The most useful task a reviewer can 
perform may then be simply to point out what 
is to be found in these books and to make 
some detailed comments on the translations 
which will no doubt play a big part in future 
analysis. Such analysis, and synthesis too, 
can safely be left to those whose announced 
task it is. 

These volumes contain German translations 
of four collections of epics: the second and 
third volumes of Rintchen’s Folklore mongol; 
G. Rinchinsambuu, Mongol ardyn baatarlag 
tuul’s; and P. Xorloo, Xalx ardyn tuul. It is 
worth recalling that the two collections 
published by Rintchen also appeared in the 
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series Asiatische Forschungen as Bd. 11 and 
Bd. 12 respectively. What was intended as a 
preface to Bd. 12 appeared only later as a 
postface in Rintchen’s fourth volume, Bd. 15. 
Poppe provides each of his volumes with & 
short factual preface, in each case briefer than 
the explanatory matter given by the original 
editors. The translations are  paginated 
according to the onginals, so that cross- 
reference is simple. In translating from 
Rintchen, Poppe has arranged his version as 
prose. In the other two volumes he has had it 
printed to look like verse, though he does not 
appear to have intended either to imitate the 
Mongol verse structure or create a verse pattern 
of his own. The first volume has short foot- 
notes in which Mongol words retained in the 
translation, and some technical difficulties, 
have been explained. In the other volumes the 
same function is fulfilled by glossaries, though 
regrettably & few Mongol words have been 
omitted from these. 

The translations are intended, as Poppe 
himself warns us, for scholarly use, so that 
exactness takes precedence over literary 
polish. Inevitably, though, complete exactness 
is incompatible with readability, and some 
compromises have had to be effected, as 
happens when a translation is being made 
from a language whose culture, modes of 
thought, and semantic boundaries, are very 
different from those of the second language. 
Obviously much of the rhythm of the original 
will be lost, since rb is not practicable to 
reproduce all the stylistio devices of the Mongol 
epie, such as alliteration, verbal parallelism 
and so on. Apart from that, it is the problem 
of the treatment of exotic words, technical 
terms, and proper names which is hkely to 
cause the translator most difficulty. Poppe 
seems to have approached this problem in an 
ad hoc manner. Sometimes he retains a difficult 
Mongol word in the translation, and explains 
it in the plossary, sometimes he offers a German 
equivalent in the translation. It may indeed 
happen that one and the same word is dealt 
with in both ways at different times, and as, 
except in the first volume, there 18 no individual 
reference from the translation to the glossaries, 
it is nob always possible for the reader to 
realize that a particular German word may 
have associations which may have been ex- 
plained elsewhere. A case in point is the word 
Gó40. In nr, 3 and elsewhere this word, which 
occurs in the description of the hero, is left 
untranslated in the phrase ‘ der ein Herz aus 
einem QGó50.Stein hatte’ and the word is 
explained as ‘ Steindenkmal, Grabstein, Stein- 
tafel mit einer Inschrift ...’. But when the 
word occurs in another epic, rv, 54 and else- 
where, it is translated ‘ Grabstein’ with no 
reference to the original. An explanation is 
sometimes lacking where-it would be useful. 
Thus the meaning of the term ‘ Riemen- 
schiessen ' (Int, 42, 1725) will be intelligible to 
anyone familiar with Mongol archery, but 
others wil need to be told that the word 
refers to the sport of shooting with bow and 
arrow at a target consisting of a number of 
low cylinders woven out of strips of leather 
and arranged to form a sorb of wall. 'The 
Mongol original is sur szarvas. 
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Some rea] difficulties arise in these transla- 
tions through the not always systematic and 
sometimes even apparently arbitrary treat-, 
ment of proper names and of words which 
either have no ascertainable meaning at all or 
whose meaning 1s difficult to assess. To take 
proper names first: many of these seem to be 
susceptible of translation in full, while others 
can be translated in part or perhaps not at all. 
When I say that a name can be translated 
I mean that the elements of which it is com- 
posed correspond to items in the lexical stock 
of the Mongol language and no more. It seems 
to me sometimes a matter of chance which 
possible ‘ meaning °’ gets picked on when there 
are alternatives. Thus Poppe translates the 
name Khairt Khar, the name of a hero in an 
epic in 1v, as Geliebter Schwarzer, which is 
literally all right since one meaning of xairt in 
Mongol is ‘ beloved’ and zar usually means 
‘black’. But xairt can also mean ‘ pebbly, 
gravelly’ and it is likely that this hero’s name 
refers to this, since he himself describes how 
he came into being through crumbling away 
from a cliff of black crystal (1v, 126, 256~7). 
The mountain name Khüder Altai is explained 
in the glossary to rv as ‘Starker Altai’ but 
there is no discussion as to why it might not 
mean 'Ore.Altai'. Names are not always 
rendered systematically. The same name 
which is rendered on tv, 53, 2134 as ‘ Mangus 
Inder Khar’ is given two pages later as 
* (zum) schwarzen Mangus [namens] Inder’, 
for example. To take the case of unusual 
words: Í have in mind such words as those 
which are used in runs es epithets, or perhaps 
even as names, of the trees, birds, and seas 
which belong to the hero, together with some 
other isolated words. The words of the first 
group assume similar but not necessarily 
identical forms in the various epies. For 
example, the bird names appear in r, 3 as 
Tôn Tamdzid, Togosun Tamdzid, Nin Tamd- 
Zid, Nugusun Tamdzid and in tv, 61 as TO 
Namdzir, Togoson Namdzir, Ni Namdzir, 
Nugasun Namdzir. It is possible to find lexical 
correspondences for some of these words, or 
suggest possible connexions for them, as 
Poppe has done, but others seem to defy 
derivation. Thus m«ugusun corresponds to 
nugas * duck’, and is so explained in 1, 3 but 
not in the glossary to rv; namdžir is explained 
in rv as comparable to a word of Tibetan 
origin meaning a priestly mantle, but without 
reference to another Mongol word namdäir 
meaning ‘haughtiness’; while nū is not 
commented upon at all. I would also like to 
discuss briefly the word zailar which occurs in 
these epies several times, but only as an 
epithet for ‘silver’ in the phrase xailar 
móngón, and a few other words which are used 
in a similar way, if nob exclusively so. In 
tv, 4, 44 Poppe renders this as * Hailar-Silber ’. 
The glossary explains that Hailar is the name 
of a town in Manchuria, and we are thus left 
to conclude that the phrase means ' silver from 
Hailar'. Later on, rv, 180, 468, we find ‘ aus 
geschmolzenem (? xatlar) Silber’ and in 507 
“aus geschmolzenem (?) Silber’. Presumably 
Poppe had the verb zailaz ‘to melt" in mind 
here. There is a remotely possible third 
explanation in the existence of a word xaliar 
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which I have seen explained as a silver plating 
over decorated iron. But even if this were 
acceptable here, and I think it is not, it would 
still leave the general question unanswered, 
for we have in these epics quite a number of 
epithets for silver, some of which can be more 
or less aptly translated, others for which a 
translation can be forced, and one for which 
there is no obvious solution at all. I have 
isolated the following epithets, though there 
may well be more: xailar, xosuur, xalgai, tot, 
tol’, tsas, meler, xa$. Xailar we have looked at. 
Xasuur is explained by Poppe as ‘ chisel’ 
(* Stemmeisen ’) but he leaves it untranslated 
as ‘ Khasür-Silber ' (rv, 78, 768). There is a 
word valgai meaning ‘nettle’ but this ex- 
planation is not given in the glossary, and the 
translation has an uncommented ' Khalgai- 
Silber’. Tot and tol’, meaning ‘ parrot’ and 
* mirror' respeotively, present no problem of 
mechanical substitution, and. we have ‘ Papa- 
geiensilber’ (rv, glossary) commented on as 
‘eine bestimmt vom  Erzahler erfundene 
sagenhafte Silberart', and ‘ Spiegelsilber ’ 
(x, 11). Teas 18 a word which can mean 
* tombac ” (the name of an alloy) and Poppe 
translates it indeed as ' tombaksilbern ' (1, 11) 
but tsas also, and more commonly, means 
‘snow’. Meler is translated (rv, 180, 469) as 
* (aus) glattem (? meler) Silber’. Xa móngó 18 
rendered ‘ Chalzedonsilber', apparently one 
material, though it may refer to two. Else- 
where in Mongol epies, though apparently not 
in our present ones, we meet a further epithet, 
inder, which in these epics usually attaches to 
something black, perhaps the belly of a bow, 
or forms part of the name of the ogre, and 
poses problems of its own. It is not my 
intention merely to point to these minor 
inconsistencies and leave it at that, but rather 
to suggest that a point of princrple is involved. 
It will be necessary at some time to recover all 
the oecurrences of these and other clichés 
from the various guises in which they now find 
themselves im the translation, and make a 
systematic study of them. 

Indeed, it is the minor lapses from con- 
sistency which most disturb one in these 
otherwise excellent and helpful translations. 
The Mongol epic is formulaic in its construction, 
and at the same time an effect is often achieved 
by reiteration of one word or phrase. Thus it 
seems to me that a run should be translated 
in the same way whenever it occurs, and a 
repeated word should not be paraphrased, for 
otherwise one of the essential characteristics 
of the poetic structure is obscured. Though 
Poppe’s translations are, indeed, generally 
consistent, there are some cases of small 
but significant lapses from this rule, and I 
would like to mention the following as ex- 
amples. 

rv, 13, 439-40: in a run describing the 
cosmic effects of the hero’s horse's hoof-beats, 
the text runs in part: alag uul min’ naigalaa, 
altan delxit dorgiloo. This is translated ‘ Unser 
scheckiger Berg wackelt, die goldene Welt 
bebt’. On trv, 15 the same run, with the 
minor omission of the possessive adjective 
min’, is rendered: ‘Der Berg Alag Ula 
wackelt, die goldene Welt bebt’, while else- 
where, 1v, 5, the words translated here as ‘ die 
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goldene Welt’ are rendered ‘die goldene 
Erdoberflache °. 

iv, 32, 1225: the word bör, which usually 
means ‘wrestler’, is indeed translated as 
* Ringkampfer ', but seven lines later it is given 
as ' Kraftmensch’ and on rv, 239, 359, as 
* Recke ’. 

tv, 98, 601-3: m a passage describing the 
manufacture of poison, the Mongol text runs: 
arætig n? nerj arz bolgoj, arzyg nerj xorz bolgood, 
xorzyg ner) xor bolgoson. The words bolgoj, 
bolgood, and. bolgooson are all parts of the verb 
bolgoz ‘to make and here have a cumulative 
effect which is vitiated in the German by the 
use each time of a different verb. 

I do not wish to labour this point, which 
does not concern the literal accuracy of the 
translation, but one must fear that students 
of these texts who do not know Mongol may 
be led to expect verbal variations where none 
exist. 

Finally, the reviewer would beg leave to 
raise some isolated points of detail where it 
may be helpful to suggest possible alternative 
explanations of the Mongol text. 

1, 90, n. 46: the Mongol word gangling is 
here derived from a Tibetan original given as 
ka-lin. It seems more likely to go back to 
Tib. rkan-glin, Jaschke, 81, ‘ a fife made of the 
human femural bone, but sometimes also of 
metal’. Cf. Rintchen, Uurtin tuyaa, 1, 26, 
vunWi chomgdér xiisen gangling ‘ a fife made of 
a man's marrow-bone °. 

1, 200, n. 61; this note to the plant name 
zamcuul gives its botanical name but fails to 
explain the relevance it has here: ramæuul is 
the tumbleweed, which is picked up by the 
wind and blown willy-nilly across the Mongol 
steppes. 

m, 3, 6-7: ‘ Als der Lama Otéir Dara auf 
einer Tsam-Vorführung war '. Here the Mongol 
tsamd baixad would probably be better 
translated: ' was in meditation '. 

1u, 26, 1025: * ein... zu Grunde gegangener 
Ziegenbock !'. The Mongol verb uruudsan 
means rather ' which has stampeded down- 
wind ’. 

mr, 106, 474: the word bilur surely refers 
to the kumiss paddle, and not to the container, 
as stated in the glossary ? 

nr, 108, 535-7: ' Hast du jetzt erfahren, 
dass das ... Pferd sich losmacht?’ The 
Mongol verb sul’dax means ‘will get ex- 
hausted * rather than ‘ sich losmacht ’. 

IV, 18, 668, and elsewhere: ‘ Wir sind in 
ein fremdes Land, in den Nutug der Stuten 
gekommen '. Nutug here means ‘ pasture-land, 
home', as explained in the glossary, but 
* Stuten ' is surely a mistranslation caused by 
misreading gnii (from gün ‘ deep’) as guünii 
(from güü ‘mare’). I suggest as a possible 
rendering: ‘We have come to a stranger's 
land, into the depths of the pastures '. 

IV, 30, 1164: ' gib [mir] dieses als Pfand ! °’. 
The Mongol naad bar'isaa taw should rather 
be translated ‘ Loose this grip of yours! '. 

tv, 32, 1426-50: ‘Ich habe aber einen 
achtiahrigen Sohn. Ich konnte ihn nie dazu 
bewegen, dass er mit seiner Hand die Gepück- 
riemen am Sattel und mit seinem Fuss die 
Steigbügel berühre'. I take this to mean that 
the speaker was unable to make his son bestir 
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himself and become a proper rider. The 
original of the second sentence 18: garyg n° 
ganzgaand xôlii n` dóróónd zxürgej chadsangui 
bilee. This idiom, in one form or another, 
occurs in the modern language, for example 
in newspapers, and seems to have the basic 
meaning of ‘to give someone a good start in 
life". I take it that the speaker really means 
that he is regretting that, being about to die, 
he has not had time to launch his son properly. 

iv, 39, 1535: ‘So beschliessen wir unsere 
Pfeile zu handhaben'. The Mongol tegeed 
sumaa bar’; togtoono should rather be trans- 
lated: ‘and then we shall catch our arrows 
and stop them’. 

rv, 45, 1799-1802: ‘... nahm seinen 
schwarzen Regenzauberstein aus der Brust- 
tasche, ergriff seine goldene Zauberschlinge 
(wórtl. Schlinge der Mittel), schleuderte (wórtl. 
jagte) [die Schlinge] hinter dem [fliegenden] 
Pfeil, holte seinen Regenzauberstein heraus '. 
The Mongol zadyn xar chuluugaa óvórlój, argyn 
altan tsalmaa bur'j, sumny zotnoos xóón, zadyn 
chuluugaa gargan should be translated: ‘put 
his black rain-magic-stone into his breast- 
flap, seized his golden lasso of cunning, chased 
after the arrow, took out his rain-magic- 
stone .... 

IV, 75, 662 : * bestrich ihn mit einer frettchen- 
weissen Arznei’. The usual magic cure in & 
Mongol epic 18 twofold: sheep-white medicine 
and fox-white medicine, zonin tsagaan em and 
dinegen tsagaan em. These clichés occur over 
and over again and a change to ferret-white 
medicine looks odd. I suggest that this 
translation may rest on a misreading of & 
misprint and nothing more: the text has 
ünen ‘true’ where one would expect 4megen. 
and this may have been further misread as 
&yen ‘ stoat, ermine’. But I am not sure. 

Iv, 78, 785: ‘So rief sie [dies] durch die 
Nase aus’. The Mongol gunshin yuugii n’ 
duudav gene should rather be translated: 
* Thus did she proclaim its title °. 

IV, 118, 1442: ‘Kinder verschiedenen 
Alters’. The Mongol alag tir means rather 
* dear children ’. 

IV, 170, 69: ‘stellten aus ... (manaszisen 
ein unbekanntes Wort) Steinen die Grundlage 
her’. The word manasziiz occurs elsewhere in 
Mongol, though I have not found it in 
dictionaries. Cf. Mongol ardyn juramt tsergiin 
durdatgaluud, 27, xaayaa meg buugiim utaa 
manasxitj ‘now and again the smoke of a 
?drifted up’. But obviously this explanation 
wil not do here. A parallel to this text is to 
be found in the epio Bogd Jangar Xaan in the 
collection Jangaryn tuul’s, Ulaanbaatar, 1968, 
35. This epic was performed by the same bard 
as the present one and shows interesting 
differences. (For example, to? móngo, dis- 
cussed above, appears as toj móngó, also of 
uncertain meaning.) In this context we find 
the words mana suizen. I suggest that mana 
is here ‘chalcedony’ and süizen is 'rock- 
crystal’. Cf. Tsevel’s dictionary s.v. süijin, 
explained as usan bolor. The putative origin 
is Chinese skui ching 7K. dà. 

IV, 180, 480: ‘eine schóne dichte (wortl. 
wachsame) Mühne'. The word literally trans- 
lated here as ‘wachsam’, ‘watchful’ is 
sorgog and in this meaning it seems to suit a 
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mane very badly, though one finds it as an 
epithet of an animals ears. There is certainly 
a Mongol word sorgog meaning ‘ alert”, listed 
by Tsevel, but either the word has two ranges 
of meaning or there must be another word of 
the same shape. Thus one can find phrases 
such as gatar sorgog nutag ‘virgin sorgog 
pastures’; sorgog sermtiun bilcheer, the last 
word also meaning ‘ pasture’ and the two 
epithets being of uncertain meaning; belcheer 
usny sorgogyg daguulan ' following the sorgog 
of pasture and water’, tsas n? nimgen, dvs n’ 
sorgog ‘the snow thin, the grass sorgog °, and 
so on. I cannot venture a solution to the 
problem, but the definition given by Ram- 
stedt: selten betretenes Gras, wo keine 
frische Spuren von Tieren od. Menschen zu 
sehen sind ' looks à good starting-point. 

Iv, 181, 536: ‘gefüttert’ (ideelsen) should 
be ‘ tanned '. 

iv, 193, 404: ‘ sédzig (unbekanntes Wort) °. 
This is probably seezgit ‘ a small dung-basket ' 
which matches arag ‘ dung-basket two lines 
earlier. I have found the word written this 
way, though Tsevel gives the spelling sheezgii. 

Iv, 196, 527: ‘ so wird es dir [deine] Geliebte 
nicht ubelnehmen '. The Mongol xan’ nôxôr 
mundaxguüi should rather be translated ‘ there 
will be no lack of mates’ and a similar change 
should be made in 542. For a striking similarity 
of sentiment we may compare paragraph 55 
of the ‘Secret history’ where the bride of 
Chiledü advises him to run away with the 
words: ‘ On the front seat of every cart there 
are girls; in every black wagon there are 
women. If you remain alive you will always 
find a girl or a woman for yourself’ (tr. Igor 
de Rachewiltz). 

These few suggestions are offered as a con- 
tribution towards the further study and 
understanding of these basic texts of Mongolian 
folk-literature which, thanks to Professor 
Poppe’s learning and devotion 1n the last few 
years preceding his eightieth birthday have 
been made available to students far beyond 
the narrow range of Mongolists. One can only 
accept them with wonder and gratitude and 
wish him many more years of useful and pro- 
ductive scholarship, whether at home in 
Seattle or working in Bonn. 

0. R. BAWDEN 


JAMES J. Y. Liu: Chinese theories of 
literature. x, 197 pp. Chicago and 
London: University of Chicago Press, 
1975. $15, £9. 


Chinese theories of literature is an advance on 
what James Liu has written in the latter half 
of his Art of Chinese poetry. His ideas have 
been rounded out and systematized to attain 
a greater depth and comprehensiveness. This 
book traces certain developments and argu- 
ments through the ages, which makes the 
theories of literature easier to follow and more 
illuminating. In a very wide-ranging work 
the author has threaded his way through a 
huge mass of material and made sense of many 
scattered statements, difficult in both language 
and content, to give us a bird’s-eye view of a 
most important function of the traditional 
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Chinese scholar. Therefore it is a great achieve- 
ment, realized with considerable skill of 
exposition and presentation. In broad outlines 
James Liu has correlated certain elements in 
Chinese hterary criticism and put them into 
the vocabulary and context of English literary 
criticism. English criticism has developed 
rapidly since the eighteenth century in Eng- 
land, and has reached a high degree of sophisti- 
cation in present-day American universities, 
whose articulateness and volubility contrast 
with the apparently haphazard nature of 
traditional Chinese literary criticism. The 
author has analysed much of this material 
and fitted it into patterns that can be put in 
parallel with those of English hterary criticism. 

Many of the ideas sre after correlation 
recognizable to a reader familiar with the 
English counterpart without any knowledge 
of Chinese, such as the Expressive theory, 
which propounds that literature is the ex- 
pression of man’s inner feelings, or the 
Pragmatic theory which propounds that 
literature is to teach moral good. It is in- 
teresting that the Expressive theory given 
prominence in Europe and the West only in 
the nineteenth century was one of the earliest 
bases of literature in China. One result of this 
way of thinking is the paramount importance 
of the lyric form in Chinese poetry, which in 
the West has been the dommant form only 
since the nineteenth century, whilst in China 
it was established from the beginning as the 
postio norm to the exclusion of other forms 
like the epic or the dramatic. 

Theories like the Expressive, the Pragmatic, 
and the Aesthetic fit extremely well into the 
vocabulary and pattern of thought of the 
West, the exception is what has been termed 
the Metaphysical, a hard to express relation- 
ship between an author and the universe 
through the Way. It is difficult not to be 
confused by this when considered in the context 
of European literary criticism. The Meta- 
physical Theory, to which rightly James Liu 
gives high priority in his book, 18 pecularly 
Chinese and does not fit easily into the patterns 
of what might be termed ‘ world literature °. 
It is possibly an attitude of mind, or a method 
of thinking that pervades all Chinese creativity. 
There is nothing quite like it in the West, 
unless one were to take something like the 
concept of original sm and the redemption of 
man. Understanding of the Chinese Meta- 
physical approach probably lies in a thorough 
acquaintance with Chinese philosophy at its 
most eclectic from about the third to the sixth 
century. It was the period when literary 
criticism first made its mark in treatises such 
as the Wen hsin tiao lung or Wen fu, that came 
nearest to expressing in words this Meta- 
physical approach. These works have been 
held to be the most 1mportant statements to 
be made on literature in China, and have 
exercised a tremendous fascination for all 
students of Chinese literature. They have also 
proved the most difficult to understand in 
their entirety both linguistically and philo- 
sophically, not for want of trying, smce it has 
been thought that these books held, as it were, 
the key to Chinese literature. They may 
indeed, but one suspects that the heart of these 
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treatises lies more in contemporary philo- - 


sophical discussions of an esoteric and meta- 
physical nature rather than in what may be 
called the nuts and bolts of literature such as 
the poem or the novel. 

Nevertheless, the placing of the Metaphysical 
Theory amongst the others more directly 
comparable with Western ideas serves to high- 
light the Chineseness of Chinese literature, 
which must be duly noted in any attempt to 
assess Chinese literature in the context of 
those of other countries. James Liu’s book 
clears away much of the obfuscating cobwebs 


that hang about the very, mention of Chinese - 


literary criticism. In the field of Chinese 
studies published in English, this book serves 
the function of providing a balance to 
specialized works on individual literary figures 
of the Chmese past, that may be excellent in 
themselves but lack the perspective of a wider 
view of Chinese values in literature, such as 
this book presents. 


TAQ TAO SANDERS. 


Davip R. KNwzomrags: The Han 
rhapsody: a study of the fu of Yang 
Hsiung (53 B.c.—4.D. 18). (Cambridge 
Studies in Chinese History, Literature 
and Institutions.) xiv, 160 pp. Cam- 

‘bridge, etc.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1976. £8. 


Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju had been a great writer of 
the fu, and he virtually made what we recognize 
as the great opus of the Han with its panegyric 
descriptions and its lexographic breadth of 
vocabulary. Yang Hsiung who lived later has 


always been in his shadow as a writer of the fu. . 


David Knechtges shows us in his book that 
Yang Hsiung was more than just a court fu 
poet and that he had more serious intentions 
than merely to entertain the emperor. In view 
of his other works that have survived, Yang 
Hsiung had his own interpretation of the 
world order, and like a good Confucian that 
he was, considered the didactic aspect of 
literature to be of paramount importance. He 
made use of the fu as a means of moral suasion 
to the ruler. 

The fu was above all a form of high art, 
reared in the rarefied atmosphere of the court 
and appealing to sophisticated tastes already 
trained in book knowledge at least to some 
degree. In oral performance the epideictic 
style and grandeur of the Han variety made 
fashionable by Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju must have 
caused & very powerful effect on the hearer, 
but as read literature the impression is of 
vague grandiloquence somewhat blurred. Yang 
Hsiung turned to the part of the fu’s ancestry 
that lay in the rhetorical tradition, best 
exemplified in the Chan kuo tse where would-be 
political advisers practised making long 
speeches in polished prose embodying cun- 
ningly presented arguments that could be used 
to sway the ruler. The saying teng kao neng 
fu, k'e-yi wei ta-fu does not refer as generally 
believed to climbing high mountains and 
pouring out lyric effusions, but refers to the 
mounting of the dais of the ruler's throne and 
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holding forth eloquently and persuasively so 
that the speaker gains the emperor’s ear and 
achieves high office. The presence of this 
tradition in the fu of Yang Hsiung is un- 
deniable, but his compositions owe just as 
much to the court entertainments of Ssu-ma 
Hsiang-ju, with their magnificent beauty of 
descriptions, their elaboration and elevation of 
the subject-matter to quasi-mythological pro- 
portions that go beyond the norms of everyday 
good taste—there is a parallel with court 
masques held by the English Jacobean court. 
This kind of art form with ritualistic amorality 
is basically at odds with moral precepts. 

Yang Hsiung appeared to have already felt 
the ebullience of creativity a little embarras- 
sing. Granted that criticism of the emperor’s 
actions had to be indirectly stated, and hidden 
beneath entertainment to avoid giving offence, 
to an unalerted mind most of the moral 
suasion might seem wholly submerged under 
grandiloquence and magnificent poetry; in 
fact one wonders whether it did not become 
a self-defeating exercise: if the criticism was 
made too blatant the maker lost his head, if it 
was too subtle the emperor probably never 
took it in. In this way one can sympathize 
with Yang Hsiung who apparently abandoned 
this method of attempting to sway the ruler in 
disgust. David Knechtges perhaps finds it 
equally difficult to award the praise where it is 
due, and ends up by saying that Yang Hsiung 
should be given credit for doing more than 
writing fu compositions, if one disapproves of 
the fu as a literary genre, for they were really 
vehicles for moral suasion; but if one thinks 
that the moralizing has not come off, one 
should accept that he was a very good fu 
writer in any case. 

The insistence on the mora] character of the 
Han dynasty fu might be partly occasioned by 
a certain amount of general antipathy in 
, modern times; the hostility on the part of 
certain Republican Chinese scholars like Cheng 
Chen-to is noted. Knechtges says: ‘ What 
accounts for the almost universal distaste for 
Yang Hsiung's poems in modern Chinese 
criticism ? Part of the reason perhaps lies m 
the great antipathy of post-May Fourth Move- 
ment scholars for anything written in the 
classical language”. This might be said to 
misrepresent their views, for one may dislike 
ihe Han fw at the same time as loving other 
forma of olassical literature. Indeed one may 
even have considerable preference for the fu of 
later times, the shorter and more personal 
compositions, without loving the Han variety. 
The taste of the Republican Chinese scholars 
was for the direct, the unobfuseated and 
morally unequivocal in literature, such as 
might be represented by the works of, sav, 
Tu Fu. The Han fu had the opposite of all 
these traits; 16 also bore the marks of the court 
with the association of hypocrisy, flattery, 
over-ornamentation, and exclusivity, all of 
which were anathema to. people aspiring to 
democratic ideals. Finally the later and 
degenerate forms of parallel prose resulting in 
the ‘ eight-legged ' essays of evil examination 
fame was likely to put anyone off. These are 
sentiments that are sometimes shared by other 
people in the twentieth century. 
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For ail these reasons the Han fu has been a 
somewhat neglected branch of study in recent 
years, and it is good to see the balance being 
redressed. Knechtges’s book on one man's 
treatment of it is beautifully presented, 
succinct, and clear, with translations of the fu 
that succeed in conveying a strong poetic 
sense of the original grandiloquence. 

TAO TAO SANDERS 


JULIA Cune: To acquire wisdom: the 
way of Wang Yang-ming. (Faculty 
of Asian Studies, Australian National 
University. Oriental Monograph 
Series, No. 16; Columbia University. 
Studies in Oriental Culture, No. 11.) 
xxvii, 373 pp. New York and Lon- 
don: Columbia University Press, 
1976. £10.90. 


Dr. Julia Ching has done students of 
Chinese thought a great service in bringing her 
years of study to bear on certainly one of the 
most prominent of the Neo-Confucian scholars, 
Wang Yang-ming. Given the stature of Wang 
Yang-ming in the Chinese tradition, the fact 
that this is actually the first book-length 
analysis of his thought in the English language 
is an unhappy indication of the persisting 
1gnorance of Chinese philosophy in the Western 
world, and is also an indication of the 
importance of Ching’s contribution. The ideas 
of Wang Yang-ming are difficult to grasp 
fully, and are even more difficult to articulate. 
In spite of the problems inherent in her task, 
the author has been very successful in render- 
ing her own insights into very clear and 
readable English, opening a pathway to Wang 
Yang-ming for specialist and general reader 
alike. 

If there is any one aspect of this study 
which deserves particular notice, it is the basic 
orientation of the work. While Ching does deal 
with Wang Yang-ming as a historical figure 
and interprets his ideas from à historical 
perspective, it is when she applies what she 
terms a ‘spiral’ approach—a series of con- 
centric circles—that the ideas themselves are 
really brought into focus. The basic concepts 
are discussed both individually and as in- 
tegrated components in a philosophica] system. 
Since these concepts resist any attempt at 
expression in a typically Western logical 
schema, Ching has devised an approach which 
allows her the freedom to circle the un- 
expressible and give the reader a view of the 
core ideas from many sides. I find this a very 
effective method of dealing with the elusive 
notions propounded by this Mmg scholar. 

Having appreciated the actual body of this 
work to the extent of recommending it as 
required reading to anyone interested in the 
development of Chinese thought, I must say 
that I am appalled at the actual physical 
presentation of the research. This book is an 
absolute catalogue of errors. On the first page 
introducing the author, there is an error in 
typesetting, a sentence without a verb, and a 
misspelling in its country of origin: ‘ United 
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State of America '. This sets the pace. There 
are dozens and dozens of typographical errors 
and spelling mistakes, and stray commas and 
punctuation marks everywhere. There are 
incorreot footnotes: p. 64 has two footnotes 
numbered 41; p. 75 has a footnote 9 which 
should be 2; and p. 73 has a reference to 
footnote 79 which has no corresponding foot- 
note at all. Even the venerable subject of the 
work does not escape the typesetter's revenge : 
p. 82 has Yang-mungs' ; p. 88 has Yang-mind ; 
p. 103 has Yand-ming. The ' Selected biblio- 
graphy '—nearly 40 pp. in length—is not 
selective at all, and is even less reliable than 
the body of the work itself. 

While many of these very distracting errors 
can possibly be laid at the door of Columbia 
University Press, there is much here which 
must be attributed to neglect on the part of 
the author. For example, Chinese book titles 
are occasionally italicized, but more frequently 
not. Does ‘ Section II p. xxx ' on p. 285, n. 35, 
refer to some earlier draft ? There are some 
awkward phrases (e.g. p. 65 ' according by as 
they are big or small’) sprinkled throughout 
an otherwise well-written book. In her 
translations, she at times omits whole phrases 
without indicating this to her reader: p. 72 


bottom omits the phrase fh %4 < i 44; 
on p. 92, cited from WW KC, 2.119a, (she has 


119b) she omits 28 characters Ah 8 Æ AT 


K W... FA IR {PY se and does not indicate 
the Mencius, 21/8A/5, allusion: AR JE All 
SE Æ Fl. Because she misses the Mencius 


allusion, she mistranslates this passage as 
‘...and the Way will not be made clear unless 


Iam forthright’. The Mencius reads: Æ 4s 


A UE À, Ki AS OR 
H iff Z which should be rendered: ‘I can 
see him now. If one does not set people 
Straight, the tao will not be evident to them. 
I will set him straight’. As if to redress her 
unnoted omissions, there are further instances 
where the author indicates that a passage has 
been left out when in fact it is complete: 
p. 155, ‘As this ... is made clear to the 
world ...” from WWCK, 1.70a. 

While shoddiness in presentation may be 
dismissed by some as a superficial criticism, 
I would contend that attention to detail and 
strict observance of writing conventions are 
the starting-point of good scholarship. This is 
certainly a major flaw in the book under 
review, and detracts seriously from an other- 
wise important study. In making use of it, 
I would double-check everything. for 
buying it, I would use the library copy and 
wait for & revised edition. 

ROGER T. AMES 


Anprew H. Puaxs: Archetype and 
allegory in the Dream of the red 
chamber. vii, 269 pp. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
[1976]. £9.70. 

This is a book it is hard to be definite about. 
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It is obviously the product of concentrated 
thought, but is not altogether convinoing. 
Faced with the author's evident gifts, one is 
in the end unsure if due to one's own dullness 
one has missed the point, or if he has failed to 
match the general and particular closely 
enough to clinch his argument. 

The general observations about archetype, 
mythology, and allegory which Plaks starts 
with are not exaotly his discoveries but are 
choicely expressed and drawn with fine 
distinctions. He handles the most venerated 
Western luminaries with admirable- poise, 
taking from them, but treating the Chinese 
system in its own terms, following a way which 
T'ang Chiin-i explored so well in his Chung-kuo 
wen-hua chih ching-shen chia-chih. He so 
arrives at conclusions about the Chinese 
literary tradition (in the broadest sense) which 
most people would willingly entertain. 

He notes, for instance, that the span of 
Chinese literary history ‘may be described in 
terms of a gradual emphasis of certain 
spatialized elements of ritual order and balance 
over the forms of temporal narration generally 
associated with mythology ° (p. 22), and goes 
on to suggest that the archetypal structures 
of the literary tradition are ‘ displacements of 
ritual relations rather than of mythical 
actions’ (p. 24). His case that the association 
of Nü-kua and Fu-hsi can stand for ‘ the formal 
relation of harmonious dual union’ proposed 
as an ‘ archetypal pattern of Chinese thought 
and art over the centuries ' is also well argued, 
even allowing for the fact, which he acknow- 
ledges, that news of their marriage has come 
as à surprise to native scholars themselves. 
One's alarm at this point that the authors of 
the Hung-lou meng are going to be cast as 
fans of Nu-kua in her many roles, when she 
only appears in the novel as the repairer of the 
sky, is stilled by Plaks's assurance that he is 


not pretending that they were aware of these /^ 


details: the relevance lies in the ‘ dimension. 


of structure °, not explicit reference (pp. 54-5} 
—80 presumably another myth might have' 
done as well. The same lack of explicit 


reference but presence of inherited archetypal, 


patterns applies to the notions of ‘ comple- 


mentary bipolarity' and ‘multiple periodi- &. 
city’. These are terms coined by Plaks; y 


polarities of Chinese thought (of the yin-yang 
type) ' producing and destroying each other in 
a ceaseless process of mutual displacement ? 
(p. 49), while ‘ multiple periodicity ’ revolves 
around the way the five elements ' overlap in 
infinite profusion (p. 52) and applies to the 
‘ multiple relationships among phenomena ’. 
Stated briefly like this, we might seem to have 
a ease of infernal abstraction, but the early 
commentators on the novel already made the 
connexion between its characters and the five 


t 


‘complementary bipolarity’ stands for the | 


elements and the four seasons, and it is widely - 


recognized that Tai-yii and Pao-ch‘ai are 


1 


complementary (and antipodal) characters. In | 


fact Plaks's diseussion of such things as 
Tai-yü's 'springtime passion' implying its 
own destruction and Pao-ch'ai's ‘cool de- 
meanour' implying its own thaw (ch. iv) is 
one of the best things in the book. 

On the other hand one begins to marvel at 


4 
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the power of archetype when Plaks claims 
(p. 78) an evident similarity between the myth 
of Nü-kua and Fu-hsi, who ‘appear both as 
brother and sister . . . and as a dignified par of 
conjugal rulers responsible for matrimony’, 
and the story of Pao-yü, Tai-yu, and Pao-ch‘ai 
in the Ta-kuan Yüan, in which Pao-yü enjoys 
a sibling relationship with Tai-yu and marriage 
with Pao-ch'ai. If both sides of the comparison 
are accurately represented in this fashion, 
sinoe the double role of sister and wife is 
hardly common in Chinese mythology, then 
nothing less than explicit reference would 
account for such a striking parallel—but 
explicit reference is still discounted. 

The main topic in this book, however, is 
the Ta-kuan Yuan, the ‘ Garden of Total 
Vision’ in Plaks’s rendering, where Pao-yü 
lives with all the young women. The subject 
is approached via an examination of allegory 
in Chinese and Western literature, Western 
allegorical gardens and the Chinese literary 
garden (to borrow the chapter headings). We 
wil do Plaks the great injustice of ignoring 
his researches into European literature and 
simply note how he prepares the way for his 
interpretation of the garden in the Hung-lou 
meng. Direct quotation of succeeding state- 
ments will serve this purpose. 

‘in the Chinese scheme the realm of flux is 
seen as including rather than excluded from the 
ultimate truth * (p. 124). 

‘The Chinese literary garden ... is a mixed 
composition of elements that, taken together, 
comprise & synechdochical sampling of the 
infinite phenomena of the world beyond its 
gates’ (p. 162). 

‘the enclosed landscape 18 intended to be 
apprehended as an entire world in miniature, 
in both the spatial and temporal sense’ 
(p. 163). 

‘the enclosed landscape in the [unilevel 
Chinese allegorical structure] 18 related to the 
given universe as & part to the whole, rather 
than as figure to truth ' (p. 167). 

Plaks has no difficulty in finding ‘axes of 
alternation ' which the garden shares with the 
world outside, and we would all agree that 
Ts'ao Hsueh-ch*in ‘ exercises masterful control 
over the correspondence of plot detail and 


~ seasonal moment (p. 191). It is also hard to 
‘ deny that ‘the configurations of change that 


take effect within the Ta-kuan Yuan partake 
of the same processes of creation, growth, decay 
and dissolution that characterize the entire 
phenomenonological universe beyond its walls ’ 
(p. 201). Bnt is the garden really there as an 
‘analogy’, a book which reveals complete 
within its own pages the ' nature of things ' ? 
Plaks offers no very persuasive evidence that 
either the authors or their creations see it in 
such a light. Is the main source of unhappiness 
among its inhabitants ' the delusion that the 
totahty immanent in this enclosed world can 
withstand the temporal change that charao- 
terizes finite existence ' (p. 208), or is it, just as 
much as the impermanence of this ideal world, 
the fact that the garden denies (or attempts to 
deny) totahty ? Gardens are after all pro- 
tected worlds. True, leaves inevitably fall 
and things inevitably decay, but gardens are 
designed to be pleasant and do not deliberately 
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encompass filth and ugliness. That the outside 
world differs in this respect the pampered 
youths do perceive. Then 1f the dissolution of 
the ideal landscape is 'rooted in the very 
nature of things’, 1t should indeed take the 
form of death or exit as Plaks describes, these 
things too being in the nature of things. To 
add to this ineluctable dissolution the episode 
of the forcible confiscation of the property is 
then not only unneeded, but, as Chao Kang 
has pointed out, is to ' paint legs on a snake’ 
(Ming Pao Yüeh K'an, no. 126, 1976). If 
Ts'ao Hstieh-ch‘in felt compelled to represent 
the true downfall of his family, then the con- 
fiscation must have its place, but in the frame- 
work of allegory it can only distract and 
distort. 


One records objections such as these (there 
are other more minor ones) with little con- 
fidence that they are telhng, and none at all 
that they are critical. Perhaps already in these 
pages there is some formula, insufficiently 
pondered on, which may embrace them in 
&nother resolution of contradictions, for let 
there be no doubt that this study is truly 
sophisticated and is by no means oblivious to 
other honest views, indeed its scheme is one 
of the most hospitable that could be devised, 
even extending its reach to include (though 
slightly uncomfortably) the truth-illusion axis. 
The problem might be that alongside any 
unitary scheme another pair of opposites may 
be funetioning—the compatible and the ın- 
compatible. 

D. E. POLLARD 


L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH and CHAO- 
yıne Fane (ed.): Dictionary of Ming 
biography, 1368-1644. 2 vols. : xxviii, 
1022 pp., 10 plates ; xi, 1023-1751 pp., 
2 plates. New York and London: 
Columbia University Press, 1976. 
$106.25, £53.10. 


Professor David S. Nivison once wrote the 
following about Chaoying Fang: ‘The only 
explanation I ean offer for Mr. Fang's erudition 
is that he must himself have lived through the 
last four centuries of Chinese history ' (D. S. 
Nivison, The life and thought of Chang Heieh- 
ch'eng, Stanford, 1966, 320). With the publica- 
tion of the Dictionary of Ming biography 
(hereafter DM B), of which Dr. Fang is 
associate editor, we can safely add another 
200 years to that total. Between them, Fang 
and chief editor L. Carrington Goodrich, both 
of whom were authors or joint authors of a 
large number of the biographies, have pro- 
duced probably the most important Western- 
language reference work on traditional China 
since the publication of Arthur W. Hummel’s 
Eminent Chinese of the Ch'ing period (ECCP) 
in 1943-4. It is a contribution for which 
students of Ming China will be eternally 
grateful and for which the editors deserve the 
highest praise. 

The scope of the work is impressive. 
According to the calculations of Professor 
C. O. Hucker, himself one of the distinguished 
contributors, ‘ Biographical entries in DMB 
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total 650 and were written by 125 scholars 
from at least 17 different countries . . . (Ming 
Studies, 2, 1976, 5). Although Professor Good- 
rich's introduction does not indicate how 
subjects given biographical treatment were 
seleoted, they include the important figures 
from most walks of Ming life as well as & 
number of promment foreigners who made 
their mark on the period's history in one way 
or another. It is refreshing to see generals, 
canal builders, and Central Asian leaders 
receive as much attention as more frequently 
disoussed but sometimes historically overrated 
painters, poets, and philosophers. Moreover, 
one occasionally discovers an unexpected 
bonus as well. For example, it is by no means 
clear that seventeenth-century story-teller Liu 
Ching-t'ing would appear on most lists of 
eminent Ming personages, but Lienche Tu 
Fang's (Mrs. Chaoying Fang) biography of 
him is both delightful and informative, and 
I am glad we have it. 

Perhaps indieative of the strides made in 
the study of traditional China during the past 
three decades, the DMB biographies are 
generally longer and more analytical than 
those in ECCP, and the individual biblio- 
graphies attached to each entry are more 
extensive. The work contains three indexes 
(names, books, and subjects), all of which 
appear to have been oarefully prepared on 
ECCP models and are easy to use. There are 
also excellent reproductions of portraits of the 
Ming imperial family (and Wang Shou-jen), 
four maps, a list of the primary Chinese 
biographical materials consulted by the con- 
tributors, and a chart of vital information on 
the various emperors. The list, chart, and one 
of the maps are reproduced at the beginning 
of each volume, a thoughtful touch which will 
undoubtedly save some wear and tear on this 
very expensive set. 

As is perhaps inevitable in a work of this 
size, the DM B has its share of minor problems. 
There are some typographical errors, a few 
incorrect dates, and, if I may be allowed to be 
petty, political maps which list Shanghai but 
not the more important (in Ming times, at 
least) prefectural cities of Soochow and 
Sungkiang. In addition, not all of the bio- 
graphies are of the same quahty, although the 
knowledge and dedication of the editors have 
kept the standard very high. Indeed, some of 
the most interesting reading in the DMB 
occurs in the editors’ notes attached to some 
of the biographies. Finally, while I can 
sympathize with the reasons for doing so, I am 
sorry the editors decided not to include new 
biographies of late Ming figures who happened 
to be covered in ZCCP. Much important work 
has been done on this period since 1944, and 
biographies by Edward Ch'ien, W. T. de Bary, 
Jerry Dennerline Ian MoeMorrin Willard 
Peterson, David Shore, Lynn Struve, Frederic 
Wakeman, John Wills, and others would have 
been a welcome addition. Perhaps a separate 
volume on seventeenth-century figures is in 
order. 

Of course, none of the above constitutes a 
major criticism of the DM B, nor can there be 
any. It is a magnificent achievement which is 
already eontributing greatly to the growing 
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sophistication of Ming studies in the West. 
How we did without it before I cannot imagine, 
but it is clear that the DMB is now an 
absolutely indispensable reference work for 
any student of Ming China who reads English. 


W. S. ATWELL 


Joun Kine FAIRBANK and others (ed.) : 
The I.G. in Peking: letters of Robert 
Hart, Chinese Maritime Customs, 1868— 
1907. Edited by John King Fairbank, 
Katherine Frost Bruner, Elizabeth 
MacLeod Matheson. 2 vols.: xxix, 
825 pp., 4 plates; vi, 827-1625 pp., 
4 plates. (Cambridge, Mass, and 
London: Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, 1975. $60, £37.40. 


Robert Hart, though not the founder of the 
Chinese Maritime Customs, was undoubtedly 
its true creator. As Inspector General (I.G.) 
from 1863 until his departure from China in 
1908 (and nominally until his death is 1911), 
he chose its personnel, devised its methods of 
working, established its authority, and shaped 
its relationships with the Chinese government. 
A full account of these achievements has been 
given in the biography by Stanley Wright, who 
made use of the correspondence published in 
these volumes. Some of Hart's letters were 
also available to H. B. Morse, a former member 
of the Customs service, when writing his 
history of China's foreign relations. Never- 
theless, nothing published so far has enabled 
us to assess the man and his activities to the 
extent that Professor Fairbank and his 
editorial colleagues have now made possible. 

Hart's letters to his London agent, J. D. 
Campbell, beginning in 1868, are here arranged 
chronologically in two volumes, divided at 
1890, but continuously numbered and pagi- 
nated. At first infrequent (two letters in 1868, 
ten in 1869, nine in 1870), they gradually 
increased in number, becoming approximately 
fortnightly from about 1873 and weekly from 
the 1880's. Holographs of the letters are in 
the Library of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies in London, but this edition 
was prepared initially from typeseript copies 
deposited at Harvard, subject to checking the 
holographs on points of difficulty. Other 
material available to the editors included 
copies of some of Campbell’s letters to Hart 
(for the periods 1874-7 and 1898-1906) and 
part of Hart’s other correspondence. These are 
variously in Harvard and London. In addition, 
77 volames of Hart’s journals are at Queen’s 
University, Belfast. With the help of these 
materials the editors have been able to 
elucidate most of the obscure references in the 
text and provide the reader with explanatory 
footnotes. A glossary of Chinese names and 
phrases, plus a detailed index, added at the 
end of the second volume, are also immensely 
valuable. In fact, the standards of editing 
(and printing) are in all respects very high. 

One virtue of such a collection is that it 
illustrates Hart's life in all its complexity. By 
definition, therefore, & reviewer cannot hope 
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to indicate all the uses to which it might be 
put. However, some comment on its scope, 
even though inadequate, might be helpful to 
the potential reader. One thing that stands 
out, for example, is the close supervision 
which Hart gave to all aspects of Customs 
administration : such matters as recruitment 
and promotion are recurrent themes. Another 
is the great difficulty he experienced in 
operating a basically Western-style organiza- 
tion in & Chinese context and at such distance 
from Europe. This involved him in the 
problems of ordering equipment —ranging from 
ships to office supplies—from his London agent 
(and defining what he wanted accurately 
enough to prevent mistakes), as well as of 
satisfying the often contradiotory demands 
made on the Customs by Chinese officials, 
China coast residents, and Western govern- 
ments. The kind of personal life it entailed 
also had its problems, not least medical ones. 
At a political level, the letters suggest thai 
Hart had his greatest influence on Chinese 
policy at times of crisis. When driven into a 
corner, as Hart saw it, ministers turned to 
him for help. On other occasions, his advice, 
though often given, was commonly ignored. 
Similarly, his vast knowledge of China was 
never effectively made available to Western 
governments, partly because their rivalries 
precluded them from using it, but also because 
Hart's genuine commitment to what he con- 
ceived to be China's interests made him say 
things that Western representatives found 
unpalatable. He regretted Britain's declining 
influence, in face of German, French, and 
Russian rivalry; he saw Japan as both & 
model to China and a threat; he constantiy 
bemoaned China's failure to make herself 
strong, while predicting how much the powers 
would have to change their attitudes if she 
were. In other words, he was & man of decided 
views, not all of them strictly compatible with 
his position as a foreign servant of the Ch'ing. 
Above all, as his letters show, he was a man of 
many facets: of ability, certainly, and in- 
tegrity; but also impatience, occasional 
arrogance, frequent loneliness. This makes the 
record a very human one, too. 
W. G. BEASLEY 


JAMES L. Watson: Emigration and the 
Chinese lineage: the Mans in Hong 
Kong and London. xii, 242 pp. 
4 plates. Berkeley, etc.: University 
of California Press, [1975]. $10. 
(English agents: IBEG Ltd. £8.) 


This excellent book presents two main 
hypotheses. (1) Once a southern Chinese 
lineage has been established, tho bonds that 
hold it together do not necessarily depend on 
continued collective landownership, but on 
economie and social advantage more widely 
understood. (2) Overseas emigration is not 
necessarily subversive of established values; 
on the contrary, it may bring about a process 
of ‘ conservative change ’ that, at least in the 
short run, actually strengthens them. 

The evidence for these hypotheses is field- 
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work in San Tin, a village in the New Terri- 
tories of Hong Kong, and in London among 
the emigrants from this village. Since San Tin 
is virtually a single-lmeage society, accustomed 
to excluding outsiders, and since some of the 
activities of the lineage members have been 
illegal (like smuggling) or semi-legal (like 
gambling), discovering the required facts must 
have needed considerable skill and tact. 

The basio story may be outlined as follows. 
The Mans were originally a tough, domineering 
lot who ran a local militia and a protection 
racket. Around the end of the 1950’s, however, 
their brackish-water rice-farming economy was 
undermined by the rise of rice imports from 
South-East Asia and the expansion of in- 
tensive market-gardening in the New Terri- 
tories. Thanks to the existence of a handful of 
lineage members strategically situated abroad, 
new employment opportunities were found in 
the low-quality end of the Chinese restaurant 
business in Britain and Holland. Farming was 
largely abandoned, and the lineage turned 
itself into what amounted to a travel. and 
employment-agency for its own members, 
creating a chain migration that nearly emptied 
the home community of adult males of working 
age. The transition was eased by the avail- 
ability of capital, much of it probably derived 
from smuggling, and by the advent of cheap 
air travel. 

The consequence has been the creation of a 
specialized emigrant community, wealthy by 
the standards of its neighbours, but split 
between a hard-working, risk-taking, thrifty 
and self-denying enclave in Europe and a 
bored, seourity-minded, frustrated, extrava- 
gant remnant in the New Territories, the two 
groups linked by monthly remittances and 
personal] visits every two or three years. Since 
most parents want to work as hard as possible 
while overseas and to have their children 
socialized in a traditional Chinese milieu, but 
also want them to pick up useful skills like 
speaking English, offspring are shuttled back 
and forth between Britain and Hong Kong. 
The ‘ grandparent socialization’ that thia en- 
tails leads to permissiveness and lax discipline 
by Chinese standards, and the restaurant way 
of life encourages a disdain for more than 
minimal literacy and education. To reassure 
absent husbands, the home community is even 
more prudish and restrictive of the freedoms 
of the wives who stay there than in former 
times; and the Mans do not find it easy to 
secure wives for this reason. Parental control 
has been undermined by the independent 
earning-power of the younger adults, but 
deference and concern for elders! welfare 
reduce the distress this might otherwise cause. 
The class stratification that previously existed 
within the lineage, largely as the result of 
unequal landholdings by <ifferent segments, 
has been reduced by the more general spread 
of the new affluence, and the segments, in 
contrast to the lineage organization as a whole, 
have lost importance. 

The lineage is kept together by social events 
and economic advantage. Public works and 
celebrations are paid for by emigrant subscrip- 
tions, and feasts are offered to the community 
by emigrants on their periodic visits or when 
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they come home to retire. The value of 
&oquired collective expertise in skills that 
range from the acquisition of immigration 
papers to the operation of restaurants, and 
assets like the lineage airlme and lineage 
members advantageously placed in the socio- 
political world, are such that individuals stand 
to suffer seriously 1f they lose their good 
standing with the lineage. 

Nothing quantitative is said about the 
demography of this strange society, which is 
a pity, since there exist techniques, especially 
those developed by William Brass, that are 
simple to use in field mterviewing and permit 
a fair degree of accuracy in determining 
fertility and mortality. The change in San 
Tin’s life-style brought about by its almost 
total switch to sojourn-emigration must have 
occasioned substantial demographic changes, 
and one would like to know what these were. 

Apart from this omission, the author’s 
analysis is as comprehensive and convincmg 
as one could wish, and presented with a 
pleasing spareness of style. There is, though, 
one oritieism that must be made, even if ib 
does not come too well from a social historian 
like the present reviewer who has never himself 
done field-work. This is that the book, in 
human terms, just does not come alive. 
Possibly because of the author's proper desire 
to conceal the identity of his informants, too 
little information is given to us for us ever to 
be able to see the world through their eyes. 
Thus we are told in passing that ‘Man 
emigrants are not particularly interested in 
making new friends or in changing their way 
of life. In their view, Chinese culture is 
infinitely superior to the European cultures 
they encounter abroad’ (p. 127). Why is this 
point not followed up? It would also have 
been fascinating to know the views on lineage- 
bound lfe of the handful who did drop out 
while abroad (e.g. p. 137). As it is, Man lives 
appear almost unspeakably dreary, dominated 
by & concern for productivity and an in- 
capacity to spend its results on anything other 
than sporadic excessive feeding, continuous 
gambling, and the conspicuous consumption 
required to maintain or enhance an individual's 
standing among his lineage mates. Even 
religious ceremonies seem to have been valued 
mostly as entertainment. It is hard to believe 
that there is not a little more to the picture 
than this. 

MARK ELVIN 


Myron L. Comen: House united, house 
divided: the Chinese family in Taiwan. 
(Studies of the East Asian Institute, 
Columbia University.) xviii, 267 pp. 
New York and London: Columbia 
University Press, 1976. 

The core of this most thoughtful book is a 
study of family organization in a small Hakka 
village (population 705) in Taiwan. But the 
local detail] is throughout treated as a test of 
more universal principles of Chinese kinship, 
so that the over-all effect is of a highly in- 
tegrated field and theoretical study—at no 
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stage do the field data escape from theoretical 
assessment, nor is the theory content allowed 
to parb company with the observed detail. If 
the book is tightly organized, so is the argu- 
ment: indeed, the lack of a loose word or two 
makes it almost impossible to skip or read 
quickly, and it results here and there in some 
rather indigestible sentences. This is a minor 
shortcoming only, but it does perhaps help to 
make the point that this is not a book for the 
layman. 

The village studied, to which Professor 
Cohen gives the pseudonym Yen-hao, is 
notable for its high number of large (i.e. ‘ joint’ 
or ‘ extended ") families, a phenomenon much 
discussed in the literature but, it is safe to say, 
never before documented and analysed so 
thoroughly as here. Most of the book 1s con- 
cerned with the organization of these families, 
and with the conflicting pressures for cohesion 
and disintegration which mould them and, 
ultimately, destroy them. For the most part 
those pressures are seen as economically 
generated and, while other factors such as 
idealism and fraternal affection are not dis- 
counted, the weight of the (very convincing) 
argument is in the economic sphere. 

Cohen is concerned to avoid the easy 
identification of joint families with the ‘ élite’ 
and the wealthy which has generally been 
made in the past. He concedes that ' great 
poverty could indeed deprive the chia [family] 
of the minimum material endowment necessary 
for its cohesion ' (p. 231) but he finds the exist- 
ence of particular types of economic activity 
more telling factors than wealth per se in the 
drive for family unity—in Yen-hao there is a 
close correlation between tobacco-farming and 
the joint family. 

In discussing the chia Cohen points out the 
great diversity of forms of family organization 
which can come under that name, from 
conjugal family up to lineage and even to 
‘common surname group’. To the question 
* When is a chia not a chia ? ° he would return 
the answer ' When it has formally divided’. 
(‘There is nothing vague about fen-chia: 
division has or has not taken place. If it has, 
two or more chia exist where before there was 
only one, and the estate of the original chia 1s 
distributed accordingly’ (p. 58).) The chia, 
then, he defines by reference to the non- 
occurrence of formal division of a family's 
estate. This allows for some very complex 
groupings, including ones where the chta 
members are not all residing together, and also 
disposes of confusion between chia and 
household. 

A chia which is joint is made up of a number 
of conjugal families, called fang in Yen-liao. 
Each fang is the seed of a new chia should 
division take place, and this analysis shows 
clearly how the accepted custom of a woman’s 
having personal property separate from the 
chia estate nourishes that seed, her property 
being added to that of her husband’s share of 
the chia estate when division occurs. The 
traditional view of women as the cause of 
divisiveness in the chia is upheld in economic 
terms in that unlike women men do not have 
personal property within the chia. 

Although Cohen mentions that the joint 
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chia in which the fang are residentially dis- 
persed may be easier to preserve intact 
because of the less severe strain on personal 
relationships, he does not pursue the matter 
further. If he had had room to do so it might 
have enabled him to lead into greater discussion 
of what he calls * compound-based local agnatic 
groups' (p. 37) (which appear to be what 
Freedman and others would call * lineages’ 7), 
that is, to discussion of the continuing ties 
beyond the formally divided chia. There 
seems to me to be interesting similarities 
between the perdurance of the residentially 
dispersed chia and that of the lineage, which is 
also composed of residentially separate family 
units with some property held in common. 

With the concentration on the economic 
features of the chia, some others, notably 
ancestor worship and the impact of personality, 
are played down, but these features are more 
. readily to be found in other writings on the 
family. This is an important, meaty book 
which deals with problems of Chinese family 
size and organization in a most illuminating 
way. 

HUGH D. R. BAKER 


Tosxio Dor: The study of language in 
Japan: a historical survey. [xi], 1v, 
335 pp. Tokyo: Shinozaki Shorin, 

1976. 4,600, $22.50. 


This interesting book deals with an unusual 
field within Japanese studies, the history of 
the study of language, from the early Buddhist 
work on Sanskrit, through the various periods 
of Western-language study and work on other 
Asiatic languages, up to the waves of European- 
. and then American-dominated linguistics of 
modern times. As Professor of English 
Linguistics at Aichi Prefectural University 
and editor of Studia Celtica Japonica, the 
author is well qualified for his task and, at 
the same time, apparently far enough removed 
from partisan linguistics for his critical 
comments on the eager acceptance of Western 
vogues by Japanese scholars to have added 
force. The book is a detailed and impressive 
survey of its subject, with all the necessary 
historical background, and its publication fills 
a large but largely unnoticed gap in the 
documentation of the cultural history of 
Japan. 

: The few weaknesses in the book lie in 
presentation rather than content. The English, 
for example, is generally excellent but here 
and there some slightly strange phrasing has 
slipped through; eg. ‘Takahashi ... was 


imprisoned on the charge of violating national 


prohibition ' (p. 53), and ‘such men ... were 
driven to insulted death” (pp. 53-4). Then, 
sometimes, the author clearly did not quite 
mean what he says; e.g. talking of political 
novels, he goes on, * During this period Western 
novels of similar nature were zealously 
translated notably from Defoe, Bulwer- 
Lytton, Scott, Fénelon, Shakespeare, Mill, 
Schiller, Rousseau, Dumas, Hugo and Jules 
Verne’ (p. 90); and his statement on p. 95 
that ‘In addition to the interest in Russian 
literature and political science, Japan today 
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has as many scholars in the domain of natural 
science; physics, biology, chemistry, psycho- 
logy and engineering, who are interested in 
the study of Russia’ presumably means no 
more than that scientists in Japan, as any- 
where else, are interested in developments in 
their own fields wherever they occur. 

The treatment of the titles of Japanese 
works is also uncertain. À romanized title is 
not always followed by an English translation, 
sometimes what follows is a paraphrase rather 
than a translation, and sometimes only an 
English version is given as if it is the original 
title (e.g. the titles of Ainu works on pp. 207, 
214, and 216). Then too, the Japanese are 
notoriously poor at transliterating their own 
language, and although the present author is 
better than usual in this respect, the following 
are examples of romanization which leave 
something to be desired. Although long vowels 
are reliably marked in the main text, they are 
ignored in the captions to the numerous 
illustrations. The word division or translitera- 
tion of the same title varies, and even if one 
accepts that in some cases either variant will 
do, one still looks for consistency within the 
same work; e.g. Bansho-shirabedokoro (p. 35) 
appears as Bansho-shirabejo on p. 46, and a 
similar title is given as Yóshoshirabejo on p. 41; 
and on p. 61, Kosei-shinpen appears as 
Késeishinpen seven lines later, when Késet 
shinpen might generally be thought preferable 
to either. 

These points are no more than editorial 
minutiae, however, and do nothing to detract 
from the interest of an original and valuable 
book. The author has earned our thanks for 
his efforts in compiling his material over many 
years, and both he and the publishers are to be 
congratulated in bringing out in Japan a book 
of this kind written in English. 

P. G. O'NEILL 


Kinya TsuRUTA and Tuomas E. Swann 
(ed): Approaches to the modern 
Japanese novel. (Monumenta Nip- 
ponica.) [iv], 244 pp. Tokyo: Sophia 
University, [1976]. ¥1,800, $6. 


Fifteen interpretative essays on a selection 
of well-known Japanese novels that have been 
translated into English, from Mori Ogai’s The 
wild geese to Oe Kenzaburó's A personal matter, 
make up this Sophia University paperback. 
The authors are American, Canadian, and 
Japanese scholar-critics, all but two of them 
working in American or Canadian universities. 
All are Japanologists; several received their 
initial training in English or American litera- 
ture. In a brief preface, the editors explain 
their purpose: ‘This volume is basically 
& response to a pedagogical problem. It 
originated in discussions between the editors 
over the difficulty experienced in getting 
students to analyze and discuss critically the 
various works used in our courses on Japanese 
literature in translation. From our own 
experience and talks with other teachers, we 
found that undergraduates have a tendency to 


_ regard foreign literature, especially that of 
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non-Western cultures, as a forbidding mystery. 
In confrontation with it, they sometimes seem 
content to remain passive, to have everything 
explamed by the instructor, and to employ 
only the mstructor’s views and comments in 
examinations. We thought that a collection 
of essays might prove helpful in assisting 
students with critical orientation and in 
acquainting them with various methods of 
analysis. The primary intention here 18 not 
to grind the axe of any particular approach, 
but to expand perception, sharpen under- 
standing, and increase enjoyment ...'. There 
being so little other material of this kind on 
modern Japanese literature, the project was 
clearly an excellent one, and the book will 
appeal to those who can read Japanese fiction 
in the original Japanese just as much as to 
those for whose benefit it 1s primarily intended. 
The talk of ‘ getting students to analyze and 
discuss critically’ may smack a little of the 
academic production-line; but one can hardly 
quarrel with the implied judgement that 
modern Japanese literature is now taken 
seriously enough outside Japan (and that 
enough of it is now translated, at least into 
English) to warrant a discussion of 16 that goes 
beyond the merely impressionistic. 

All the contributors, in their different ways, 
are able and perceptive. For the most part 
they employ, with confidence and in some cases 
with real virtuosity, the tools of what used to 
be called the New Criticism. Here and there, 
indeed, the virtuosity and analytical skull 
displayed all but overreaches itself, in that it 
draws attention to the oritic's brilliance rather 
than to the qualities of the book he is dis- 
cussing. One wonders whether such guidance 
will really succeed in avoiding the student’s 
temptation fo serve up other people’s views 
and comments in examinations. Occasionally 
too the style succumbs to the academio's 
temptation to order his readers about (‘ the 
reader is forced . . .’, ‘ the reader feels. . .’, ‘ the 
reader suffers vertigo ...', ‘the reader is 
trapped ...) An engaging contrast to this 
over-confident approach is provided by James 
O'Brien's short essay (on Dazars Setting sun), 
which he himself modestly describes as 
‘impressionistic’, but which might just as 
well be termed the product of a determination 
to allow his essay to be shaped directly by the 
very distinctive tone of the book as he has 
perceived it, rather than by the application of 
analytical tools: an example, might one say, 
of a Western critic reacting with ‘ sincerity ' ? 
Dazai is perhaps a special case, but the humility 
of Professor O'Brien's approach is welcome. 
(It may be linked with Professor Marleigh 
Ryan's recent insistence? that there is much 
in modern Japanese novels that cannot be 
understood in terms of any preconceived 
Western viewpoint or literary category, 
because of their great debt, hitherto largely 
ignored, to the nikki and zuthitsu genres of the 
native literature.) 

Some of the contributions, then, will 
‘expand perception, sharpen understanding, 


1 In her article ‘Modern Japanese fiction : 
accommodated truth’, Journal of Japanese 
Studies, 11, 2, 1976, 249-66. 
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and increase enjoyment ' more effectively than 
others. Thomas Swann’s on Kawabata’s The 
master of Go is as sensitive and helpful as it 1s 
brief; Sumie Jones’s essay on the significance 
of the Edokko tradition for the proper assess- 
ment of the ' seriousness’ of Sdseki’s Botchan 
is truly illuminating, as is Makoto Ueda’s on 
Kawabata’s Snow country. None of the essays, 
indeed, is without interest. But what is 
generally lacking 18 what one might, un- 
fashionably, call * philosophic’ criticism—the 
attempt on the part of the critic to assess a 
book m its wider context, to relate it to the 
larger themes of the culture of which it is a 
part, to suggest its profounder, universal 
reverberations, 1f any. One has the feeling that 
many Westerners are still, albeit unconsciously, 
in awe of Japanese literature. A work 18 
assumed from the start to be of major im- 
portance, and its technical brilliance is then 
demonstrated. But if this is as far as discussion 
goes, then we are back with the danger of 
encouraging, in our courses on modern 
Japanese literature (whether or not in transla- 
tion) the momentum of essay /thesis production 
for its own sake. That ‘ philosophic ' criticism 
is possible in a volume of this kind—and that 
it need imply no slackening of the critic’s close 
attention to the text—is brilliantly shown by 
Anthony Liman's long discussion of Ibuse 
Masuji's Black rain. Perhaps the grim theme 
of this novel, the Hiroshima atomie bomb, 
made it easier to approach in this way; but 
the essay remains an outstanding example of 
interpretation which reaches far beyond mere 
explication, important though that 18—-as he 
says in speaking of Ibuse's style, it ‘ awakens 
dormant resonances in us’. 

Two further volumes of such essays, one 
more dealing with a further selection of novels, 
and & third dealing with short stories, are 
planned. The editors are to be congratulated 
on their initiative and energy in assembling 
the essays in the present volume from such a 
wide spectrum of scholars, and the publishers 
for producing an excellently-printed book at 
such a relatively modest price. 

KENNETH STRONG 


RicHARD BARKER and LAWRENCE 
SMITH: Netsuke: the miniature sculp- 
ture of Japan. 184 pp. London: 
British Museum Publications Ltd., 
[1976]. £8.50. 


In the last 15 years or so, the interest in 
netsuke in the West has been stimulated by 
the sale of important collections and by the 
publication of a small number of books devoted 
exclusively to the subject. The present work, 
the latest of these, is a compact, attractive, and 
well organized production which does credit 
to all concerned and is a guide worthy of the 
fine collection on which it is based. It also 
does justice to the unique qualities of netsuke 
in general, for the selection displays very well 
the range of subject and material, the charac- 
teristic element of humour found in so many 
of the pieces, and, above all, the astounding 
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inventiveness and technical skill of the carvers 
which make their produots such outstanding 
examples of the popular arts of Tokugawa 
Japan. 

After a short but informative introduction 
by Lawrence Smith, the authors present 
photographs, carvers’ signatures where they 
exist, and brief factual descriptions of 404 of 
the best netsuke in the British Museum 
collection. The book illustrates all the pieces 
m the museum’s 1976 exhibition, and it is thus 
a permanent record of the main part of its 
collection. Thirty-six selected pieces are shown 
in excellent colour photographs, and every one 
is shown in a black-and-white photograph. 
Although a few of these are rather harsh, with 
some of the detail burnt out, the general level 
of the illustrations is commendably high, 
particularly in view of the tiny size and minute 
detail of many of the pieces. This main part 
of the book is supplemented by several reference 
lists, which are again characterized by their 
conciseness and relevance. Indeed, the whole 
work 1s professional in a way that is refreshing 
in this field, and it is only because the blemishes 
are so few and occur in an otherwise excellent 
publication that the following are noted for the 
record. ; 

p. 9, 1. 31: delete ‘were’; bottom two 
lines: the battle of Sekigahara took place in 
1600, not 1601. 

pp. 10, 17, 178: it was not 1867 but 1868 
when Edo was renamed Tokyo, the restored 
emperor (not emperors) moved there, and the 
Meiji period began. 

p. 15,1. 35: for ‘ faith is ° read ‘ faith in ’. 

p. 17: the phrase ‘the great Ansei fire’ 
will mean little or nothing to the general 
reader, and the date of 1857 attributed to it is 
- puzzling: there was a great earthquake and 
fire in Edo in November 1855, and an even 
more devastating. typhoon and flood in 
September 1856, but 1857 seems to have had 
no such disasters worthy of note. 

p. 18, l. 15 ef passim: for himotoshi read 
AÀimoloshi; l. 44: for ‘Medieval’ read 
* medieval '. 

p. 26, No. 4 ef passim (see index): for 
* Shoki’ read ‘ Shoki’ or, preferably perhaps, 
* Shó Ki ' Chung K'uei ” ?. 

p. 64, No. 88, p. 66, No. 97, ete.: the treat- 
ment of tö ' knife’ (Lie. ‘ carver’ or ‘ carved 
by °) after a signature is inconsistent, in that 
it is sometimes ignored and sometimes given 
as part of the signature. 

p. 102, No. 184, and index: for ‘ Futen’ 
read ‘ Füten '. 

p. 108, No. 199: for ‘Konan MinkG * read 
‘Konan Minko’. 

p. 130, No. 265: for ‘Signed Deme Uman 
and Tenka Ichi’ read ' Signed Deme Uman, 
Foremost in the Land’ or ‘ Signed The One- 
and-only Deme Uman °. 

p. 178, col. 1: Edo was the seat of govern- 
ment from 1603, not 1601; col. 2: for 
* Sh(getsu ' read ' Shügetsu ’. 

Finally, the typeface is erratic in places; 
see, for example, ‘AD’ on p. 9. Il. 24 and 36, 
and more importantly, p. 17, ll. 28 and 47, 
and p. 18, Il. 8 and 48. 


P. Q. O'NEILL 
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Rosert J. SMITH: Ancestor worship in 
contemporary Japan. xxi, 266 pp., 
8 plates. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1974. $12.50. (Dis- 
tributed in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. £7.25.) 


Rites to placate ancestral spirits have been 
practised continuously in Japan since pre- 
Buddhist times. Professor Smith’s book is 
nevertheless the first full-length study of this 
important subject to appear in a Western 
language. Hitherto only abbreviated attempts 
have-been made to differentiate the Japanese 
cult of ancestors from the Chinese, to show `’ 
how the cult has been accommodated. by both 
Shinto and the various sects of Buddhism, or 
to discover how such beliefs have survived the 
changes wrought by the ‘economic miracle ? 
of recent years. Still less has anyone systemati- 
cally tried to discover the true relation between 
kami and ancestral spirits, or to find out why 
some dead spirits become buddhas and others 
kami. Even more puzzling, no one, despite 
the volume of Japanese writing on the subject, 
has tried to define exactly what constitutes 
an ancestor, and what degrees of kinship 
qualify him for inclusion in the ancestral 
tablets in receipt of nourishing worship. 

We must be all the more grateful therefore 
for the author's 15 years of hard, systematic 
field-work in temples, shrines, and private 
houses, which have resulted in the present 
definitive study. 

The kernel of the work is Smith's report of 
his ‘census’, conducted in 1963, of the 
memorial tablets of 600 households, the in- 
tention of which was to elucidate the vexed 
question of who exactly are the Ancestors. 
These tablets he divided into three categories 
of Lineal ancestors, Non-lineal persons such 
as adopted sons, and an anomalous * Non-kin ' 
group accommodating loved but unrelated 
persons such as teachers and lovers. The 
results of the inquiry are presented in a series 
of tables in which all the relevant details— 
date and age at death, degree of kinship with 
the household head, eto.—are lucidly set out. 
These findings will provide anthropologists 
concerned with kinship with interesting con- 
trasts to the more rigidly formalized Chinese 
practice described by the late Professor 
Maurice Freedman. 

This central inquiry is supported first by a 
full account of how the dead are ritually 
cared for; how the tablets are venerated, the 
graves tended, the services of nourishing 
stitras and offerings provided, and second by 
chapters which place the investigation in its 
proper context of history and religious belief. 
We are given a systematic account of the 
development of the cult of ancestral spirits 
since pre-Buddhist times, of the influence of 
Buddhism on this indigenous worship, and of 
the various kinds of discarnate being requiring 
attention. It is good to see a proper differentia- 
tion between old ghosts, new ghosts, wandering 
ghosts, and the corporate Ancestor, the peace- 
ful merging with whom after 33 years is the 
salvationary state to which the dead aspire. 

Smith rightly stresses the reciprocal nature 
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of the Japanese ancestor cult. The living offer 
the dead rituals which confer the nourishing 
power essential] to the process of salvation. 
The dead in return for these attentions eonfer 
blessmgs and tutelary care on the family. He 
also rightly reminds us that loving remem- 
brance of the dead is not the only motive 
behind the ritual attentions of the living. Fear 
of the dead, as Professor Hori remarked, is 
still remarkably deep-rooted in Japan. Once 
neglect the rituals and the most benevolent old 
grandfather will with horrifying suddenness 
turn and blast his surviving relatives with 
destructive curses. 

Such beliefs still survive m rural parts of 
Japan. Even in the large cities, however, 
where secularism and religious indifference 
are the rule, Smith prophesies that the cult 
will persist, with small portable altars suitable 
to life in concrete flats. His book will be 
warmly welcomed by both anthropologists 
and students of Japanese religion. 

i CARMEN BLACKER 


Ernest 8. Doper: Islands and empires: 
Western impact on the Pacific and East 
Asia. (Europe and the World in the 
Age of Expansion, Vol vu.) xvi 
364 pp., 12 plates. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press; Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1976. 
£11.50. 


This book, one of a sertes of 10 devoted to 
the theme of Europe and the world in the age 
of expansion, attempts a brave but alas 
impossible task. It is intended, as the author 
writes in his preface, to be ‘ an account of the 
massive impact of occidental civilization upon 
the Pacific islands and the Far East (principally 
China and Japan) and its effect upon the island 
peoples and the Eastern civilisations’. The 
works falls naturally into two parts, the 
Pacific world and East Asia presenting, as the 
author rightly says, very different problems. 
Indeed, there is very little interdependence 
between the two subjects, though they are 
not entirely isolated, one from the other, and 
one cannot help wishing that Mr. Dodge had 
been allowed at least two volumes in which to 
develop his material and his conclusions more 
amply. 

The firs part of the book begins with a 
simple sketch of the Pacific world and its 
peoples before European exploration began to 
affect them. The author then presents what 
càn only be described as & rapid round-up of 
ihe major events which took place in this vast 
area, which includes Australia and New 
Zealand, from the late sixteenth century to 
about 1900. One attractive feature of this 
part is the quite small detail into which Dodge 
feels able to go in narrating certain events, for 
example the story of Omai who visited London 
from Tahiti in 1774. The story of the impact 
of trade, settlement (including convict settle- 
ment), missionary enterprise, and commercial 
exploitation makes interesting reading, though 

‘there is an irritating tendency to express snap 
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judgements in a slangy style which arouses the 
reader's apprehensions in a work of serious 
intention. I give one example: narrating the 


antecedents of Cook's last voyage and referring . 


to the North West Passage, Dodge writes: 
* Cook was conned into volunteering to try 
to find its western opening ?. 

Those more expert than the reviewer in the 
history of the Pacifie Ocean may have more 
pertinent remarks to make, but I myself 
found this a readable summary of the story of 
a less than familiar part of the world. The 
second part of the book, an account of Europe's 
impact upon the high civilizations of East 
Asia, makes perhaps inevitably, a disappoint- 
ing unpression. The author has had to rush 
at a gallop along well-worn paths over a huge 
but thoroughly cultivated field. The result 1s 
that no subject can be treated more than 
sketohily, while some passages read like para- 
phrases of the author’s resources, themselves 


secondary ones. When these sources present | 


received ideas or even misapprehensions of fact, 
the present volume unfortunately tends to 
perpetuate them, or even, through insufficient 
original research, to distort the facts still 
further. Let me be specific. On p. 281 Dodge 
writes, in a section dealing with chinoiserie : 
* Perhaps the most lasting form of chinoiserie 
is the still popular willowware pattern designed 
in 1780 and. manufactured in large quantities 
by various porcelain factories, especially 
Spode’. This seems to derive from a passage 
in Hugh Honour's book Chinoiserie, listed in 
Dodge's bibliography, which runs: '... the 
English pottery and porcelain factories main- 
tained a steady output of blue and white wares 
decorated with chinoiseries. Of the various 
designs used, the most popular seems to have 
been the famous ‘ Willow pattern " originally 
engraved by Thomas Minton in 1780 and 
subsequently employed by many factories, 
most notably that of the Spode family’. 
Mr. Geoffrey Godden presented cogent reasons 
some years ago (The Antique Collector, June- 
July 1972) for rejecting the legend that the 
Willow pattern was invented in 1780, and 
showed that it is essentially a nineteenth- and 
not an eighteenth-century pattern. There 1s 
no need to reopen that question. But that 
apart, Dodge seems to imply that the Willow 
pattern was applied mainly to porcelain, 
though in fact it was a pattern used at first to 
an overwhelming extent on earthenwares and 
only later and less commonly, on bone china. 
One would perhaps not wish to dispute that 
the Willow pattern was used ‘notably’ by 
Spode, but that is not the same as to say that 
it was used ' especially ' by them. It was the 
common stock-in-trade of factories large and 
small, in Staffordshire and elsewhere, from the 
early 1800's on ward. 

There may be an inherent danger in books 
like this, where encyclopaedic coverage has to 
contend with insufficient space, and readability 
must not be prejudiced, that the need to 
condense and simplify will result in errors of 
fact, an excessively bald narrative, and un- 
subtle conclusions. Again, to give precise 
examples: on p. 259 we read, in connexion 
with Russian exploration towards China: 
‘ Muscovites were trudging across thousands 
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of miles of vundra '. A glance at a vegetation 
map wil show this to have been impossible. 
The crossing of Siberia took place much further 
south. On p. 282 where we read that ‘ Chinese 
soft-paste porcelains were superior to any 
produced in Europe until about the mid 
1700s ' the reference should surely be either to 
‘hard-paste porcelain ’ or simply to ‘ porcelain ’ 
in general. 

There are a number of passages where the 
reviewer would beg leave to differ from the 
author. On p. 280, again speaking of chinoi- 
serie in England, this time as expressed in 
garden architecture, Dodge writes: * Culmina- 
tion of this mode eame with the publication of 
William Chambers's large folio of Designs of 
Chinese Buildings, Furniture, Dresses, etc. in 
1757'. This is perhaps not a precise state- 
ment, in that it only appears to impute 
responsibility for the so-called culmination to 
Chambers without directly sayimg so. But 
while not denying a connexion between 
Chambers's work and the cult of chinoiserte, 
one should perhaps take care not to exaggerate 
it. Current opinion tends to regard Chambers 
not so much as an apostle of chinoiserie, but 
as & Serious arehitect who wished to present 
his views as to the real nature of genuine 
Chinese architecture, basing himself on what 
he had seen. He himself wrote, perhaps 
defensively: ‘I cannot consider why it should 
be criminal in a traveller to give an account of 
what he has seen worthy of notice in China, 
any more than in Italy, France, or any other 
country . As Dr. Eileen Harris writes, his 
book ‘ was a far cry ... from the frivolous 
ohinoiserie inventions of Halfpenny, Edwards 
and Darly. Here, for the first time, Chinese 
architecture was presented as a subject worthy 
of the kind of serious study formerly reserved 
for western antiquity ’. 

Again, on p. 261, Dodge mentions the 
growing threat to the Manchu power posed 
during the reign of K‘ang Hai by the rising 
power of the Jungars. The emperor feared, as 
Dodge says, 'an aliance between them and 
the Russians as much as he mistrusted the 
latter's increasing influence among the eastern 
Mongols. To bring these disturbing situations 
under control it was essential that the 
boundary between the two empires be further 
defined ...'. The author then proceeds to a 
brief account of the Treaty of Kiakhta of 
1727. However, this treaty had nothing to do 
with the resolution of the Junger question. 
Their empire confronted that of the Manchus 
far to the west and south of Kiakhta, in the 
western part of Outer Mongolia and south of 
the Altai, and the question of whether Jungars 
or Manchus should dominate central Asia was 
decided, not by negotiations with the Itussians, 
but by a long series of bitter wars, which was 
not concluded until 1757, and which resulted 
in the annihilation of the Jungars. 

It is rather surprising that a book which 
has a chapter devoted to the impact of the 
East upon the West should pay so little 
attention to the intellectual stimulus which 
resulted from the gradual discovery of the 
Chinese philosophers and, at a lower level, to 
the influence of China upon literature and 
forms of entertainment. The author's attention 
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is focused more upon material than upon 
intellectual developments. This is perhaps 
understandable in that part of the book 
devoted to the exploration of the Pacific, but 
is less apt when the mutual relations of 
Europe and China are being discussed. One 
misses many names from the index, those of 
Kircher, Du Halde, Leibniz, Voltaire, and 
James Legge to mention only some. 

The conclusion reached on the last page of 
the book is much as might have been antici- 
pated, and rather trite: ‘For better or for 
worse the irreversible impact of the West has 
changed the Pacific, changed East Asia, 
modified the lives of diverse peoples through- 
out the area who would not turn back the 
clock if they could. But the result has been a 
mixed blessing . . .". 

To sum up: this book is a work of populari- 
zation, a useful sketch-map of its vast field, 
but by no means an always reliable guide in 
points of detail. 

C. E. BAWDEN 


JAMES and THEoporA Bynon (ed): 
Hamito-Semitica: proceedings of a 
colloquium held by the Historical 
Section of the Languistics Association 
(Great Britain) at the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of 
London, on the 18th, 19th and 20th of 
March 1970. (Janua Linguarum. 
Series Practica, 200.) 518 pp., 2 plates. 
The Hague, Paris: Mouton, 1975. 
Guilders 180. 


The original objectives of this colloquium 
as presented to the prospective participants 
(and as outlmed by the editors m the preface) 
made very specific requests for a realistic 
assessment of the evidence for the so-called 
‘ Hamito-Semitie? hypothesis. That is to 
say, what had been envisaged were papers 
relating specifically to reconstruction of the 
forms of the proto-language and via this to 
capture an insight into the proto-culture and 
habitat of its speakers. The extent to which 
writers of the 34 papers contained in this 
volume addressed themselves to these pre- 
defined aims has varied considerably. While 
it appears that some contributors preferred 
a more private interpretation of the purposes 
of the colloquium—an observation which 
carries no implied criticism of the inherent 
worth of their contributions—it is also notably 


1 It is to be hoped that wide note will be 
taken of the opinions expressed frequently at 
the colloquium concerning the non-entity 
* Hamitic”. A. N. Tucker's attempt to lay the 
Hamitic ghost (see his paper ‘ What's in a 
name?’) by abandoning the misleading 
' Hamito-Semitic’ is well motivated. Un- 
fortunately the proposed substitute term 
‘ Erythraie' is not altogether suitable if one 
is to give due recognition to the geographical 
location of Berber and Chadic, and in spite of 
certain defects one predicts that ‘ Afro- 
Asiatic’ will last a long time. 
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the case that no scholar in fact took up the 
central challenge of demonstrating forms of the 
Ursprache. This leads one to suggest that such 
a challenge, though a very proper one, might 
itself have been somewhat premature. The 
strength of any reconstruction of proto- 
Hamito-Semitie must inevitably stand in a 
direct linear relationship to the strength of 
the reconstructions posited for the proto- 
languages of the sub-families, and the simple 
fact remains that such efforts as exist are still 
in too shaky a state to serve as platforms for 
any further superstructure. It is also probably 
true to say that, with notable exceptions, few 
scholars of Hamito-Semitic languages have 
that breadth of experience requisite for a 
constructive assessment of the over-all situa- 
tion. The volume under review provides 
abundant evidence that the colloquium, if 
rather over-optimistic in 1ts original intentions, 
benefited richly from the stretching exercise, 
which has resulted in some impressive and 
valuable contributions to Hamito-Semitic 
scholarship. 

The organization of the proceedings follows 
that of the colloquium itself. After the opening 
papers, appropriately contributed by Marcel 

hen and I. M. D'yakonov, certainly two 
of the linguists most fitted to speak of Hamito- 
Semitio as a whole, the papers are divided 
into five major sections corresponding to the 
five sub-groups generally postulated for the 
family (Semitic, Ancient Egyptian, Libyco- 
Berber, Cushitie, and Chadio) In addition 
there are two further short sections; the one 
containing two papers of a general nature, the 
other comprising one singularly interesting 
paper by C. B. M. McBurney presenting in a 
way most comprehensible to the layman the 
insights afforded by archaeology into human 
prehistory in northern Africa, and going back 
to time depths well beyond those accessible to, 
but with considerable relevance for, historical 
linguistics. . 

As might be expected in an enterprise of 
this order considerable diversity is displayed 
among the collected papers, reflecting as they 
do the work of scholars of differing nationali- 
ties, theoretical persuasions, and areas of 
expertise. The papers range in type from 
detailed studies of relatively small points in 
individual languages to comprehensive classi- 
ficatory schemes; and in another parameter 
one may observe a cline in the expression of 
conclusions ranging from indisputable in- 
ference to cautious surmise on to remote, but 
often fascinating, speculation. Faced with this 
variety the reviewer may only fall back upon 
his own personal interests and preferences, 
plus a general linguistic horse-sense, in selecting 
a few of the contributions for individual 
comment. g 

Two papers most nearly achieving one of the 
original goals of the colloquium are those by 
Fronzaroli (^ On the common Semitic lexicon 
and its ecological and cultural background’) 
and Witold Tyloch (‘The evidence of the 
proto-lexicon for the cultural background of 
the Semitic peoples’). The first of these 
represents a distillation of the author's earher 
well-known work on the lexicon of common 
Semitic. The Tyloch paper is in no way at 
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variance ‘with this but complements it in 
providing a good deal of the comparative 
vocabulary upon which the conclusions rest— 
which for the non-specialist is most useful. . 
D'yakonov's attempted reconstruction (‘ On 
root structure in proto-Semitic’) is an abbre- 
viation of an earlier paper on the same topic.” 
From a general linguist's point of view ıt is 
well argued, but the admission of its over-all 
plausibility by a non-Semitist could possibly 
invite cautioning comments from the expert. 
Unfortunately the discussion which ensued 
contained very little in the way of comment 
on the part of Semitists. Unless one is entitled 
to assume a very rapid series of separations 
for the proto-languages of the five groups of 
Hamito-Semitic other readers may well share 
& feeling of alarm at the facile way in which 
the writer extends conclusions reached for 
proto-Semitic to include proto-Semito-Hamitic. 
It is, however, a most stimulating paper and 
fully in keeping with the writer’s opening 
address to the colloquium in which the 
challenge to ask questions, to formulate 
hypotheses, and to attempt reconstructions is 
strongly urged. 

Robert Hetzron’s ‘ Genetic classification and 
Ethiopian Semitic’ begins with a very clear 
didactic exposition of the principles and 
methods of genetically-based classifications, in 
which primacy is accorded to morphological 
considerations. The theory is then applied 
rigorously to the Semitic languages of Ethiopia. 
The impressive family tree resulting from this 
is claimed to be the product of a carefully 
balanced selection from among the sometimes 
conflicting isoglosses which are available. The 
criticisms levelled at this paper seem to arise 
rather from a caution tinged with agnosticism 
than from any claims for a rival classification, 
but, to do the writer justice, his replies are 
both comprehensive and plausible. The paper 
is valuable in providing for the more general 
reader a résumé of Hetzron’s monograph.? 
Wolf Leslau’s succinct compilation of a list of 
characterizing Ethiopian Semitic 
(‘ What is a Semitic Ethiopian language ? ") is 
again a useful summary for the non-specialist. 
A paper by Karl-G. Prasse (‘ The reconstruc- 
tion of proto-Berber short vowels’) shares 
with the Hetzron paper a well-marshalled 
sequence of linguistically plausible arguments 
the burden of which is to establish for proto- 
Berber a vowel system isomorphic with that 
of proto-Semitic. With regard to both these 
papers the general reader will find it hard to 
reach any conclusions upon the subjects 
beyond what is presented by these able 
linguists. 

Of considerable interest are half a dozen 
papers presenting hitherto unpublished data. 
T. M. Johnstone’s demonstration (which was 
accompanied by tape recordings) that several 
of the Semitic emphatic series are realized as 
ejectives or pre-glottalized sounds in ‘the 
surviving South Arabian languages caused no 


2I. M. D’yakonov, ‘Problems of root 
structure in proto-Semitic ', Archiv Orientální, 
xxxvii, 4, 1970, 453-80. 

? Robert Hetzron, Ethiopian Semitic: studies 
in classification, Manchester, 1972. 
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small stir. The implications of the discovery of 
this phenomenon in Hamito-Semitic languages 
not based in Africa must surely be taken 
account of in any future reconstruction of 
the sound system of proto-Hamito-Semitic. 
H. Jungraithmayr’s ‘ Types of conjugational 
forms in Chadic ' appears to contain some most 
valuable generalizations, and, like B. W. 
Andrzejewski's paper (‘Verbs with vocalic 
mutation in Somali and their significance for 
Hamito-Semitic comparative studies”) is 
accompanied by an appendix. containing a 
great deal of data in the form of verb 
paradigms. The latter paper draws attention 
to the conjugational characteristics of what 
can very probably be regarded as a set of 
verbs of an archaic type retamed from a 
common stage of Cushitic and Semitic. Jack 
Carnochan's “Bachama and Chadic’ is a 
tentative examination of the correspondences 
found in comparing vocabulary from the 
writer's recent researches in Nigeria with the 
starred forms postulated for proto-Chadic by 
Newman and Ma.‘ It emerges that the in- 
clusion of Bachama in the Biu-Mandara group 
is à justifiable one but that such an inclusion 
might well call for some readjustments in the 
hypothetical reconstructed forms. The argu- 
ments for the exclusion of Hausa from Chadic 
(‘ Hausa and Chadic’ by F. W. Parsons) are 
the sequel to an earlier article.5 The common 
core to several of the objections advanced by 
Parsons (if I have understood rightly) seems 
to be that Hausa is so unique in its wealth of 
forms and complexity of patterns that it must 
stand in isolation from Chadic. But may it 
not simply be the case that Hausa contains a 
number of very productive patterns which 
from the viewpoint of the rest of Chadie are 


. jnnovations—-or even retentions ? The extra- 


ordinary abundance of Hausa noun plural 
formations vis-d-vis the situation in the other 
Chadic languages is not without parallels in 
Ethiopia. The profusion of plural es in 
‘Afar stands in marked contrast to the simple 
pattern of Oromo; yet both are undoubtedly 
members of a common branch of Cushitic. 
Within Semitic the complex noun plural types 
of Tigrinya are entirely absent from modern 
Amharic. Moreover, the fact that there appear 
to be no cognates elsewhere in Chadio for 
thousands of words from Hausa’s rich lexicon 
may only tell us that lexicography for the 
other languages is still relatively rudimentary. 
From the synchronic point of view the paper 
is a mine of interesting facts. The description 
of the extensive development within Hausa of 
phono-semantic classes of words is most 
fascinating and would make an immediate 
appeal to all Whorfians. Two archaeologists 
have contributed papers describing recent dis- 
coveries in western Libya. In.‘ An ancient 
people of the Libyan Sahara’ Charles M. 
Daniels draws the attention of linguists to the 


4 P. Newman and Roxana Ma, ‘ Comparative 
Chadic: phonology and lexicon’, Journal of 
African Languages, v, 3, 1966, 218-51. 

5 F. W. Parsons, ‘Is Hausa really a Chadic 
language ? Some problems of comparative 
phonology’, Africam Language Studies, XI, 
1970, 272-88. 
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first collection of possible ' Garamantian ' 
inscriptions from Fezzan. It is, moreover, to 
be inferred that this first sample is a mere 
fraction of what awaits collection. Olwen 
Brogan (‘ Inscriptions in the Libyan alphabet 
from Tripolitama ’) reports on the discovery 
of inscriptions in the Libyan alphabet found 
on articles located in the debris of a pagan 
temple at Ghirza. The interest to the linguist 
of both these inscriptions and the ‘ Gara- 
mantian' ones is that they remain as yet 
undeciphered. 

Linguists interested in the diachronic 
aspects of their subject tend to polarize rather 
strongly when 1t comes to classifications based 
on lexicostatistics. Marvin L. Bender’s work,’ 
of which the paper ‘ Towards a lexicostatistic 
classification of Ethiopian languages’ is a 
preliminary outline, has drawn to itself heavy 
criticism.” With due recognition of its faults 
it cannot be gainsaid that with regard to the 
relatively well-known language groupings 
Bender’s results correlate tolerably well with 
conclusions reached by other methods, and 
in the case of many languages, about which 
little beyond the mere name was known 
hitherto, they offer a set of hypotheses for 
future critical investigation. Chaim Rabin's 
assay into this area (‘ Lexicostatisties and the 
internal divisions of Semitic’) constitutes an 
interesting experiment in applying glotto- 
chronology to a group of languages the internal 
historical relationships of which have been the 
subject of a lengthy tradition of scholarship. 
In this case the conclusions reached are not 
altogether 1n agreement with those generally 
held and Rabin's paper evoked some interesting 
discussion. As a final example the paper by 
Andrzej Zaborski (^ Material for a comparative 
dictionary of Cushitic languages: Somali- 
Galla comparisons ’) contrasts with those just 
mentioned in being a straightforward listing of 
the consonantal correspondences between two 
well-documented Cushitic languages. The 
author emphasizes the preliminary nature of 
the exercise and Cushitists might well wish to 
make changes here and there—it seems a pity 
too that the same symbols (d and g) are 
employed for both languages. 

In conclusion it is noted that the volume is 
well produced and contains very few mis- 
prints. i 

R. J. HAYWARD 


HanonLp ScHEUR: The Xhosa ntsomi. 
(Oxford Library of African Litera- 
ture.) x, 446 pp., front., 2 plates. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975. 
£12.50. i 


To some people an infsom: might seem to be 


8 M. L. Bender, * The languages of Ethiopia ’, 
Anthropological Linguistics, xur, 5, 1971, 
165-288. 

? Hans-Jürgen Sasse, ' Bemerkungen zum 
“ Language Survey of Ethiopia " ', Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Jorgenlündischen Gesellschaft, 
xxx, 1, 1973, 117-28. 
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just a folk-tale, but Harold Scheub has 
deliberately avoided using that word. For 
him it is not just the tale, but essentially and 
inextricably the telling of it too, and more 
besides: he insists that each performance 
should be recognized as being a complex work 
of art involving human interaction, where 
besides verbal communication there is a subtle 
blending of associated techniques such as 
mime, gesture, music, and vocal dramatics: 
‘ The performer does not specifically interpret 
the narrative plot; the interpretation 15 
embodied in the total performance. It is 
released in the cross-flow of imaginations, as 
the artist seeks to control and direct the 
imaginative capabilities of the audience’. 
Whereas in Xhosa the word 1s intsomi in the 
singular, ?vnisomi in the plural, the author 
mostly employs the basic stem form, ntsomi 
(possibly a late change of policy, since 
'intsomi' persists throughout the general 
index). Regarding analysis, Scheub considers 
that this should ‘ encompass all elements of 
production and, since the performances are 
not works of literature, should not be based 
on written texts which are themselves but the 
shadows of the verbal aspects of a complex 
form (not to mention the non-verbal aspects 
which the written texts cannot even hint at). 
It is essential to contemplate and analyse the 
nisomi as a performance, keeping in mind the 
purposes for which it was created’. Else- 
where, he reiterates that: ‘It would be 
unjust and critically and artistically fallacious 
to base conclusions on the written word alone, 
for the audience responds not to surface and 
much-told plots and simple messages, but to a 
total performance.... The spoken word on 
tapes, too, is insufficient, for the word and 
that part of its rhythmic context contained on 
the tape are again but a part of the integrated 
elements of the finished work '. 

The author takes his conviction, that the 
nisomt must be seen to be far more than just 
a ‘ collectable text’, as an important funda- 
mental premise, and in attempting to maintain 
this attitude from start to finish, he has chosen 
to make a clean break with familar folk-lore 
terminology from the past (well-worn as this 
is, from long usage among evolutionist, 
diffusionist, and structural-functionalist 
schools, and those who like doing various'other 
things with texts). I do not know whether a 
name has yet been coined for this kind of 
holistic approach in the field of ‘ folk-lore ' or 
'performing art' studies. Scheub does not 
&dmit to any specific affiliations beyond 
acknowledging counsel and comment from 
Vansina, and his brief bibliography reveals no 
further clues; but m broad terms this attitude 
would perhaps seem to have parallels in 
current American ethnomusicological theory 
and methodology (closely linked as that is 
with anthropology), a familiar characteristic 
being the emphatic and insistently repeated 
declaration that objects of study should be 
viewed within their total context. In com- 
mitting oneself to this noble aim, however, a 
researcher’s problem in practical terms is that, 
with the best of intentions, he cannot possibly 
hope to encompass that totality: and there is 
a constant danger that in trying to cover too 
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much, he may do less than justice to the 
details. 

The book is a shortened and slightly revised 
version of the author’s Ph.D. thesis, The 
nisomi a Xhosa performing art, which was 
accepted at the University of Wisconsin in 
1969. Scheub’s basic traming in Xhosa 
language and culture was at the hand of the 
late Professor A. C. Jordan, the most eminent 
scholar in this field (see reviews in BSOAS, 
xxxvin, 3, 1975, 688-01). With this excellent 
background he undertook field-work m the 
Transkei and kwaZulu from July 1967 to May 
1968. In quest of authentic performances, he 
&pparently worked without interpreters or 
translators and covered more than 1,500 miles 
on foot, lending an eager ear (and making 
tape-recordings) ‘in homes, kraals, cornfields, 
on mountainsides, on the shores of the Indian 
Ocean, and at the sides of countless pools and 
streems—wherever performers created these 
works of art’. (Performance no 36 apparently 
took place at 6 o’clock one morning.) Besides 
taking films of artists on 150 occasions, 
Scheub’s total collection of sound-recordings 
relating to performances he witnessed amounts 
to the almost unbelievable figure of 3,946. Of 
these, 2,662 were among the Xhosa in the 
Transkei, with which this book is mainly 
concerned, and the remainder among the Zulu. 
In all, 2,051 different performers were involved, 
mostly women, who are the foremost exponents 
of the art. Needless to say, no publisher has 
yet been found who is prepared to publish 
the full body of transenbed texts from 
Scheub’s sound recordings, but part m of the 
present book provides a sampling of 40 of 
them, with parallel Xhosa and English text. 

It is heartening to note, certainly for the 
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40 texts presented here, that the context of - 


the original performance was in each case a 
reasonably natural one, with a local audience 
in participatory attendance, and not just the 
researcher and his microphone. The 40 Xhosa 
texts selected are not a very widely repre- 
sentative sampling from his total collection : 
34 of them are from among the Hlubi, three 
from the Gcaleka, and one each from the 
Bhaca, Mpondo, and Xesibe. Annotation is 
good, but minimal; and there are no individual 
analytical commentaries like those Scheub 
provided in A. C. Jordan’s Tales from southern 
Africa (reviewed in BSOAS, xxxvin, 3, 
1975, 689-91). The arbitrary scattering of 
numbers within the lines of text, which one 
first mistakes for footnote references, is 
presumably a relie of what was originally the 
line numbering system in the manuscript, or 
perhaps in the thesis. The transcriptions and 
translations certainly appear to be of an 
excellent standard. Pauses and false starts 
have been indicated, extra vowel length has 
been marked when used for dramatic effect, 
and dialectal and reverential forms noted. 
English translations are free-flowing and 
effective. Perhaps it should be noted that 
Scheub has followed his mentor, A. C. Jordan, 
in departing slightly from the standard Xhosa 
orthography, particularly in the matter of 
word division. It seems to have been assumed, 
however, that the vernacular texts could be 
of no possible interest to those not already 
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fully conversant with the Xhosa language, 
because nothing whatever 18 stated about 
pronunciation; and for anyone who might 
Lylike to find out, there is no mention of any 

grammar books or dictionary that might help 
(apart from a Zulu-English dictionary, which 
would not be entirely adequate). Besides the 
Xhosa transcripts, however, the English text 
throughout the book is liberally interlarded 
with Xhosa words and names, and some kind 
of guidance on pronunciation, for outsiders, 
would have been helpful, however slight. As it 
stands, there is not the slightest hint, any- 
where, that the letters ‘ce’, 'q', and ‘x’ 
denote click consonants, and that the name 
Xhosa, which appears in the very title of the 
book, begins with a lateral click, and is not 
rendered as ' ex-haw-sa ?. 

Turning to part 1 of the book, the opening 
paragraphs of the introduction give us our 
first taste of Scheub's newly-coined termino- 


< logy. While in principle there seems here to 


be a good case for inventing new terms, in 
practice it does take quite a long while for 
the reader to sort them out, but eventually 
one can get used to them. Our first encounter 
is as follows: ‘The Xhosa nisomi (sing. 
intsomi ; pl. tintsom?) is a performing art which 
has, as its dynamic mainspring, a core-cliché 
(a song, chant, or saying) which is, during a 
performance, developed, expanded, detailed 
&nd dramatized before an audience which is 
itself composed of performers, everyone in 
Xhosa society being a potential performer’. 
Scheub maintains that the performer does not 
memorize complete narratives. The ‘core- 
cliché” is the remembered element: it serves 
as the nucleus of a ‘ core-image ° (or ‘ expansible 
image’) and is ‘ recalled during the production 


_by means of a complex process of cueing and 


&canning ' (discussed later in ch. v); the use of 
* parallel sets of images to embody a theme is 
& basie structural device in the construction 
of a ntsomi”. Scheub's term ‘ plot-core’ is not 
easy to grasp, until in ch. iii we learn that 
* plot-cores are synopses of core-images '. The 
determined reader will probably find that he 
needs to make his own mental or written 
synopsis of Scheub's terms and concepts, but 
that this requires continual amendment and 
reappraisal until he has digested all eight 
ehapters of part 1. Above all, I think Scheub's 
hypothesis of the essential mnemonic role of 
a short song, chant, or saying, serving as a 
* core-cliché ', is a particularly important con- 
tribution in this field of study. 

The introduction also contains descriptions 
of typical situations encountered in the field, 
with brief personal sketches of some outstand- 
ing performers and their individual techniques. 
The appropriate time for ' nisomi presenta- 
tions ' ia at dusk. ‘ There is 2 popular tradition 
among both Xhosa and Zulu people that, if a 
production takes place during daylight hours, 
the artist and her audience will grow horns’. 
One wonders, here, about the ethics of 
obtaining performance no. 36, at 6 o’clock in 
the morning! However, some people know a 
little chant that neutralizes this danger. 
(Incidentally, on pp. 10~11, near such a chant, 
quoted, with due acknowledgement, from the 
Zulu collection of the present reviewer, the 
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latter would like to disclaim responsibility for 
the slight misspelling of the Zulu expression 
uthi hoenganekwane, which appears there in- 
correctly four times, and also m the general 
index, as ‘ ulutht longanekwane '. Furthermore, 
the twigs are placed in the hair, not in the 

und. H. A. Junod (who escapes even 
bibliographical mention in Scheub's book) has 
of course previously noted a somewhat similar 
daytime prohibition among the Tsonga, and 
suggested the same motivation for it as Scheub 
does: ‘Strange to say, there is a curious 
precaution to be observed in connection with 
story-telling : it is taboo to devote oneself to 
this occupation at noon; it must remain an 
evening entertainment; if this rule is not 
followed, the transgressor will become bald !.. . 
I rather think the prohibition comes from the 
fact that this game is so popular that they are 
afraid to devote too much time to it: people 
would lose all inclination for work, if they 
started it during the day’ (H. À. Junod, The 
life of a South African tribe, Neuchâtel, 1912-13, 
x, 211-12). 

After the introduction, there are seven 
further chapters m part r: In ch. ii, four 
versions of ‘the same’ nisomi are compared, 
showing differences in technique between in- 
experienced and more mature performers, the 
point being stressed that ' there is no single 
** complete " version of any one nfsomi image’, 
but that the basic structure nevertheless 
remains intaot. One finds it strange here that 
Scheub's claim that ' the plot-cores that exist 
today seem to have changed little over the 
years’ (repeated again in ch. v) brings very 
little further discussion, and no substantiation 
at all except & footnote, naming four earlier 
collections (one of them Zulu, not Xhosa). 
Ch. iii first considers ‘materials external to 
the performer’, covering the inherited tradi- 
tion, the environment and community, and 
the audience; and then materials personal to 
the performer °. Here the author stresses that 
‘the strictly verbal component of the per- 
formance is but one of many, and its use 
should not be overemphasized, nor should its 
function be restricted to that revealed in the 
narrative texts that have been transcribed and 
written down. Dramatically and rhythmically, 
the sound of the language is very important 
in nisomi performances, and body movements, 
gestures, the use of the face, are as integral to 
the production as the word’. He attempts to 
keep all such constituents in mind while 
dealing with the matter of improvisation. 
Incidentally, though Scheub does not mention 
their work, Milman Parry and Albert Lord 
have of course dealt with the subject of 
improvisation in their studies on European 
oral traditions (and, since the completion of 
Scheub’s research, their findings have inspired 
some interviewing of Xhosa oral poets on that 
question, with interesting results; though un- 
fortunately, enthusiasm for improvisatory 
skill seems at times to have clouded the 
interviewer’s judgement in such matters as 
appropriate context and theme: of. J. Opland, 
* Imbongi nezibongo: the Xhosa tribal poet 
and the contemporary poetic tradition’, 
PMLA, March 1975, 185—208). 

Ch. iv, entitled ‘Theme’, discusses the 
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meeting of two worlds, the ‘real’ and the 


fantastic, within the nfsomi, devoting some. 


attention to confrontation between humans 
and Zims (Xhosa izim, ‘ cannibal’, ‘ ogre’; 
pl. amazim). Other general themes include the 
opposition of order and disorder, and the 
resolution of conflict. Certain generalizations 
here, about educational functions, and the 
notion that ‘the nfsomi is ... the image of 
the perfect society’ would seem hard to 
reconcile with some of the actual texts in 
part n, however, if the author were pursued 
on such points (see, for example, no. 32: 
* Kakanyan: is pursued by his own faeces ’). 

Ch. v and vi are concerned with ‘The 
creative process’: first the ‘ process of cuemg 
and scanning ' from a remembered ‘ repertory 
of core-images ”, where core-clichés (i.e. songs, 
etc.) serve as cues. Secondly, under ‘ tech- 
niques of composition’, the author discusses 
how the ‘ expansible image ° becomes ‘ objecti- 
fied’. This is illustrated by extracts from a 
number of texts, including seven versions of 
the nisomi about ‘ a bird that defecates amasi 
(curdled milk, a favourite Xhosa drmk)’. 
Next follows a chapter on ‘The uses of 
repetition ’, and finally a ‘ Conclusion ', where 
the writer presents a set of seven * principles’ 
which he believes to constitute ' the minimal 
traditional requirements of the nisomi form °. 
He ends by stating that: ‘ It is repetition that 
is at the structural and aesthetic core of & 
ntsomi production, finding form in expansible 
and patterned and parallel image-sets °. 

Viewing part I as a whole, repetition also 
seems to be a noticeably frequent ingredient 
of the author's style of presentation. Had this 
been trimmed, perhaps there might have been 
room for a wider and more representative 
sampling of performances, or for analysing 
more of the items in part 11: the final index of 
* performances ” cites only five of the 40 texts 
as ‘analysed’ somewhere in part 1; though 
some passing reference kas been made to 
selected details from most (but not all) of 
them, in various chapters. 

There are three concise appendixes. The 
first gives details of time, place, performer, 
and audience for each performance, and 
identifies which core-images were used, by 
numerical reference to Appendix 2: ‘ 
selected list of core-images'. Appendix 3 lists 
the contents of Scheub’s tape collection, 
followed by a very brief bibliographical lst 
entitled ‘ Note on other collections of South 
African oral traditions’ (covering narrative 
only, and that rather inadequately), and a sur- 
prisingly short general bibliography. Finally, 
there are three quite useful indexes, though 
‘Zim’ and many other important items are 
entirely absent. A list of plates appears at the 
beginning of the book, but there is no list of 
maps at all. 

Having discharged my duty as a critic, let 
me now open my heart, and say that Harold 
Scheub’s expressed ideal, that analysis should 
‘encompass all elements of production ’, has 
certainly been sincerely attempted in this 
book ;‘ but inevitably, several further volumes 
commensurate in size with the present one 
would really be needed-1f this aim were to 
approach anything like true fulfilment. Never- 
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theless, I feel that the ideal remains a most 
admurable one, and that the. effort was 
immensely worthwhile. The book performs a 
unique and very valuable service, m getting 
an art-form such as the Xhosa nisomi into 
what I am sure is its proper perspective: as 
something infinitely more subtle and complex 
than just a collectable text, in fact, like so 
many African performing arts, as something 
that can really be apprehended only if one is 
& participant. Scheub's work represents & 
sense of dedication to his performers, and a 
genuine striving to communicate to the reader 
something of what it really feels like to be 
totally caught up, as & participant, in actual 
nisomt performances, There are some very 
effective passages of descriptive writing which 
seem to succeed in conveying the writer’s 
intimate experiences as an observer explicitly, 
and which, I feel, induce in me just the same 
kind of heightened excitement that was 
engendered in the author during his repeated 
participation as a member of one or another 
nisomi audience in the course of his field-work. 
One of his summaries reads as follows: ' The 
* language" of this artistic performance in- 
volves much more, then, than the word. It 
includes the relationship with the audience, 
the nuance of the hand, the movement of a 
hip, the subtlety of the face, the range and 
variety of human sounds, the rhythmie use 
of language; it includes physical touch, a 
sudden and fleeting bit of mime, a dancing-in- 
place. It includes the music of the word that 
occasionally flows into song, the arrangement 
of detail, episode, and plot within a broader 
narrative context, the manipulation of surface 
plots to ereate profound themes. 1t involves 
the blending of gesture and word, of dance 
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(body movements) and song, so that they —/ 


become so closely interwoven that it is im- 
possible to speak of one without treating the 
other. The performance depends on a repertory 
of images common to both artist and audience, 
so that there is a constant understanding and 
enriching of images flowing between the two 
entities. The art of the Xhosa and Zulu 
performer includes all these elements, and 
when they have been subsumed into style, then 
style is indivisible ?. 
DAVID K. RYCROFT 


B. A. Pauw: Christianity and Xhosa 
tradition: belief and ritual among 
Xhosa-speaking Christians. xiv, 390 
pp. 8 plates. Cape Town, ete.: 
Oxford University Press, 1975. £15.95. 


GABRIEL M. SgTILOANE: The image of 
God among the Sotho-Tswana. x, 298 


pp. Rotterdam: A. A. Balkema, 
1976. (Distributed in G.B. by P. 


Koston, London, W.1. £5.) 


Since it is essentially concerned with the 
problems of change and continuity, the debate 
on African conversion as it is now developing 
is of particular interest to a historian. Until 
recently missiologists and anthropologists, the 
scholars traditionally concerned with the study 
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of religious change in black Africa, have tended 
to assume that the encounter between 
Christianity and African traditional religions 
was basically a confliet between two statio, 
incompatible cosmologies. Conversion to 
Christianity demanded a radical break with 
the past; any lesser commitment, any hint 
of compromise, smacked of syncretism or 
served merely to illustrate the impregnable 
strength of the tribal tradition. The South 
African experience contains much which has 
often seemed amply to confirm these long- 
established assumptions. The division among 
the Xhosa between the * Red ' or traditionalists 
and the ‘School’ or Christians, elaborated by 
the anthropologists, presents at least at first 
sight a striking paradigm of such a dichotomy, 
while from among the Tswana the figure of 
Chief Khama was often held up as a model of 
Christian renunciation of the pagan past. 

Despite their very different viewpoints, both 
of these South African writers are still some- 
what beset by these assumptions. The 
fascinating range of fresh and important data 
they present concerning the beliefs and 
practices of Xhosa and Tswana Christians in 
the mam-line Protestant churches could well 
be taken to illustrate a very different picture 
of religious developments. Instead of im- 
placable conflict, there would seem to be a 
broad continuum and consensus within which 
both religious traditions interact and together 
produce a series of dynamic and even dramatic 
changes. Yet neither of these authors seems 
prepared wholeheartedly to scrutinize their 
data in the light of this alternative hypothesis. 
This is most evidently so in the case of 
Dr. Pauw, Dutch Reformed Church missionary, 
now Professor of Anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of South Africa. His analysis starts 
from the assumption of & radical opposition 
between ‘ Christianity ' and ‘ Xhosa tradition ' 
with the two cosmologies performing com- 
plementary social functions, one as regards 
Xhosa involvement in the large-scale society 
of southern Afriea, the other still concerned 
predominantly with small-scale kinship rela- 
tions. He accepts the dichotomy between 
‘Red’ and ‘School’ and appears content 
merely to acknowledge that the actual dividing 
line is somewhat blurred. He himself suggests 
that the division might most validly refer to 
the earliest period of missionary activity, and 
looking at his evidence, for instance on 
mortuary rituals, one suspects that the dis- 
tinction may now be much more significant as 
an inherited social index rather than reflecting 
deep contemporary intellectual or religious 
differences. He does not pause to consider 
whether the varying religious practices might 
not now reflect a common spectrum of belief, 
and, though his bibliography includes several 
works of a comparative nature, Marshall 
Murphree's Christianity and the Shona (London, 
1969) which fruitfully developed this concept, 
is a notable omission. 

In his concluding pages, Pauw rejects Robin 
Horton’s suggestion that Christianity should 
be seen as a mere catalyst for changes already 
taking place within African traditions, but he 
does not seem to have been aware of the 
extent to which much of his data could be 
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used to refute or modify this particular thesis. 
Take for instance his interesting data on witch- 
craft and on iiNdaba zoSindiso, the prayer 
movement led by the late Mam Paul. Defining 
religion as the antithesis of magical manipula- 
tion, Pauw sees the continuance of behefs in 
witcheraft as evidence of the intermediate 
nature of contemporary Xhosa society, poised 
between ' Christianity ' and the traditional 
world. Not only does such a judgement over- 
look the fact that for much the greater part of 
Christian history most Christians have prob- 
ably accepted the reality of witchcraft, but it 
also leads him to miss the relevance of the very 
remarkable developments which he himself 
chronicles. The important fact is not that 
most Xhosa Christians continue to believe in 
witchcraft, but that they are effecting radical 
changes within this sector of belief which they 
share with ‘ Red’ Xhosa, with the result that 
the implications of witcheraft and the response 
to it are being drastically transformed. It is 
the direction of religious change or syncretism 
that is of crucial significance in this debate. 
A distinct majority of Xhosa Christians, 
whether within the 2iNdaba zoSindiso or out- 
side it, now have recourse to prayer when 
confronted by witchcraft, and this reliance on 
prayer rather than on traditional diviners 
powerfully contributes to the fact that today, 
partly on account of Christian attitudes, 
witches and sorcerers are increasingly left 
unidentified even by traditional diviners. The 
fears associated with witchcraft beliefs may 
still be prevalent, but specific accusations of 
witchcraft with their traumatic social con- 
sequences would seem to be radically declining. 
It is also significant, though not surprising, 
that Mam Paul and i¿Ndaba zoSindsso evoked 
a wide response among ‘ Red” Xhosa. Qne 
feels therefore that Pauw’s basic analytical 
assumptions have somewhat inhibited him 
from exploiting to the full the significance of 
lus material; but this does not detract from 
the value of his wealth of carefully collected 
data which is clearly presented and enriched 
by much perceptive comment and interpreta- 
tion. It is much to be hoped that similarly 
detailed studies of other main-line mission- 
connected churches will soon be available from 
elsewhere in Africa; for too long, studies have 
tended to focus on the Separatists and 
Independents, significant as they undoubtedly 
have been. 

Dr. Setiloane’s book is slighter, not merely 
in length but also in informative data. It is 
also less carefully constructed. In part this 
may be because it seeks to cover a far broader 
area—though the Northern Sotho and Tswana 
are in fact excluded—and draws its evidence 
from very diverse sources: early missionary 
records on the one hand and the traditions of 
the author’s own family on the other. The 
first section on the Sotho-Tswana in their 
traditional setting contains a most original 
discussion of the relationship between men, 
the Badimo (the living dead), and Modimo 
(Being or the source of the numinous). One 
wishes that the author could have spent more 
time marshallmg the evidence to illustrate 
and consohdate the argument of this section. 
At times even the evidence here adduced fails 
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to carry conviction—the use, for instance, of 
the hymn composed by the Xhosa prophet 
Ntsikana (p. 83, n. 40) as evidence concerning 
Modimo would seem to be highly questionable. 
One hopes that he and his students in Botswana 
wil be able to return to this theme, for his 
application of Rudolf Otto's work to the 
traditional cosmology has certainly led him to 
advance some important suggestions, whose 
significance is by no means confined to southern 
Africa. The rest of the book 18 concerned with 
the approach and attitudes of the early 
missionaries to this religious tradition and, 
more interestingly, with the practice and 
behefs of Sotho-Tswana Christians. Here the 
&uthor is primarily eoncerned to investigate 
the survival of traditional spirituality within 
the Christian communities. Yet perhaps 
because of his exposure, like Pauw, to the 
early missionary assumption of the radical 
break between ‘ Christianity’ and the tribal 
past, his attitude to this survival 1s somewhat 
ambivalent. Anxious to demonstrate the 
strength of the African inheritance and its 
potential contribution to a universal Chris- 
tianity, he Seems at times unable to recognize 
the changes that have already ocourred and 
the direction in which they are moving. On 
reading his data, it 1s difficult to accept his 
tentative conclusion (p. 225) that * Christianity 
is being enrolled in the service of the mekgwa 
{traditional customs)’. One wonders whether 
the latter were ever as static as is sometimes 
assumed, or whether from the interaction & 
transformed cosmology is not already emerging. 
RICHARD GRAY 


JEAN Derive: Collecte et traduction des 
littératures orales. Un exemple négro- 
africain: les contes ngbaka-ma’bo de 
R.C.A. (Langues et Civilisations à 
Tradition Orale, 18.) 256 pp. Paris: 
[Société d'Études Linguistiques et 
Anthropologiques de France], 1975. 


This book 18 intended both to stand on its 
own as a discussion of how oral literature is 
to be presented to a foreign reading public 
and also to form the theoretical introduction 
to a projected series of publications of 
Ngbaka-ma’bo (Central African Republic) 
texts and their translations. It is therefore 
unfortunate that ıt was not received for review 
until several months after the first of the 
collections of texts had been reviewed here 
(BSOAS, xxxix, 3, 1976, 697-8), since it 
would have been much more satisfactory to 
discuss the two books either together or in 
logical sequence. 

The book opens with a discussion of the 
main problems confronting the translator of 
oral literature, which are broadly of three 
kinds—those arising from the change from 
one language to another, those arising from 
the passage from one social context to another, 
and those involving paralinguistic features 
such as gesture. The discussion here does not 
break any new ground, but it is sound and 
well balanced and would provide an excellent 
introduction to the subject. The emphasis 
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throughout the book is on the reflection in 
the translation of features like mtonation and 
gesture, which are so important for perform- 
ance but which are likely to be left out of 
account in translation. As Derive rightly 
remarks, the text of & narrative often appears 
dull when seen in print, although that same 
narrative was full of hfe and interest as it 
issued from the lips of the narrator. He 
suggests ways in which something of the 
flavour of the original performance may be 
conveyed in the translation. 

Derive stresses the need to note the narra- 
tor’s gestures and he describes the system 
which he has devised for this. It is manifestly 
impossible to make a complete record by 
means of pencil and paper, but Derive claims 
that the notes which he makes during recording 
enable him to reproduce the gestures immedi- 
ately after the performance with sufficient 
accuracy for the narrator and members of the 
audience to be able to recognize them and to 
explain their significance at the particular 
pomt m the narrative where they had occurred. 
an obvious and easy method of recording 
gesture might appear to be to film the 
performance, but Derive rightly rejects this 
method, since the cameras and their associated 
lighting would be far too obtrusive and would 
make it impossible to record in anything like 
a normal setting. 

Derive raises the question of whether the 
great amount of effort which must go into 
trying to present authentic translations of 
African oral literature is justified by the results. 
Is such translation really feasible? Some 
Africans have argued that African oral 
literature is so pecularly African that a 
European reader can have no understanding 


or appreciation of it. This is an extreme view . 


which Derive is entirely justified m rejecting ; 
certainly, & foreigner cannot have the same 
emotional response to an oral literature as has 
a man in the culture, but this is of course true 
of all literatures, not merely African. There is 
certainly enough common ground between 
African and European oral literature, both in 
terms of themes and of structures, to make it 
possible for Europeans to have some positive 
response to African material. My own view is 
that in dealing with fictional narratives 
Derive is probably dealing with the genre of 
oral literature which most readily lends itself 
to effective translation. When one comes to 
translate items belonging to genres which are 
ranked more highly in their literary hierarchy 
by the people themselves, such as epic and 
praise-poetry, it seems to me that the diffi- 
culties are much greater. The social and 
historical context is more important, and the 
emotional impact greater. As I have argued 
elsewhere (Kaabu and Fuladu, 26), some of the 
factors in a bard’s performance which have a 
powerful emotional force are left out of 
account in translation (for example, the 
musical accompaniment and the particular 
vocal styles used in the performance), while 
others (such as praise-names of the heroes, 
which are so highly charged for the people in 
the culture) have little or no effect on readers 
from outside that culture. I very much hope 
that Derive will on some future occasion extend 
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his discussion to the translation of genres 
other than tales. Meanwhile, the book which 
he has given us is one which can be read with 
profit not only by practitioners of the art of 
translation but also by all those who seek 
some acquaintance with oral literatures 
through translation. At the very. least, it 
should help these latter to read with a more 
critical eye some of what passes for translations 
of African oral literature. 
G. INNES 


JAMES W. Sr. G. WALKER: The Black 
Loyalists: the search for a promised 
land in Nova Scotia and Sierra Leone, 
1783-1870. (Dalhousie African Studies 
Series.) xvii, 438 pp., 8 plates. Lon- 


don: Longman and Dalhousie Uni- 


versity Press, 1976. £8.75. 


Sierra Leone continues to attract a degree 
of scholarly attention quite disproportionate 
to the size, and perhaps also to the intrinsic 
importance, of the country. The problem is 
stili more acute for the Black Loyalists, that 
tiny group of Africans who, having withdrawn 
with the British forces from the rebellious 
American colonies to Nova Scotia, later made 
their way to Freetown on the west coast of 
Africa. Dr. Walker faces this challenge 
squarely at the outset, arguing that the 
interest of Black Loyalist history lies prin- 
cipally in the broader trends and developments 
with which these people were intimately con- 
nected, originating as a group in the collapse 
of the old British Empire, participating in the 
foundation of a new one in North America, 
and emerging as fundamental in the initiation 
of a unique colonial enterprise in Africa. 
I would myself add to this line of justifying 
argument the suggestion that, across the great 
divide which separates the individual, human 
element, in African history from that in 
European and American, a group such as the 
Black Loyalists is a most useful bridge. Here 
are men and women whom it is possible to 
know as individuals, and the author has done 
his best to bring out their special character, 
their own point of view. 

The story begins with British proclamations, 
in 1775 and 1779, offering freedom to all those 
Negroes abandoning the rebel side in favour 
of His Majesty. After a brief survey of events 
within the rebellious colonies, Walker turns 
his attention to Nova Scotia, sketching con- 
ditions there. Of special interest is the ‘ Great 
Awakening’, which, derived from George 
Whitfield’s mission to New England in the 
1740s, was at its peak in the revolutionary 
years. The New Lights of this revival, 
deploring the damage done by ' unconverted 
ministers, and legal professors’, provided a 
background against which the Black Loyalists 
developed further their own special varieties 
of Christian belief and organization, which 
were so enormously to strengthen the com- 
munity during its new career in Africa. 
Perhaps Walker goes too far when he describes 
this inheritance as a ‘tradition of religious 
anarchy ' (p. 79). When the time came for the 
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emigration from Nova Scotia, it was Black 
Loyalist preachers who spread the message, 
and who themselves led their flocks towards 
the promised land. 

Early in 1792 the Nova Scotians sailed to 
Sierra Leone. Having been for some years on 
the periphery of an alien society, they were 
for the next generation to be at the centre of 
& new historical development in Africa. Two- 
thirds of the book is concerned with this 
African story. The outlines, even indeed 
much of the detail, is already known; but 
Walker tells the story vigorously, from a 
particular viewpoint, and amongst the evidence 
there'are always points of special interest. It is 
remarkable, for instance, that already by the 
end of 1793 all children of school age in 
Freetown were receiving formal education, 
while most adults attended evening classes. 

October 1800 marked the end of the first 
turbulent phase of Nova Scotian history in 
Africa: a substantial new body of ex-slaves, 
the Maroons, returned from the West Indies 
to end the Nova Scotian monopoly in Free- 
town; a Nova Scotian rebellion was crushed, 
and two of its ringleaders were executed ; and 
a new charter arrived in Freetown, giving the 
Sierra Leone Company full powers. The next 
major change, when the Company was dis- 
solved and Sierra Leone became a Crown 
Colony, in 1808, had far less immediate 
impact. Much more significant was the 
abolition of the slave-trade, leading to the 
disembarkation at Freetown of large numbers 
of rescued slaves, numerically overwhelming 
the original settlers, Nova Scotian and Maroon 
alike. Nova Scotian fortunes continued to 
fluctuate: but the essential thread of the 
story is the extraordinary resilience of this tiny 
group, not only surviving but leaving its 
unmistakable imprint on the emerging Creole 
society. Walker explains (p. 322) how the 
accessibility of Nova Scotian culture made it a 
more attractive model than the remote example 
of white society. À very similar argument has 
been advanced concerning Islam during the 
colonial period, and there are interesting 
possibilities for comparison. Walker does not 
venture far into the quagmires of sociological 
jargon in his description of the Nova Scotian 
élite; and this is just as well, since his choice 
of guides here is less than sure. The definition 
of an élite which he quotes, ‘an organized 
minority, obeying a single impulse’ (p. 321), 
seems to me rather silly. 

One of the most interesting developments 
is in the Nova Scotians’ religious allegiance. 
For half à century their independent chapels 
flourished, with & distinctive style of worship. 
Walker describes this effervescent style, but in 
rather general terms; it would be interesting 
to know how far the numerous sources which 
he cites in this connexion contain more 
detailed evidence. By the late 1830's, tension 
was building up between the Nova Scotian 
and Maroon aristocracies in the chapels, and 
the Liberated African membership, now 
much more numerous; and in a spate of 
divisions, the Liberated Africans broke away. 
The weakened Christian organizations suffered 
& crisis of confidence, and were gradually 
absorbed into the various European denomina- 
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tions, which by the early 1860's commanded 
the allegiance of nearly every Christian in 
Sierra Leone. This story, away from in- 
dependency towards the s0-to-speak estab- 
lished churches, provides a curious contrast to 
the more recent trends in the opposite direction 
in much of black Africa. In Freetown today 
a variety of Christian organizations—-separatist 
churches, the rather independent branches of 
pentecostal missions, prayer groups still 
loosely attached to the parent bodies—cater 
for the same needs of freedom, social coherence, 
and heartwarming worship that the old settler 
chapels once answered. But l do not know 
how far this 1s a revival of the settler chapel 
tradition, peculiar to Freetown, and how far 
it is simply another instance of the widespread 
pattern in twentieth-century blaok Africa. 

The notes are voluminous, Grouped at the 
end of each chapter, they occupy about & 
third of the book, and would have taken more 
space if they had not, in many instances, 
been consolidated, a single note carrying all 
the references for a paragraph. 

My own guess 18 that the way forward now 
for historieal studies related to Freetown lies 
through a greater comparative emphasis. 
Walker provides us with one interesting m- 
stance of this, in the comparison between 
Freetown and Nova Scotia. His main con- 
tribution, however, is in the older pattern of 
straightforward Freetown studies, to which his 
book is an addition to be valued. 

HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


Josepx C. MILLER : Kings and kinsmen : 
early Mbundu states in Angola. (Ox- 
ford Studies in African Affairs.) xx, 
312 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1976. £9.50. 


As a research student working under Pro- 
fessor Jan Vansina, Joseph Miller's original 
aim had been to write a history of the kingdom 
of Kasanje, which emerged in the seventeenth 
century among the Mbundu peoples of northern 
Angola and played a key role ın the Atlantic 
slave-trade. He soon decided that he would 
first have to take a fresh look at the social and 
historical background to the rise of Kasanje, 
especially since there was no adequate ethno- 
graphy of the Mbundu. The result ıs the 
present book, which is offered as a contribution, 
not simply to the history of Angola, but to a 
body of theory about the origins of ‘ states '. 

In searching for the antecedents of Kasanje, 
Miller spent five months (as much time as was 
feasible) recording testimony from official and 
* professional ° historians among the Mbangala 
—the Mbundu sub-group whose forbears 
founded Kasanje. He was able to compare 
such material both with earlier written versions 
of Mbundu and other central African tradi- 
tions, and with European documents of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Most 
important, Miller has brought to the analysis 
of his sources a sophisticated awareness of 
anthropological approaches to the interpreta- 
tion of oral traditions, and he has been bold 
enough to follow up Vansina’s suggestions as 
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to how the historian may make legitimate 
inferences from ethnographic data. 

Miller's principal argument 18 that the local 
traditions accounting for state formation can 
be fruitfully used as historical evidence once 
it 18 realized that they are framed in a sort of 
code, They seem to speak of the adventures of 
princes and the migrations of title-holders ; 
they really refer to the movement of titles and 
associated emblems, and to changes in the 
socioeconomic basis of leadership. The argu- 
ment 1s learned, ingenious, and necessarily 
complex. It is also, for this reviewer, largely 
persuasive: it builds up a picture of more or 
less gradual cultural change (mainly endo- 
genous, though accelerated by the irruption of 
the Portuguese in the sixteenth century). This 
is far more plaustble than the literalist sum- 
maries of tribal legend which have persisted so 
long mn the historiography of East as well as 
central Africa. To be sure, this 18 not a field 
in which much historical ' fact’ is ever likely 
to be established: there is plenty of room for 
doubt and disagreement over specific links in 
Miller’s chain of reasoning. For example, he 
attaches much importance to the holders of 
iron emblems called jingola (whence, even- 
tually, the name ‘ Angola’), and early in the 
book he argues that one phase of political 
centralization was due to superior metallurgy. 
‘The evidence on this point, however, is less 
than clear '—but this admission is not made 
until p. 276. One would have welcomed a fuller 
discussion of the question, relating ıt to other 
evidence bearing on the relations between 
smiths and social change, and especially to 
Vansine’s important article ‘The bells of 
kings’ (J. Afr. Hist., x, 2, 1969) which is 
curiously not mentioned. One would also like 
to know more about Miller's own informants, 
and the impaot of recent history on the trans- 
mission of traditions. Nevertheless, Miller's 
overarching hypothesis subtly makes sense of 
a great deal of confusing and superficially 
contradictory data, and in general ıb rings 
true to our growing insights into both the 
institutions and modes of thought of Bantu 
Africa. 

This 1s, then, a major contribution to the 
earlier history of Angola, and indeed the 
whole savannah region of west-central Africa. 
It ıs primarily the author's larger claims which 
provoke certain reservations. In the theoretical 
discussion of state-formation, which is left to 
the end of the book, Miller tends to move 
rather elusively between a ‘ conventional ’ 
definition of the state and one which he claims 
is based on Mbundu categories (though few 
Mbundu words are cited). This latter definition 
seems to cover the various institutions which 
* cross-cut ' the ties of kinship and thus provide 
predisposing conditions for the emergence of 
states in the ‘ conventional’ sense. But it 
seems unhelpful to impute to the Mbundu a 
distinction between the ‘ political’ nature of 
such cross-cutting mstitutions and the ‘ social ’ 
realm of kinship structure (p 266), for all types 
of social organization have political implica- 
tions and may be mobilized for political ends. 
This theoretical chapter could well have been 
enriched and refined by fuller reference to 
work on both central and East Africa: there 
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is passmg mention of Southall, Mair, and 
Ogot, but no allusion to Kimambo on the 
Pare of Tanzania or to Shorter’s important 
study of chiefship, kinship, and regalia among 
the Kimbu of Tanzama. If Millers com- 
parative scope had been thus enlarged, he 
would hardly have felt the need to begin his 
study with an elaborate refutation of the 
* Hamitic ’ myth and its derivatives, nor would 
he have had to insist quite so forcefully on the 
validity of his own approach to ‘ traditions of 
genesis °. : 

All the same, if the study of state-formation 
in the abstract has not been advanced quite so 
far as one might have hoped, we must be 
extremely grateful to the author for having 
had the courage, as well as the erudition, to 
tackle some of the hardest questions in African 
history. His book, and the discussions it 
provokes, should do much to raise intellectual 
standards in African historiography and will 
surely encourage others to follow the trails he 
has blazed. 

A. D. ROBERTS 


Guy Nicoras: Dynamique sociale et 
appréhension du monde au sein d’une 
société hausa. (Muséum National 
d'Histoire Naturelle. Travaux et 
Mémoires de l'Institut d'Ethnologie, 
LXXVIIL) 661 pp., 5 plates. Paris: 
Institut d'Ethnologie, 1975. | 


This rather sprawling account of the Hausa 
of Maridi, in Niger, is a fascinating book. It is 
based on a conventional format: a ‘ theoreti- 
cal’ problem is presented—that of the long- 
. Standing anthropological distinction between 
societies with a ‘rational’ mode of thought 
that permits technological progress and those 
in which religious and magical attitudes are 
predominant; ethnographic evidence is mar- 
shalled to illuminate the problem; and a 
conclusion demonstrates that the ethnographic 
data resolve the problem—in this case by 
showing that both types of scciety can coexist 
under certain conditions, those found in the 
social system under examination. This book 
is perceptive, original, ethnographically re- 
markably detailed, and valuable as a field 
study of an African society of a little-known 
kind—a ‘traditional’ island in a sea of 
technological progress. The island here is the 
Hausa community of Maridi, chosen precisely 
because it is 'intermediary ' between the 
extremes mentioned above, and also one of the 
most ' pure’ of all Hausa communities, where 
Iselamic.and pre-Islamic cultures persist, side 
by side and interdependently. 

The book is concerned with the nature and 
interrelationship of two sub-cultures, that of 
the autochthonous group known as Anna and 
that of the conquering Muslim invaders, here 
defined as forming a ‘ dynastic’ community. 
Each sub-culture is associated with a particular 
form of social organization and a related 
world-view. The author describes each sub- 
culture separately, with particular reference 
to the views held by its members as to the 
relationships between men, ' nature ', and the 
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supernatural; he then shows how these views 
are complementary and integrated to make for 
cohesion of the total, internally divided, 
society. The whole is set against a background 
of technological, economic, and historical 
factors; it is not presented in isolation from 
internal conditions and external circumstances. 

The Anna, the minority group, are the pagan 
* Masters of the earth ’, the founders of settle- 
ments whose political control was later taken 
from them by Muslim invaders, even though 
the latter do appoint officials with responsi- 
bility for the Anna, thereby recognizing their 
cultural autonomy and right to exist as non- 
Muslim subjects. The Anna have a clan 
organization closely linked with what the 
author calls ‘héritages’, long-recognized 
specialist occupations: farming, hunting, 
smithing, and so on. Their clans are linked 
with the forces of the earth through the 
totemic clan divinities. The ‘ dynastic’ com- 
munity, on the other hand, is associated with 
fortified towns, conquest, external origins, 
markets and trade, forms of social stratifica- 
tion formed around the ruler and his court, 
and Islamic cults. Each group has its own 
form of technology, housing, clothing, and so 
on, all symbolizing their particular relation- 
ships to the earth and the wider world. 

These ethnographic data are presented in 
detail, perhaps in rather a catalogue form but 
well and clearly done. It becomes evident that 
the most important distinctions between the 
two groups—at least as far as their members 
see the situation, and the author stresses that 
the Anna retain their views quite freely, since 
most of the ‘ dynastie” community are in fact 
Anna or their descendants who have changed 
peacefully to Islam—are those of cosmological 
notions of time and space and of the relation- 
ship between men and supernatural powers. 
The Anna are concerned essentially with their 
clans, territories, and * héritages ', the relation- 
ship being maintained by a cycle of rites and 
various techniques. The ‘dynastic’ com- 
munity is concerned rather with a wider world 
represented largely by the powers of spirits 
whose organization reflects that of the socio- 
political order. These spirits—both ‘ white” 
associated with local society and summoned 
by chordophones, and ‘ black ’ associated with 
the external world and summoned by per- 
cussion instruments—are thought to control 
individual health and sickness rather than 
community wellbeing, and are associated with 
notions of &n and the use of magie and 
sorcery. 

The author has then to bring these distinct 
systems of organization and thought into a 
single whole (although he does remark that 
the distinction is not always so clear-cut in 
everyday life as in his analysis). The Anna 
world is ‘ closed ', sacred, maintained by their 
' fidelity ' to tradition and permitted to con- 
tinue by the tolerance of the ‘ dynastic’ 
rulers, whose world is ‘open’ and in which 
trade and external relations are more im- 
portant. He argues that there are both 
sociological and historical reasons for their 
interdependence. The- former include the 
interlinking of rural clan organization asso- 
ciated with non-mercantile forms of economic 
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Specialization, on the one hand, with urban 
forms of economy and polity associated with 
‘ techniques ° of trade and governance, on the 
other. For the Anna, technology and rehgious 
rites are one ; for the ' dynastic ' element, they 
are separated. Historical reasons include the 
kind of invasion in this region by Muslim 
forces and the partieular tolerance extended 
in Maridi by the Mushm conquerors to the 
pagan conquered. 

There are several appendixes, maps, and 
diagrams. 

This is an interestmg book. The author 
provides a great deal of ethnographio detail; 
and his main argument is well supported by 
impressive data, a rather rare thing these days 
wben armchair argumentation is so often all 
that is thought necessary by the more fashion. 
able anthropologists. The problem he con- 
siders 18 a very real one in a rapidly developing 
world, and the author uses his carefully chosen 
case study to show that Maridi offers material 
for comparative and theoretical arguments 
that have been and still are important in both 
anthropology and history. 

JOHN MIDDLETON 


BERNARD KOECHLIN: Les Vezo du sud- 
ouest de Madagascar: contribution à 
létude de l'éco-systóme de semi-nomades 
marins. (École Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes—Sorbonne. vi Section: 
Sciences Économiques et Sociales. 
Cahiers de l'Homme: Ethnologie, 
Géographie, Linguistique. Nouvelle 
Série, Xv.) 243 pp., 16 plates. Paris, 
La Haye: Mouton, [1975]. Fr. 38. 


The Vezo are a fishing people of south- 
western Madagascar. They are interestmg 
both because there is little ethnographie 
information on this area and because ethno- 
graphic accounts of highly specialized fishing 
peoples are few and in the main inadequate by 
the standards of modern anthropology. The 
author, trained in both sea navigation and 
anthropology, treats Vezo cultural life as part 
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of a total socio-ecological system. The stated 
approach is that of any modern anthropologist, 
first to analyse this system in the terms of 
the people's own arrangement of their world 
and later to reduce this arrangement to more 
conventional anthropological concepts so as 
to permit of comparison with other such 
systems. 

However, the way that this 1s attempted in 
this book is, to say the least, eccentric, so 
that no very clear picture of this society in 
fact emerges. We are given snippets of in- 
formation, most of them ın great detail and 
interesting as facts; but they are not pre- 
sented so as to form a clearly defined cultural 
whole. The book begins with a discussion of 
the ecology of the area as the people see it, 
and of the relations of the Vezo with neigh- 
bouring groups. There follows a series of 
sections on diverse matters without any 
obvious pattern of arrangement at all: the 
seasonal economic cycle; a long and detailed 
log of a sea trading journey; a household 
budget; some linguistic terms referring to 
kinship and stratification ; aspects of religious 
belief, with some interesting texts; elements 
of Vezo ethics and forms of politeness; notions 
of space; and other matters. There are many 
short texts and analyses of photographs. 

The book has no obvious plan and indeed 
is essentially a series of field notes and com- 
mentaries on a film made by the author. He 
obviously knows the people and can live with - 
them; he knows the language well and shows 
a comprehension of many symbolic aspects of 
their culture. But he has not presented this 
comprehension in any meaningful fashion. We 
are given flashes, glimpses, impressions and 
pictures of activities but no coherent analysis. 
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The author begins to achieve the first element ~ 


of the approach mentioned above, but lacks 
the skill or the wish to achieve the second. 
It is an intrigumg book but a muddle: the 
prime task, and the prime difficulty, in 
anthropology is translation from one culture 
to another, and the author has not been able 
to do this. This is a pity, as there is much of 
interest here, but it is so presented as to be 
almost unusable. 
JOHN MIDDLETON 
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J. HARMATTA and G. Komoróczy (ed.) : 
Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft im alten 
Vorderasien. 540 pp. Budapest: 
Akadémiai Kiadó, 1976. £18.40. 


This reprint of Acta Antigua Academiae 
Scientiarum Hungaricae, xxu, 1-4, 1974, con- 
sisting of 44 papers, primarily those read at an 
international conference for ‘ Keilschrift- 
forscher der socialistischen Linder’ in 1974, 
shows the current range and vigour of ancient 
Near Eastern studies there. The major articles 
are on socio-economic aspects; I. M. D'ya. 
konov on slaves, helots, and serfs in early 
antiquity compares the limited numbers and 
role of domestic slave-labour with the maas 


production slavery of the serfs. From the 
doyen of Soviet Assyriologists this new view 
brings needed balance in Soviet literature 
which often implies that slave-labour held a 
leading part in early societies. In this he is 
here followed by G. A. Melikichvilrs more 
general survey of the different strata in 
Mesopotamian society, by H. Klengel on the 
Old Babylonian period, and M. A. Danda- 
mayev on social stratification in Babylonia 
in the seventh—fourth centuries B.C. Economie 
studies include those by J. Krecher (inflation 
in the Agade period), B. Hruëka (Drehem), 
and J. P. Weinberg (Achaemenid city-temple 
agriculture). J. Klima takes up the problem 
of the nature of palace dependence (muskénum) 
&nd D. O. Edzard questions whether the 
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so-called royal edicts or mésarum-acts are real 
reforms or a mere literary device. 

Ámong many noteworthy articles (but some 
hmited by lack of space to develop their 
theme sufficiently) are studies on Sumerian 
folk-hterature (G. Komoróezy), oral poetry 
(V. Afanas'yeva), and Aratta (H. Sauren). 
Hittite studies are included along with 
additions to M. Mayrhofer's bibliography on 
the Indo-Aryans of Mitanni. Chronological 
studies are represented by N. V. Khazaradze 
on Tabal and Y. B. Yasifov on Elam. Metal- 
lurgy among the Kartvellian tribes, Urartu, art 
history of Caucasian and Lurtistán bronzes and 
an important contribution to the discussion of 
influences of foreign societies as shown in 
Assyrian art (T. Madhloom) are among con- 
tributions by archaeologists. E. Gaál's article 
(pp. 281—6) shows that the Nuzi text HSS XIII 
165 cannot be the first literary evidence for 
the cremation of the dead in the ancient Near 
East, since here it is the zianatum object, 
rather than king Paratarna of Mitanni, which 
was burned. There are studies on Graeco- 
babyloniaca problems (G. Sarkisian) and 
Herodotus (R. Iskhiladze). Ancient Palestine 
18 not neglected with A. Malamat's re-examina- 
tion of the battle of Megiddo in 609 8.c. and 
J. C. Greenfield's detailed survey of the 
marzeah cultic society institution. I. Schiff- 
mann on Jand-tenure in Palestine in the early 
first millennium B.c. is more controversial and 
eyebrows at least will be raised by some of 
the supposed Hittite-Armenian lexical parallels 
(N. Mkrtchyan) and for taking the Akkadian 
miksu as the basis of loan-words into Finnish 
and Lapp (U. Masing). 

The very range of these contributions under- 
lines the importance of this volume for many 
branches of the study of the ancient Near East. 


D. J. W. 


ALBERTO RAVINELL WHITNEY GREEN: 
The vole of human sacrifice in the 
ancient Near East. (American Schools 
of Oriental Research. Dissertation 
Series, No. 1.) xvi, 383 pp. Missoula, 
Montana: Scholars Press for the 
American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, [°1975]. 


This doctoral dissertation from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan (1973) attempts to provide & 
* plausible interpretation of unwritten remains ' 
tested against ' certain theoretical conclusions 
drawn from written sources'. The presenta- 
tion of the archaeological evidence is adequate 
in relation to child burials, the representation 
of human victims slain(?) in the presence of & 
deity as depicted on Cappadocian (Anatolian) 
cylinder seals, and the varying theories put 
forward to explain the royal attendants made 
to accompany a dignitary at death (e.g. the 
royal graves at Ur and in Egypt). While 
generally cautious in recounting aspects in 
which the author is apparently not particularly 
well versed, such as the ‘ substitute king ' (Sar 
pühi) ritual of Mesopotamia, the ' Purusha- 
Metha ', and Egyptology, he allows himself to 
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be overborne by interpreting some Old 
Testament statements (e.g. Moloch ' sacrifices ’ 
of children, Hiels so-called ‘foundation ' 
sacrifice and that of Isaac by Abraham) as 
some northern, originally non-Semitie, in- 
fluence. As Dr. Green readily admits, the 
written evidence 1s scarce and open to very 
different interpretation. His study shows that 
human sacrifice was rare and that the limited 
written evidence is still open to opposing 
interpretations (cf. R. S. Ellis, Foundation 
deposits in ancient Mesopotamia, 1968; M. 
Weinfeld, Ugarit- Forschungen, 1v, 1972, 133- 
54). This book is a useful introduction to a 
controversial subject despite weaknesses which 
characterize some thesis writing—an attempt 
to cover too wide & span; the sometimes 
lengthy repetition of earlier and long out- 
moded theories; and few original insights. 
The bibliography is intended for the general 
reader and is effective only to 1968. There 1s 
no index. 
D. J. W. 


Manxus WirLER: Nicht-Assyrer neu- 
assyrischer Darstellungen. (Alter 
Orient und Altes Testament, Bd. 26.) 
xii, 394 pp, 34 plates [bound 
separately]. Kevelaer : Verlag Butzon 
und Bercker; Neukirchen-Vluyn : 
Neukirchener Verlag, 1975. DM 245. 


This thesis sets up a rigorous methodology 
to identify the precise dating and style of the 
representation of non-Assyrians as shown on 
the palace reliefs. However. this usually 
meticulous study 1s marred in its outworking 
by some lack of critical judgement in the 
examination of potential varieties of inter- 
pretation of some texts for which the references 
are piled up (e.g. Yaudi, p. 91), and of arrange- 
ment of the material over-all. If, in the latter it 
had followed more closely B. Hrouda, Die Kul- 
turgeschichte des assyrischen Flachbildes, Bonn, 
1965, comparison could more easily have been 


made between one art form and another. Thus, 


for example, it can be seen that since many of 
the figures depicted are of prisoners of war or 
of porters, men of Judah, Phoenicia, Bit-Agusi, 
and Arabs of Sühu all wear the similar common 
long dress (nahlaptu) with short sleeves. The 
division into countries Philistia, Judah, Israel, 
Phoenicians or less defined regions such as 
Musri (well classified on p. 171 and n. 887) or 
Sama’al-Que (but why together ?), and peoples 
(Arabs) makes references to their immediate 
neighbours somewhat difficult e.g. Arabs with 
Sühu, Hindanu and Bit-Adini with Carchemish. 
The extensive indexes do not facilitate this 
(pp. 314-94) and in some instances could have 
been improved by consultation (e.g. the gaps 
in the Nimrud section). 

The work on providing the historical setting 
for the reliefs is painstakingly undertaken and 
useful, including a new reconstruction of the 
original position of the bas-relief slabs of the 
palace of Tiglath-pileser III which, however, 
only further excavations now being carried out 
at Nimrud since the period of reference used 
here up to 1971 may resolve. What is now 
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needed is à study of the influences of these 
same peoples on Ássyrian culture and practice 
similar to that now tentatively begun by 
T. Madhloom in J. Harmatta and G. Komo- 
róezy (ed.) Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft im 
alten Vorderasien, Akadémiai Kiadó, 1976, 
385-7. As would be expected from Dr. Wáfler's 
work the major differences in dress appear in 
that of persons of higher status, while the 
common elements, such as the headband 
(parsiqu ?) worn in all regions (the 14 examples 
from city-states not depicting this may be due 
to the paucity of depiction or to the high 
number of military personnel shown) show the 
need for further synthesis. This book, or rather 
catalogue, will be a useful tool for further work 
in this somewhat limited sphere of study. Its 
widespread usefulness will probably be lessened 
by the high price caused in part by duplication 
of drawing and photograph. 
D. J. WISEMAN 


YiGAEL YADIN (ed.): Jerusalem re- 
vealed: archaeology in the holy city, 
1968-1974, English translation and 
abridgement by R. Grafman. vu, 
139 pp., 4 plates. New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press and 
the Israel Exploration Society, 1976. 
$12.95, £9.30. 


‘This well-illustrated and scholarly volume 
provides a translation of an Israel Exploration 
Society study which brought together an 
adaptation of 33 articles originally published 
in Qadmoniot. The individual authors have 
themselves been engaged m the various 
excavations and explorations within a limited 
area relating to the Biblical, Hellenistic, 
Islamic, and modern periods. By reason of the 
locale there is a marked concentration on 
architecture of the Temple environs, Jewish 
Quarter, as well as of numerous synagogues, 
tombs, and aqueducts. A few new inscriptions 
are included. Since all this archaeological 
activity gave rise to some international mis- 
understandings ıt is well that the details have 
been made available so rapidly, clearly, and 
in a manner which will aid archaeologist and 
art historian as well as the general reader. 
This book is a worthy addition to Dame 
Kathleen Kenyon's Digging up Jerusalem 
(1974). 

D. J. W. 


JACOB NEUSNER: À history of the 
Mishnaic law of purities. Parts 12-14. 
(Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity, 
Vol. 6.) xvi 230; xvi, 226; xviii, 
235 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill 1976. 
Guilders 288. 


Solomon Schechter once wrote to a friend: 
‘ It is some time since I have heard from you. 
In the meantime Cheyne has managed to 
discover three more Isaiahs'. Professor 
Neusner's discoveries proliferate as he pursues 
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further his massive investigation. Yet there is 
nothing here of a Cheyne-like fancy or pure 
guesswork. It is all based on the most patient 
research and careful analysis that has made 
Neusner the envy of his colleagues who are 
constantly moved to ask how he can possibly 
find the time to do 1t and with such precision. 
Part 12 deals with the literary and historical 
problems presented by the Mishnaic tractate 
Tohorot, the commentary to which Neusner 
has provided in Part 11. Part 13 contains the 
commentary to tractate Miquaot (‘ immersion 
pools °) and Part 14 deals with the literary and 
historical problems of this tractate. These 
works are not so much to be read as to be 
studied. They open up a new method of 
investigation into the early Rabbinic sources. 
As such, justice cannot be done to them in a 
short review. The present reviewer has nothing 
but admiration for Neusner’s method though 
in reviews of earher parts in this journal he has 
expressed his uneasiness about some of the 
conclusions. Here, too, there is a fascinating 
theory about Pharisaic notions of purification, 
but one which does not necessarily follow from 
the acute analysis Neusner has given us of the 
Mishnaic sources. According to this theory 
there was called into being a kind of water for 
purification not used for the Temple as 
described in the Priestly Code in Leviticus. 
The migveh consists not of spring water but of 
rain-water. In an age when men and women 
immersed themselves in running water, wash- 
ing away their sins in preparation for the end 
of days, the Pharisees, observing the passing 
of the seasons and, less interested in eschato- 
logical purity, introduced immersion in the 
still, collected water that falls from heaven. 
When complete Neusner’s work will go to 
about 20 volumes. We await eagerly its com- 
pletion and particularly his tying together of 
all the loose ends in the kind of summary of 
which he has shown himself to be a master. 
LOUIS JACOBS 


Rupotr Macucx: Zur Sprache und 
Literatur der Mandder. Mit Beiträgen 
von Kurt Rudolph und Eric Segelberg. 
(Studia Mandaica, Bd. 1.) xii, 263 pp. 
Berlin, New York: Walter de 
Gruyter, 1976. DM 160. 


The present work 1s intended to be the first 
instalment of a new series entitled ‘ Studia 
Mandaica’ which deserves a warm welcome 
from all Semitists. In his preface Professor 
Macuch, to whom we are indebted for many 
important contributions to Mandaean, Sama- 
ritan, and neo-Syriac studies, pays a well- 
merited tribute to the late Lady Drower 
(1879-1972) whose portrait adorns the present 
volume and whose massive work in Mandaean 
studies is shedding such lustre on her memory. 

The new series is meant to encourage 
research into the Mandaean language, litera- 
ture, and religion, to publish hitherto un- 
edited Mandaean texts, to issue sizable neo- 
Mandaean maternal, and to produce a new 
critical Ginza edition. These are excellent 
aims, and it would be hard to think of anyone 
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with greater claims to relevant learning, 
expertise, and energy than Proféssor Macuch. 

The present volume contains almost 150 pp. 
of sundry. observations on the grammar and 
lexicon of Mandaean by the editor of the new 
series who is also responsible for the Mandaéan 
bibliography since 1965 and the equally useful 
indexes. These observations contain, of course, 
many important remarks and recognitions—as 
indeed one would expect of a scholar of 
Macuch’s eminence, but whether he was.well 
advised to dwell‘ m such detail upon the 
oritical disquisitions by reviewers of his earlier 
writings is another question (which some of 
Macuch’s admirers may well answer ‘in the 
negative) Indeed, it might be argued that 
Professor Maeuch's reputation did not stand 
in need of such detailed refutations and that 
the thin-skinned scholar might at times be 
tempted into sharing the predicaments of the 
Mishnaic bayshan and gapdan (Aboth, 2, 5). 

K. Rudolph contributes a 25-page article of 
great value on the present state of Mandaean 
text editions and on the preparation of the 
new Ginza material The remainder of the 
book is devoted to an important study by 
Eric Segelberg of the rite called the * Corona- 
tion of Shishlam Rabba'. Both these authors 
are, of course, well known to students of 
nr from their previous work in this 
field. 

This is an auspicious beginning to a new 
venture which will redound to the credit of 
the editor, authors, and publishers alike. 

E. U. 
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E. Y. Kursoner: Studies in Galilean 
Aramaic. Translated . . . by Michael 
Sokoloff. (Bar-Ilan Studies in Near 
Eastern Languages and Culture.) x, 
114 pp. Ramat-Gan: Bar-Ilan Uni- 
versity, [1976]. 


The late Professor E. Y. Kutscher (1909-71) 
of the Hebrew University was one of the fore- 
most students of Aramaic in our generation. 
Some 25 years ago he published his well-known 
Studies tn Galilean Aramaic which appeared, 
in four instalments, in the Hebrew journal 
Tarbiz (1950-2). Michael Sokoloff has now 
translated these important essays into a lingua 
franca which bears a marked resemblance to 
English but cannot truly be said to be identical 
with it. Yet despite errors and many stylistic 
infelicities we have good reason to be grateful 
to the translator for making Kutscher’s work 
more widely available in this convenient form, 
enriched by annotations from the author’s own 
copy, based on consultations with him from 
1969 to 1971, and provided with most useful 
indexes as well as improvements of various 
kinds. One element that cannot be adjudged 
an improvement is the detailed recital of long 
passages of Rabbinical material in transcription 
(e.g. footnote 127:on p. 72). Readers of this 
journal will know what I mean if they are 
able to imagine the Lord's Prayer or the 
Fātıha in IPA bols! , j 

There is little doubt that in its refurbished 
garb.this well-tried instrument de travail will 
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deservedly establish Kutscher's name in ever 
wider scholarly circles, for he was a man who 
combined in himself, in a singularly effective 
manner, profound traditional Jewish learning 
with the rigour of Western linguistic metho- 
dology. - 

E. U. 


T. F. MrronkLL: Principles of Firthian 
linguistics. (Longman Linguistics 
Library, 19.) xvii, 213 pp. London: 
Longman, 1975. £6.50. 


This book is made up of new and previously 
published, now revised, material, selected by 
the author to illustrate the linguistic philo- 
sophy of the late J. R. Firth. By design, 
certain important Firthian concepts and terms 
are not discussed by Mitchell, who defines his 
aims as the discussion of certain central themes 
in Firthian linguistics, namely ‘ Firth's in- 
sistence on .the primacy of meaning, for a 
basically inductive approach to language 
study ... and in particular on the syntagmatic 
aspects of language structure . ..’. 

Mitchell’s introductory chapter sets out 
some general principles of his praxis and the 
following chapter, his first ‘ essay ' as he calls 
it, deals with the basic inductiveness of the 
Firthian approach to the study of language. 
His second essay diseusses the concept of 
prosodies in language, an aspect of Firthian 
theory which has influenced the presentation 
of much linguistio material. 

The third essay on ‘Prominence and 
syllabication in Arabic ’, published first in this 
journal (BSOAS, xxm, 2, 1960) and now 
revised, is & masterly contribution to a complex 
problem. Though the present writer takes 
leave to disagree on certain points, this 
article must be allowed the credit for having 
raised the discussion of this problem to an 
altogether higher plane. 

The fourth and fifth essays discuss the term 
‘collocation’ and lexical syntagmatic cate- 
gories, and certain aspects of gender; while 
the two final essays are on sociolinguistic 
subjects. The final essay, ‘The language of 
buying and selling in Cyrenaica: a situational 
statement’ is indeed a classic of the early 
development of sociolinguistics. ; 

This is a book in which theory and practice 
go hand m hand. Much of the illustrative 
material in this volume, and in Mitchell's 
work generally, is drawn from the spoken 
Arabic of Cyrenaica and of Cairo, and no 
review of this book would be complete were 
it not pointed out that Mitchell’s work has 
exercised a beneficent effect on the develop- 
ment of the ideas of many Arabic dialecto- 
logists, including the reviewer, who have been 
concerned with empirical rather than theore- 
tical aspects of linguistics. 

: T. M. JOHNSTONE 


^ 


CumannEs PELLAT: Études sur l’histoire 
socio-culturelle de l Islam (virt—xv* s.). 
(Collected Studies Series.) [x, 386], 
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xipp. London: Variorum Reprints, 
1976. £13.50. 


An initial glance over the pages of this book, 
with 1ts 21 articles in French, English, and 
Spanish, may be off-putting. The pagination 
which begins on p. 47 and ends on p. 191 is 
not consecutive but this peculiar format is not 
difficult to unravel with the aid of the index. 
The articles vary in date and 1n their printing 
between 1944 and 1974. They range from such 
titles as ‘Les Sarassins en Avignon’ and 
' Mahom, Tervagan, Apollin' to ‘ Seriousness 
and humour in early Islam ’. 

Is there a common denominator in these and 
the other fascinating subjects of the book ? 
The question is answered in the preface, or 
rather ‘ Avertissement ' where Professor Pellat, 
lucidly and modestly, reviews the substance of 
his studies and suggests those genera into 
which his artieles fall. 

Al-Jühiz and adab are to the fore, then come 
attitudes to Islam and cultural contact m 
medieval Christendom, historiography and the 
works and ideas of al-Mas'üdi. One or two 
entries defy classification with the rest. 
No. xvi ‘Peut-on connaître le taux de 
natalité au temps du Prophète ? °, has mathe- 
matical equations to tease the Islamist who is 
also a mathematician. 

After reading much of this collection none 
can doubt that it is a solid body of source 
material, stimulating and lively, filled with 
factual information. A unity does emerge— 
a quest 1n unexplored Islamic by-ways, and it 
is surely advantageous to have all these con- 
tributions bound m one volume for easy 
reference. Any serious student of al-Jahiz and 
adab will certainly find it worth his investment. 

H. T. N. 


M. P. Hornig (ed.) : Collected studies in 
honour of Américo Castro's eightieth 
year. Second edition. (The Richard 
Kronstein Foundation for the Pro- 
motion of Jewish and  Cognate 
Studies.) 483 pp. Oxford: Lincombe 
Lodge Research Library, 1975. 


This volume consists of an introduction, 
29 essays in English or Spanish, and a select 
bibliography of Castro's writings. The editor 
is responsible for the introduction and two of 
the essays and for translating two of the others 
into English. It is more cohesive and more 
closely connected with the work of the recipient 
than most Festschrifts are. Many of the con- 
tributions exemplify or amplify one of lus 
theories or suggestions. Most of them are 
concerned with some aspect of a topic to which 
he has given much attention, the role of the 
conversos, the Spanish Jews converted to 
Christianity and their descendants, in the 
political, social, economic, artistic, intellectual, 
and religious hfe of the country. Some, 
especially those written in, or translated into 
English, are addressed to readers with less 
specialized knowledge than is usually assumed 
in books of this kind; others, like J. I. 
Gutiérrez Nieto's study of the relation between 
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the conversos and the comunero movement, 
take for granted some acquaintance with the 
relevant events and personalities. Naturally 
the majority, being about the history of 
Habsburg Spain or Castilisn literature, are 
outside the scope of BSOAS. In a preliminary 
summary of a comprehensive work that is still 
incomplete S. G. Armistead and J. H. Silver- 
man examine the survival or elimination of 
Christian elements in the Judaeo-Spanish 
romancero. In one of the longer papers J. T. 
Monroe argues persuasively that the earliest 
surviving examples of muwashshahäüt * bear all 
the imprint of a secular Arabic tradition ' and 
‘constitute a poetry which in essence is 
Arabic’, and that * the relation of the kharjat 
‘to the rest of the composition is such that 
it is difficult to affirm that they express a 
spirit akin to the early Romance poetry of the 
peninsula ’. 

The English style of some contributions 
leaves something to be desired, e.g.: ‘ Men 
of such ilk had to rise among those who were 
not satisfied if they just could prevent that 
the clerics had no concubines and if monks in 
their convents would increase mortifications ? 
(p. 78); ' they were prevented to accept by an 
efficient collaboration of conscience and sub- 
conscience’ (p. 324); ‘their way of defence 
was dull and scattered, particularly in their 
intention to resort to terrorism and assassina- 
tion °’ (p. 331). Mistakes in printing or spelling 
are not uncommon but are usually not more 
than irritating. No reader, after all, is likely 
to believe that ‘Abd al-Rahman IJ reigned 
from 622 till 852, or that, if he did, his successor 
acceded in 856 (p. 367). There is unfortunately 
no index. 

C. F. BECKINGHAM 


ALEX CARMEL: Geschichte Hasfas in der 
türkischen Zeit, 1516-1918. (Abhand- 
lungen des Deutschen Palästina- 
vereins.) [vi] 162 pp., 16 plates. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1975. 
DM 44. 


Hayfä, the modern Haifa, was, during the 
first three centuries of Ottoman rule, a some- 
times derelict and always insignificant port- 
village at the foot of the Jebel Ilyàs or Mount 
Carmel. Razed to the ground by Shaykh 
Zühir al-‘Umar in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, it was rebuilt by him on a new site 
to the north-east, and gradually began to 
profit from the economic decline of Acre. Its 
development was further stimulated in the 
later nineteenth century by the settlement of 
the Templar Order, a German Protestant group 
from Württemberg, and by a certain amount 
of Jewish immigration. 

The present work is a German version of 
the author's study, Tél*dhéth Hefa biméy 
ha-Turkim, Haifa, 1969, which was written 
as a M.A. dissertation under the late Uriel 
Heyd. Using the works of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century European travellers, and 
nineteenth-century European, Arabic, and 
Hebrew sources, Carmel has put together an 
exhaustive but inward-looking study of Haifa 


` 
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and the holy mountain in the four centuries 
of real or nominal Ottoman rule. Of Turkish 
sources, apart from passing and indirect 
reference to Piri Re'is and Evliyä Celebi, there 
18 no mention. 

C. J. H. 


ALBERT DieTricH (ed.): Akten des 
VH. Kongresses für Arabistik und 
Islamwissenschaft, Göttingen, 15. bis 
22. August 1974. (Abhandlungen 
der Akademie der "Wissenschaften 
in Göttingen. Philologisch-historische 
Klasse, Dritte Folge, Nr. 98.) [iv], 
419 pp., 8 plates. Góttingen: Van- 
denhoeck und Ruprecht, 1976. 
DM 148. 


In his introductory remarks, Albert Dietrich, 
who, as Director of the Seminar fur Arabistik 
at Góttingen, headed the organizing committee 
of the eongress of which we have here the 
transaetions, gives an account of the congress, 
and of its parent organization, the Union 
Européenne d'Arabisants et d'Islamisants. 
The intended theme of the congress was the 
survival of the ancient world in Islam, but in 
the event, of the communications presented. 
ll only dealt with this, including one by the 
late Richard Walzer, here published under the 
title * Philosophical terms in medieval Arabic ’. 
The other papers range very widely indeed over 
hterary, historical, and religious topics, from 
pre-Islamic times to the present day. The 
collection has something of interest to offer to 
all concerned with Islamic studies. 

P. M..H. 


OLEG GRABAR: Studies in medieval 
Islamic art. (Collected Studies Series.) 
[ix, 388] pp., 56 plates. London: 
Variorum Reprints, 1976. £24. 


The present volume is a collection of 14 
essays written by the author between 1959 and 
1972. Their central themes—the formation of 
Islemic art. changes in taste and form brought 
about by social, economic, and other factors, 
the meaning of architecture, and the art of the 
object—illustrate Professor Grabar’s uncon- 
ventional approach to Islamic art for which he 
18 50 well known. 

The articles reproduced were originally 
printed in periodicals, such as Ars Ortentalis, 
Studia Islamica, or Dumbarton Oaks Papers. 
in collective volumes published either in 
honour of a prominent scholar, or com- 
memorating a certain event, or in books con- 
sisting of papers presented at conferences. 
Written 1n French or English, the articles are 
arranged in historical sequence and cover the 
period between Sasanian and early Mamluk 
times. Apart from Grabar’s new interpretation 
of Sarvistän (article 1), his pioneer study of the 
Dome of the Rock (article 11), and his pre- 
liminary notes on Islamic memorial con- 
structions, the volume contains a series of 
studies on the Islamic city. In particular they 
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investigate the possible influence of the urban 
middle class on the iconography and subject- 
matter of medieval Islamic art. Changes in 
taste and form durmg the Fütimid period, and 
the possible reasons for a distinctive Fatimid 
style, are studied in à paper which the author 
presented to the International Colloquy on the 
History of Cairo im 1969 (article vi). New 
techniques and unprecedented iconographic 
cycles and their possible connexion with urban 
developments between the nuddle of the 
twelfth and the early thirteenth century, form 
the subject of two articles. One, 'Les arts 
mineurs de l'Orient Musulman à partir du 
milieu du xme siècle ° (article x1) is of a more 
general character. It is based primarily on 
objects of art, while in his * The bourgeoisie 
and the arts’ (article xr) illustrations of the 
Magämät form the starting-point for his 
mvestigations. 

Grabar's interest in urban development, and 
specifically in Jerusalem, is illustrated in his 
study of an inscription on the wooden door of 
the Bab al-Qattänin (‘ A new inscription from 
the Haram el-Sharifin Jerusalem ’, article xrv). 
It points to some topographic changes in the 
city, brought about by pious and mercantile 
foundations in the Ayyübid and Mamlük 
periods. 

Finally, the volume includes articles con- 
cerned with problems of the formation of 
Islamic art (‘Islamic art and Byzantium’, 
article tv), and other miscellaneous studies. 

Apart from Grabar’s study on Fatimid art, 
the articles published ın this volume are easily 
accessible. In fact, there was no urgent need 
for a reprint. Yet the advantage of having 
them bound in a single book will be most 
appreciated by students of Islam and medieval 
art and civilization. 

EVA BAER 


Donatp P. Lrrtze (ed.): Essays on 
Islamic civilization presented to Niyazi 
Berkes. vii, 364 pp. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1976. Guilders 80. 


This book contains a list of the publications 
of Niyazi Berkes and 23 essays written in his 
honour, of which 22 are in English and one in 
French. The subjects treated vary greatly and 
include classical and modern Islamic thought, 
political history, historiography, literature, and 
language. Most of the contributions do not 
announce discoveries or propound original 
theories but are lucid and readable studies of 
printed, though often somewhat inaccessible 
material. As is appropriate the majority are 
concerned with some aspect of the social 
implications of Islam at some period; geo- 
graphieally they range from Indonesia to West 
Africa. Fahir Iz (^ Ottoman and Turkish ’) has 
appended & short chrestomathy to substan- 
tiate his contention that ‘a much larger 
portion of Turkish prose than is generally 
believed is in straightforward Turkish '. Fazlur 
Rahman (‘Some Islamic issues in the Ayyüb 
Khan era’) gives his own account of the con- 
troversies that culminated in his resignation as 
Director of the Central Institute of Islamic 
Research in Pakistan. Wilfred Cantwell Smith 
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('Arkan^) argues that in the phrase ‘amal 
bi "Lark&n the last word is a synonym for 
jawürih and originally meant, not ‘ pillars’, 
but ‘limbs’. Richard N. Verdery (‘ The use 
of al-Jabarti's 43a ib al-athàr by the historian 
Féhx Mengin °’) mtes evidence to prove that 
Mengin often relied on al-Jabarti, almost 
certainly using, he considers, an unpublished 
&nd as yet unidentified translation. Not all the 
papers in such a collection can be mentioned 
individually. It includes much that 18 of value 
and nothing that did not deserve to be 
published. Its very wide scope indicates the 
esteem in which the recipient is held by 
scholars in many different disciplines. It does, 
however, prompt the question whether it is 
justifiable to incorporate in a single volume 
specialized studies of such diverse topics. It is 
not likely that anyone investigating the 
phonology of Iraqi Arabic, the sources for the 
history of the reign of Aurangzib, or the 
biographical literature of Mamlük Egypt would 
think of looking for a relevant article in a 
Festschrift presented to a Turkish sociologist. 

Misprints are not uncommon. Most of them 
aie merely annoying, but readers unfamiliar 
with the English home counties may not 
recognize * the mosque of Volking’ (p. 296). 
Famous Italian names are disguised as Puro 
de’ Medici (p. 156), Collona (p. 157), and 
P. Ciovio (p. 174, n. 38). The Croatian bishop 
Benja, known in Italian as Begni, appears as 
Begnos, presumably in error for the Latin form 
Begnius (p. 164). We read that ‘ Venice 
herself ... it is said ... “cast about for an 
all-land route from Persia to Turkey "' 
(p. 235). The quotation, from The Oltoman 
Turks and the Arabs, by G. W. F. Stripling, is 
accurate, but one must, m all charity, assume 
that there was a misprint in the original. Or 
had the Venetians been going to Bannockburn 
by way of Brighton Pier ? 

C. F. BECKINGHAM 


Journal of Mithraic Studies. Vol. 1, 
No. 1. vi, 106 pp., 8 plates. London, 
etc.: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1976. £7.50 per annum. 


One of the benefits to emerge from the first 
International Congress of Mithraic Studies 
held at Manchester in 1971 has been the 
founding of a journal treating matters con- 
cerning the Indo-Iranian god Mitra and the 
Roman oult of Mithras. The journal’s editor 
recognizes the wide differences of opinion 
which exist among scholars in the interpreta- 
tion of various aspects of this considerable 
subject. It is stated in a foreword that ‘ There 
is no discipline of ‘‘ Mithraie studies ": there 
is simply a loose set of problems faintly hnked 
by a divme figure which originated in Indo- 
European proto-history’. The variety of 
articles offered in the first issue of the Journal 
of Mithraic Studies amply illustrates this point. 
The contents include the following. 

Roger Beck (‘Interpreting the  Ponza 
Zodiac”) discusses a snake-like creature, 
encircled by signs of the zodiac, and painted 
in à cult niche of the Mithraeum on the island 
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of Ponza. It is suggested that this attribute 
1s to be identified with the dragon of Chaldean 
cosmogony, and that in such a context, the 
dragon of Ponza represents the daily rotation 
of the entire heaven. 

A. D. H. Bivar (‘ Mithraic symbols on a 
medallion of Buyid Iran’) presents an in- 
teresting account of a copper medal which 
displays two rubbed Arabic inscriptions and a 
variety of suggested Mithraic symbols. The 
author deduces that this object could be a 
funereal medallion, struck possibly to com- 
memorate the death of the ‘Abbasid caliph 
al-Muti', and that the symbol may point to 
the survival of Mithraic concepts in the Islamic 
Middle East of the tenth century. 

Georges Dumézil (‘The Vedic Mitra °} con- 
siders various references to Mitra preserved in 
Vedic sources. 

J. R. Hinnells (‘ The iconography of Cautes 
and Cantopates: 1°) enumerates the occur- 
rences of the torchbearers Cautes and Canto- 
pates on Mithraic monuments, and notes the 
different positions in which they are shown. 
Among other conclusions which are drawn, 
Hinnells suggests that there is a distinct 
regional variation in the representation of these 
figures and that the idea of balance or opposi- 
tion was fundamental] to their iconography. 

Robert Turcan writes on ' The date of the 
Mauls rehef', and Ugo Bianchi gives a useful 
and generous account of papers read at the 
second International Congress of Mithraic 
Studies held in Tehran in the autumn of 1975. 
Finally, there are sections devoted to brief 
notes and to book reviews. 

This is a stimulating and most welcome first 
issue of the Journal of Mithraic Studies. Its 
clearly laid out and well 1llustrated. The 
Journal should prove of considerable interest 
both to the specialist and the informed general 
reader, 

JOHN F. HANSMAN 


STEFAN ZIMMER: Die Satzstellung des 
finiten Verbs im Tocharischen. (Janua 
Linguarum. Series Practica, 238.) 
xv, 107 pp. The Hague, Paris: 
Mouton, 1976. Guilders 36. 


STEFAN ZIMMER (comp.): Tocharische 
Bibliographie, 1959-1975, mit Nach- 
trägen für den vorhergehenden Zeit- 
raum. (Indogermanische Bibliothek, 
1. Reihe: Lehr- und Handbücher.) 
vii, 53 pp. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 
Universitütsverlag, 1976. DM 22. 


In the first of these works, which was 
originally a doctoral dissertation, an exhaustive 
collection of examples illustrative of the place 
of the finite verb in the Tocharian sentence 18 
classified and analysed in considerable detail. 
The author's main conclusions, briefly sum- 
marized, are that final position of the verb is 
the norm, initial position occurring chiefly 
for emphasis in specific semantically definable 
contexts (vivid narrative, commands, litanies, 
eto.), medial position on formal (metrical or 
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rhetorical) grounds. References to similar and 
contrasting usages in other IE languages, 
oceasionally also in non-IE languages, help to 
place this study in & wider perspeotive and 
underline its relevance for the reconstruction 
of proto-IE syntax, in view of which it will be 
of interest to a larger audience than the small 
circle of specialists in Tocharian. 

One scarcely needs to emphasize the useful- 
ness, both to specialists and to those with a 
peripheral mterest in the subject, of the new 
Tocharische Bibliographie. Yt includes nearly 
300 items, arranged under the headings 
* Allgemeines’, ‘Tocharisch und Indoger- 
manisch °’, ‘ Texte’, ‘ Phonetik °, * Etymologie 
und Wortforschung' (by far the largest 
section), * Morphologie ’, and * Syntax ’, mostly 
from the years 1959-75, but including several 
from earlier years which had been overlooked 
in E. Sohwentner's Tocharische Bibliographie, 
1890—1958 (Berlin, 1959), of which the present 
work is a continuation. For the future it is 
very much to be hoped that Dr. Zimmer will 
keep his bibliography up-to-date by issuing 
periodie supplements as would appear to be 
his praiseworthy intention. 

Both of these short books contain.a dis- 
proportionate number of minor errors and 
misprints. Particularly unfortunate are the 
omission of n. 22 on p. 8 of Die Satzstellung and 
the garbled transcriptions from Russian in 
item 52 of the Bibliographie. 

NIOHOLAS SIMS-WILLIAMS 


RHosERT W. Ornsow: The siege of Mosul 
and Ottoman- Persian relations, 1718— 
1743: a study of rebellion in the capital 
and war n the provinces of the Ottoman 
empire. (Indiana University Publica- 
tions. Uralic and Altaic Series, Vol. 
124.) xvii, 237 pp. Bloomington: 
Indiana University, [1975]. $16. 


The book is primarily a study of Ottoman- 
Persian relations, and of the economio factors 
which affected the conditions and polioy of 
both empires, and more especially the Otto- 
man. The siege of Mawsil itself is dismissed 
in some 20 pp. in the penultimate chapter. 
The author has based his work mainly on 
Turkish archival and manuscript sources and 
secondary sources in Turkish. He has also 
made some use of British records, the works 
of travellers and a wide range of secondary 
sources. For the Persian side he relies entirely 
on secondary sources. In his opening chapter, 
the author discusses the geographical and 
strategic importance-of the eastern provinces 
of the Ottoman empire and of Mawsil in 
particular, and the struggle between the 
Ottoman empire and Persia in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, which he sees largely in 
terms of a struggle for control of the silk 
trade. He also examines, and in this bases 
himself largely on the work of Professor 
Braudel and Professor Omer Litfi Barkan, the 
effect of ‘the price revolution’ in Europe on 
the Ottoman empire and on Ottoman-Safavid 
relations, and analyses the implications for the 
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Ottoman empire of the fall of the Safavids 
and the rise of Nadir Shah. This is followed 
by an examination of the Patrone Halil 
rebellion of 1730, in which he draws heavily 
on the work of Munir Aktepe. Another 
chapter examines in some detail the unrest in 
Istanbul between 1740 and 1743 and its 
relation to recurrent swig year crises. In 
describing the sw:$ year the author draws 
largely on Professor Sehillioÿlu’s work. 
Discussing the siege of Mawsil, the author 
gives particular attention to the role of the 
Jalili family, to which the vali of Mawsil 
belonged, in the defence of the city. In his 
eoncluding chapter he discusses somewhat 
discursively the situation in Persia and the 
Ottoman empire after 1743 and, rather un- 
convincingly, seeks to link the penetration of 
‘Iraq, Persia, and India by European powers 
to Nadir Shàh's defeat at Mawsil. 

The book would have benefited by more 
rigorous editing. There are many infelicities, 
not to say obseurities, of English, and mis- 
prints, for example Lorminer (p. 37) and 
Lorimmer (p. 221) for Lorimer, Buchingham for 
Buckingham (p. 219), Panhurst for Pankhurst 
(p. 222), and Summer for Sumner (p. 48 and 
p. 2322). 

ANN K. 8. LAMBTON 


H. W. BopEwrrz: The daily evening 
and morning offerings (agnihotra) 
according to the Brahmanas. (Orienta- 
lia Rheno-Traiectina, Vol. xx1.) xi, 
211 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1976. 
Guilders 52. 


In his previous work (Jaiminiya Brühmana, 
1, 1-65, Leiden, 1973) Dr. Bodewitz provided 
a translation of that portion of the Jaiminiya 
Brähmana which deals with the Agnihotra 
ritual, with elaborate exegetical and philo- 
logical notes, to which was conjoined a study 
of the Pranagnihotra. The ritual of the 
Agnihotra had previously been described in 
detail, on the basis of the Sütra texts by 
P. E. Dumont in his work L'agnihotra: 
description de l'agnihoira dans le rituel védique 
d'aprés les Srautasütras. published at Baltimore 
in 1939. The same material was also collected 
and translated in Vol. 1 of the Srautakoéa 
published by the Vaidika Samáodhana Mandala 
at Poona in 1958. After these publications 
there remained only one thing to be done in 
this field, that is to collect, translate, and 
interpret the material in the various Brüh- 
manas dealing with the interpretation of this 
ritual, and this desideratum is now supplied in 
the present work. . i 

The Brähmana texts are presented section 
by section in accordance with the successive 
steps of the ritual, and after the translation of 
the passages in each section there are extensive 
philological notes. Most of the texts have 
been previously translated (the exceptions 
being the Kathaka and Maiträvaniya samhitas) 
and improvements and corrections to previous 
renderings form an important feature of the 
notes. : CR TET 

In his introduction the author discusses the 
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original purpose and meaning of the rite. 
Much of what is found in the Brähmanas 
contributes little to solving this problem, since 
their explanations were thought up after the 
rite had long been 1n existence, and are often 
made ad hoc. Nevertheless one may agree 
with Bodewitz that 'it is not to be assumed 
that the basio meaning of the rite is not to be 
found at all in the various interpretations of 
the Brahmanas’. As regards this basic 
purpose the opinion given is that itis primarily 
& solar charm, to assist the sun in its transition 
from night to day and vice versa, as Dumont 
and others had previously supposed. More 
controversial perhaps 18 the opinion that it is 
the evening and not the morning Agnihotra 
which is primary. This view needs to be 
supported by more argument than is actually 
supplied. 
T. BURROW 


D. P. PATTANAYAK and others: Ad- 
vanced Tamil reader. Pt. I (texts, 
notes and exercises) [By] D. P. 


Pattanayak, M. S. Thirumala, K. 
Rangan. xix, 298 pp. Mysore: Cen- 
tral Institute of Indian Languages, 
1974. Rs. 14. 


The recognition of the importance of radio 
in the development of Indian languages has 
been tardy, and, in this regard, this Reader 
is to be specially weleomed. It consists of 
texts from 21 broadcasts or from recordings 
specially made by the senior author. 

Each passage is followed by notes and by 
most comprehensive exercises according to a 
format given in the introduction (pp. x-xi), 
an excellent idea. 

Viewed as a whole, the selection represents 
one of the most important published assemblies 
of ‘ platform ' Tamil to date, accompanied by 
information on colloquial modifications. The 
selections range from the formal through to 
the colloquial of Käppukkath  ccattiram 
(pp. 261 ff.) and even Hindi interjections 
(p. 212). The notes are helpful 1f not over- 
abundant, and the printing is excellent. 

It would be ungenerous to fault this book : 
an index of some sort to systematize the fund 
of information in it would have helped, but 
we are told this will appear in Pt. xt. It might 
have been better to wait, and produce both 
parts together. 

The authors deserve our thanks for a most 
desirable achievement, a reader of a most 
stimulating and positive kind. 

J. R. MARR 


B. NATARAJAN: The city of the cosmic 
dance: Chidambaram. (Southern Art 
Series, 2.) xvi, 164 pp., 16 plates. 
New Delhi: Orient Longman, 1974. 
Rs. 45. 

The temple of Siva worshipped as Nataraja 


at Citamparam is central to the whole tradition 
of Saivism in Tamilnad. Indeed, so important 
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is it that, from an early period, it has been 
known simply as koyil ‘the temple’, in the 
same way as Srirankam is known as koyil to 
the Vaisnavas from its great importance for 
them. 

It 1s therefore with real pleasure that this 
reviewer welcomes the work on Citamparam 
by Sri B. Natarajan. In his preface, the 
author pays extensive tribute to his father, 
Sri S. R. Balasubrahmanyam, several of whose 
works have been reviewed in these columns. 

The juxtaposition of the Nataräja temple 
with Annamalai University (itself by the site 
of the ancient shrine of Päéupateévara at 
Tiruvetka]am), has meant that Citamparam 
has been visited by a large number of persons 
from elsewhere in India and from abroad. In 
this context, it is perhaps a matter for regret 
that nowadays the temple authorities there are 
more restrictive in their attitude towards 
visitors than, say, 25 years ago, when I was 
enabled to spend & good deal of time there. 
But, it must be admitted that such visitors, 
whatever their motivation, are totally extra- 
neous to the process of temple visiting and 
pilgrimage that has played a significant part 
in Tamil literature. Moreover, in this self- 
consciously egalitarian age, the temptation to 
maintain some exclusiveness—without masking 
trouble from the law—has proved irresistible. 

In his introduction (pp. 1-7) the author 
gives the legends concerning Siva’s cosmic 
dance imn the presence of Vyäghrapäda and 
Patafijali and the local story of the contest 
between Siva and Parvati which the former 
won when he assumed the pose of Ürdhva- 
t&ndavamürti (pp. 1-7 and 88). The first six 
chapters eover the history of the site (pp. 8- 
64). These are specially useful in bringing 
the history of Citamparam up to date, and 
the author pays deserved tribute to the 
efforts of Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar in 
composing the differences between the Saivites 
and Vaisnavites here. One of the unusual 
features of this temple is the inclusion within 
the inner enclosure of a Vignu shrine, of Tillai 
Govindaräja Pérumäl] (see plan, after p. xiii, 
item 3). 

There follows a description of the important 
parts of the temple, with cogent arguments 
concerning the dates and founders of the 
various gopuras. The author does not state 
his reasons for disputing the identity of the 
figure on the east gopuram, usually given as 
Tirumülar, the author of Tirumantiram. Ca. 
Tantapäni Tecikar, the author of Citamparam, 
an excellent illustrated guide published by the 
Tarumapuram Átinam m 1948, states that the 
figure of Tirumülar is holding a MS of the 
Tirumantiram in his hands. This identification 
18 alluded to by the author. 

Further chapters cover the various devotees 
of this temple, and I was particularly pleased 
by the extensive references to the work of 
Muttusvümi Diksita (1775-1834) (see pp. 131-2) 
and Gopälakrsna Bharati (see pp. 138—4). 

An appendix contams a number of quota- 
tions, literary and epigraphic. I missed any 
extended reference to Mänikkaväcakar’s 
Tiru(ccirrampala)-kkovaiyar, and the Taruma- 
puram publication referred to deserves a place 
in the select bibliography (pp. 153-4). There 
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is a good section of photographs at the end of 
the book; perhaps the doubtful Tirumülar 
could have been included in it. 

This is & book alike of value to the specialist 
and to the tourist, and it is one heartily to be 
recommended. 

J. R. MARR 


Wuv-coui Liu and Irvinea Yucuene Lo 
(ed.): Sunflower splendor: three thou- 
sand years of Chinese poetry. (Anchor 
Books.) lxiv, 630 pp. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Anchor Press/Doubleday, 1975. 
$6.95. 


This unusually comprehensive anthology of 
Chinese poetry in translation differs from 
previous publications in several ways: the 
majority af translations were specially com- 
missioned, the translators number more than 
50, and each translation was checked against 
the original text by at least three readers. The 
attempt has been made to inelude examples 
from all periods and genres of poetry and 
generally to prefer poems not previously 
translated. 

Each poem has a reference to its source and 
some are helped by footnotes. There is a 
bibliography and 88 pp. of notes of varying 
length on the background of each poet or 
collection included. There are indexes of tune- 
titles and of authors and a table of dynasties. 

In an anthology of about 1,000 poems 
rendered by numerous translators it is in- 
evitable that the rate of success should vary. 
As the majority of translators are scholars 
working in universities there is perhaps 
generally more accent on accuracy of detail 
than on poetic recreation, but on the whole 
ihe standard of readability is high. Students 
of Chinese literature will be grateful for having 
so much more poetry conveniently available 
in translation. 

G. W. 


BzenrHOLD Laurer: Kleinere Schriften. 
Teil 1: Publikationen aus der Zeit 
von 1894 bis 1910, hrsg. von Hartmut 
Walravens. (Sinologica Coloniensia, 
Bd. 2.) 2 vols.: exlvi, 778; [iv], 
7179-1443 pp. + errata slip. Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1976. DM 112. 


Berthold Laufer (1874-1934) was, as Dr. 
Joseph Needham brings out in his foreword 
to this work, a many-sided scholar, whose 
early training as a humanist and a linguist 
was supplemented and enriched by the 
acquisition and deployment of accurate 
scientific knowledge. Though a proportion of 
his work is bound by now to be outdated, 
there can be no doubt about the wisdom of 
reprinting it. For one thing, Laufer published 
anywhere and everywhere, from the Kolnische 
Zeitung to the Îzvestiya of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, from Keleti Szemle to 
Anthropophyteia, and it would be a sheer 
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impossibility for an individual to trace and 
find every one of his writings. But beyond 
that, the fact remains that Laufer's life's work 
still repays study. He was a pioneer in many 
things, not only in individual branches of 
learning, but in attitudes too. He was a 
scientist and a sceptic, and one of his merits 
was to make available to Western readers 
much knowledge about the realia of life as 
formulated by Eastern scholars. His work 
deserves not to be forgotten, not only because 
it is in great part still intrinsically of value, but 
also because 1t marks a stage in the progress 
of Orientalism. 

These volumes comprise, as well as Need- 
ham's foreword, an introduction, a catalogue 
of Laufer's writings, à provisional survey of 
Laufer's collections, and finally the facsimile 
reprints of the articles. As far as the scanty 
surviving materials allow, we are offered a 
survey of Laufer's life, though the enormous 
scope of his interests can best be judged from 
& glance at the list of his writings, the scale of 
his correspondence, and the volume of material 
he collected. 

I would like to comment on one point of 
detail amongst all this richness of learning. 
On p. 51 Laufer deals with the well-known 
story from early Mongol history. about how 
Visügei, the future father of Genghis Khan, 
stole away the bride of Cluledü, Ogelun by 
name. At the last moment Ogelün took off 
her shirt and gave it to Chiledü, who then took 
to flight. Laufer suggests that the shirt is 
here, perhaps, as also among the Kalmucks, 
a symbol of marital faithfulness. Both Altan 
tobci, the chronicle from which he took the 
tale, and Ærdeni-yin tobéi, which he also 
quotes, are less full here than the ‘ Secret 
history ', which he could not have known at 
the time. The original version (though not the 
Chinese summary translation) stresses the 
element of the smell. Haenisch translates the 
relevant passage from paragraph 65 as 
follows: '''"Mach dich davon, und hier kannst 
du meinen Geruch riechen ! " Damit zog sie 
ihr Hemd aus, und als er vom Pferde herunter 
es mit ausgestreckter Hand ergriff ...’. De 
Rachewiltz translates: ‘‘“‘Save your life! 
Never forget to breathe in my smell!” She 
took off her shirt and he, on horseback, seized 
it with his outstretched hand’. A fascinating 
echo of this passage is to be found in the 
newspaper Unen, 1976, no. 178, in an article 
describing the death of a wife and the sub- 
sequent ill-treatment of her children by the 
ne’er-do-well husband. One of the girls is 
reported to have said: ‘Just before my 
Mother passed on, she told us ‘ Take the two 
thin gowns of mine, one each. Your mother’s 
smell has permeated them ". Later, when we 
wanted to get them, Father scolded us, 
saying: ‘ What's the use of a dead person's 
things" and took them away. Then I felt 
strange inside. If only I had my Mother’s 
gown, would 1 not be smelling it now ?’ 

C. R. B. 


- 


K. C. Cnanc: Early Chinese civiliza- 
tion: anthropological perspectives. 
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(Harvard-Yenching Institute Mono- 
graph Series, Vol. 23.) xvi, 229 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass., and London: Har- 
vard University Press, 1976. $12.50, 
£1.50. 


This volume collects together eight articles 
by Chang which have appeared m various 
journals and books between 1962 and 1975, 
and a ninth (‘The lneage system of the 
Shang and Chou Chinese and its political 
implications ’) which is apparently in print for 
the first time. 

Although it is claimed that there have been 
some changes made in the texts, the revisions 
are not sufficient to give a unity to the book, 
nor have they eliminated a not inconsiderable 
amount of overlap between some of the articles. 
The repetition of quotations 1s a symptom of 
this overlap, and one quotation from Middleton 
and Tait appears on p. 70 and then again only 
four pages later m the next article. A Fei 
Hsiao-t'ung quotation appears twice (p. 54 
and p. 71) though the page number quoted is 
different 1n each case; and a quotation from 
the Kuo yu appears on p. 76 and, slightly 
changed, on p. 185. 

Useful as it is to have these articles drawn 
together in one volume, ıt must be considered 
a luxury in days when origmal works go 
unpublished. 

H. D. B. B. 


IomisADA MIYAZAKI: China's examina- 
tion hell: the civil service examinations 
of imperial China. Translated by 
Conrad Schirokauer. 145 pp. New 
York and Tokyo: Weatherhill, 1976. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Phaidon 
Press. £6.) 


This book by one of the most distinguished 
historians of Chinese institutions was first 
published in Japanese in 1963. It followed his 
publication in 1946 and 1956 of Kakyo, a 
detailed and technical study of the examination 
system as it operated during the Ching 
dynasty, and Kyühin kangin hö no kenkyü, on 
the system of recruitment to office as it 
functioned before the Sui dynasty. The new 
book describes the system in its final form and 
is addressed to the general reader. 

It begins with a description of the education 
given to boys from a very early age until 
about 14, by which time they were expected 
to have memorized the ‘Four books” and 
* Five classics’, totalhng more than 400,000 
characters of text. This 1s followed by detailed 
accounts of the content and procedure of the 
distriet, prefectural, and qualifying examina- 
tions, the last of which gave the successful 
candidate the status of licentiate (sheng-yuan), 
a prerequisite for taking the civil service 
examinations. The next four chapters describe 
the ‘ annual’ (actually triennial) and special 
examinations. which led to the provincial 
examination and re-examination, the metro- 
pohtan examination (leading to the degree of 
chin-shih in T'ang times) and re-examination, 
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and the palace examination (leading to chin- 
shih from Sung onwards) and court review, 
conducted by the emperor himself. There are 
short chapters on the military examination 
system and the special examinations which 
were held by imperiel decree at irregular 
intervals. Finally there 18 a chapter which 
evaluates the system through the ages, 
showing the reasons for its mtroduction and 
development, and pointing out its defects and 
virtues and its effects on society. 

But a simple outline of the programme of 
this book does not give & true idea of its 
nature and value. Professor Miyazaki is here 
writing for a wider public and has accompanied 
his detailed account of the examinations, their 
regulations and time schedule, with desorip- 
tions of the physical circumstances in which 
they were held and has illuminated his frame- 
work with a wealth of lively illustrations 
drawn from his vast reading of literature 
across the ages, thus breathing life into what 
could otherwise have been a dry description 
of the complicated monster that guarded the 
entrance to the Chinese bureaucracy. 

There ıs a useful short appendix by the 
translator containing suggestions for further 
reading, a chronology of the examination 
system, and a glossary-index. Students of 
history are m Professor Schirokauer’s debt for 
taking time off from his own research to make 
this book available in English. 

GEORGE WEYS 


M. V. Voros’vev: Chzhurchzhéni 1 
gosudarstvo Tszin (X v.-1234 g.): 
istoricheskiy ocherk. (Akademiya Nauk 
SSSR.  Leningradskoye Otdeleniye 
Instituta Vostokovedeniya.) 448 pp. 
Moscow : Izdatel'stvo ‘ Nauka ’, 1975. 
Rbis. 3.24. 


lt has frequently been said that one of the 
most superficial and least satisfactory aspeots 
of traditional Chinese historiography was its 
treatment of dynasties established by foreign 
or ' barbarian’ conquerors. According to this 
view, to which Mr. Vorob’yev wholeheartedly 
subseribes, Chinese historians were so secure 
in their feelings of cultural superiority that 
the history of ‘ barbarian’ peoples was of 
interest to them only when it directly affected 
the affairs of China itself. One of the author's 
objectives in writing this book, therefore, 1s to 
attempt to redress this imbalance in the 
Chinese sources by studying the history of one 
group of conquerors before, during, and after 
their sojourn on Chinese soil. In so doing, he 
hopes to demonstrate that while the histories 
of northern East Asia and China are inter- 
related, they are not the same. 

Vorob'yev's subject is the Jurchen people 
who founded the Chin dynasty in a.p. 1115 
and ruled large sections of North China until 
they were in turn conquered by the Mongols 
in 1284. The book is divided into three parts, 
the first of which foouses on the Jurchen 
before 1115 and explores such problems as 
the ethnographical history of northern East 
Asia, the gradual evolution of the Jurchen 
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people from Tungusic-Manchurian stock, and 
the ways in which the Jurchen prepared 
themselves for the conquest of North China. 


. Part m deals with the Chin, state itself and 


" 


. suppression, 1811-1857 '; 


emphasizes the difficulties encountered by the 
Jurchen in trying to-adapt their own. tribal 
ideas of politios, economic and social relations, 
law, and so on to the realities of administering 
an agrarian-based empire with a long tradition 
of bureaucratic rule. It is the author's belief 
that once they became deeply involved in 
Chinese society, the Jurchen lost the * ethnical 
unity ' which had enabled them to win political 
and military victories in the first place: ‘ the 
disappearance of the former tribal equality 
and unity and of the universal economic, 
religious and cultural order of things, made it 
impossible to promote any objective in which 
the ethnos as a whole might be- interested. 
This, in a way, pre-ordained their defeat’ 
(p. 377). 

Nevertheless, the Mongol conquest of the Chin 
in 1234 did not end the role of the Jurchen in 
Kast Asian history. In part ur and in his 
conclusion, Vorob‘yev discusses the complex 
issue of Jurchen relations with other peoples 
and examines the ways in which their accom- 
plishments provided an inspiration for the 
Manchus, who in 1644, established the most 
successful of all the conquest dynasties in 
Chinese history. 

- W. S. A. 


Davim Pone: A critical guide to the 
Kwangtung provincial archives de- 
posited at the Public Record Office of 
London. (Harvard East Asian Mono- 
graphs, 63.) xii, 203 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: East Asian Research Center, 
Harvard University, 1975. (Distri- 
buted by Harvard University Press. 
$10.80, £6.80.) 


The publication of this Guide represents the 
eulmination of a project begun more than a 
decade ago with the support of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies. In it Dr. Pong 
has painstekingly reclassified nearly 2,000 
Chinese documents held in the Public Record 
Offiee in London which were part of the 
Kwangtung and Liang-Kwang archives seized 
d British forces in Canton during the Arrow 

ar. | 
- The documents have been divided into six 
main categories: (1) 'Opium trade and 
Opium War, 1835-1842”; (2) ‘Central and 
local administration of China, 1765-1857”; 
(3) * Foreign relations and foreign trade, 1810s- 
1857^; (4) ‘ Rebellions, secret societies, mili- 
tary organization and operation, rebellion 
(5) ‘The second 
Anglo-Chinese war, first phase, 1856-1857’ ; 
and (6) ‘Maps and illustrations’. For each 
document Pong has given the new Foreign 
Office file number, the date the document was 
written or issued (where possible), a description 
of its contents, and the former FO file number 
for the convenience of researchers who used 
the materials before they were reclassified. 
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Also included are a brief but informative 
introduction, a select bibliography, a con- 
cordance of the old and new FO file numbers, 
and g glossary-index with Chinese characters. 

As Professor Frederic Wakeman, Jr., notes 
in his foreword, the task of reclassifying these 
materials and preparing the Guide was ‘ far 
beyond the grasp of all but the most able 
Ch‘ing historians. Fortunately, the School of 
Oriental and African Studies was able to find 
such a person in David Pong...’ (p. xii). As 
for the documents themselves, perhaps Pong 
is the best judge of their value: ‘It can be 
stated without exaggeration that the Kwang- 
tung Provincial Archives . . . are a magnificent 
collection of early and mid-nineteenth-century 
Ch'ing records. Thanks to the traditional 
practice of periodic destruotion of archives to 
make room for newer documents, and thanks 
to the turmoil of late Ch'ing and the chaos and 
warfare of the warlords and the Japanese 
invasion, hardly any Ch'ing local government 
document survived except in a scattered 
manner in private hands. The Kwangtung 
Provincial Archives are, therefore, uniquely 
valuable ' (p. 9). 

W. 8, ATWELL 


Werner Sasse: Das Glossar Koryó- 
pangôn im Kyerim-yusa: Studien zur 
Entschlüsselung eines chinesischen 
Glossars mittelkereanischer Wörter. 
(Veröffentlichungen des Ostasien-In- 
stituts der Ruhr-Universität Bochum, 
Bd. 18.) vii, 155 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1976. DM 26. 


Kyerim-yusa (or Chi-lin-lei-shih) ‘ Korean 
encyclopaedia ' was an early twelfth-century 
work by a member of a Chinese mission to the 
Koryó court, Sun Mu. In the sections of this 
work which have been preserved there are 
recorded in fan-ch‘ieh spellings some 350 to 360 
Korean words (Koryó-pangón). These form a 
valuable source for the study of the history of 
the Korean language, on which there 18 very 
little information of any sort before the in- 
vention of the Korean alphabet in 1446. 

This study meticulously lists all the words 
given, with variant readings, and sets out the 
problems of interpretation fully by reference 
to the phonology of Sung Chinese as evidenced 
by the Kuang-yun. While being very careful 
not to give many conclusions of his own, since 
he feels that conclusions are barely warranted 
at this stage, Dr. Sasse makes available all the 
information there is from which conclusions 
may be drawn by the less cautious. 
i W. B. 8. 


HANS-JÜRGEN ZABOROWSKI: Der Ge- 
lehrte und Staatsmann Mogún Yi Saek 
(1328-1396): Studien zu seiner Bio- 
graphie. (Veröffentlichungen des Ost- 
asiatischen Seminars der Johann- 
Wolfgang-Goethe-Universität, Frank- 
furt/Main. Reihe B: Ostasienkunde, 
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Bd. 6.) ix, 121 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1976. DM 34. 


In the last decades of the Koryó dynasty 
Mogün, Yı Saek, was a leadıng exponent in 
Korea of Sung Neo-Confucianism. He had 
begun his studies during his visit to China, 
1348-51. What he taught became the philo- 
sophical basis of the governmental system of 
the Yi dynasty, which was founded just four 
years before Mogün's death, and provided the 
lings of Korea right down to 1910. Mogün's 
refusal to transfer his allegiance to the new 
dynasty has enshrined him in the mythology 
of Korean history. 

Sadly the 15 volumes of his works which are 
thought to have contained his philosophical 
writings were lost in the great burning of the 
books of 1417. The remaining 65 volumes 
consist of 35 volumes of poetry, generally 
regarded as the best Chinese poetry written in 
Korea, and. 20 volumes of minor prose works, 
most of them occasional. 

Zaborowskrs study of the biographical in- 
formation on Yi Saek is thorough, drawing on 
offieial and private sources, both Korean and 
Chinese. One hopes that this very useful 
beginning will lead to a fuller understanding 
outside Korea of this, one of the key figures 
in Korean cultural history. 

W. E. S. 


RicHaRD TAYLOR: The drama of W. B. 
Yeats: Irish myth and the Japanese 
nó. xii, 247 pp. New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1976. 
$15, £6.50. 


Yeats’s dissatisfaction with the dramatic 
conventions of his tıme led him to experi- 
ments with the content and form of his own 
plays, in the course of which he developed an 
interest in the nō theatre of Japan. This 
resulted in his writing of four plays for dancers, 
each of which was based on a Japanese 
original, and in attempts at comic pieces in 
the style of the kyôgen interludes traditionally 
given between nō plays. This influence of the 
classical drama of Japan on one of the greatest 
of modern Western playwrights has given rise 
to wide general interest in Japan and must 
have been the subject of more graduation 
theses there than any other single topic. 

There has also been much research and 
writing on the same subject by Japanese 
scholars of English literature, but the present 
work is outstanding in the field. It deals with 
all the plays of Yeats by grouping them mto 
three periods, but the central part of the book 
examines the relationship between his work and 
the nó theatre with such a knowledge and 
understanding of both sides that it is certain 
to be welcomed as a valuable contribution to 
comparative literary studies in Japan as 
elsewhere. 

: Most of what Yeats learned about nō came 
from the notes and other writings of Fenollosa 
from which Ezra Pound produced the very 
uneven but important book ‘ Nok’ or accom- 
plishment. The author therefore devotes two 
of his five chapters to Fenollosa and Pound 
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and to the world of no, before going on to 
discuss in a third the plays for dancers them- 
selves. Although there are some lapses in the 
treatment of Japanese words and names, he 
has à sound and sympathetic ‘understanding 
of the aims, conventions, and general back- 
ground of the classical theatre of Japan. As a 
result, his book 1s a fascinating and skilful 
study of cross-cultural influence, which has 
been brought full circle by the appearance of 
a Japanese version of At the Hawk's Well in 
the nó repertoire. 
P. Q. O'NEILL 


Davi» KonNHaUsER: Urban Japan: 
its foundations and growth. (The 
World’s Landscapes.) xiv, 180 pp. 
London and New York: Longman, 
1976. £5.50. 


This book belongs to a series of short 
introductory texts deahng with man's role in 
the transformation of landscapes in different 
parts of the world. Perhaps the most useful 
contribution to the series from the viewpoint 
of readers of this journal is Yi-Fu Tuan's 
stimulating account of the evolution of the 
landscape of China. The introduction and 
chapter headings of the book under review 
lead one to expect a similarly broad historical 
treatment of changes in the Japanese land- 
scape. Regrettably, however, Professor Korn- 
hauser has chosen instead to concentrate upon 
two already well-worked themes, namely the 
growth of Japanese cities and the development 
of the Japanese economy. The changing 
Japanese landseape is touched upon only 
intermittently and 18 all too often completely 
lost from view. 

The first two chapters include an outline of 
the physical geography of Japan, a brief 
examination of the main elements of recent 
population change and urbanization, and an 
account of pre-Meiji agriculture. There follows 
a summary of the growth of Japanese cities 
from Heian times to the Meiji Restoration. 
Subsequent chapters examine commerce and 
trade during the Tokugawa period, and the 
modernization of the Japanese economy after 
1868. The book conciudes with a short 
deseription of post-war industrial expansion 
and its attendant planning problems. Thus a 
vast range of topics is covered within a mere 
154 pp., and although the book is commendably 
free of important factual errors, it is hardly 
surprising that the author has frequently 
resorted to sweeping generalizations which 
mask considerable scholarly controversy. 

The chapters which examine the evolution 
of cities are disappointingly thin, and compare 
unfavourably with more informative sum- 
maries of early urbanization given by such 
authorities as Sansom, Hall, and Reischauer. 
Less than two pages are devoted to the 
establishment of Nara and Kyoto, and there is 
no detailed comparison between these capital 
cities and the T'ang dynasty capital of 
Chang‘an, which served as a model for early 
Japanese city planning. The author’s account 
of Tokugawa urbanization is rather more 
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satisfactory, but does not adequately explain 
the morphology of castle towns and fais to 
emphasize the relationships between urban 
growth and the expansion of the traditional 
`~ economy. . 

Kornhauser ıs clearly more at home m 
dealing with modern Japan, and his succinct 
description of economie development between 
1868 and 1945 forms the most successful 
chapter of the book. Here, the role of the 
state in early industrial growth receives due 
emphasis, and there is a skilful résumé of the 
fluctuating fortunes of the Japanese economy 
between 1918 and the outbreak of the Pacific 
War. The final chapters, which consider post- 
war industrialization and its consequences, 
also contain useful material and some sensible 
judgements. 

Although unsatisfactory as an analysis of 
landscape evolution, this book nevertheless 
has considerable value as an introductory 
text for studies of the geography and economic 
history of Japan at the undergraduate level. 

JOHN SARGENT 


W. G. BEAsLEY (ed.): Modern Japan: 
aspects of history, literature and. society. 
{School of Oriental and African 
Studies. Studies on Modern Asia and 
Africa, No. 11.) 296 pp. London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1975. 
£7.30. 


In April 1973 Japanologists from several 
European countries forgathered m Oxford for 
a conference which proved so successful that 
it gave birth on the last day to the European 
Association for Japanese Studies. The present 
book comprises 14 of the papers read at that 
lively meeting. Despite their division into 
* History °, ‘ Literature’, and ' Society ”, and 
despite Professor Beasley’s brave attempt in 
his introduction to weld them into some kind 
of unity by calling them all ‘problems of 
modernisation’ they remain nevertheless 
obstinately disparate. No matter; there is 
something here for everyone, though some of 
the papers are a good deal more equal than 
others. The history section ranges from an 
account of the Civil War of 1868 by Charles 
Sheldon to a description of the terrible Great 
Tokyo sir raid of 9 March 1945, in which some 
90,000 people were burnt to death. Under 
* Society ’, Mrs. Eimi Rajana rightly dismisses 
the Emperor-Substitute Theory and the 
Urban Anomis Theory as inadequate to 
account for the rise of the New Religions in 
Japan; John Sargent discusses the short- 
comings of Mr. Tanaka's Plan for remodelling 
the Japanese archipelago, whereby industrial 
pollution was to have been evenly distributed 
throughout the country; and Sepp Linhart 
shows us that nearly all accepted forms of 
‘leisure’ in modern Japan are really disguised 
forms of work. 

For me the most memorable contribution 
was Hisaski Yamanouchi’s study of alienation 
and lost identity in the work of Abe Kobo 
and Oe Kenzaburô. Yamanouchi here takes 
criticism of modern Japanese writing to a 
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new level of sensitivity ; his English prose is 

also of a distinction reached by few of th 

other contributors. : 
CARMEN BLACKER 


L. F. BRAKEL and others: Interaturen. 
Abschnitt 1, von L. F. Brakel [and 
6 others]. (Handbuch der Orientalistik. 
Dritte Abt.: Indonesien, Malaysia 
und die Philippinen unter Einschluss 
der Kap-Malaien in Südafrika. Dritter 
Bd.) [v], 337 pp. Leiden, Köln: E. J. 
Brill, 1976. Guilders 140. 


This book 1s a collection of seven articles 
by different authors about various types and 
periods of Malay, Indonesian, and Philippine 
literature, including a brief contribution on 
the literature of the Cape Malays of South 
Africa. The first article (pp. 1-40), by L. F. 
Brakel, is entitled ‘Die Volksliteraturen 
Indonesiens °’. It is broader in scope than the 
title might suggest, covering both oral and 
written literatures. The latter are described 
as resulting from foreign influences, such as 
Hinduism and Islam, but as still possessing a 
discernible native element. 'The former are 
said to continue to have an important function 
even in communities which possess a written 
literature. The second essay (pp. 41-116), by 
M. Balfas, is on ‘ Modern Indonesian literature 
in brief”. Part 1 begins with the poets of the 
1920’s, and takes us through the Bala: Pustaka 
and Pujangga Baru generations, with a brief 
look at the novels of the free press, to Armijn 
Pane. Part nu moves from Chairil Anwar, 
Idrus, and other writers of the revolution, 
through the ideological clashes of the late 
1950s and early 1960's, to the ‘ Generation of 
'66' and up to Iwan Sunatupang and Takdir 
Alisjahbana’s Grotta azzurra. The third con- 
tribution (pp. 117-86) is an essay on ' Classical 
and modern Malay literature’ by Mohd. Taib 
Osman. A relatively short first section deals 
in turn with folk narratives, epic, histories, 
Islamic literature, romances, pantun, and 
syair, Under modern literature the discussion 
begins with Abdullah, covers the early novels 
and short stories of the 1920’s and 19305, 
follows the development of poetry and prose 
fiction from 1950 to the early 1970’s, and con- 
cludes with a section on drama, including 
bangsawan. The fourth article (pp. 187-245) 
is ‘Old Javanese literature’ by J. Gonda, 
covering the literature of the pre-Islamic 
period, i.e. up to about a.p. 1500. The first 
three sections deal with the early, heavily 
Indian-influenced literature usually defined as 
Old Javanese, one section being devoted to 
religious texts, with particular emphasis on 
tutur, and another to kakawin. Two further 
sections treat of the literature, mainly in- 
digenous with regard to its themes, which 15 
often described as Middle Javanese, with 
particular reference to kidung. The fifth essay 
(pp. 246-71) is ‘ Islam and modern Indonesian 
literature* by Bahrum Rangkuti. Seeking to 
explain the rather scanty representation of 
Islamic ideas in modern Indonesian literature, 
the author blames the conservatism of most 
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Indonesian ‘ulama’ and of the religious educa- 
tion system. He then discusses the religious 
messages contained in two short stories by 
A. A. Navis, the religious problems raised in 
Amir Hamzah's poetry, and the confrontation 
between mystical Islam and Marxism described 
in Achdiat K. Mihardja’s novel Athetis. The 
sixth article (pp. 272-315) is ' Phihppine 
literature: old and new’, by B. Lumbera. 
After touching on the folk literature of the 
pre-Hispanic period, it deals with the writers 
of the Spanish colonial period, from Aquino, 
the first major writer in Tagalog, to the novels 
in Spanish written in the late nineteenth 
century. Discussion of the American period 
meludes the gradual replacement of Spanish 
by English as a literary medium, and the 
political uses of allegorical drama. The section 
on the post-war period desoribes the shift by 
nationalist writers from English into Tagalog, 
the different subject-matter of writings in the 
two languages, and the political ferment 
before martial law was imposed in 1972. The 
seventh contribution (pp. 316-21), by Hans 
Kahler, is entitled ‘Die Literatur der Kap- 
Malaien’, and deals primarily with the 
religious literature of that group. 
N. G. PHILLIPS 


M. B. Hooker: The personal laws of 
Malaysia: an introduction. (East 
Asian Historical Monographs.) xxxiv, 
276 pp. Kuala Lumpur, etc.: Oxford 
University Press, 1976. £13.75. 


This is a most important book which deserves 
& wide readership. The author's purposes are 
largely practical, to provide Malaysian lawyers 
and law students with a work of reference 
concerning their own legal systems. Hesucceeds 
in doing this, and in doing much more. This 
reviewer is not a lawyer, and it may be that 
professional students of the law will have some 
objections to Hooker’s study, although this 
seems unlikely. For readers whose interests 
are not specifically legal, this book provides a 
profound and valuable insight into the legal 
workmgs of one of the major examples of a 
multi-communal state. It raises issues of 
relevance far beyond Malaysia. Anthropolo- 
gists, political scientists, and modern historians 
will also find much thought-provoking material 
here. The author's views and arguments con- 
cerning the orang asli are of particular im- 
portance. 

The book is divided into eight chapters, 
after an introduction concerning the meaning 
and the importance of the concept of personal 
laws (those which apply to groups of people 
defined by race, religion, or both). These con- 
cern personal law and conflicts between systems 
of laws, Islamic law, Malay adat law, Dayak 
adat law, Chinese law, Hindu law, the orang 
asli, and finally an essay on ‘ personal laws 
and the nation state’. Throughout the book, 
the influences exercised upon Malaysian legal 
systems by the political superiority of English 
law in the colonial period is made clear. The 
book is not & historical study, but the legacy 
of the colonial era in the field of law is clearly 
set out. The subject as a whole is one of 
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somewhat bewildering complexity. Hooker 
guides the reader through it with knowledge- 
able ease and clarity; legal jargon never 
clouds the subject. In an appendix is found 
the text of the Law Reform (Marriage and 
Divorce) Bill of 1972. There are also an 
extensive bibliography, a detailed index, and 
tables of the cases and statutes referred to 
with page references. 

The production by Oxford University Press 
in Kuala Lumpur raises the sorta of questions 
which are now common to most of their books : 
why 1s this an ‘ East Asian Historical Mono- 
graph’; why did it apparently take two years 
to print; why above all is it so expensive ? 
The book itself is so important, however, that 
one can ignore these questions and welcome 
another important study by Hooker. 

M. O. RICKLEFS 


Lea E. Wirrrams: Southeast Asia: 
a history. xv, 299 pp. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1976. £7.50. 


This book aims to cover the whole of South- 
East Asian history, from the earliest times to 
1975. It is a rather idiosyncratic discussion of 
individuals and events, emphasizing recent 
periods and necessarily typified by super- 
ficiality. The approach is generally ‘ Europo- 
centric’. Williams is critical of Western 
imperialism and favours nationalist move- 
ments, but it 1s always the Western context 
that matters. This viewpoint leads to two 
particularly misleading statements: ‘ Con- 
sidered as a whole, the nations of Southeast 
Asia in the decades of full colonialism under- 
went processes of change that were remarkably 
alike, nearly uniform’ (p. 163), and ‘ South- 
east Asia has been twice discovered by the 
outside world’ (p. 263), by which the author 
means the West and Japan. 

There is much good sense and some good 
writing here. But there 1s also some mis- 
information, the illustrations being particu- 
larly bad. For example, the photo of * Angkor 
Wat’ on p. 10 ıs really of Ta Prohm, and the 
linguistic map on p. 19 invents a new language 
called ‘South Celebes’. Considerable con- 
fusion is caused by printing all but the first of 
the eight maps on the wrong pages. 

Who the book is intended for is difficult to 
guess, but it might be of use m secondary 
schools. Very little has been published for 
school readers, where a certain amount of 
imbalance and misinformation is perhaps 
tolerable if it is the price of readability. 

M. C, BIOKLEFS 


Ravwoxp Bovp: Étude comparative 
dans le groupe adamawa.  (Biblio- 
thèque de la SELAF, 46.) 103 pp. 
Paris: Société d'Études Linguistiques 
et Anthropologiques de France, 1974. 
The author's aim i8 to apply the principles 

of comparative linguistics to a number of 

languages generally accepted to be closely 
related, and in some cases inter-intelligible, and 
to see what results can be obtained on the basis 
of a hmited vocabulary. Using a 220-word 
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list, most of them from Swadesh’s- list, the 
study covers a dozen languages in Greenberg's 
* Adamawa group ’—some from his sub-group 6 
(including Galke and some others grouped 
together under the name ‘ Lakka ") and some 
from his sub-group 4 (including some Duru 
dialects). Besides the word lists the author 
provides phonological reconstruction of C, 
V,, and C, and of tones, first for ‘Common 
Lakka’ and then for the parent language of 
* Common Lakka and Duru’. i 

Within the limits of his data, the author’s 
methodological approach has been con- 
scientious and supplied with ample comment— 
he has for instance endeavoured to support 
plausible but uniquely attested sound-corre- 
spondences by examining the correspondences 
of parallel phonological series. In many cases, 
however, the size of the corpus was quite 
inadequate to establish any regularity for 
correspondence, and he was working without 
- prior morphophonological analysis or detailed 
morphological analysis. In consequence no 
attempt could be made to reconstruct tone for 
verbal radieals, and in the case of nominals, 
correspondences among second consonants are 
complicated by the assumption that these may 
in some cases be relics of former class affixes. 
Wrestling with limited data, he has been 
drawn to posit an overly large number of 
starred phonemes, and should remember the 
scholastic precept entia non sunt multiplicanda 
praeter necessitatem. 

i MICHAEL MANN 


‘Izz AL-DĪN ar-ÀwiN: Qaryat Kutrānj 
wa-atharuha ‘l'ilmi fr "LSudan. 
(Ma'had al-Diräsät al-Ifrīqiyya wa 
'l-Asyawiyya. Karrāsa, 9.) 140 pp., 
map. [Khartoum: Khartoum Uni- 
versity Press], 1395/1975. 


This is an enjoyable study of the village of 
Kutränj (on the Blue Nile, 36 miles from 
Khartoum) and the holy men associated with 
it. The author, who is on the staff of the 
University of Khartoum, comes from the 
family of religious teachers founded by ‘Isa b. 
Bishára, an immigrant from Medina by way of 
Egypt, who founded a religious school at 
Kutränj in the tenth/sixteenth century. 
Traditional religious centres of this kind, 
established and maintained in being by 
families of teachers, were characteristic of the 
social structure of Sudanese Islam in the Funj 
period, and were indeed the principal means of 
the spread of the religion in the region. The 
present work 1s, so far as this reviewer knows, 
the only continuous history of one such centre. 
It traces the history of Kutranj from its 
foundation through the Funj period and then 
under the various political régimes of* the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. One 
feature of later developments is the adapta- 
bility of this old-established holy family to the 
social changes imposed from without, such as 
the more formal: structure of the Islamic 
religious institution introduced by the Turco- 
Egyptian administration, and the far-reaching 
Westernization inaugurated under the Con- 
dominium. While the mosque-school at 
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Kutrànj continued in existence (two daughter- 
mosques being founded in the locality in the 
Turco-Egyptian period), members of the holy 
family entered the ranks of the official ‘ulamd’ 
as judges and teachers. While the Mahdia was 
in some respects a revolt of the traditional 
Islamic leaders against the official Islamic 
establishment of the Turkiyya— ulama' al-si? 
as the Mahdi designated its members—the 
division was never absolute, and it is fascinating 
to see in this study the personal links between 
the old and the new Islamic hierarchies. In 
addition to the abundant biographical] data 
assembled by the author, he has transcribed 
and commented on some documentary 
materials; viz. a number of ijäzas of the 
‘ulama’ of Kutranj, four elegies, and a grant of 
Immunities (1224/1809) by the ‘Abdallabi 
overlord, Nasir b. Muhammad al-Amin, to six 
landholders at the request of the holy man 
Ahmad b. ‘Isé. There is a useful genealogical 
table of the descendants of ‘Is& b. Bishara. 
Altogether, this is a work of interest and value 
out of proportion to its modest size. 
P. M. HOLT 


LEgoNzio Bano: Mezzo secolo di storia 
sudanese, 1842-1898, dall'archivio par- 
rocchiale di Khartum. (Museum Com- 
bonianum, N. 31.) 543 pp. Bologna: 
Editriee Missionaria Italiana, 1976. 
L 15,000. 


The editor of this volume has published an 
important body of archival materials —the 
extant parochial registers of the Catholic 
community in Khartoum during the Turco- 
Egyptian period. The registers, after various 
vicissitudes, are now preserved in the Com- 
bonian Archive at Rome. They fall into four 
categories, recording respectively marriages 
1842-98 (pp. 27-107), deaths 1842-98 (pp. 109- 
237), baptisms 1842-98 (pp. 239—475), and 
confirmations 1873-98 (pp. 477-95). The text 
of the registers (in a Latin which is sometimes 
dubious) is printed facing the editor's valuable 
biographical notes, which provide a storehouse 
of information for future researchers. The 
community here recorded was extraordinarily 
diverse. - Besides the  Europeans—-priests, 
consuls, government officials, traders, and 
craftsmen with their legitimate and bastard 
offspring—it comprised Sudanese of various 
southern tribes and Ethiopians, some being 
slaves or freedmen, others free converts, 
recruited for training in the service of the 
Church of Africa in accordance with the plan 
of the pioneer missionary, Daniele Comboni 
(1831-81). A sketch of the community is 
offered in a foreword by Giovanni Vantini, 
whose study of an earlier period of Christian 
history in the Sudan, The excavations at 
Faras—a contribution to the history of Christian 
Nubia, was published in the Museum Com- 
bonianum series in 1970. The editor’s intro- 
duction gives the history of the registers and 
outlines his method of work. The fruit of 
prolonged and detailed research, this volume is 
a most useful contribution to Sudanese studies. 

P. M. HOLT 
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East India Fortunes 
The British in Bengal in the Eighteenth 
Century 


P. J. Marshall 


The subject of this book is the pursuit of wealth by Englishmen 
in Bengal. It is both an investigation of the legends which have 
grown up about the eighteenth-century *Nabobs, describing how 
fortunes were made, and an examination of the role of personal 
ambition in the process of British commercial and political 
expansion as a whole. £7.75 | 


Rival Empires of Trade in the 
Orient, 1600-1800 


Holden Furber 


This is an account of European expansion in Asia during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries-the story of the rivalries 
of the East India companies and the growth of British maritime 
dominance which forged the Pax Britannica destined to keep 
Asia under European control until 1941. Illustrated £12.25 
Europe and the World in the Age of Expansion 


The End and the Beginning 
Pakistan 1969—1971 


Herbert Feldman 


‘A useful contribution, He is very readable and has a gift for 
setting out all essential facts with both brevity and clarity. It 
conveys the flavour and nuances of Pakistani politics in a 
manner and measure in which they are not available from any 
other source.” The Times of India. £4.50 


The Pathans 


Olaf Caroe 


This book, first published in 1958, is the foremost work on the 
history of the Pathans from 550 B.C. to A.D. 1937. Illustrated 
` £16.50 Oxford in Asia Historical Reprints 


The Punjaub 
Henry Steinbach 


Steinbach was a Prussian mercenary who served under Ranjeet 
Singh and his successors from about 1835 to 1851. In his book 
he gives support to the annexation of the Sikh dominions. 
£8.25 Oxford in Asia Historical Reprints 


Oxford University Press 














Catalogue of Chinese 
Greenware in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
Mary Tregear 


The collection of greenware in the Ashmolean Museum is 
unique not only in its size but also in its chronology span and 
in the range of kiln types represented. The catalogue of this 
collection will therefore be a valuable work of reference for any 
student of early Chinese stonewares. The introduction includes 
a historical survey of the production of green-glazed grey 
stoneware in China. Illustrated £25 


Chinoiserie 
Western Interpretation of Oriental Styles | 
Oliver Impey 


Chinoiserie flourished as a style of decoration in or a 
eighteenth-century Europe but its antecedents can be traced 

back for two thousand years and its influence on the design of 
textiles and ceramics has continued to the present day. This book 
provides an integrated account of the style and its place in the 
history of oriental influences on European art. Illustrated £7.95 


Indonesian Manuscripts 

in Great Britain | | 
À Catalogue of Manuscripts in Indonesian 
Languages in British Public Collections 
M. C. Ricklefs 


Although small by comparison with manuscript holdings in 
Indonesia and the Netherlands, British libraries and museums 
hold some of the oldest and most important manuscripts in : 
Indonesian languages in the world. This catalogue includes all 
manuscripts in all the languages of Indonesia (except Irian), 
Malaysia, and the Philippines, as well as Cham, found in British 
public collections. Over 1,200 manuscripts are listed and 
described. £16 London Oriental Bibliogr S 5 School OF s 
Oriental and African Studies 


Oxford University Press 
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African Kingdoms 
Lucy Mair 


This book is concerned with the creation and organization of the 
principal African kingdoms of which we have records. It traces 
the process of conquest and internal consolidation in specific 
cases, avoiding generalizations about universal processes such as 
class formation. It discusses the ritual surrounding kingship, and 
the fate of African kings under colonial rule. Illustrated £3.95 
paper covers £1.95 


The Jamaa and the church 
A Bantu Catholic Movement in Zaire 
Willy de Craemer 


The Jamaa (Swahili for ‘family’) is a charismatic, mystically 
orientated religious movement which developed within the 
Catholic Church in Zaire in the 1950s and which persists to this 
day. This book is a sociological study of the movement 
conducted by the author, in the role of participant observer, 
between 1963 and 1973. £8 Oxford Studies in African Affairs 


The Politics of South Africa 
Democracy and Racial! Diversity 


Howard Brotz 


Howard Brotz, an American sociologist, who has studied South 
African racial questions for some thirteen years, is committed to 
change, but by positive constitutional means. His analysis of the 
history of apartheid leads him to conclude that it is not integral 
to the National Party’s aims, and also that Mr. Vorster’s is the 
first Government strong enough, in electoral terms, to foster 
reforms which go beyond the rhetorical ‘blueprint solution’ of 
separate development. £5 


Sind 
A General Introduction 


H. T. Lambrick 


This first volume of the History of Sind described the 
geographical and climatic features of the country, and traces the 
influences on Sind’s history from the earliest times until the 
emergence of Pakistan in 1947. Also included is a new theory 
on the cause of the decline of the Indus civilization, put forward 
by the author who was stationed close to Mohenjodaro at the 
time of the earlier excavations. Second edition illustrated £6.25 


Oxford University Press 


Paperback edition 


The Cambridge History of Islam 


Volume 1A The Central Islamic Lands{from 
Pre-Islamic Times to the First World War 


bier ed IB The Central Islamic Lands since 
IQI 


Volume 2A The Indian Sub-Continent, 
South-East Asia, Africa and the Muslim West 


Volume 2B Islamic Society and Civilisation 


Edited by P. M. HOLT, ANN K. S. LAMBTON and 
BERNARD LEWIS 


First published in 1970, The Cambridge History of Islam is the most 
comprehensive and ambitious collaborative survey of Islamic history 

and civilisation yet to appear in English. On publication it was 
welcomed as a work useful both for reference and reading, for the 
general reader, student and specialist alike. The History has now been 
reprinted, with corrections, and for ease of handling the original two 
hard cover volumes have each been divided into two separate paperbacks. 


*.. . undoubtedly a very valuable and very much needed contribution to 
the field of Islamic studies. It is a thoroughly scholarly and often erudite 
presentation of the entire Muslim world that will be consulted by the 
specialist and non-specialist for many years to come. ` 


| The Middle East Journal 
*On the basis of length and scope, the History is the most comprehensive, 


and at the same time the most detailed study of Islam so far attempted, 
and...itis likely to remain so for at least another generation.” 


- Journal of the American Oriental Society 


Volume 1À Paperback £5.95 net 
Volume 1B Paperback £3.95 net 
Volume 2A Paperback £4.95 net 
Volume 2B Paperback £6.95 net 


Also issued in hard covers (as two volumes) ' 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Hagarism 


The Making of the Islamic World 
PATRICIA CRONE and MICHAEL COOK 


This book sets out a new theory of the origins of Islam and a novel 
analysis of the formation of Islamic civilisation. The theory of Islamic 
origins advanced in Part One i$ based on the use of contemporary non- 
Muslim sources to reconstruct a phase in the history of the religion— 
‘Hagarism’—which the Islamic tradition itself has suppressed. Parts Two 
and Three show what the development from Hagarism has meant for the 
character of Islamic civilisation. £7.50 net 


History of the Ottoman Empire 


and Modern Turkey 

Volume I: Empire of the Gazis: The Rise and 
Decline of the Ottoman Empire 1280-1808 
STANFORD J. SHAW 


The first of a two-volume History of the Ottoman Empire and Modern 
Turkey. It describes how the Ottoman Turks, a small band of nomadic 
soldiers, managed to expand their dominions from a small principality in 
north-western Anatolia into one of the great empires of fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century Europe and Africa. The book is based largely on 
Ottoman archival sources. Hard covers £12.50 net 
Paperback £4.95 net 


The Collection of the Qu'ran 
JOHN BURTON 


The most surprising feature of the Muslim traditions on the collection of 
the Qu-rän is their denial of any role in the process to Muhammad 
himself. The merit of assembling and preserving the record of the 
momentous divine revelations has been variously ascribed to some half 
dozen of the Prophet's associates or Companions, and these ascriptions 
have usually been treated as hopelessly conflicting. Dr Burton argues on 
the contrary that they are in perfect agreement: their sole function was the 


deliberate exclusion of Muhammad. September £8.50 net 
Paperback edition 

Islamic History: À New 
Interpretation 


I: AD 632-750 (AH 132) 
M. A. SHABAN 


. this careful and scholarly work is an object lesson in what can be done 
E familiar source material." The Times Literary Supplement 
Paperback £2.50 net 


. CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The Visaladevarasa 
À Restoration of the Text bxg caes ue 
JOHN D. SMITH © : | 


The object of the study is to restore to its original form the : 
Visaladevarása, a poetical work composed in Rajasthan probably in the . 
middle of fifteenth century of our era. As one of the earliest examples of 
Rajasthani vernacular literature, the poem is clearly important in itself; 

yet the form in which it appears in even the best previous edition (that of 
the late Dr Mätäprasad Gupta) is made unacceptable by the fact that it 
retains large numbers of scribal interpolations which combine to obliterate 
wholly the metre of the original. In the present work, the nature of this 
metre is deduced, and it is then employed as a grid, whose super- 
imposition on any stanza reveals the authentic text; in addition, this 
process often indicates which of the various spellings used for any given 
word is the best, and what the rhythm of the word was. 

Dr Smith has provided, in a lengthy introduction, a full critical analysis of * 
his method, and he also studies in detail the linguistic elements of the 
text. A full English translation of the reconstituted text is placed opposite 
the text, and there is a full glossary and index. £14.00 net 


CAMBRIDGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 15 


. World Conqueror and World 


Renouncer 

A Study of Buddhism and Polity in Thailand 
against a Historical Background 

S.J. TAMBIAH ~ 


The first comprehensive and authoritative work on the relationship 

between Buddhism and polity-(political organisation) in Thailand. 

‘In the presentation and analysis of... data Tambiah has provided what 

will undoubtedly and deservedly be regarded as one of the standard works ` 

on modern Thailand.’ The Times Higher Seen Supplement 
£15.00 net 


CAMBRIDGE STUDIES IN CHINESE HISTORY, TEUBRGTURE | 
AND Lord UTIONS 


Taiping Rebel 


The Deposition of Li re 
C. A. CURWEN 


Li Hsiu-ch'eng—the Loyal Prince—was the most important military . 
leader on the rebel side during the Jast years of the Taiping. Rebellion i in 
China (1851-64). Captured in June 1864 by government forces, Li 
Hsiu-ch'eng spent his final days writing a personal account of the 
Rebellion and his role in it. Dr Curwen has gone back to the full 
Deposition in undertaking this edition. The translation is completely new 
and has been exhaustively annotated with references which contain a mass 
of new material. £10.50 net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





The Matter of Araby in Medieval England 


Dorothee Metlitzki 


A study of the significance of Arabic material in medieval literature which examines the cultural 
forces of ‘ Araby’ in medieval European experience. The author considers the transmission 
of scientific and philosophical learning and Arabian culture through the courts of Sicily and Spain 
and the Crusades as well as dealing with Arabian source books and Araby in history and 
romance. 


£ 10.80 


Food in Chinese Culture 


Anthropological and Historical Perspectives 
Edited by K. C. Chang 


"China's natural resources and distinctive methods of producing, preparing and serving food 
have played an essential role throughout history in shaping Chinese culture. This study of the 
Chinese food tradition presents a unique analysis of a culture through its eating habits 


£ 14.40 


Plantation Slavery on the East Coast of Africa 
Frederick Cooper 


Drawing on European accounts, local documents and interviews with descendants of slaves 
and slaveowners, Cooper reconstructs the plantation economy and its effect on the way slaves 
worked, lived and interacted with their masters. He stresses the variations of slavery within the 
coastal region and compares it with forms of slavery in other parts of Africa and in the Americas. 


E 13-40 


Kraal and Castle 
Khoikhoi and the Founding of White South Africa 
Richard Elphick 


Using many sources, including linguistic evidence and early Dutch records, the author follows 
the decline of the Khoikhoi—popularly known as ‘ Hottentots '——from the precolonial period 
to 1720. His is the first complete and systematic account of the story. 


£12.60 


Genealogy and History in the Biblical World 


Robert R. Wilson 


The author brings modern anthropological methods to bear on the argument between those 
scholars who think they can reliably use biblical and ancient Near Eastern genealogies to 
reconstruct Israelite history and those who doubt the historiographic value of these sources. 


£13.15 


Cambodian Literary Reader and Glossary 
Cambodian English Glossary 


Franklin E. Huffinan and Im Proum 


The reader contains thirty-two selections from some of the most important works of Cambodian 

literature. The glossary combines the 4,000 or so items in this reader with the more than 6,000 

introduced in the previous two readers, Cambodian System of Writing and Beginning Reader and 

ee Cambodian Reader, making it the largest Cambodian-English glossary compiled to 
ate. 


Reader and Glossary, [15.00 
Glossary, £7.50 


Yale University Press 
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The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
Institute of Asian and African Studies 


Recent Publications: 


1. Aba ‘Abd al-Rahmän al-Sulami, Jawämi‘ Adàb al-Süfiyya and 
*Uyüb al-Nafs wa-Mudawatuha. : . 
‘Edited and annotated by Etan Kohlberg 
152 pp. Soft/Hard cover, $9.50/$11.50 . 


. Abü Najib al-Suhrawardi, Kitäb Adäb al-Muridin. 
Edited and annotated by M. Milson 
125 pp. Soft/Hard cover, $8.00/$10.00 


. Abū Bakr al-Wäsiti, Fadà'il al-Bayt al-Muqaddas. 
Edited and annotated by I. Hasson | 
140 pp. Soft/Hard cover, $9.50/$11.50 


. Studies in Memory of Gaston Wiet. 
Edited by Myriam Rosén-Ayalon 
460 pp. Hard cover, $15.00 ET | 
The book includes 28 articles on Islamic history, archaeology, art 
and literature. "E . X 


Introduction to Nepali 


T. W. CLARK 


Nepali is the official language of the Himalayan kingdom of Nepal and also the lingua 
franca of its diverse tribes. The admission of Nepal to UNO and the opening in 
Kathmandu of many foreign embassies and advisory missions have made it necessary 
for an increasing number of people to learn her language. This book is designed to 
meet their need. Every sentence it contains has been taken live from the lips of a native 
Nepali speaker, and the continuous passages were written specially by a leading Nepa- 
lese author. They reflect the colloquial language of Kathmandu, now the received 
standard of educated speech. Provision is also made for those who wish to read and 
write as well as speak Nepali. 


The author was Professor of Bengal: at the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London. He was an experienced language teacher and had been in con- 
tact with Nepali lt since 1925. He spent two lengthy periods in Kathmandu, 
where with the help of Nepalese from many walks of life he was able to collect the 
unique material this book presents. 

For its second impression the book has been revised by Mr. John Burton-Page, 
Reader in the Art and Archaeology of South Asia at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies. 

First published (by Heffers) 1963 

Second revised impression 1977 


440 pages 
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THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES OF ETHIOPIA AND THEIR 
CLASSIFICATION 


By GIDEON GOLDENBERG 


Ethiopian Semitic and comparative study 

The accumulation of knowledge concerning the Semitic languages of 
Ethiopia has reached a stage when one may wish to venture upon a systematic 
comparative investigation of this linguistic group. Such an attempt is 
R. Hetzron's Ethiopian Semitic: studies in classification,! which represents, in 
terms of genetic classification, the most detailed and penetrating comparative 
study hitherto undertaken in this field. The book is somewhat more ambitious 
than its subtitle would suggest; in fact it offers a fairly comprehensive 
exposition, well reasoned and carefully elaborated, of a new classification of 
the Ethiopian Semitic languages. And, as already argued a century ago, ‘in 
the field of cognate languages, classification is but a “ modification " of the 
history of a language °, since ‘eo ipso the history of language turns into a 
genetic classification ’,* or, as postulated in a more recent study, ' the establish- 
ment of valid hypotheses concerning genetic relationships among languages is 
a necessary prelimmary to the systematic reconstruction of their historical 
development’. The Ethiopian language area is sometimes mentioned as 
especially convenient for the comparativist. Indeed, * the field is inexhaustible 
and exceptionally fascinating ’, as it comprises a rich variety of languages, 
dialects and ‘ sub-dialects’, Semitic and non-Semitic, spoken side by side in 
adjacent regions and at various substrata. However, such a linguistic situation 
is not necessarily favourable for applying the genealogical-comparative method, 
especially as regards interrelations between close, and rather fragmented, 
dialects. * 


Names of languages, regions, and tribes 

A further, and more specific, difficulty in the present comparative investiga- 
tion of the Ethiopian languages derives from the fact that, in spite of the 
great progress made, many of the tongues involved are insufficiently known. 
For several of them, even some basic facts are not yet established. In the 
absence of a linguistic survey of Ethiopia (or of any part of it), names of tribes, 
regions, and administrative divisions are confusingly used for identifymg 
dialects, and often enough it is not at all clear which dialect and what speech- 
area are actually meant. This confusion, especially with regard to the southern 
dialects, is inevitably reflected in Hetzron’s book: Buttajjira, for example, is 
said (p. xii) to be ‘ a Soddo town in a Mäsqan area”. Since Buttajjira is not in 
the Soddo district (wäräda), its description as ‘ a Soddo town °’ probably means 


1 Robert Hetzron: Ethiopian Semitic: studies in classification. (Journal of Semitic Studies. 
Monograph No. 2.) xii, 145 pp. Manchester: Manchester University Press, [1972]. For reference 
list, see pp. 500-7. 

2 Baudouin de Courtenay, Izbrannye trudy po obshchemu yazykoznaniyu, Moscow, 1963, 1, 


1. 

3J. H. Greenberg, Essays in linguistics, Chicago, 1963, 35. This statement reflects the 
view similarly expressed by Meillet: * La détermination de la famille à laquelle appartient une 
langue est une donnée indispensable à fixer pour faire l'histoire de cette langue’ (A. Meillet, 
Linguistique historique et linguistique générale, x, 101). 

4 * La définition de la parenté de langues ne s'applique done qu'à de grands groupes, nette- 
ment distincts les uns des autres, non à des parlers distingués par de simples nuances ’ (A. Meillet, 
Linguistique historique et linguistique générale, 1, 88). 
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that it is inhabited by * Soddo ' (i.e. Kostane) speakers.5 But as it is the capital 
town of the Másqan district, the reader may not be certain as to the exact 
meaning of the phrase ‘in a Másqan area’, which seems actually to suggest 
that the town is a ‘Soddo’ enclave in a ‘ Mäsqan '-speaking area. The con- 
fusion is greater when the author presents one of his informants as ‘a man 
who declared himself to be Mäsqan, while he spoke an East Gurage dialect 
(Hnnäqor) ' (p. 3, cf. p. 5); the man is undoubtedly Másqan in some sense 
if he says so, even if it confuses the linguist's previous classifications. Other 
similar statements made by Hetzron (pp. 3-4) are that ‘ d’Abbadie’s “ Muxer ” 
published by Cohen ... is ... linguistically more Soddo than Muxer ', that 
Mondon-Vidailhet’s * Üäxa * is not axa and that his * Gogot is Másqan and 
different from ‘ our Gogot’ (which is ‘ true Gogot’), while at the same time 
everybody knows that Drewes's ‘ Gogot' is something else.f 

Dobbi is said (p. 6) to be ‘ the Soddo name’ for the speakers of Gogot (while 
my ‘Soddo’ informants would not regard Dobbi and Goggot communities as 
identical, cf. OS, xvir, 1969, 63); Leslau's Hndágán is Hetzron's Enàr (pp. 4, 
76). Somewhat infelicitous is also the statement (p. 5) that Solti is the ‘ Amharic 
name for the native solte .? 

A note may here be added concerning the supposed Tigrean origin of the 
Gurage (see pp. 7, 126). I should prefer to leave it to the historian to decide 
whether the ‘ Northern? reminiscences among the Gurage may be considered 
as reflecting a relevant historical fact or are to be regarded as merely fictitious ; 
also, whether the tradition of Gura‘® as the ancient home of the Gurage is an 
authentic record or an aetiological story. In any case the etymology of the 
name Gurage (cf. p. 7) is not very likely to provide the solution for the problem 
of the origin of the Gurage tribes.” The Tigrean, or any other supposed ongin 
of the Gurage, cannot be proved by linguistic considerations, but neither can 
it ' be disproved by linguistic criteria’ (pp. 7, 126), just as the Turkic origin 
of the Bulgars is not disproved by the Slavic affiliation of the Bulgarian 
language. 


5 On the right designation of this speech-community see OS, xvir, 1968, (pub.) 1969, 61-2 ; 
L. Ricci in Orientalia, xxx1x, 1, 1970, 196-201. 

6 For information about the ‘ Eastern Gurage °’ tribes which constitute the ‘Seven Houses 
of Gogot’, see A. J. Drewes, BOr., xvit, 1-2, 1960, 6b. 

? One will find Salti in Afevork, Monilsk, 41, AMQ, 885a, 16, or Baeteman, 159a, 22, but 
Salte in KBT, 191a, 8, 463b, 38 and Baeteman, 1026b, 6. See also M. Cohen, Études d'éthiopien 
méridional, 84-5, for the vocalic variation e/t in Gurage names. 

8 Q'rá* rather than G"r'a is the usual form of the place-name in question; see e.g. Kolmodin, 
Traditions de Tsazzega et Hazzega, x, passim, esp. p. 163 ($183); Takla-Sadoq Mak*riya, Yä- 
Ityopia tarik, 1v, fourth ed., 49b, 24, 50b, 21; AMQ, 303b, 16, 314a, 28. Another form of the 
same name is Grá', see Littmann, Publications of the Princeton Expedition to Abyssinia, 1, 196, 17 
(8103, 14). Cf. also JA, viri? Sér., XIV, sept.—oct. 1889, p. 320, n. 4, for Gura‘ in the chronicle of 
'Amdà-Seyon. 

? Conti Rossini was not at his best when eonjeoturing (see his Storia d'Etiopia, 283) a 
Tigrean origin of the Gurage. His rather impressionistic opinion reposes on vague ideas of 
linguistic relationship between Harari and Tigrinya, Gurage being regarded as ‘ una derivazione 
diretta dall'antica lingua semitica del paese ’, with special affinity to Harari. He also pronounced 
himself (without mentioning his sources) in favour of the interpretation of Gurage as land (ge) 
of [the people of] Gura'. However, according to the indigenous tradition (for which see also 
KBT, 1204b, AMQ, 303b) the emigration from Gura‘ took place at the time of Emperor ‘Amda- 
Sayon (fourteenth century; see Áliqa Tayyä, Yd-Ityopia hozb tarik, ch. 19) or even later, in 
Ase Yoshaq's day (see Aläqa Lümma, Mäshafä tozzola, 167), while in the chronicles of ‘Amda- 
Sayon 12 governors of Gragi (or Grage) are already mentioned as allies of the king of Adal 
(J. Perruchon, ‘ Histoire des guerres d''Amda Syon ', JA, vie Sér., x1v, sept.—oct. 1889, 321, 18). 
M. Cohen (Études d'éthiopien méridional, 85) has suggested that the angdrage [var. angürahe] in 
one of the Old Amharic poems in praise of Ase Yosbaq (I. Guidi, * Le canzoni geez-amarifia in 
onore di re Abissini ', no. II, 1. 64, REAL, v, 1889, 56; cf. Littmann in RSO, xx, 3, 1943, 478) 
refers ‘ sans doute' to the Gurage. Phillip LeBel’s * Oral tradition[al] and chronicles on Guragé 
immigration ', JES, xu, 2, 1974, 95-106, surprisingly does not contain any relevant information. 
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1 
Phonetic problems 

À fault still common in comparative linguistic studies is the failure to make 
the necessary clear distinction between material inheritance displaying genetic 
relationship and structural analogy showing typological affinity. Specially 
common is the erroneous involvement of phonetic similarities in genealogical 
comparative considerations, in spite of the already-known fact that ‘the 
boundaries between different phonological features ‘often do not coincide with 
the boundaries between languages or language families ’.1° Hetzron’s care for 
accuracy of method in these respects is one of the excellences of his Studies in 
classification. His warning that ‘ a special precaution ought to be taken against 
using synchronical phonetic criteria in dividing languages’ (p. 11) is still worth 
being repeated.!! A good example adduced by Hetzron (p. 12) for the useless- 
ness of isophones in genetic classification is the boundary, which crosses 
Amharic, between the area where ancient s has survived and the area where the 
sound change s > í has taken place.!? However, H.'s note (p. 12) about a 
‘revival’ in Gafat of a s that reflects a primitive ¢, in sábbà ‘suck’ (Go'oz 
täbäwä), a fact he considers to be connected somehow with the Southern Agaw 
substratum, is ill-founded.!? The evidence being of questionable value, any 
mention of a 'revival' of s had better be omitted. It would otherwise be 
necessary to refer also to other sporadic parallels such as Tigrinya s : Ge'ez ¢ in 
Tnya. gässin : G qättin ‘thin’ (see Coulbeaux-Sehreiber, Dictionnaire de la 
langue tigraï, 365, 370) and Tigrinya t: Go‘ez ş as in Tnya. fonsi: G sons 
‘pregnancy ' (cf. C. Conti Rossini, Proverbi tradizioni e canzoni tigrine, 21). 

In some other cases, greater care with positing phonetic correspondences 
could have saved the author from many a loose statement implying ad hoc 
sound laws. Thus in footnote 59 (p. 135) Hetzron mentions, rather off-hand, 
‘Gunnin-Gurage ' [H.'s term for the Cäxa and Hnnämor dialect groups] ndn-, 
nàr- ' there is’, ° which is a development of the root *nwr °. M. Cohen’s erroneous 
etymology (Etudes d'éthiopien méridional, 150), connecting the Cäxa nara with 
the root nbr has long been abandoned, but Cohen was careful to keep Muxor 
nano apart from nbr, because Muxer n regularly reflects primitive n. In fact, 
H. is right in connecting Muxor etc. nän- with Üäxa etc. nür-, since primitive 
post-vocalie n is preserved in Muxer etc. but has become r in Caixa etc. 
(ef. Polotsky in JAOS, xxix, 1, 1949, 41b = Collected papers, 582b), but the 
connexion nän-, när- with “nwr is out of the question, as it would imply a 
non-existent sound change r > n in Muxer-Goggot. Besides, in Cäxa it must 
have been noré (with an -6-). 

In the chapter dealing with the independent pronouns of the 3rd persons 


1? Roman Jakobson, ‘ Phoneme and phonology ’ (1932), reprinted in R. J., Selected writings, 1, 
's-Gravenhage, 1962, 232. 

11 See, e.g., some of Petrá&ek's recent works, like ‘Die Grenzen des Semitohamitischen : 
er ar E und semitohamitische Sprachen in phonologischer Hinsicht’, Ar. Or., XL, 

, 1972, 6-50. 

12 For the regular and generalized substitution of s by ¢ in dialectal Amharic, see JES, XI, 
2, 1973, 126 (§1.9). For the whole problem cf. S. Streleyn, ' Le passage s > ¢ en amharique 
comme objet d'études synchroniques et diachroniques °’, RO, XXXI, 2, 1968, 127-34. 

13 W. Leslau has noted (Étude descr. et comp. du gafat, 6) the correspondence Gafat s: North 
Eth. ¢ in sdbbd ‘ sack’, which has ¢ in Go'oz, Tigre, and Tigrinya, and in gasá ‘ gnaw’, which he 
connected with ‘ Tigre gähata ^. The latter etymology (rightly disregarded by Hetzron) appears 
to be a mistake, as Gafat gasä corresponds clearly to Tigrinya gähasä/gähasà * gnaw * (cf. Leslau, 
Etymol. dict. of Harari, 70b) and seemingly to Tigre gahasa/gahasa * gape’, and not to a Northern 
root in f. sdbbd, which was recorded by Leslau in 1947, when Gafat was nearly extinct, giving 
way to Amhario, is still tGbbá in the Gafat Song of Solomon, which was written down when the 
language was yet alive (fofáb'": ‘ that you suck ", Cant. viii, 1, col. 13, 1. 14) ; besides, tobvd/towwá 
* breast’ has consistently had its #, and primitive ¢ is elsewhere f in Gafat. 
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(§ G.1, p. 20) the Go‘ez -'atu in wa’atu ‘he’ is considered to be directly related 
to hotu as represented in Tigre. Whether this assumption is right or wrong, 
the fact that Go‘ez has ? where Tigre has ^ should not have been presented in 
terms of historical phonetics (‘ the Gofoz change h — ? ”), unless some regular 
sound change k > ? in Ge'ez can rightly be claimed. 

It is also quite impossible to disentangle the perplexities of the relationship 
between p and k” in certain morphemes. In spite of the fact that some phonetic 
relationship might exist between these sounds, the allusion, ‘ phonetically 
speaking ’, to a ‘ substitution p — k')’ or an ‘alternation p ~ k”’, which is 
said to be ‘ plausible and well attested elsewhere’ (pp. 70, 74), may be mis- 
leading when made in terms of historical phonetics, especially as it comes 
between two otherwise similar varieties of Cáxa. To such a supposed sound 
change (which reminds one—though in the reverse direction—of the Greek 
ke > p shift) one might also wish to refer the p > q‘”) in the pronunciation of 
the name of the ‘ thirteenth month’ yag”’me(n) (so in learned pronunciation), 
which has actually become q"agme(n) in Kostanañňa (Soddo-Gurage), Amharic, 4 
and Tigrinya ;15 cf. also gagmen, attested in Tigre.1* But it is clear that from 
an isolated case like this no phonetic law can be inferred, especially as the 
variant pronunciations cross all linguistic borders.’ 

Another difficult problem is the relation between s/f and d, for which 
Hetzron has devised a sound law that involves Proto-Ethiopic phonological 
considerations. According to this law primitive d (= 8, ,,2),!5 which usually 
merged with s and ultimately (in most of the Southern languages) with 1, is 
treated separately in Northern and Western Gurage.!? Here d would become d 
in roots which also have q or d, while in other roots d would become s > ¢ (or, 
palatalized, č) as elsewhere.2° This d — d change was first suggested in 
R. Hetzron and Habte Maryam Marcos, ' Des traits pertinents superposés en 
ennemor ’, J ES, 1v, 1, 1966, p. 19, n. 6, based on the following correspondences : 
(1) *ggvn ‘enclose, hide’—Go‘oz ság"ünd?! / Amharic (dágg"ünà / Caxa 
täqärä- / Annämor dd?d;a ; (2) d m d ‘ yoke, link together '—G sámádà / Amh. 
sümmüdà,?* timmada / Č and Hnnäm. damada(-); (3) ‘ d d ‘ mow ’"—G ‘asada / 
Amh. agéada / Č and Hnnäm. adádà(-) ; (4) d hq‘ laugh '—Gafat saga / Northern 
and Western Gurage dagä ete. (while all other Ethiopian languages have 
forms deriving from the parallel root $ A q). In the present Studies in classifica- 
tion (§ J.1, p. 37) the suggested d > d change (interpreted phonetically as a 
‘ deglottalization of d") is mentioned just in connexion with the forms of the 
verb ‘laugh’: Hetzron regards the distribution of the roots d A q and $ h q as 

M See Isenberg, Dict., 1, 187; Praetorius, AS, 58; Guidi, Vocab., 297; M. Cohen, Traité, 
32; MSG, 905a. 

15 See Praetorius, Gramm. der Tigriñasprache, 94; Abba Yohannas, MOTA, 361 (q"ag'"men). 

16 Littmann—Hofner, Wôrterbuch der Tigré-Sprache, 248a. 

1? The correspondence in Cushitic between &” and b was also considered by Cerulli in relation 
to the etymological connexions of Harari faba ‘ voice, sound’ with Cush. *A/dik" eto.; see 
Cerulli, La lingua e la storia di Harar, 274. For a supposed g”:6 relation, cf. Leslau, Étude 
descriptive et comparative du gafat, 197, s.v. danbbdsa. 

18 The symbol d serves here for transcribing the Proto-Semitic phoneme, and its descendants 
where still distinct, dina of phonetic value. : 

19 According to Hetzron's classification; namely all Gurage dialects except Solte-Wülüne- 
WHnnáqor and Zway. 

30 For the latter, ordinary, development cf., e.g. ‘¢ ‘ (tree,) wood '— Go'az ‘as (Tnya. 'ensdyt?) / 
Amb. ongät / Güxa äčä, d b t ‘ grasp —Q sabdta / Amh. tábbátd / Č tábüta-; w d ? ‘go ont — 
g A / Amh. wässa, waita / Č wáfa-; d h y * sun '—G. säkay / Amh. s(äk)ay, t(ähjay (taytu) / 

21 In the transcriptions of Ga'oz no distinction is made here between A and Ø; both are 
represented by s. fi and w are likewise transcribed s. 

*? Luke v, 9 (Platt). 
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forming 'one of the interesting isoglosses' supporting his subdivision of 
* South Ethiopic ’ into (1) ‘ Transversal South Ethiopie and (2) * Outer South 
Ethiopie ',?3 TSE (like * North Ethiopic’) having for ‘laugh’ forms derived 
from $ Aq (e.g. Modern Amharic and East Gurage saqd, Harari sehaqa), while 
OSE has forms which come from d Aq. The actual OSE forms are, as already 
mentioned, sagä in Gafat and dagä etc. in Northern and Western Gurage, and 
the supposed change of d to d is adduced to explain why sagé belongs together 
with dagä, both in contrast with sagä etc. The assumption of a phonetic 
change *d > d in Gurage takes the distinction between oldest Go‘oz (and 
Proto-Semitic) d and s deep into ‘South Ethiopic’, contrary to the hitherto 
common belief that one of the ‘ traits communs dans l'évolution des langues 
éthiopiennes ' was the complete merging of d in s.** In reality, however, the 
evidence offered in support of this hypothesis 1s 1ncomplete, as there exist some 
other relevant facts which ought to be considered. (1) There is also a corre- 
spondence between s/{(/#) and Northern + Western Gurage d in other words, the 
etymology of which is uncertain: ' Hair’ is attested in the Ethiopian languages 
in the forms sdg’r/tdg’r or sagdra/tagdr/tagdr,?> the latter being dogär in 
Gurage dialects (‘ Western Gurage ’ + Goggot and Muxer); cf. Enrico Cerulli, 
La lingua e la storia dt Harar, 243, for the Cushitic parallels. ‘ Calf’, too, has 
s/t alternating with d in the vicinity of g (or rather labialized g” or palatalized 9) : 
Amh. sajja/tajja,?® Harari tija, Gafat sdg’d, Kost. (Soddo-Gurage) lag, as 
against the other OSE dàgg(/dàk). For s/t — g:d — g see also Leslau, Étude 
descr. et compar. du gafat, 234, under sdg’d ‘ calf’, siggà ' uphill’, sogära ‘ hair ". 
So also in the words for ‘ hydromel ’ which correspond to the Amharic $à5/1à5 : 
* Gunnün-Gurage ' dialects (see H.'s p. 1) have mostly forms in d- (dàg'à ete.) 
[Galla dädi; Qemant and Qwara däž (C. Conti Rossini, La langue des 
Kemant, 184, 17)]. Another example for the alternation s/t/ó with d is in 
the ‘Southern’ term for ‘moon’, which appears as sdrdga in Gafat and as 
éäräga in Amharic, Argobba, and Harari. Most of the Gurage dialects have 
forms in {- from the same etymon, e.g. Zway targa, Cäxa tànaqa (see Leslau, 
Étude descr. et comp. du gafat, 237, idem, Etymological dictionary of Harari, 52a), 
but the corresponding words in Kost., Hnnämor, and Hndägäñ are in d-, 
e.g. Kost. dárraqa, Hnnämor dana?a (see ibid.). Cushitic parallels are supposedly 
Qwara zärka, Bedja terig (Cerulli, La lingua e la storia di Harar, 243). Most 
‘Gunnän-Gurage” dialects have also madad corresponding to the majad 
* griddle" of the other SE languages (see Leslau, Etym. dict. of Harari, 115b) ; 
cf. Galla mitata (P. Gaetano Da Thiene, Dizionario della lingua galla, 246). 
I am not certain about the genuineness of the form mas‘ad, which appears in 
the Ge‘ez and Amharic dictionaries of Düssta Täklä-Wäld (MSG, 763b, 7; 
AMQ, 542b, 12) purporting to represent the primitive etymon. In the Late 
Go'oz ' Traité de thérapeutique ' it is attested as mosad (S. Streleyn, Médecine 
et plantes d’ Ethiopie, 1, 514b, 4); in the Go'ez dictionary (MSG, ibid.) mas‘ad 
23 (1) TSE: Amharic-Argobba; Harari, Zway with Selte-Waláne-tnnaqor. 
(2) OSE: Gafat and all the rest of Gurage. 

24 M. Cohen, Études d’éthiopien méridional, 10. The information offered there (n. 1) in the 
name of Abba Jérôme concerning a different treatment of primitive d in the Tigrinya of Akkala 
Guzay (s being preserved while *d > £) is not supported by Leslau's texts in that dialect 
(W. Leslau, Documents tigrigna, 159-378), which have ‘onsäyir * wood * (200, 2, 333, 6), sähay 
‘sun ’ (195, 10), and forms of ‘asddd * mow ° (190, 3.4), hasánd ‘ cohabit’ (186, 8), wás'á ' go out’ 
(172, 9), etc. Cf. Ullendorff, The Semitic languages of Ethiopia: a comparative phonology, 
M2 'the semantic developments which also involve differentiation between ' cheveux °’ (Amh. 
lágur, expressed in Gurage through words meaning ‘ head ") and ‘ poils ' (Amh. ¢agdr, Gur. togár, 
dogär) need not be discussed here in detail; cf. Leslau in Language, xxvim, 1, 1952, 81. 

26 Compare Amharic taggdt * milch cow ’. 
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is admitted to be Amharic. (2) ‘ Vulgar’ Amharic variants in d for ¢ are 
reported to exist in several cases, like čäbbodä for éübbüfà ‘ grasp ’,?” laddafa 
besides läftäfä ' plaster, smear, impute ’,*® m”addadé alongside of m"attàtà 
‘scratch, scrape, tear out’, dáddàrà for tättärä ‘be hard, stiff ^,?9 dällämä for 
talláàmà / ¢dllémd,®° and some other words.?! If changes of ¢/d are found in 
words where the ¢ is not related to Proto-Semitic d, and if the same variation 
is also found within the Cushitic group, no N + W Gurage sound change like 
*d > d can be established. If the change is of ¢ to d, and motivated by some 
other consonant present in the same word, at least g" should be added to 
q and d as equally effective. Whatever the relation between ¢ and d may be, 
its accurate presentation by isoglosses is hardly possible.?? 

In discussing (§ U.3, pp. 101—5) the origin of the Western Gurage ‘ é-converb ? 
(Le. gerund in -ytà), Hetzron presents some general phonetic rules in a form 
that would befit his historical assumptions. The form in question can be 
described as comprising the jussive base + -yi&?? inflected as a perfect, and 
H. endeavours to connect it historically with the Ge‘ez, Tigrinya, Amharic, and 
Argobba gerund forms. His reconstruction of the history of the Ethiopian 
gerund seems to be motivated by some phonetic associations: the palatal 
element in the Western Gurage forms reminds one of the + in the Go‘oz and 
Tigrinya gerunds, the ¢ is regarded by H. as ‘ perhaps identical in origin ’ with 
the d of the Argobba gerund,** and the à is considered identical with the 
accusative ending which marks the Go'oz gerund, and also survives in Amharic. 
To illustrate his idea Hetzron uses the verb kätäfä ‘ hash’ in Hnnämor, whose 
gerund is kətiftä; the gerund gräëtä, from gänäzä ‘ become old’, is adduced 
to represent an additional stage of development. 


l. *kätif- *gàriz- ‘original form’ of the Ethiopian ‘ ancient 
unique Converb form ’ 

2. *kaütf-tü- — *güriz-tà- |‘ when the suffix -td- was added ' 

3. kohftü- *geriztà- vowel reduction à >a in the third syllable 
before the inflexional ending 

4. kotiftä- g(aáztü- “since this new reduced stem *sabirtd [phase 3] 
showed similarity to the feminine imperative 
derived from the Jussive stem, the whole 
formation of the ¢-converb was reorganized 
according to the Jussive ’ (p. 104) 


27 < gäbbodä ya-balagär, ¢abbdjd yá-kütüma', AMQ, 597a, 14-15; cf. AAMQ, 179a, 27. 

28 This verb is an exact semantic equivalent of Akkadian, Hebrew, Aramaic, and Arabic 
ipl. Dassta Taklä-Wäld, AMQ, 710a, 19-21, connects it etymologically with a Tigre lagfa and 
notes that ‘ balagár lajtdfa bümelát fanta läddäfä yalall ’. 

29 KBT, 1114-15; AMQ, 344a; AAMQ, 62a, 28, 63a, 28. 

30 KET, 1008-69; AMQ, 354; AAMQ, 27b, 24. 

31 Compare also alaggatd and tdlaggddd, tänäbbüzä and dänäbbäzà, tänäggosä and dänüggosä. 

32 With regard to some inconsistency of the change f-d see above concerning © tägärä- / 
"nnümor dÆ Arä as against Ó = Hnnäm. dämädä- etc.; © fänäqä- / Amh. dárrügá ‘ be dry’: 
compare also the variant forms within the Amharic. The d in mardggad, which had been explained 
by Kidand-Wald Kofle as changed from @ ‘ because in Arabic B is pronounced d’ (MSG, 823a, 
38-43), rather reflects the Amharic r g d, whose etymological connexion with Amh.rgs/rgtis 
not quite certain. 

33 The outward appearance of the jussive base -+ -yid is identical with that of imperative 
fem. sg. + 43; cf. Polotsky, BSL, XXXIX, 2, 1938, p. 169 (= Collected papers, 509), n. 3, and 
Notes on Gurage grammar, 45 (== Coll. pap., 560). 

34 The d (< t) in the stem of the Argobba gerand sdbrod(a)- has been recognized by Leslau 
in his ‘ Preliminary description of Argobba’, Annales d’ Ethiopie, tx, 1959, 263, as identical 
etymologically with the ¢ in the gerunds of the Amharic tertiae infirmae, which is extended in 
Axgobba to all gerunds; cf. Hetzron, 101. : 


ch 
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This reconstruction is the reversal of the descriptive order of presentation, 
which is 

(1) Jussive base -+ -ytà- : *kotáf-ytà-, *gordz-ytà- 

(2) y absorbed in the preceding base in pursuance of the general rules of 

palatalhzation: katiftd-, g(a)rédd-. 

Hetzron’s hypothesis reposes, to a great extent, on the reduction à > 2 in the 
first syllable, which, according to his assumption, has given the gerunds of 
some verbs a form similar to the 2nd fem. sg. imperative, without which the 
final ‘reorganization’ of the gerund formation (phase 4) would not have 
taken place. H. presents the supposed à > ə change in gerunds as a phonetic 
process conditioned by the position of the vowel à in the antepenult before the 
personal endings. To adduce further evidence of this change he refers to the 
quadriradical perfect bases in Gurage like mosükkür- ‘ testify ’ which he regards 
as reduced, ‘ following the same prosodic principles ’, from a primitive mäsäkkär- 
(still in Amharic and Argobba). In fact, a phonetically-conditioned à > a 
reduction seems very doubtful here, as there are numerous verb-forms with 
no such reduction; cf. quadriradical forms like Kost. 3rd pl. fem. jussive 
yämäskarma, pl. imperatives of the T-1 stem like Kast. tàmàsgánom ; bases of 
the triradical perfects of the T-stems like Kost. täkäffäl-, taqibbal-, tagabbaz-, 
Č täzänäf-, etc., when not preceded by the relative morphemes (the corre- 
sponding relative forms are yd-tkaffal-, yà-tzünàf-). The difference in the initial 
vowel between Kast. násünbot (Lst sg. jussive) and nosánbot (Ist pl. jussive) is 
not conditioned phonetically. The following synopsis 


quadrirad. trirad. T-stem 
independent sandbbat- täkäffat- 
relative yd-snabbat- yà-tkàffal- 


shows that while there may be phonetic reason to the alternation between the 
independent and relative forms, no ‘ prosodic principle’ can account for the 
difference between the quadriconsonantal bases SNBT and TKEL. The 
formation of the Gurage quadriradical verbs is to be discussed separately. 
Now, if the phonetic explanation for the supposed change of a *kätiftä into 
kotiftä does not hold true, then no gerund-form could phonetically become 
jussive-like, which process has motivated, according to Hetzron's hypothesis, 
the formation of Western Gurage (y)td-gerunds. There remain the great 
differences between (a) the Go‘oz-Tigrinya-Amharic-Argobba gerunds and 
(b) the Western Gurage ' t-converb ’. 


(a) (b) 
bases typical of the gerund identical with those of the 
jussive 
inflexional suffixes originally possessive identical with those of the 
perfect 
One may add | 


palatal element base-internal or omitted originally following the last 
radical, transferable and/ 
or absorbed in accordance 
with the general rules of 
regressive palatalization 95 


35 SE palatalization is always regressive. Even in Amharic mist/maët there is no progressive 
palatalization, pace Cohen, Traité, 50 (810); whether coming from bo'osit (AS, 14, 80 §55b, 
164 $128c and n. 2; Vocab., 19) or connected with Gurage moss ‘ husband ' (Cohen, Études, 388), 
the palatal element in the Amhario word seems to belong originally to the position immediately 
before the final -t. Instances like the loan-word aigara/sijara/sojara would be better ignored. 


= 
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Of course, one cannot prove decisively the impossibility of some remote 
connexion between (a) and (b), but in no way will the evidence for such con- 
nexion be found by improvising ad hoc phonetic changes. 


À typical feature of Western Gurage dialects is ' Internal Labialization ' 
with morphemic status.?9 Hetzron’s great achievement in unravelling the 
process of ‘ Internal Labialization ' (IL), which also involves ‘ End-Palataliza- 
tion’ (EP), is not fully reflected in his book. The phenomenon has been 
discussed in detail in H.'s special article (written after the book but published 
before it) ‘Internal labialization in the ét-group of Outer South-Ethiopic ’, 
J AOS, xor, 2, 1971, 192-207, where IL is examined (with its implications) in 
the impersonal, in the ‘light’ object and l-mediate suffixes of the 3rd m. sg., 
in the inflexional endings of the 3rd m. and f. pl., and in the infinitive. The 
formation of the impersonal has long been recognized by Polotsky (BSL, 
XXXIX, 2, 1938, 163 [= Collected papers, 503], Notes on Gurage grammar, 19, 25 
[= Coll. pap., 534, 6401), as based on the primitive 3rd m. pl. verb-forms in -& 
(plus ‘ heavy’ object / mediate suffixes); it is this -@ that is reflected in the 
internal labialization of the impersonal. The other feature characterizing the 
impersonal, namely the palatalization of the last consonant of the root (when 
palatalizable), was considered by Polotsky (BSL, xxxix, 2, 1938, 164 [= Coll. 
pap., 504]) and by Leslau ( The impersonal in Chaha ’, 1153) to be originally 
motivated by the palatal element in the (heavy) object suffixes of the 3rd 
persons (-y, -ya, -yo, -yàma), and then generalized for all other persons. Hetzron 
(in the above-mentioned article) suggests another explanation of the ' End- 
Palatalization' (EP), regarding the ‘ palatality’ at the end of the root as 
reflecting the labiality of what remained from the original formative -&, which 
became palatal under the dissimilatory pressure of the Internal Labialization 
(IL): (1) *haffátü- — (2) *haffeats- — (8) *haffeat'- > haff"dé-.27 In phase (2), 
the final u, too, which according to H. had lost its length, can be regarded as 
possibly diphthongized, appearing in fact in the form of an ‘appendice 
labial ',?? as actually happens in a strongly-diphthongizing Amharic dialect (to 
distinguish from smoothing dialects) like that of Manz, where säbbäru ' they 
broke’ is reported to be pronounced as sdébbdrwa (or rather sábbür" with an 
audible release); see Hailu Fulass and Fisseha Sisay. ‘ The dialect of Manz ', 
in Habte Mariam Marcos (ed.), ‘ Regional variations in Amharic’, JES, xt, 2, 
1973, 120-4, esp. p. 121. 

The idea of dissimilatory palatalization is not only an ingenious solution of 
the problem of Western Gurage EP; such a process can account for many 
instances, also in other Ethiopian languages, where palatalization would 


86 ' Labialization ' as used here 1s meant to include the ' labial ’, i.e. lip-rounded, co-articula- 
tion of labial consonants like b”, m”, etc. Since lip-rounding can also be added to labials, the 
term ‘ labialization ' is far from ideal, and, in fact, it was sometimes misleading even for the best 
&uthorities: Westermann and Ward, in their Practical phonetics for students of African languages, 
have defined labialization as ‘ the adding of a rounding of the lips to sounds articulated in another 
part of the mouth’ (p. 102), in spite of the fact that they did not hesitate to include mw among 
the labialized (and velarized) sounds, while in their opinion the labialized kw, gw, eto. ' are 
already velar and cannot therefore be velarized’ (p. 103). The terminological inconvenience 
seems also to account for the inaccurate statement that ‘any except a labial sound can be 
accompanied by lip-rounding or labialization ’ in Bloch and Trager, Outline of linguistic analysis, 


80. 
37 Y have slightly changed Hetzron's notation so that the examples may represent his ideas 


more conspicuously. 
38 H.'s ‘ labial appendice ©’ in the (English) abstract of his article (JAOS, xor, 2, 1971, 192) 


is a Gallicism. 
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otherwise appear to have been ' spontaneous '. That palatalization may be the 
effect of adjacent labiality has already been recognized with respect to ' the 
frequent change s > š noticed in present-day Tigrinya ', which is, as described 
by Ullendorff, much rather an expression of the Tigrinya hankermg after 
labialized forms’, as it is not, in the first place, ‘ conditioned by the palate ’, 
but ‘ more concerned with the lips'.3? This statement is based mainly on the 
forms of the Tigrinya cardinal numbers from five to nine, which have a § 
(representing an etymological s) * accompanied by a strong labialization of the 
whole word ’.4° Other examples can be added, in Tigrinya and in Amharic, 
for palatalization that is likely to be caused by the labial vicinity: Amh. 
Sänkvär ‘ sugar (cane) ' (Go'oz sokkdr); Amh. of Gojjam*! and Tnya. Sokk"ar 
‘sugar’ (Standard Amh. sakk"ar, sukkar, Arab. ~S—-); Amh. &ong"ort, Sank”art 
Tnya. $ogg"ort? ‘ garlic, onion, leek ’ (G sog"ord okôpôor *?) ; Amh. Tnya. wünécof, 
‘sling’ (G mosdf) and the related verb; Amh. Tnya. éaéut ‘ chick’ (G sasut) ; 
Amh., argano ‘ agama, lizard’ (Aram. noman sti», Arab. o's 3>, cf. AS, 86); 
Amh, q'onóa, Tnya. gong ‘flea’ (G gans); Amh. of Gojjam *? waist, Tuya. 
wastt (Kost. woëta) ‘inside’ (Go'ez, Standard Amh., etc. wast); Amh. (ə)šoh, 
(2)$oç, Tnya. edoz, o$ox" ‘ thorn’ (Ge‘ez, Gur. sok, sox). Cf. also Cäxa Záz"arà 
‘elephant’ in variation with zàx"ará (Hnnämor, too, having a form with Z— 
against z- forms of other Gur. Dialects).** The passage of verbs mediae w to 
mediae y in Gafat, and of tertiae w to tertiae y in Gurage 45 may thus also be 
regarded as due to the extension of lip-rounding and the dissimilatory effect of 
the labiality *absorbed' by some sound(s) on the original labial segment, 
after which process unrounding may also occur. 

Hetzron's account of IL (Internal Labialization) in the present book 
differs in some basic points from what he suggests in the above-mentioned 
article. Here ($ C.3, p. 9) IL is said to take place ' as a compensation for the 
loss of a final labial vowel -u in a suffix’, while in JAOS, xcr, 2, 1971, 200b 
(which is a later version) it is stated that ' the final labial vowel lost its length ? 
and that it is for this that IL appears ‘as a compensation’. The use of * com- 
pensation ’ (in both places) is somewhat infelicitous, as it may imply teleological 
considerations alien to H.’s way of thinking, reminiscent of Dillmann’s meta- 
phorieal description of the u-sound as infiltrating into consonants to take refuge 
there in order to save itself.45 In fact there is no need for the impersonal to 
preserve any phonetic trace of its primitive u in order to keep itself morpho- 
logically distinct from other formal categories, as can be learnt from the 
formation of the impersonal in a dialect like Kost. [= * Soddo °] that has no 
IL and consequently no EP. 


In his search for isoglosses which would demonstrate the close relationship 
between Amharic and Argobba, Hetzron claims (p. 42, § K.5) that ‘ Amharic 


3? Ullendorff, The Semitic languages of Ethiopia, 131. 

40 of. Polotsky, JAOS, LXVH, 2, 1947, 144 (== Coll. pap., 468) ad 85. 

41See Getachew Haile and Seifu Metaferia, ‘The dialect of Gojjam’, in Habte Mariam 
Marcos (ed.), ‘ Regional variations in Amharic’, JES, x1, 2, 1973, 115-20; esp. p. 120. 

42 sagord was considered to be borrowed from Agaw sagurtd ‘ vegetable’ by Joseph Halévy 
(in his ! Essai sur la langue agaou: le dialecte des Falachas’, 154) and J. Tubiana (JV Congresso 
Internazionale di Studi Etiopici, xx, p. 85, n. 15). 

53 See ref, in n. 41, above. 

44 Seo Leslau, Ethiopic documents: Gurage, in the glossary; idem, Etymological dictionary of 
Harari, 55b. Cushitic languages have forms with a palatalized or a plain initial consonant 
(some of them with d-, as in East Gurage and Harari). 

55 See Polotsky in JAOS, LXIX, 1, 1949, 39 (== Coll. pap., 580). 

46 Dillmann, Gramm., $26. 
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and Argobba are the only Ethiopian languages to have introduced a -n- in the 
numeral “ one ", Amharic and, Argobba hand’.*” He ascribes this epenthesis 
of -n- to the nasal co-articulation characteristic of laryngals, referring to his 
‘ Two notes on Semitic laryngeals in Gurage °, Phonetica, xix, 2, 1969, 69-81, 
where he has elaborated the thesis that the appearance of a ‘ non-etymological 
n?’ occurs in a context where there had been L,VC- [= laryngeal & or ‘— 
vowel—consonant]. ‘In this context’, he maintains, ‘ the laryngeal is reduced 
to h->h and ‘>? (L,— L4)': ‘#L,VC> # L,VnC. The appearance of 
the n is said to be ‘ somehow connected with the reduction of the laryngeals ’. 
The relation between pharyngal articulation and nasal resonance may well exist 
(cf. the y > y change in the traditional pronunciation of Hebrew by Portuguese- 
Dutch Jews); the question is whether it is pertinent to the explanation of the 
process under discussion. ‘Der bei weitem haufigste consonantische Lautzu- 
satz ' n (Praetorius, AS, 98, $68a) can hardly be regarded as conditioned by the 
presence of a primitive laryngal, let alone the reduction of a laryngal. In 
Tigrinya, ‘angaft ‘ obstacle ’ (Ge‘ez ‘agaft) has developed historically in the same 
way as säntäqà ‘cleave’ (G sätäqä), and in Amharic ənčät ‘ wood’ is not 
different, in respect of the origin of its -n-, from wänéaf ‘ sling’ (see also above). 
In ‘ East Gurage ', especially in Wäläne, there is an epenthesis of -n- in some 
cases where it is not found in other dialects, but some other words have the 
nasal in other languages and not in ‘ East Gurage ”,# like the words for ' ear — 
Wäläne ozon : Kost. Muxor onzon, Caxa etc. onzor ; ‘ mouth '—Wáláne af: Caixa 
af, anf (with n or nasalization also in other Western Gurage dialects); ' one ’— 
Wäläne ad: Amh. Arg. (h)and (Tnya. (£.) hanti). In an article written to refute 
Hetzron’s note,* Leslau brings numerous ‘ East Gurage’ examples where -n- 
appeared without any connexion to a primitive laryngal, and other instances 
where the reduction of primitive laryngals has not produced any nasal 
epenthesis.59 It should be noted that lexical isoglosses drawn with respect to 
the presence or absence of nasal epenthesis may cross well-established linguistic 
boundaries, and may be different for different words: for ‘ wood.’ the isogloss 
marking the forms with -n- will surround Northern (Kost.) and Eastern Gurage 
with Harari and Amharic, and will pass within the Tigrinya speech-community 
to separate the ‘ansdyts / ‘anédyts from the “aédytt pronunciation ; * for ‘ flower ' 
it will have to bring together Zway ambüba with Tigrinya and Tigre ‘anbaba / 
‘ambaba, ‘omboba. The fact that Amharic and Argobba belong to the same 
isogloss area which marks a n-containing numeral ' one ' is, therefore, immaterial 
to the establishment of their close genealogical relationship. 


47 In spite of the different phonetic conditions, the Tigrinya hanti ‘ one’ (fem.) ought not 
to have been forgotten in this connexion. hante ‘ one’ (fem.) has also been recorded, by Conti 
Rossini, in Tigre besides the usual hatte. 

48 There is little to add, actually, to M. Cohen’s notes on the ‘ secondary appearance of n 
in certain words ’ in his Etudes d'éthiopien méridional, 122. Cf. Leslau's section on the ‘ Insertion 
of n’ (in South Ethiopian Semitic languages and in Sidamo), JAOS, uxxrx, 1, 1959, 3—4. 

1? W. Leslau, ‘ Nasalization in the East Gurage group of Semitic Ethiopic’, Phonetica, 
xxu, 3, 1970, 160-9. 

59 The ‘ inexplicable absence of x’ (inexplicable according to his phonetic rule) has brought 
E. to suggest a revision of the etymologies of afár ‘ dust, soil ' and agddd ‘ to tie, bind ’, according 
to which these two words will be regarded as derived from primitive roots without a laryngal. 
He connects afdr with Hebrew ’éfer (and not with ‘ f r as generally accepted) and agädä with 
Hebrew ? g d (instead of ‘ q d). However, the etymology of the Hebrew ’éfer itself is problematic 
(see J. Barth, Hiymologische Studien, 20); ‘to tie, knot’ has been recorded as 'angada 
[(ta)*anqada ?] in the Tigre of Massawa (Beurmann, d'Abbadie). See also Leslau, Phonetica, 
XXII, 3, 1970, p. 164, n. 12. 

51 For variant forms in one language, cf, e.g., Tigre kattafa/kantafa ‘ cut to pieces’, 
Tigrinya wdzedfa/wanzafd ' leave unfinished ’. 
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In reconstructing the development of the personal pronouns of the 3rd 
persons in Northern and Western Gurage, Hetzron has posited as ‘ basic 
forms’ sg. m. *huta, f. *hita, pl. m. *hennámu, f. “honnäma (see mainly p. 35). 
The independent forms and the possessive suffixes are, in these dialects, of the 
same origin.5? ‘The only problem ', it is said (ibid.), ‘is the initial $- instead 
of h- in Soddo [= Kest.] and Gogot. Whereas a weakening k > h is very often 
attested in linguistics, the strengthening h > k is much rarer though not 
unattested.’ ‘ At this stage’, Hetzron says, he ‘could not find a convincing 
reason for this change’. In fact, however, the existence of cognates (and 
alternants, v. infra) with h- and with k- implies ‘ basic forms’ either with 
k or € or at least with what Marcel Cohen calls ‘ palatal 4' 5? (and anyway not 
with a sound that reflects a primitive h). In H.’s comparative table of personal 
pronouns (table 5, p. 30) the Caixa and Muxor forms are unfortunately omitted ; 
these dialects have z in the sg. m. and pl. forms and ç in the sg. fem. Moreover, 
H.'s presentation of the Kost. (! Soddo’) forms is faulty precisely as regards 
the initial consonant of these morphemes: the possessives in this dialect are 
not as he holds sg.m. -h”an f. -hi, pl.m. -konnüm f. konnäma, but sg.m. -kwan 
~ -hwant f. -ki ~-hi, pl.m. -kennüm(u-) ~-hanndm(u-) f. -konnàma ~ 
-honnäma, with a regular alternation of -k—— (post-consonantal) and -h——— 
(post-vocalic).5> Everything indicates that the “basic forms’ of the Northern 
and Western Gurage pronouns of 3rd persons should not be reconstructed as 
beginning with a primitive laryngal h. Original À is not preserved as such in 
* Gunnän-Gurage ’, so that no comparison with the corresponding pronouns in 
Northern Ethiopie, e.g. in Tigre, let alone with Proto-Semitie, is possible. 
Where there seems to be a ' strengthening’ of a fricative to & it is rather a x 
that is immediately ' strengthened ’, like the Arabic x in loan-words, which 
becomes 4.55 In Amharic h may serve as a di-phonemic symbol, for actualiza- 
tions of (1) k/h and (2) ^/0,?* but only when representing the latter it can be 
compared genetically with primitive h, b, etc. The process of ‘ strengthening ’, 
or despirantization, in itself, is not as rare as is sometimes claimed. The 
changes 0 > t and à > d occurred in Arabic dialects (also in Aramaic, where, 
however, spirant alternants of /t/ and /d/ might also be involved), the latter 
also in Ugaritic ; f > p occurred in East Syriac; some instances of w > b seem 


5? This fact does not in itself remove the difficulties in explaining the differences between the 
independent pronouns and the possessives. 

53 Seo M. Cohen, Études d'éthiopien méridional, 392-6 and p. xvi ad 396. The Amharic 
‘palatal k’ appears frequently as a pre-velar c (or z with ' smoother ’ friction) like the sound 
heard actually m the names Caxa and Muxar. 

54 See also OS, xvn, 1968, (pub.) 1969, 76 (520). 

55 Instances like wäzülakonnäm ‘ their work ' (Leslau, Ethiopians speak. 111. Soddo, 164, 8) 
are exceptions. 

56 See, e.g., Leslau in BSOAS, xix, 2, 1957, 227 (‘ Arabic loanwords in Amharic’); this 
also happens in Oriental loan-words in Western European languages where x (kh) is pronounced k 
(as in khan, khedive, caliph). Cf., however, h/k in hezb (<< hezb) ‘ people’ (Leslau, Ethiopians 
speak. 111. Soddo, 96pu) / kozb (ibid., 41, 2, 43, 11) (Mt. ii, 4 apud Mayer, Kurze Worter-Sammlung, 
27 hoZb (?); missing in Mayer, ibid., 18, s.v. a people—' Volk’). This word seems to be a borrow- 
ing (most probably from Amharic); its pronunciation with a & is due to * une fausse restitution ' 
based on the relation between an original b and its spirantized alternant A (c). Another ‘ fausse 
restitution ' recorded in Kast. is that of g in the pronunciation sågat for the usual sd?at * hour’, 
- similar to the səqəl * picture ° in the Amharic of Wollo eto. instead of the regular sal (v. Cohen, 
JA, x1? Bér., xv, oct.-déc., 1921, p. 229, n.; idem, Nouvelles études d'éthiopien méridional, 
40-1; JES, x1, 2. 1973, 128). 

57 For (1), where the h is (at least in some varieties of Amharic) basically palatal, compare 
nádggürk/ndggürh ‘you told’, noka/noha 'touch!', yäkäbbädä/yähäbbädä ‘(which became) 
heavy ’, which, if Amharic is taken as a whole, are to be regarded as variants; see also JES, XI, 
2, 1973, 122 ($2.0) and 123 ($2.8). For (2) cf. tamhart/tamart * teaching ', hamus/amus ‘ Thursday ’, 
hasab/asab * thought’, etc. 
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to be found in Gurage, as in Kast. (like Shoan Amharic) abol ‘ first coffee ’ (from 
Arabic 'awwal),*9 Kost. zibbära-, Càxa Züpürà- ' turn, answer’ (most probably 
from a form corresponding to Ethiopic zäwwärä), Muxor bürrü, Caixa ete. 
bün(n)ü ‘moon, month’ (probably from Ethiopic wärs ?);5% see also some * 
etymologies suggested by Praetorius implying a w > b change, AS, 509, 86. 
w > b will also be found in Akkadian and in Samaritan Hebrew and Aramaic.5° 
The South Ethiopian s > í change is likewise a process of despirantization, 
and as to foreign sounds, the representation of j [y] in Arabic loan-words as g 
in Ethiopian languages 5 is analogous to the representation of z as k (see 
above). In the Cushitic languages south and west of the Gurage, etymological z 
is reported to have changed to d, which is, again, a process of phonetic 
‘strengthening’; see Cerulli, La lingua e la storia dei Sidamo, 44—5 (82). 

In describing the various origins of glottal stops in ‘ Peripheral Western 
Gurage ' 5? (pp. 64-5, §P.2) Hetzron mentions ‘ glottal stops of another origin ' 
(scil. other than reflecting a primitive laryngal), as in the forms of ‘all’: 
Gyeto on?no, Hndägän ana, and Enär hand (Cäxa, Hnnämor anna(-), Amharic 
hullu). The phenomenon here described is what Leslau called * stop-attack n’ 
and transcribed tw (see p. 67 in his article ‘ The influence of Sidamo on the 
Ethiopic languages of Gurage ', Language, xxvim, 1, 1952, 63-81). The phonetic 
meaning of n will be understood from Leslau’s description of the ‘ stop-attack 
nasal ?m’ (ibid., 66): ‘This sound is formed by beginning the lip closure 
before the voicing and the nasalization, so that the m is preceded by a short p’. 
By the somewhat strange attribute 'stop-attack' Leslau means probably: 
‘provided with an on-glide (a rather idiosyncratic use of the French attaque in 
an ad hoc anglicized (Americanized ?) form) which is a stop '.9?  Hetzron's ?n 
and Leslau's tn are meant to stand for the same sequence of sounds, which, 
I believe, is identical with what I have recorded in the speech of some speakers 
of Kostanoñña (‘ Soddo ").94 What precedes the n is a double closure which is 
simultaneously (or nearly so) glottalic and alveolar. The stop thus formed is 
similar to that of a t, but without the pulmonic pressure and with no plosion ` 
like that ofa; neither is there a velic release so characteristic of the sequence 
in. The formation of the nasal n is connected with a glottal release, but as the 
alveolar closure is already made, no glottal plosion [?] through the mouth 
passage is possible, and the voicing is immediately nasal. My examples are 


* 4 t 
zai, nani ‘that one’; cf. also aónábür 95 * he was not’: 5n represents one 
possible actualization of a geminate nn (see already Leslau, Language, XXVII, 


58 yabdadorra yesdtuyt bunna abol yabluten ' the first coffee that is drunk is called abol', 
Leslau, Ethiopians speak. i11. Soddo, 93, 3, and p. 226, n. 62; in other Gurage dialects (and in 
PEDE. ie awwel qawa, etc., see Leslau, ‘The Arabic loanwords in Gurage’, Arabica, vu, 
3, 1956, 280. 

5® According to Leslau, ‘ Homonymes in Gurage ', JAOS, LXXX, 3, 1960, 212; alongside of 
Muxor würd (1), ibid., 217. 

$9 For the Akkadian cf. W. von Soden, GAG (with Ergänzungsheft), $21; for the Samaritan 
see Z. Ben-Hayyim, Studies in the traditions of the Hebrew language, 103-9; idem, The literary 
and oral tradition of Hebrew and Aramaic amongst the Samaritans, xx, 312-13. 

51 See, e.g., Leslau in BSOAS, x1x, 2, 1957, p. 227, n. 6. 

e: Viz. Gyeto, Hnndmor, Unddgah, and Enar. 

$3 Parallel to the * stop-attack nasal Pm ° is the ' stop-released nasal m?’ (Leslau, Language, « 
XXVII, 1, 1952, 66). 

64 Most of my examples come from the speech of an elderly Kastane of Waëto born in 
Sidama. I do not know whether those years of his childhood which he spent in Sidama exposed 
him more than others to ‘ the influence of Sidamo ° as regards the special phonetic phenomenon 
under discussion. 

65 The voicing of the stop preceding the n in this word is probably due to the fact that the 
glottalic closure is a little late or imperfect. 
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1, 1952, 66-7), but zanni/za?ni also sounds sporadically as zaani, which fact 
reminds of the VCC/VC variation stated to exist in Cushitie languages; see 
Cerulli, La lingua e la storia dei Sidamo, 61 ($15) ; M. M. Moreno, Manuale di 
sidamo, 21; idem, Grammatica teorico-pratica della lingua galla, 27 (84). 


Ethiopie, ‘ South Semitic’, and Arabic 

In discussing the position of the Ethiopian languages within the Semitic 
family, Hetzron rightly takes the stand that Arabic is not ' South Semitic ' but 
rather constitutes one group together with Canaanite and Aramaic. This view is 
contrary to the ‘ traditional division’ (H., 15) according to which ‘ we should 
classify these languages . . . in the following order: (1) Assyrian; (2) the 
remaining Semitic languages, viz.: A. Hebraeo-Phoenician and Aramaic, 
B. the southern Semitic tongues’, ‘the southern group of Semitic languages 
consist[ing] of Arabic, Ethiopic and Mahri-Socotri’ (Nóldeke in Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, eleventh ed., xxiv, 1911, 621b, 626a). The general idea of the 
commonly-accepted grouping (with minor differences) was first conceived, 
though based on another comparative model, by H. Ewald, who, besides 
establishing Arabic, * Himyaritic ’, and Ethiopic as constituting ‘ Südsemitisch ' 
(see below), also thought, as early as 1871, of the correct position of Akkadian.® 
In spite of many other suggestions repeatedly made ever since, the ' current 
opinion ' has not changed very much, except for being distorted by the involve- 
ment of considerations irrelevant to the genitic-genealogical relations. For 
this ‘ division généralement admise ' in the later literature, see, e.g., M. Cohen 
in Les langues du monde, second ed., 1952, 99; S. Moscati (ed.), An introduction 
to the comparative grammar of the Semitic languages, 1964, 4 (81.4); D. Cohen, 
‘Les langues chamito-sémitiques ', in Le langage, ed. Martinet, 1968, 1288-9 ; 
C. Rabin in Encyclopaedia Judaica, xiv, 1971, 1149-53; J. Blau, Torat ha-hegeh 
w*-ha-surot, 1972, 15-18. The grouping together of Arabic, South Arabian, and 
Ethiopie was first suggested on account of the ‘ broken plurals’ existing 
exclusively in these languages. The fact was already mentioned by Renan 
(Histoire générale ... des langues sémitiques, third ed., 342), but it was Ewald 
who regarded the “innere Pluralbildung’ as ‘ Hauptmerkmal des Arabischen 
und Aethiopischen im Gegensatze zum Hebräischen und Aramäischen ' (ZKM, 
v, 1844, 420). In his “ Abhandlung über die geschichtliche Folge der semitischen 
Sprachen ’, 1871, he speaks explicitly of the inner plurals as marking a stage in 
the development of the Semitic languages, namely the ‘ Stidsemitische Bildung ’. 
This grouping of ' South Semitic’ has been accepted as a soundly-established 
fact of Semitic classification. It has been believed that ‘ one thing is certain, that 
Arabic (with Sabaean, Mahri and Socotri) and Ethiopic stand in a comparatively 
close relationship to one another, and compose a group by themselves, as 
contrasted with the other Semitic languages * (Nóldeke, Enc. Brit., eleventh ed., 
XXIV, 621a). As mentioned above, Hetzron rejects the inclusion of Arabic in 
* South Semitic’; he regards the ‘ broken plurals’ as Proto-Semitic, following 
Mayer Lambert (and Joseph H. Greenberg) in considering the plural forms of 
Hebrew segholates such as klabim ‘ dogs’ to reflect ‘an older broken plural 
[klab] amplified later by the generalized plural ending [-im]’. In fact, this 


66 * Man kann jedoch hier die frage aufwerfen ob sich eben auf dieser stufe nicht auch das 
in unsern tagen aus seinem alten schlafe wieder zu erweckende Assyrische richtig só einreihen 
liesse dass es zu der bisher ins auge gefassten art aller Semitischen sprache welche sich auf den 
folgenden weiter entwickelt, eine zweite hülfte bildete welche anders als jene ohne weitere 


entwickelung stehen blieb ' (Ewald, * Abhandlung über die geschichtliche Folge der semitischen. ;...—— 


Sprachen ’, 179). 
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opinion is more than two generations older than Lambert’s article referred to 
by H., and is also sanctioned by the authority of C. Brockelmann (Grundriss, 1, 
429-31). A formation much the same as that of the plurals of Hebrew 
segholates underlies Aramaic forms like Biblical Aramaic malkayya (pl. of malka 
‘the king ’), East-Syriac Jarbatà (from Sarbata ‘ family, stock ’, ete.), where the 
spirantization of the last radical is evidently the effect of a primitive preceding 
vowel; so are also the forms of Arabic plurals like 'aradün (from ’ard ‘ earth, 
land’) or jafanät (from jafna ‘ dish’) and Go‘ez käläbat (from kälb ‘ dog ").98 
Ugaritic i$ ‘head’ pl. ráám may also be compared.9? If indeed such plurals 
are recognized as consisting of a primitive ‘broken plural! base and a 
(redundant) plural ending, then the existence itself of ' broken plurals’ can 
hardly serve as ' Hauptmerkmal' of ‘South Semitic’ as a branch of the 
Semitic family. Yet even if the inner plural formation is not an original innova- 
tion of ‘ South Semitic ',"? one might claim that its great proliferation in Arabic, 
South Arabian, and Ethiopian languages (actually in North Eth. only) implies 
a period of common development, when a ‘ second stage ' in the history of the 
inner plurals must have taken place.’ However, the accumulated evidence of 
inner plural forms outside ‘South Semitic’, and especially the highly 
systematized plural formation of Hebrew segholates and their parallels which 
involves primitive inner plural bases, do not allow very much for such a period 
of ‘ South Semitic’ common development. Moreover, what is common to the 
‘Southern ' languages is the morphological principle, not the forms themselves 
nor their distribution. Tigre forms such as those for ‘ sword’ sayaf pl. 'asayof, 
‘tail’ zanab pl. zanannab, ‘tomb’ gabar pl. ’agbar(t), ‘trace’ 'asar pl. 'asur, 
follow the same derivational principle as, but are not identical with, the plural 
forms of the same words in Go'oz and Tigrinya and in Arabic (cf. K. Petráček, 
Ar. Or., XXXVI, 3, 1968, 479). Taking South Arabian into account, the patterns 
of ‘ South Semitic’ inner plural would appear wholly disparate. Some of the 
South Ethiopian languages are much like Hebrew and Aramaic in generalizing 
the ‘ pluralis sanus ',?? while in the NE languages the inner plural formation is 
still productive as in Arabic. If ‘imner’ nominal derivations outside ‘ South 
Semitic’ have become, as we have seen, involved in the systematic formation 
of plural, they cannot be dismissed as just marking a disposition (see below, 


67 Besides the references mentioned by Brookelmann (Grundr., 1, 430, Anm. 2; cf. also 
Gesenius, Hebr. Gr., twenty-eighth ed., $842, second Engl. ed., p. 288, n. 2), namely Ernst Meier, 
1846, S. Brooks, 1883, G. Hoffmann, 1887, and M. Margolis, 1903, see especially G. Kampffmeyer, 
ZDMG, trv, 1900, 658-9; cf. now F. Corriente, Problemática de la pluralidad en semitico, 116-18 
(873) and bibliography, ibid., 137-41. 

68 cf. Brockelmann, Grundr., 1, 429-30 ($229 B); H. Fleisch, Traité de philologie arabe, 1, 
473-5; Praetorius, BA, 1, 1890, 374-7. Compare the Arabio plural forms of kalb ‘dog’: kilab 
and kilabat (DMG, Wörterbuch der klassischen arabischen Sprache, x, 308b, 17-18). 

$9? For the problem of Ugaritic ‘ broken plurals’, see Moscati, RSO, xxxi, 1957, 339-52. 

70 It has always been widely admitted that not a few nominal forms, especially collective 
nouns, are parallel in structure and primitive sense to the ' Southern ' broken plurals; see, o.g., 
Böttcher, Auafuhrl. Lehrb. d. hebr. Sprache, 1, 370 ($073, 2 and n. 2), 458-9 ($664). 

71° The fact that broken plurals are a proto South Semitic phenomenon does not preclude 
the possibility that a disposition for their formation was already present in Proto-Semitic’ 
(Bravmann, Orientalia, xxu, 1, 1953, p. 7, n. 1). A. S. Lek'yashvili speaks expressly of ‘ zwei 
Stufen ' in the development of the broken plurals in Semitic languages, namely (1) the common- 
Semitic and (2) South Semitic (Trudy X XV Mezhdunarodnogo Kongressa Vostokovedov, 11, 137, 140). 
Petrátek's ‘ historical analysis’ of the inner plural formation is all based on distinguishing M 
between (1) * altere Schichte ° and (2) ‘ jungere Schichte ', the ‘ Semito-Hamitic inner plural ’ 
belonging to (1) and the ‘South Semitic’ to (2); see K. Petráček, ‘ Die innere Flexion in den 
semit. Sprachen’, esp. Ar. Or., XXIX, 4, 1961, 513-37, ibid., xxx, 3, 1962, 361—408. 

72 For a few ‘ broken plurals’ in Gurage see Hetzron, p. 134, n. 50; add Kost. gog ‘ boy" 
pl. agušt. Gurage ‘reduplicatory’ plurals do not belong to the present discussion. A further 
development such as the complete giving up of morphological plural marking of nouns is an 
internal SE phenomenon. 
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n. 71) for the creation of the inner plural system. And if the ‘ South Semitic ' 
inner plurals in the various ! Southern ' languages show structural analogy and 
not à common material inheritance, they are not likely to justify the uncritical 
acceptance of the time-honoured assertion made by Ewald. 

There are, however, other points of agreement, besides plural formation, 
which need to be examined as to their relevance to the genealogical relationship 
between Ethiopic and Arabic, namely (1) the existence in both branches of 
verbal stems with ‘inner vocalic lengthening’ (gatale, tagdtala, and the like) 
and (2) the unified vocalic pattern -(a-)a-a- of the perfect-bases in the derived 
stems. These common features of Arabic and Ethiopie are not mentioned by 
Hetzron and will not be discussed here. As to the stems in -d-, their existence 
in Hebrew (stems in -6-, po‘el, but also forms with gämés) has always been 
considered; cf. especially Ewald, Ausfiihrliches lehrbuch der Hebr. sprache, 
eighth ed., 331-3 (§125); Brockelmann, Grundriss, 1, 513 (§257 D.d); G. Berg- 
strässer, Hebräische Gramm., 11, 108; H. Fleisch, Les verbes à allongement 
vocalique interne, 6-40 and 417; S. Morag in Tarbiz, xxvi, 4, 1957, 349-56, 
XXVII, 4, 1958, 556; G. Garbini, I} semitico di nord-ovest, 131; J. Kuryłowicz, 
L'apophonie en sémitique, 47; S. Moscati (ed.), An introduction to the com- 
parative grammar of the Semitic languages, 124-5; S. Morag in P'raqim, 0, 
1969-74, 120-5; J. Blau in HUCA, xur, 1971, 147-51. 

The vocalic patterns of verb-bases are organized differently even in the 
most closely related languages, as the forms of these bases are largely exposed 
to analogical changes. Thus in Aramaic the bases of the perfect and the 
imperfect are made to match in all derived stems; in Hebrew the .. . a-a- 
pattern of the Hitpa‘el (still in all pausal forms, also prevalent in context- 
forms in Babylonian vocalization) has changed to ... a-e- presumably under 
the influence of the Pi'el; in ' South Ethiopic’ the primitive perfect-bases in 
(...)CaCCäC- of the ‘intensive stems’ (‘type B’) have changed (in the 
affirmative) to (...)CeCCaC-/(. . .)\CiCCaC- on the analogy of the imperfect 
forms, and in Amharic the same bases are again (...}CäCCaC-, being levelled 
under the non-‘intensive’ (‘type A’) perfects.73 For the Modern South 
Arabian languages, see below. And yet, the fact that Arabic and Ethiopic, in 
the main, agree ‘in using the vowel a before the third radical in all active 
perfects  (Nóldeke, Enc. Brit., eleventh ed., xx1v, 621a) ought not to have been 
ignored. 74 

"That Ethiopian Semitic and South Arabian constitute one branch of 
Semitic ' is mainly proved, according to Hetzron (p. 17) 5 by ‘ the territorially 
continuous survival of a vowel between the first two radical consonants in the 
Imperfect, while the other prefix conjugation with a vowel between the last 
two radicals only fulfils the function of Jussive: Go‘ez yagdbber/yagber and 
Soqotri igóber /l-igbér’. H. (ibid.) also mentions this feature as positive proof 
that Arabic does not belong to the same branch. For those who would reason- 
ably maintain that the marking of moods by suffixes (verbal ’s‘rdb), in particular 
the use of -u ~ -n.. for the indicative, is an innovation common to Arabic 
and North-Western Semitic, the disparity between (Eth.) yoagübbor—(SArab.) 
igóber and (Arab.) yagbur-u is all the more significant. However, the genetic 


*3 cf. Leslau in Word, xm, 3, 1957, 479-88. 

7i For a discussion of ‘the original vocalization of Hebrew Piel and Hif‘il’, which also 
includes numerous bibliographical references, cf. J. Blau, HUCA, xuu, 1971, 152-8. 

75 Presented as ‘ one of the proofs’, this is the only one mentioned in the present book, but 
cf., e.g., Hetzron’s ‘ Genetic classification and Ethiopian Semitic’, in J. and T. Bynon (ed.), 
Hamiio-Semitica, 112. ` 
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identification of Eth. yaqübbor and SArab. igóber has recently been questioned 
by D. Cohen, ' La forme verbale à marques personnelles préfixées en sudarabique 
moderne ', IV Congresso Internazionale di Studi Etiopici, 1972, 1974, 11, 63-70. 
Contrary to the generally accepted opinion, Cohen derives the (kóteb-forms 
from a primitive *yiktub- + indicative suffix -u : 9rd m. sg. *ytktubu > *qikutbu 
> *yikutb > ikôteb. This explanation is based on the Sheri and Mehri dialects 
(as recorded by the Viennese expedition), and is intended to solve some 
problems of Modern South Arabian morphology, mainly to answer the question 
why in Mehri verbs of the type pf. rikeb, impf.-sub]. ?rkób, ‘ride’ the imperfect 
is identical with the subjunctive. The process of re-syllabication proposed by 
D. Cohen as responsible for the origin of Modern South Arabian indicative 
imperfects has already been considered by Cantineau (BSL, xxxi, 1-2, 1932, 
198), who was, however, sceptical about the relevance of such a process to the 
verb-forms in question. This is not the place to discuss in detail Modern South 
Arabian verbal morphology; it should, however, be noted that D. Cohen 
does not take account of any forms other than 3rd m. sg., and does not give 
due consideration to Soqotri. It should well be remembered that the Arabic 
indicative morpheme is not -u but -u ~-n..; no trace of -n.. is found 
in 2nd f. sg. forms, and no -n.. representing the indicative morpheme is 
suffixed to the 3rd m. pl. The form ikóteb, with an -o-, makes a convincing 
impression of the probability of D. Cohen's assumption, partly because it is 
considered to result from a reconstructed “*yikiubu > *yikutbu, which is 
phonetically reasonable; it might also be considered favourably if some 
epenthesis of the suffixed -u had been proposed. In fact, however, the forms 
in -o- are not representative of the Modern South Arabian imperfect. In 
Soqotri imperfects there is a complex interplay of a/e and o that appears to 
exhibit polarity, by which are contrasted smgular with plural, masculine with 
feminine, and one verb with another.*9 For similar manifestations of polarity ' 
in Mehri, especially in the reflexive stems, see E. Wagner, ‘ Drei Miszellen zum 
südostsemitischen Verbum. 2. Die drei Reflexiva des Mehri', 208-10. Tt is then 
characteristic of Modern South Arabian imperfects to have a vowel after the 
first radical, while the timbre selected for each form, a, e (?), or o, involves 
special morphological rules which are not the same for all the dialects and have 
little import to comparative Semitics. Certainly there is no plain way of deriving 
imperfects like Soq. tgdfed (from qófod * descend °), ?sábaq (from sébaq ‘ cleave, 
cling °), ?bóleg (from bélog ‘ cease °) or inéfor (from ?énfer * release °) immediately 
from primitive *yagattVi-forms (see D. Cohen, art. cit., 69), but in comparing 
languages such as the Modern South Arabian more attention should have been 
paid to the great changes effected by internal vowel mutations. Analogous 


76 Comparing 2nd pers. forms of gófod (gófed) * descend ° and fáher * go’, the following con- 
trastive sets may be disposed. 


(same verb) qófod táher 

m. f. m. e 
to WR. Won 
(same gender) maso, fem. 
Wo da Lo oe en >< torn 


(same number) singular 


plural 
m. tgá fed ttóhor tqófed tt(y)éher 
f. igófid LM ttety har tgáfeden >< ttóhoren 


b 
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changes have also pervaded the perfect forms. In my opinion, D. Cohen's 
sketchy discourse. falls short of its aim to prove the close genealogical relation- 
ship of Modern South Arabian with Arabic, which would result in recognizing 
it as closer than the connexion of Modern South Arabian with Ethiopic.?? 
So far as the verbal system is concerned, the generally accepted view, also 
followed by Hetzron, admitting a genetic unity of South Arabian and Ethiopian, 
remains unshaken; see mainly J. Cantineau, ‘ Accadien et sudarabique’, 
BSL, xxx, 1-2, 1932, 175-204; Leslau, ‘ South-East Semitic (Ethiopic and 
South-Arabic) ’,78 JAOS, uxt, 1, 1943, 4-14; W. W. Müller, ‘ Uber Bezie- 
hungen zwischen den neusüdarabischen und den abessinischen Sprachen’, 
JSS, 1x, 1, 1964, 50-5. See now also T. M. Johnstone, ‘ The Modern South 
Arabian languages ’, Afroasiatic Linguistics, 1, 5, 1975. 

Cantineau regarded the argument for South Arabian and Ethiopian unity 
based on the formation of imperfect indicatives as ‘ moins fort que l'argument 
tiré des désinences du parfait’ (BSL, xxxm, 1-2, 1932, 182-3). The initial 
consonants of the suffix-conjugation afformatives of sg. 1st pers. and sg. and 
pl. 2nd persons—which are presumably 1 sg. -ki, 2 sg. m. -tà and f. -#, 2 pl. m. 
-tumü and f. -tinnă in the reconstructed primitive paradigm—have undergone 
a process of levelling, or analogy, everywhere except in Akkadian (but v. infra), 
by which an important isogloss is formed, that distinguishes between (1) Arabic 
—Aramaic—Canaanite, where all those personal endings have an initial ¢, and 
(2) South Arabian—Ethiopian, where they have all a *£. An isogloss like this, 
which involves the conjugation-system itself, could rightly be considered ‘ le 
plus important’ (Cantineau, ibid., 180) of all the facts that may serve as 
evidence to prove both SArab.—Eth. unity and SArab.—Arabic irrelation. It 
may, however, be kept in mind that the Semitic verbal formatives have proved 
to be susceptible of similar changes caused by Systemzwang or else by analogy 
with the possessive, object, or independent pronouns. Thus the primitive 
3rd f. pl. formatives have changed differently under the influence of different 
proportional analogies. The primitive paradigm 


suff.-conj. pref.-con]. 
pl. 3rd m. — ÀüáÓ g——ü 
: ——à y———na ?? 
shows in Arabic the following development 
Ah g———ü x = ——na 
x y— na 


but in Akkadian, Aramaic, and Ethiopic (independently, it seems, of one 
another) 


mm} y— —ü X —4g—— —à 
— ü x 
77 Some lexicostatistical studies may here be mentioned for what they are worth, viz. 
D. Cohen, ‘ Le vocabulaire de base sémitique et le classement des dialectes du Sud ’, Semitica, X1, 
1961, 55-84 = D. C., Études de linguistique sémitique et arabe, 7-30; H. C. Fleming, ‘ Ethiopic 
language history’, Ethnohistory, xv, 1068, 353-88; for some other works cf. K. Petráček, 
‘ Einige Entwicklungstendenzen in den südsemit. Sprachsystemen’, Ar. Or., XXXVI, 3, 1968, 
471-80. 
78T am not certain whether ‘South-East’ was really what Leslau intended to say. The 
running title and footnote 4 have ‘South-West’ instead. The latter would better suit if the 
* dialectal unity ' in question was meant to be presented as a sub-group of a ' West Semitic’ 
division; geographically it is simply ‘South’. For another vacillation between ‘ East’ and 
* West? in Leslau's writings see J'AOS, LXIX, 1, 1949, 36-7. 
*9 This partial primitive paradigm is still attested in archaic Hebrew survivals. Hetzron’s 
statement (p. 65), that ‘in Semitic ... the masculine plural is usually marked by -uu (i.e. -4) 
and the feminine plural by -aa (i.e. -@)’ is probably the product of carelessness. 
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In Hebrew, but also (independently) in South Arabian (and sporadically in 
ancient dialectal Arabic), the initial consonant of the 3rd f. pl. preformative 
had changed from y- to t-, here again as the effect of proportional analogy, 
involving, this time, the 3rd sing. forms. 


3rd m. 3rd f. 
sg. g——— t—— KE —— 7..." 
pl. y—.. x 


The 2nd pers. afformatives themselves have also changed, independently, 
from t-forms to k-forms outside the South Semitic area. In Akkadian, statives 
in (sg. 2nd m.) -dka, (f.) -ãki, and (pl. 2nd m.) -Gkunu (instead of the regular 
-dta, -dtt, -ätunu) are attested in Neo-Assyrian; see W. von Soden, Grundriss 
der akkadischen Grammatik, 98 (816 b-c), idem, Erganzungsheft zum Grundr. d. 
akkad. Gramm., 15** (ad $75 b-c). 

-k, -kon as perfect formatives (alongside of -t, -ton) also occur in Samaritan 
Aramaic tertiae y (also in III y < III ?) on the analogy of the possessive 
suffixes; see Z. Ben-Hayyim in Hretz-Israel, 1v, 1956, 124, idem, The literary 
and oral tradition of Hebrew and Aramaic amongst the Samaritans, xxx, 11, 110-11. 

Perfect afformatives in k are also found in ancient and modern Yemenite 
Arabic, borrowed, it would seem, from the South Arabian substratum.81 

All these facts make the isogloss which should separate the languages with 
k-afformatives from those with t-afformatives much less neat than one would 
desire. 


Copulas 

"he distribution of the copula forms is described by Hetzron (pp. 79-85) 
as creating ‘ conflicting isoglosses '. He is certainly right in believing that ‘no 
conclusions about genetic relationship can be drawn out of these isoglosses '. 
If all known details had been taken into account, it might have been found 
that the various features would not even form territorially continuous isogloss 
areas. 


80 Hebrew (‘hear’)  yisma tióma' 
mau — timana 


Soqotri (‘go’) itohor tiohor 

it(y)cher — tfoheren/telohoren 
(^ say °) ye'ámer — te'ámer 
e'ómer te'ámeren 
For the same 3rd f. pl. t— in Epigraphie South Arabian of. A. F. L. Beeston, A descriptive 
grammar of Epigraphic South Arabian, 23 ($821.83 and 21.7). 8rd f.pl. forms in £a——-na sporadically 
attested in ancient dialectal Arabic were mentioned by H. L. Fleischer, ' Beitr. zur arab. 
Sprachkunde, 11', 1864, 276-7 = Kleinere Schriften, x, 99, and have since often been quoted by 
Arabists and Semitists. 

81 The afformative -ka is often presented in Arabic sources as substituted for the regular -ta 
by Arabic-speaking people of * Himyaritic ’ origin. It is mostly mentioned referring to the verses : 
ya bna "l-Zubayri tala mà ‘asayka | wa-täla ma 'annaytanà (or *annaykana) ilaykà || la-tujzayanna 
bi-lladht 'ataykà | la-nadriban bi-sayfind qafayka. See Abii Zayd al-Ansäri, Kitab al-nawädir 
fi 'l-lugha, 105; al-Balädhuri, Ansäb al-ashraf, v, 362; Amült al-Zajjaji, 236; Ibn al-Athir, 
al-Kamil fv 'L-türikh, 1v, Leiden, 1870, 286; Beirut, 1965, 351 = Tarikh al-Kümil, 1v, Bülàq, 
1290/1874, 146; Lisän al-‘Arab, s.v. |; Bülàq, xx, 330 = Beirut, 1955-6, xv, 445; al-Suyiiti, 
Sharh shawahid al-Mughni, 153; Khizänat al-adab, Bülàq, 1x, 257 — Cairo, 1v, 1969, 430. 
Of. Howell, 1, z, 382, I, 1r, 587, 1v, 1, 1190, 1891; Noldeke, ZDMG, xxxvm, 1884, 413 — Beiträge 
zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, 21; G. Kampffmeyer, ZDMG, riv, 1900, 622; Conti Rossini, 
Chrestomathia arabica meridionalis epigraphica, p. x ; C. Rabin, Ancient West-Arabian, 48. lst sg. 
forms in -ku are quoted, like à $ Ul cal o elmas (for the standard dhabahtu . . . al. 
'akama), al-Hamdini, Kitab al-iklīl, xz, 816; ces ola le al-Hamdáni, al-IKlil, vin, 
Baghdad, 1931, 26 = Princeton, 1940, 21; cf. further Rabin, Ancient West-Arabian, 48, 51. 
Modern Yemenite Arabie with perfect afformatives in # instead of ¢ was first recorded by H. von 
Maltzan, ZDMG, xxv, 1871, 197. See Ahmad Husayn Sharaf al-Din, Lahajat al- Yaman gadiman 
wa-hadithan, 45; W. Diem, Skizzen jemenitscher Dialekte, 75-113. 
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H. presents (p. 79) the ‘South Ethiopic’ copulas as built on the basis 
n(à)-, with Harari as ‘the only SE language that does not use the basis n(à)- 
but int- or t- (p. 80). He divides all these copulas into ‘two basic systems ' 
according to their inflexional endings: (1) Amharic, Argobba, Selte (with other 
* East-Gurage ’ dialects ?), and Gafat, which have object suffixes employed for 
the inflexion of their copulas, and (2) ‘Gunnin-Gurage’, where the perfect 
formatives are used for the same purpose. Separately mentioned (p. 79) is the 
dialect of Zway, which ‘seems to have an invariable w for copula in every 
person '. 

Such presentation conceals many facts that are important to the adequate 
understanding of the constitution and status of copulas in the Ethiopian 
languages. Besides the inflected copulas in n(à)- there are also copulas in ¢ and 
copulas in u, which are, it is true, of a more limited function. The same elements 
n, t, and u are also among those which serve as verb-markers of the independent 
affirmative indicative, called by Hetzron MVM [Main-Verb Markers]. 


CoPULAS ‘MVM’ 
Kast. n(-) uf finn 
('Soddo)8? -nn- (between noun and 
possessive suffix) $3 


tt(-) (post-pronom.) 84 é (suffixed to 3rd sg. object or 
mediate suffixes) 
Muxer n(-) [en(-) ?] u/iftt 
t (post-pronom. + #-copula) #5 ¢ (suffixed to 3rd sg. object/ 
mediate prons.) 
Goggot n(-) ufifn 
t- (post-pronom. t (suffixed to 3rd sg. object/ 
| + n-copula) 8° mediate prons.) 
Gafat n(-) n, (8rd sg.) t (markers of the 
tt- (post-pronom.) 55 independent expression of 
existence) #6 
Amharic n- 
tt (post-pronominal, 
`. uninflected, in Old Amh.) 8? 
Cäxa n- 
u (3rd m. sg.) 


-t- (post-pron. + n-cop.) 
-tä (directly, 3rd m. sg., or 
indirectly, after m"an 

‘who ? °) 88 


8? See OS, xvir, 1968, (pub.) 1969, 71. Also mon-an, maqay-an ‘ what is 1t ? ° (but manni 
‘who is it ? °), ttte-22 ‘ where is it ? ". 

33 Example: gé-nnə-ddi ‘ it is my house’, OS, xvi, 1968, (pub.) 1969, 72. 

81 3rd m. sg. tf (non-final) or tt-ən (final); other persons it + inflected n-copula. 

86 See Leslau, Étude descr. et comp. du gafat, 78. 

86 See Leslau, Étude descr. et comp. du gafat, 79. Gafat seems also to have had a predicative 
compound with -ef/-a?; see Leslau, Gafat documents, 71-2 (885), idem, Étude descr. et comp. du 
gafat, 101 (867). 

87 G. Goldenberg, IV Congresso Internazionale di Studi Etiopici, xz, 247; idem, ‘A copula +4 
in Old Amharic ', JOS, vi, 1976, 131-7. 

88 Pers, pron. + t -+ n-cop. e.g., ?ya-8 ... eya-l-onz" ‘as to me... that’s me’ (Leslau, 
Ethiopians speak. 11. Chaha, 14, 7 = 102, 13; ‘ Catechism’, 47, 6), yana y-äxa-t-ondà ‘ we are 
yours ' (‘ Catechism ', 23, 5), axá-t-anzà ‘itis you’ (Leslau, ibid., 31, 8 = 132, 16; cf. Mondon- 
Vidailhet, La langue harari et les dialectes éthiopiens du Gouraghé, 115) but kut-m-« ‘it is he" 
(Gaxe ‘Catechism ', 32, 6.17; cf. -m- in Mondon-Vidailhet, ibid., 101). {44 as 3rd m. copula: 
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COPULAS ‘MVM’ 
Zway u (uninffected) 99 
-td- (between noun and 
possessive suffix) °° 


Sidamo u/hu/ho (uninflected) 
te/ét (uninflected) ?1 


The actual formation of SE copula-expressions seems, then, more complex than . 
as presented in Hetzron's paradigms. The comparison with the markers of the 
independent affirmative indicative verb-forms speaks well for the assumption 
of some relationship between the two systems, that of the copulas and that 
of the ‘MVM’. 

Concerning the two ways of inflecting copulas, Hetzron maintains reasonably 
(pp. 80-1) ‘a historical priority of the Object suffixes’ in this function; in 
Gurage ‘ Perfect endings came to replace the old Object suffixes ' as formatives 
of the inflected copula. This can also be proved by the historical development 
of the Amharic negative copula, which in Old Amharic was inflected through 
object suffixes,9?? but was later verbalized by assuming the perfect afformatives. 
The appearance of näčč besides nat as 3rd f. sg. affirmative copula is an analogous 
development. That object suffixes could naturally be used for the inflexion of 
copulas was not necessarily just because “the copulas are demonstrative 
developments of original deictic elements’ (which is not exactly the case at 
least so far as the Amharic negative copula is concerned).?? Anyway, in order 
to prove that ‘for ... a deictic element, Object suffixes could still be used’, 
it is not necessary to have recourse to the Hebrew hinne-ni (p. 81) or the Arabic 
?inna-ni (p. 135, n. 64); the Amharic presentative onnüho is consistently 
provided with the object suffixes. 

The position of the copula before the last word is well taken account of 
(pp. 79, 83). In comparing (p. 83) the Cäxa zo mos wahe qar-u and the Hnnämor 
wa mos wühe-n-a?ar ‘this man is a good thing’ (i.e. ‘ this man is good’) the 
difference in the position of the copula is described as a difference between 


m”an-ta ? * who is it ? ° (Caxa ‘ Catechism’, 31, 9, 12; 33, 2; 35, 6; 37, 3; 51, 3; 71, 16; 
Mondon-Vidailhet, La langue harari et les dialectes éthiopiens du Gouraghé, 98) besides m”an-u 
(‘ Catechism °, 58, 11; Leslau, Ethiopic documents: Gurage, 21, $24.1). m”an + inflected n-cop 
+ td: m”an-nya-td ? ' who is she?’ (‘ Catechism °, 35.9; Mondon-Vidailhet and Weinzinger. 
Btudes sur le guragië, 3, 9); man man(9)-ro-t& 1 * who are they ? ' (‘ Catechism’, 33, 16-17; 
42, 10). mor-u ? * what is it ? * (Leslau, Ethiopians speak. 11. Chaha, 58, 11 = 178, 8), magar-u ? 
‘what is it ? ' (passim) or mogar-u/mogar-tá (Mondon-Vidailhet, La langue harari et les dialectes 
éthiopiens du Gouraghé, 99). To somaxü man-u ? ‘what is your name?’ (Leslau, Ethiopic 
documents: Gurage, 21, 824.1) compare Semar’ man yowork' ? (Amh. man tabbayallas *) (Leslau, 
Ethiopians speak. 11. Chaha, 72, 13 = 200, 19). 

39 W. Leslau, ‘ The influence of Sidamo on the Ethiopic languages of Gurage’, Language, 
xxvii, 1, 1952, 73, $14: dya dimam u ' I am rich’, at damam u ‘ thou art rich’, ut dämam u 
‘he is rich °. 

99 uf unna-t@-ho ‘he is my brother’, Leslau, * Sketches in Ethiopie classification °, Att del 
pee Internazionale di Studi Etiopict (1959), 1960, 100; of. idem, Étude descr. et comp. du 
gafat, 78. 

?1 Sidamo ‘I am good’ ani dancá-u (Cerulli, La lingua e la storia dei Sidamo, 98, $47) / ani 
ddnéa-te (Moreno, Manuale di sidamo, 64, 8834). 

?? of. Praetorius, AS, 257; Getachew Haile, ‘ Archaic Amharic forms’, Proceedings of the 
third International Conference of Ethiopian Studies, 1966, xx, 76. 

®3 An attempt to interpret the syntactical construction as accounting for the fact that the 
copula takes personal formatives in the form of object suffixes was made in Getachew Haile’s 
contribution to the IV Congresso Internazionale di Studi Etiopici, 1972, 11, 139—46—-' The copula 
naw in Amharic’. 
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CWG [* Central Western Gurage '] and PWG [‘ Peripheral Western Gurage '].** 
The same ‘internal’ position as in PWG is also characteristic of Kast., where 
the copula will also be inserted, as in Zway (see p. 480, n. 90), between noun 
and possessive suffix (cf. G. G., ‘ Kostanoïñña ”, OS, xvir, 1968, (pub.) 1969, 
71-2, $14). An example of a tf-copula between attribute and head noun in 
Old Amharic—ydhullattend-tt tof?at ‘it is the destruction of us all'— might 
also be quoted; see G. Goldenberg, ‘ L'étude du gouragué et la comparaison 
chamito-sémitique', IV Congresso Internazionale di Studi Etiopici, 11, 247; 
idem, * A copula + in Old Amharic’, JOS, v1, 1976, 131-7. In Kest., however, 
internal position is limited to the 3rd m. sg. (personally zero-marked) copula, 
and I suspect that such limitation exists in Hnnämor as well. It also seems 
that the u-copula is incapable of being inserted before the last word or 
morpheme. In any case, general statements concerning the copula should not 
be based upon the form or usage of one member only of the paradigm; such 
descriptions, in particular, which centre upon the 3rd m. sg. copula are liable 
to include points that will not be true for other persons. 


Verbal system 
Formatives. Involved in the description of the Gurage object-suffixes (Hetzron, 
50) is ‘the ambiguous character of the final vowels’ of the Ist sg. and pl. 
perfect afformatives. ' Sg. le. fluctuated between -kuu [— -kü] (as originally 
in Ge'ez) and -ku / -k* (Arabic has short -u in the corresponding -tw), and 
Pl. 1c. fluctuated between -naa [= -n&] (as in Arabic) and -nä (as in Go'ez).' 
Thus far Hetzron. Semitists have often been troubled by the difficulty in 
defining as long or short the final vowels of the perfect personal markers of 
Ist sg. and pl. and of 2nd m. sg. Beside the unequivocally-long -4 and -& of the 
9rd m. & f. pl. endings, the vowels of the primitive -ku, -£a, and -na appear to 
have had ' fluctuating’ duration, and might be considered ancipites by those 
who would relish that term. This ‘ fluctuation’ is not only demonstrable by 
the comparison of Ge'ez with Arabic, but seems also to be reflected in Go‘oz 
itself, in variant forms with object suffixes like gübärko/gäbärkahu, gübürno/ 
gäbärnahu, ete.%5 The quantitative status of these primitive vowels is in- 
teresting for understanding the distribution of object suffixes in Gurage, where 
verb-forms that ended in a primitive long vowel require ‘heavy’ suffixes, 
those which ended in a consonant (and pf. 3rd m. sg.) take ‘ light suffixes °, and 
those which had a primitive final vowel of short or ‘ fluctuating’ duration 
(‘ anceps ’)— -ku, -kà, -néd—have a mixed set of suffixes (e.g. in Kest.: object 
suffixes lst and 3rd ‘light’, 2nd ' heavy "); similar (but not identical) is the 
distribution of the mediate suffixes. See OS, xvr, 1968, (pub.) 1969, 80-6. 
The correspondence between Gurage jussives and imperfects where both 
lst sg. and Ist pl. forms have a preformative n- (1st sg. n——, 1st pl. n——-nà) 
and the parallel forms (lst sg. n——-, lst pl. nz) in Maghribine Arabic is 
offered (p. 11, §D.2) as a clear example for the existence of sheer coincidence 
in morphological developments. ‘ Fortunately ’, it is said, ‘ we have a sufficient 
knowledge of the proto-history of these phenomena’: ‘Muxor mo-sbor 
[= Ist sg. jussive] comes from la-sbar (still in Amharic) .. . while ‘ the North 





?1 Hetzron's CWG consists of Caxe, Uža, Gumür, and Gura, whereas PWG includes Gyeto, 
S8nnümor, tndágáh, and Enar. 

*5 Compare the variants with —su-kka/—ku-za, —na-kka/—na-xa in Tigrinya dialects 
quoted (from Leslau's * Essai de reconstitution des désinences verbales du tigrigna °) in Hetzron’s 
n. 44, p. 133. I do not know whether Hebrew 3rd m. sg. variants like £àmo (Lev. vi, 3) / $àmáháà 
(Ezek. vii, 20) are relevant to the question here discussed. 
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African forms are analogical formations'. The analogies that should have 
engendered according to Hetzron the North African n—— forms are (though 
set forth sparingly) fairly identical with the developments assumed by A. Fischer 
in 1898,99 which are (1) 1st pl. n—— -> n——-u following, by analogy, 3rd pl. 
y——u and 2nd pl. £——4 ; 


(2) sg. pl. 
ord m. y—— y—u 
2nd m. — lu X= n 
Ist x W-——u 


The Western Gurage imperfect äsäbər which becomes -nsäbor after prefixes 
(b-, t-, or neg. an-) is said to show how ' the analogy could go even further ”.97 
On the whole it seems clear that in Gurage all Ist sg. n- forms started from the 
jussive, as nowhere else is a Ist sg. n- found in initial position. The 1 > x 
change, however, might have been partly motivated by the n- of the corre- 
sponding plural form, since it also occurred outside the phonetically-automatic 
l > n area.99 It will be noticed that Argobba has both Ist sg. and ist pl. 
jussives with an initial l- (1st sg. losdäb, Ist pl. losdábon) and that in Salte both 
1st sg. and Ist pl. imperfects have an initial l- (1st sg. losábor, Ist pl. losäbronä).5° 
Ist sg. n- imperfects are found not only in Muxer and ‘ West Gurage °, but also 
in Kest. and in Harari. Most limited is the Ist sg. n- impf. in Kost., where it 
occurs only in the relative negative imperfect. While the affirmative jussive- 
forms Ist sg. and 1st pl. are not homophonous (e.g. Ist sg. nägros, Ist pl. noqrás), 
the negative Ist pers. jussives are the same (both sg. and pl. are annoqrüs). Only 
those imperfect forms which have the same negative morpheme as the jussive 
(namely the relative neg. impfs.) are affected by the analogy that would produce 
(after the neg. juss.) Ist sg. = 1st pl. n- imperfects; see OS, xvir, 1968, (pub.) 
1969, 94—5, $38. Harari has similarly produced the neg. impf. (Ist sg. — Ist pl.) 
ansübri beside neg. forms like ansibür and zánsibár (which are built on the 
historically-subjunctive/jussive base); see Leslau, The verb in Harari, 22 (818), 
23 (820), 24 (821). No other morphemes are prefixed to the Harari verb. Neither 
Kest. nor Harari marks the 1st pl. forms by a suffix like the Western Gurage 
-nà; they have imperfect forms (in n-) for the Ist sg. and the Ist pl. The 
suffixed -nä im Gurage Ist pl. forms is obviously the product of a secondary 
development. 

Also in dialectal Arabic, lst sg. n- forms are widespread, while Ist pl. 
n——u forms are much more limited.100 In fact, the Ist sg. (= 1st pl) 


96 À. Fischer, ‘ Marokkanische Sprichworter °, ASOS, x, 1898, 216. 

97 H.’s statement that ‘ here, -n- of Sg. 1o. seems to come from the analogy with the plural ’ 
should more precisely refer to analogy with the jussive, where both Ist sg. and Ist pl. have the 
preformative n-. 

98 .[- in Ist sg. versus -nn- in Ist pl. is still attested in Amharic as well as in Gafat subordinate 
and neg. impf.; v. Leslau, Étude descr. et comp. du gafat, 103, §68d and 105, $70. The phonetic 
relation between / and n as morphemes is quite complicated in the Ethiopian Semitic languages. 

29 See Leslau, ‘ A preliminary description of Argobba’, Annales d' Éthiopie, ra, 1959, 262. 
The imperfect Ist pl. forms, too, have əl- as preformative, but Leslau's information about 
lst person of the imperfeot is not fully ascertained (see ibid., 261-2). For Ist pl. (= Ist sg.) 
without n- in Selte and Wüláne, see M. Cohen, Nouvelles études d'éthiopien méridional, 168; 
Hetzron, 39-40. For Salte see Leslau, ‘Is there a Proto-Gurage ? °, Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Semitic Studies, 1965, 1969, 162. 

100 What Noldeke considered ‘das Schibboleth der maghribinischen Dialecte’? (WZK M, 
vin, 3, 1894, 250) was rightly the differentiated Ist ag. n— / 1st pl. nu (not just the existence 
of Ist sg. n form). This might be regarded as correct if ‘ North African’ were substituted 
for ‘ Maghribine ', since the nekteb-nektebu impf. has also been recorded in Egyptian Arabic; 
see now H. Blanc in JOS, rv, 1974, 206-26. 
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imperfect in n—— is found in Arabic as spoken in Harar and on the Somali 
coasts, in Yemen, Hadramawt, and central Arabia, and in Egypt,1°! as well as 
in Palestinian Aramaiïc 1°? and in the Neo-Aramaic dialect of Ma'lüla.!9? The 
specifically North African Arabic lst pl. impf. in »-——w is a secondary develop- 
ment. The origin of the Arabic Ist sg. n- is not clear, though some possiblities 
have been considered.1°* For the South Ethiopian forms it may well be true 
that the origin of the n- in the Ist sg. jussives is ' the cohortative morpheme ° L-, 
but the core of the problem is the general tendency of the 1st sg. inflexional 
prefix to coincide with that of the Ist pl. (whether or not these forms are 
differentiated by other means). It is this tendency, typological in its nature, 
that might also account for the formation of 1st sg. jussives in n- where there 
had been no general | > n shift (as also for the Ist sg. == Ist pl. l- in Argobba and 
Selte). I do not know whether Wagner's idea is tenable, that the encroach- 
ment of n- on lst singular forms is one case among others in which we may 
regard ‘der Jemen als Vermittler athiopischen Sprachgutes nach Nordwest- 
afrika',195 but by the wide distribution in South Ethiopian languages, in 
various Arabic speech-forms and in Western Aramaio, this phenomenon marks 
some typological connexion between the idioms in which it occurs. It was this 
connexion, rather than ‘the fact that all these phenomena are coincidences ’ 
(Hetzron, 11), that seemed ‘ obvious to the specialist ’ (H., ibid.).195 


The Gurage future in -$à/-se and the forms of the jussive. If the Western Gurage 
future in -3d/-se has really developed from a subjunctive governed by 8a/se°d 
‘to wish’ (cf. Polotsky, Notes on Gur. gramm., 40 — Collected papers, 555; 
Hetzron, 72, §Q.4), the examination of these constructions may also be helpful 
for reconstructing the history of the Gurage jussive forms. Hetzron compares 
(pp. 60-1) the Caixa 3rd m. sg. jussive yäsßər with the corresponding future 
yaspor-Sd, regarding the latter as exhibiting ‘a more archaic form with ya-’ ; 
so also the xa Ist sg. jussive nasBar when compared (ibid.) with the Ist sg. 
future dsfor-áà is said to reflect ‘the archaic prefix d-’. Since this d- reflects, 
normally and obviously, a primitive °a-, it seems clear that the alternation of 
-üsbor- ~ -sbür- in Kost. jussives like 1st sg. násbor versus lst pl. mosbür etc. 
(see OS, xvu, 1968, (pub.) 1969, 95-6) should be considered a secondary internal 
development, the more archaic negative forms having the -sbür- base through- 
out. The Kost. jussive, so far as the vowel before the first radical is concerned, 
can be traced back to a formation like that known in Caixa or Gafat, where the 
ä in the yä- of 3rd persons belongs to the preformative.t°? The lexically 
determined distribution of base-forms with an internal -o- and with an internal 
-ü- (cf. Leslau, * The jussive in Chaha ', Language, xx, 1, 1964, 53-7; idem, 


101 See, e.g., H. Fleisch, #Z, second ed., 1, 1960, 577 English edition = 595 French edition. 
For hterature on the subject see, e.g., J. Blau, The emergence and linguistic background of Judaeo- 
Arabic, 58-60, 119-20; E. Wagner in Die Sprache, xu, 2, 1966, 257-9; cf. H. Blanc in JOS, 
Iv, 1974, 211-15. 

103 See G. Dalman, Grammatik des judisch-paldstinischen Aramdisch, second ed., 265; H. L. 
Ginsberg in Tarbiz, v, 3-4, 1934, 382-3; A. Tal (Rosenthal), The language of the Targum of the 
Former Prophets, 75. 

103 See A. Spitaler, Grammatik des neuaramäischen Dialekts von Ma'lula, 148 (8126 in fine). 

104 See J. Blau, The emergence and linguistic background of Judaeo- Arabic, 119-20. 

105 E. Wagner in Die Sprache, xu, 2, 1966, 252-79 (esp. 257-9); idem, Proceedings of the 
third International Conference of Ethiopian Studies, 1966, x1, 38-43 (esp. 40). 

108 of. M. Cohen, ‘ Sur les premières personnes des formes verbales à préfixe en chamito- 
sémitique ', Actes du premier Congrès International des Lingutstes, 1928, 150-4. 

107 "gnnahum karihit (only here ?) al-kasra fi al-ya 1 (Sibawayhi, ed: Derenbourg, 1r, 276, 3 
= Bülàq, xz, 256, 15. 
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‘The jussive in Eža’, JSS, xu, 1, 1967, 66-82) has become paradigmatically 
determined in Kest., forming an alternation which could falsely remind one 
of Barth's law. I do not know whether the stable à in the preformatives of the 
yäsbär forms yd-, té-, nä-) in Eastern Gurage and Harari (N.B. only in the 
affirmative, and not exclusively in ‘type A’) can rightly be considered to 
reflect * an archaic vowel of the Jussive '.198 

Concerning the expression of the future in Hndägäà/Enär, the information 
given by Hetzron is in disagreement with that of Leslau: Hetzron reports 
(p. 60) a future ‘formed from the Jussive form followed by -se’ to exist ‘in 
Hnnämor, Undagit and Enär ”, while Leslau mentions Hndägäñ [= H.’s Enàr] 
among the languages ‘ which use the same form, namely the simple Imperfect, 
for the expression of the present and future’ (Leslau, ' The expression of the 
future in the Ethiopian languages’, JAL, vu, 1, 70; idem, ‘ The verb forms 
of the Gurage dialect of Endegeü', in V. Six and others (ed.), Afrikanische 
Sprachen und Kulturen: ein Querschnitt (Hamburger Beiträge zur Àfrika-K unde, 
xiv), 1971, 182). 


Gemination in verb-forms. The existence of gemination (of the penultimate 
radical) in forms of ' non-intensive ' verb-stems has given rise to much con- 
troversy among comparativists, as such gemination is hard to digest for some 
Hebrew/Arabic-orientated students of Semitic languages. The reluctance of 
some Ethiopicists to recognize that consonant doubling in ' non-intensive ' 
verb-stems could be a genuine feature of ' Ethiopian Semitic ’ is also due mostly 
to a predisposition to make allowance for ‘General Semitic’ considerations 
(from the standpoint of Arabic-Aramaic-Hebrew) before establishing the facts 
that are specific to the Ethiopian branch.19? In fact, morphologically con- 
ditioned gemination of the penultimate radical which crosses all verbal stems 
is one of the basic features of Ethiopian-Semitic verb formation, without which 
the development of the whole verbal system, in all Ethiopian languages, would 
not be understood. More precisely, a verbal morphology like that of Go‘oz 
would have had to be reconstructed had it not been preserved in written 
documents and oral tradition. It is easy to observe that Ge‘ez verbal morpho- 
logy in its traditional pronunciation (which, differing from what is found in all 
living languages, has proved to be genuine 10) can elucidate the function of the 
palatal element (actualized in the form of a basically-long e/? or otherwise) in 
forms of the ‘intensive stems’, and account for the gemination of the 
penultimate radical in ‘South Ethiopic’ perfect forms. To see all that one 
needs to compare the perfects, imperfects, and jussives of the various stems in 


108 Seo W. Leslau, * An archaic vowel of the jussive in Gurage, Gafat, and Harari’, Orientalia, 
XXXVI, 1, 1968, 90-3. 

19? of. M. Cohen, BOr., x, 3-4, 1953, 89-90; A. Klingenheben, JIO, rv, 2, 1956, 214-25 ; 
W. Leslau, JAOS, rxxnr, 3, 1953, 165; idem, ‘The Geez imperfect again’, Proceedings of the 
twenty-seventh International Congress of Orientalists. 1967, 89-90; E. Wagner, ‘ Drei Miszellen ’, 
207-8. ‘ Es herrscht ja leider bei mehreren Gelehrten die Tendenz vor, die Mehrzahl der mit den 
anderen Sprachen nicht unmittelbar zu veremigenden Verdoppelungen als sekundar zu 
betrachten? (Nyberg, GGA, oxorv, 1932, 112). It should, however, be mentioned that 
F. Rundgren, although he has posited, on the basis of General Semitie comparison, an * Urathio- 
pisch ' impf. yagtal{a) (see his Intensiv und Aspektkorrelation, 129-73), has clearly recognized the 
fact that ‘alle südathiopischen Formen yondger auf alteres yandggar zuruckzuführen [sind] ’ 
(ibid., 141). The inconvenience caused to the Arabic-oriented Semitist by the existence of 
indicative imperfects of the Ethiopie type would hardly be mitigated by getting rid of the 
gemination mvolved. Even without it the deviation of Ethiopie from the Arabic-Aramaic- 
Hebrew type in this regard is radical. 

110 This fact has also been well recognized by Rundgren. Intensiv und Aspektkorrelation, 139. 
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Goe'oz with those of ‘South Ethiopic’ as may be presented in the following 
table, in which the Kest. (‘ Soddo-Gurage ’) forms will represent SE. 11? 


Go'oz SE (Kast.) 
0-1 säbärä säbbärä-, neg. al-säbärä 
yasäbbər yəsäbr- 
yasbar, yelbäs yüsbor, fem. tosbür (Amh. yəsbär) 
À-1 albäsä aläbbäsä-, neg. al-albäsä 
yaläbbəs yaläbs- 
yalbos yalbas 
0-2 füssümà fittämä-, neg. al-füttàmà 
yafessom yafittam- 
yafiissom yüfüttom, fem. tafattem 
0-3 baräkä barräkä-, neg. al-baräkä 
yabarrak yabarrak- 
yabarak yübark, fem. tabark 
T-1 täkäflä ns tàkàffülà-, neg. al-takafala 13 
yatkäf}al yotkäf}al- 
yotkäfal yätkäfal, fem. tətkäfäl 
imperat. täkäfäl imperat. takafal 
T-3 tagadala tigaddala-, neg. al-tegadàlà 
yatgaddal yatgaddal- 
yotgadäl yätqadäl, fem. totgadäl 


Somewhat complicated is the evidence concerning T-2, for which the Ge'ez 
tradition 18 not consistent and some unconformity seems also to be found in 
Amharic. In the following list are presented the perfect, imperfect, 
(subjunctive-)jussive, and imperative of T-2 in Go‘oz, Tigre, Tigrinya, Amharic, 
and Kestaneniia. 


Go'ez T-2 " Tigre T(1 — 2) Tigrinya T-2 
täfässämä tägäbbärä tokaffala taqabbala 
yotfessüm yotgebbär yoÿebbäl (= T-1) 
yotfäsäm yatgabbar 114 ltkaffal yogqäbbäl 
täfäsäm tägäbbär 114 tokaffal tagabbal 

Amharic T-2 Kostanenüa T-2 
tämülläsà táqibbülà- neg. al-təqäbbälä (var. -b-) 
yommälläs yotqibbäl- 
yommälas yátgübàl, fem. totgäbäl 


tämälläs / tàgàdàm, tafaläg 15  tagäbbäl 


111 See H. J. Polotsky, JAOS, LXIX, 1, 1949, 38 = Coll. pap., 579. 

112 Spirantization is left unmarked. 

113 cf. Dillmann, Gramm., $97, 1, where the Go‘az T-I tdkdd(a)ndé is considered to have 
developed from a primitive (a)tkdddnd. . 

114 See E. Mittwoch, Die traditionelle Aussprache des Athiopischen, 21-2 ; ibid., 86 (Gen. ii, 15), 
90 (Gen. iii, 23); cf. OS, xvi, 1968, (pub.) 1969, p. 101, n. 2. 

115° The penultimate radicals of all Passive Imperatives should [. ..] be single. In the case 
of Passive verbs whose Basic form is Type B, however, the penultimate radical is, in practice, 
often pronounced double: e.g. for ‘‘ Sit down (m.) " täqämmäf is frequently heard instead of 
täqämät’ (C. H. Dawkins, The fundamentals of Amharic, p. 42, n. 2). See also M. Cohen, 
Nouvelles études d'éth. mérid., 218-19, tagdmmat, tägämmätu, tamdllds, tämaällüsu, täkättal, as 
compared with tagddim, täfälag quoted elsewhere (M. Cohen, Traité de langue amharique, 215; 
À. Klingenheben, Deutsch-amharischer Sprachfuhrer, 31). T-2 imperatives have also been noted 
as having their penult radical with facultative doubling or ‘ weak gemination' (M. Cohen, 
Nouvelles études d'éth. mérid., 219). 
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The Go'ez system is clearly marked by the twofold function of gemination, 
characterizing (a) the indicative imperfects and (b) the so-called ‘intensive ’ 
stems (or ‘ 2-stems ’, or “type B °). In forms that are liable to gemination both 
qua imperfect and qua ‘intensive’, namely the imperfect forms of O-2, A-2, 
and T-2, the double characterization is actualized as gemination of the 
penultimate radical + palatalization (and lengthening ?) à > e of the preceding 
vowel (serving here as a ‘ gemmation-equivalent ).319 In Gofoz the indicative 
imperfect is marked, as opposed to the subjunctive-jussive, mainly by the 
addition of the feature 'gemination': to jussives with no gemination will 
correspond indicative imperfects in -(G)UC-; to ‘intensive’ jussives in -àCC- 
will correspond indicative imperfects in -€CC-. The marking of imperfect, as 
opposed to jussive, by * + gemination' can equally be presented the other 
way round, as marking the (subjunctive-)jussive as impf. ' — gemination ’. 
This morphological opposition of impf. : juss. holds partly in Tigrinya: O-1 
impf. yosäbbor 17: juss. yosbär ; O-2 yabaddal (with -a- < -e-): yabdddal; A-1 
yärokkab /yäräkkob 338 : yärkəb; A-2 yäbäddol/yäboddol M : yäbäddol (the opposi- 
tion, expressed through (e >) a: d, is with the latter variant of the impf.); 120 
T-1 yasabbar : yossäbär ; T-2 yagabbal: yaqqabbdl (o: d). In ‘type Č’ stems— 
O-3, A-3, and T-3— where the imperfects are not marked for penult-radical 


gemination, the differentiation between the bases of the indicative impf. and ` 


juss., so characteristic of the Ethiopian-Semitic verb-system, is indeed lost. 
The loss of gemination in Tigrinya ‘type A’ is limited: in O-1 and A-I 
imperfects the gemination of the penultimate radicals is left out in some forms 
where the base is followed by a vowel:  yorükkob, pl. yoräkbu; neg. 
ag-yordkkab-on/ag-yorükb-on ; with obj. suff. yorükbo (see Leslau, Documents 
tigrigna, 88-9). This fact, especially its being limited to ‘type A’, was some- 
times used in arguing against the originality of gemination in ' non-intensive ? 
Tigrinya imperfects (Leslau, JAOS, Lxx, 3, 1953, 165). I am not certain 
whether the pronunciation of the penultimate radicals here as simple (non- 
geminate) is general (even with afformatives); in L. De Vito’s Esercizi di 
lettura one will find yofüttewuta (10, T) besides yaftirduta (33, 5) and yabashu 
(31, 5) [Leslau has yəfätwu (Doc. tigr., tab. x11) ; so also Kolmodin, Trad. de 
Tsazzega et Hazzega, 1, 122 (§136,3)], yamdssalann (11, 7) [as against Leslau, 
Doc. tigr., 89, yomüslánni], yogäddefo (26, 5, 6), yəsärrəho (26, 8), yowdssodo 
(26, 10-11). That it is the loss of gemination, and not its rise, that has occurred 
in ‘ North Ethiopic ' under some phonetically-definable conditions, will appear 


116 Wetzron’s lengthy note 14, pp. 129-30, is an attempt to explain phonetically how 
| MEI UAR ' x 2 could become & > e (vowel lengthening) + C > CC (consonant lengthening), 
as if d + à =e. 

11? For the (facultative ?) loss of gemination in forms where the final radical is followed by 
a vowel (yasdbru) see below. 

118 ydrakkab represents the form of Eritrean Tigrinya which is now also the literary standard. 
For the latter form, presumably a dialectal variation, see Kolmodin apud Rundgren, Intensiv 
und Aspekikorrelation, 170. ko-tarakkob is attested in Kolmodin, Traditions de Tsazzega et 
Hazzega, 1, 241, 2 (§262, 7). 

118 The latter variant is of the dialect of Adwa; see F. Praetorius, Grammatik der Tigriña- 
sprache, 273-4; L. De Vito, Gramm., 25 (§20); Leslau, ‘ Observations sur quelques dialectes du 
tigrigna ', JA, CCXXXI, jan.-mars 1939, 74, $32. Examples: L. De Vito, Esercizi di leitura in 
lingua tigrigna, 24, 8 ydraffad, 26, 11-12 ydqommoto. 

120 The dialectal variations of the Tigrinya causative imperfects represent three stages of 
development: (1) A-I yäräkkab : A-2 ydbaddal (preserving the primitive d:ë => ə opposition); 
(2) A-1 = A-2 yärokkob, yäbəddal (so in the dialect of Adwa, cf. the grammars of Praetorius and 
De Vito); (3) A-1 ydrokkob : A-2 ydbüddol (with full vocalic consonance of impf. and jussive ; 
so in Eritrean Tigrinya and in the literary standard language as described, e.g., by Abba Ya'aqob, 
by Leslau, and in school grammars like that of A. Ma. Ha.). The recognition of this development 
will be the answer to Polotsky's queries in JAOS, LXIX, 1, 1949, 38 = Coll. pap., p. 579, n. 11. 
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even more evident if it is taken into account that in Tigre the same process 
of the loss of gemination has also affected the ‘intensive’ stems, where there 
. 1s also no ‘gemination x2’ through addition of palatality and the morpho- 
logical opposition between ‘type A’ and ‘type B’ is therefore neutralized in 
the preformative inflexion (where imperfect and jussive are also no more 
differentiated except in O-1). If impf. and jussive are in opposition in Tigrinya 
O-1, 0-2, A-1, A-2 (see above), T-1, and T-2, and if the same opposition, marked 
by the same means, is also maintained in Ge‘ez (as in SE) for ‘ type C’ as well, 
there seems to be no weighty reason to presume, as Hetzron does (p. 28, §H.3, 
and p. 120, no. 6), that the gemination in the imperfects of ‘ type C ' is a ‘ South 
Kthiopic’ innovation. Tigrinya (and Tigre) might rather have lost here the 
gemination after the à. To state that Ge‘ez is ‘ uncertain’ (H., 28) is always 
possible, especially in the matter of pronunciation, but in ‘ type C’ imperfects 
the omission of gemination would have necessarily resulted in neutralizing the 
otherwise preserved opposition between impf. and subj.-juss. Unlike Tigrinya, 
Go‘oz has maintained -éCC- in ‘ type B’, and could well be expected to retain, 
as it in fact has done, -@CC- in ‘ type C’. 

The habit of presenting ‘ the Ethiopic imperfect’ as having ' two forms: 
yaqattal, with a geminated 2nd radical in North Ethiopic (Geez, Tigre, Tigrinya) ; 
and yagdt(s)l, with a non-geminated 2nd radical in South Ethiopie (Amharic, 
Argobba, Gafat, Harari, Gurage)'!?! is misleading. Gemination of the 
penultimate radical in the impf. forms is to be found in SE in all ‘ non-intensive ’ 
stems except O-1 and À-1, namely in O-3, A-3, T-1, T-3, AT-3 as well as in all 
the ‘frequentative’ stems and quadriradical forms.!22 What really charac- 
terizes the common ‘Southern’ development is the encroachment of the 
imperfect bases on the forms of the perfect, in the affirmative,!?? in all the 
stems. Gemination has thus become a typical feature of SE perfect (in the 
affirmative). The loss of gemination, which broke again the uniformity of 
perfect (in the affirmative) and imperfect was limited to O-1 and A-1; it did 

- not affect all other stems, where the opposition between impf. and juss. is still 
represented by ‘ +: — gemination °. 


Relative forms. The forms of the Amharic relative are mentioned by Hetzron 
(pp. 40-1) as demonstrating (among other things) that ' within the TSE 
group,!?* Amharic and Argobba form a closer unit '. *Therelative particlein both 
languages ’, so he says, ‘is yä- before the Perfect, but yämm- or amm- before 
the Imperfect. No other language has exactly the same system.’ As a descriptive 
statement for the Modern Amharic Standard this formulation is impeccable, 
but it fails to represent for the relative imperfect much that is essential to the 
historical-comparative study. Considering the known history of Amharic, the 
following development can be traced: (1) the bare imperfect is relative 
(asyndetic, with no relative particle); (2) the affirmative imperfect is marked 
as relative by prefixing yamm- (also yä- + impf. ?, see below) ; (3) the negative 
imperfect is furnished with the relative particle yä- (with no -mm-); (4) finally 


121 W. Leslau, ‘ The Geez imperfect again’, Proceedings of the twenty-seventh International 
h. Congress of Orientalists, 1967, 89; cf. idem, JAOS, Lxxim, 3, 1953, 164; Hetzron, 24 (§H.1c). 

122 The * intensive’ imperfects, accordingly, are also marked by the palatal element, which 
is the exponent of the additional ‘ gemination ’. 

123 The SE negative perfect had successfully resisted the innovated forms shaped after the 
corresponding imperfects (see above the SE perfeots in the comparative table). Generalization 
of the new forms also for the negative has occurred in some parts of the SE branch. 

124 Transversal South Ethiopie ' in Hetzron's classification consists of Amharic-Argobba and 
Harari-East Gurage. 
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the negative relative imperfect is analogously made to correspond to the 
affirmative by the generalizing of yämm- as marker of the relative imperfect. 

Relative bare imperfects (a) alongside of yämm- (yamm-/yamm-) + impf. (b) _ 
in the affirmative || relative bare imperfects (a) in the negative—are found, | 
e.g., in the Old Amharic version of the ‘Mysteries of the rosary  (Mostirá 
sageyat) (Berlin, Staatsbibhothek Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Orientalische 
Abteilung, MS or. oct. 234). 


(a) 64a barra hedäčč bälelit wästa atawq kübet ‘ she took to flight by night, she 
who had never gone out of (her) house’. 
72a yasüglubbüt gond aššäkkomäwt Éonäwbbät, yBhag(g)züw ayonor yühaz- 
nollät ‘ they burdened him putting on him the bole on which they would 
hang him, and no one was there who would help him, who would have 
compassion on him ?.1?5 


(b) Tla täbäqa yállàw yammiyag(g)callat, adaw manniw bolo ayonor yammutdy- 
yagellát ‘he had no advocate who would help him, no one was there that 
would ask for him what was the charge against him”. - 


yämm- + impf. (b) affirmative || yä- + impf. (c) negative are the forms of 
the Old Amharic Imperial Songs and of Ludolf’s Amharic, and will be found 
elsewhere in many Old Amharic documents. 


(b) In the ‘ Canzoni geez-amariña in onore di re Abissini '. ed. Guidi, RRAL, 
v, 1889, 53-66, there are many examples for yämm- (sporadically yamm-) 
in the affirmative, Song II (pp. 55-6). 


(c) yayottawwüq will be found there in I, 48 (p. 55). 


Examples from Ludolf. 

(b) yämm- + impf.—yämmiwe"ol, yämminnaggär, etc.—is presented in Ludolf's 
Grammatica, 12, 14, 16, 17, 28 as the Amharic formation of & Participu 
Præsens. Cf. ibid., 54 (Luke xi, 7) wüdagu yämmimälles llàt ‘ whose friend ' 
will answer him’. About yä- -+ impf. affirmative in Ludolf see below. 


(c) Ludolf, Gramm., 50, yäaynoräw ‘ qui non est ei, cui non est’. 
Ludolf, Lexicon amharico-latinum, 80, yayossäfjär * qui non mensuratur, 
immensurabilis °. 
Ludolf, Gramm., 59, yäsäggawa nägär bezuh yayogg"áddal [sic] ‘ her riches 
are abundant, such that would not be wanting ’. 


Other texts with alternation of yämm- + impf. affirm. and yä- + impf. neg. 
are, e.g., the treatise Haymanot lämmiyyäkkäs ondeh néw** as in MS Clarke 
Or. 39 of the Bodleian Library, Oxford 127 (9 ra 7 yàmmil * who says’ || 14 yayol 
‘ who does not say °’, and many other examples there, passim); texts examined 
by Getachew Haile, see his ‘ Archaic Amharic forms’, Proceedings of the third 
International Conference of Ethiopian Studies, 1966, 11, 79-80; and the Old 
Amharic text published by R. Cowley in BSOAS, xxxvi, 3, 1974, 597-607 
(see especially p. 604 and n. 24). Relative yä- + impf. neg. is still found u^ 
proverbs (ef. G. G., The Amharic tense-system, 75). 

There is one example of yä- + affirmative imperfect in Ludolf, Gramm., 7 


135 For occurrences of the same construction in Modern Amharic see below, p. 489, n. 129. 

126 For this tract cf. E. Cerulli, La letteratura etiopica, third ed., 153. 

127 On the importance of this manuscript see E. Ullendorff, Catalogue of Ethiopian manuscripts 
in the Bodleian Library, 1x, 192—202 (No. 79). 
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(Luke xi, 6) yäasqärrobäw yälläňňəmm ‘I have nothing to set before him’ 
(later versions have yämmagärbollät yälläñňňəmm). 

Bare imperfects preserved as asyndetic relatives are the fossilized forms of 
the verbs of comparison yabdlt, yoë$al, yalag, ans, yabas-, yomäsl, yahl, yohon.1?8 
Otherwise they may still occur in dialectal and poetic usage.!?? 

If the development of yämm- as the alternant of the relative particle 
required with the imperfect oan be observed within the known history of 
Amharic, this common feature of Amharic and Argobba should not be con- 
sidered in simple isoglottic terms. The use of the bare imperfect as relative is 
common to Amharic (ancient, or dialectal), ‘ Gunnün-Gurage ’ (see Hetzron, 1), 
and Gafat. 139 

The variant forms of the relative marker of the imperfect are not only 
yàmm- /omm- (mm-), but also m-; see Habte Mariam Marcos (ed.), ‘ Regional 
variations in Amharic’, JES, x1, 2, 1978, 115-16 (Gojjam), 123 ($2.6, Manz), 
126-7 (Wällo) = Bender and others (ed.), Language in Ethiopia, 94-5. 


Gerund and converb. In Ethiopian Semitic languages subordination and 
co-ordination of verbs are often to be recognized as functionally equivalent, so 
that ‘verb 1 subordinate + verb 2’ may imply hardly more than the mere 
existence of some syntactical connexion between verb 1 and verb 2, while in 
the co-ordination ‘ verb 1 -+ “ and " + verb 2’ the original (or ‘ deep °) order 
of the verbs involved may be structurally meaningful so that ' verb 1 + “and "" 
will become a syntagm analogous to a ‘ verb 1 subordinate". A syntagm like 
this may prove capable of retaining its status of ‘former co-ordinate’ even 
when the actual (or ‘ surface ’) order is inverted, as in Amharic, where ‘ verb 1 
-nna + verb 2’ may appear as ‘ verb 2 + verb 1 -nna’ with verb 1 keeping its 
status of the logically ‘former co-ordinate ° and verb 2 remaining the logically 
* Jatter co-ordinate ?. 

The subordinate form used in expressing (neutrally) such syntaotical 
connexion is the one called ' gerund’. The Ethiopian-Semitic gerund is not an 
absolutivum but an inflected 'adverbative'. The introduction of the term 
gerund to Ethiopian linguisties seems to have been rather casual: Dillmann, 
like his predecessor Ludolf, classified the form in question as one of two 
*infinitives', but while Ludolf regarded this ‘infinitive’ as representing 
mainly ‘our’ participle,!?! and only as an alternative considered the corre- 
spondence of an Amharic tänagorre!%? (loquens ego) to the Latin dum loquor or 
in loquendo me,1?? Dillmann regarded this ‘ Thatwôrtlicher Infinitiv ' as mostly 
‘ entsprechend ' the Latin (and Sanskrit) gerund. This he did under the overt 
influence of his teacher H. Ewald, who had noted the correspondence existing 


128 See Praetorius, AS, 364-5; Guidi, Gramm., 52-3 (873c); M. Cohen, Traité, 309; idem, 
Nouvelles études, 328-9. On the interpretation of these forms as asyndetio relatives see C. H. 
Armbruster, Initia amharica, 1, 174 (804a), 165 (868c), m, 39; H. J. Polotsky, /AOS, LXIX, 1, 
1949, 37 == Coll. pap., p. 578, n. 8; C. H. Dawkins, The fundamentals of Amharic, p. 69, n. 1; 
G. Goldenberg, The Amharic tense-system, 74-5 (818). 

129 For asyndetic relative imperfects in dialectal Amharic of Manz, see Hailu Fulass and 
Fisscha Sisay apud Habte Mariam Marcos (ed.), ‘ Regional variations in Amharic’, JES, x1, 2, 

à. 1973, 123 (§2.7). A modern poetic instance is yatddggar yällämm way yatäññubbät tammo ? ' Will 
he not be troubled, he on whom (at whose charge) one is lying sick ? ' (Murad Kamil, Amharische 
Kaiserlteder, vin, 3; cf. Polotsky in Orientalia, xxvru, 2, 1959, 224 = Coll. pap., 463). 

150 cf. Leslau, Étude descr. et comp. du gafat, 65 ($42b-c and n. 1). 

181 Ludolf, Grammatica linguæ amharíce, 10-11 (lib. xr, o. iii, 10); cf. his Grammatica 
&lhiopica, second ed., 38, 48. 

133 Tn the text, erroneously, fdnagdrre. 

123 Ludolf, Gramm. amh., 10-11. 
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between the Hebrew infinitive absolute in one of its uses and the Latin ablative 
gerund in -ndo.!?* Dillmann's reference to the Latin gerundium was not meant 
to introduce the term gerund as an equivalent of his ‘ Thatwôrtlicher Infinitiv °, _ 
and, indeed, after the appearance of Dillmann’s grammar in 1857 it was ` 
* Thatwôrtlicher Infinitiv’ (in Latin infinitivus verbalis 135) that became the 
accepted term.1%6 Praetorius made use of it in his Grammatik der Tigriñasprache 
(1871), e.g. 314 (8205, 3), and in Die amharische Sprache (1878), 243 ($2022 and 
n. 1), where he also stated expressly his preference for Dillmann's German term 
over any Latinized equivalent just because ' tatwortlicher Infinitiv’ was an 
original and genuine denomination that had already been generally adopted 
by German Semitists. Gerundium was not even considered. Later, however, it 
was introduced by Praetorius himself in his Gofoz grammar (published both in 
German and in Latin) where Gerundium appeared in the Latin version 
translating the ‘ Thatwôrtlicher Infinitiv’ of the German edition.!?' ' Gerun- 
dium ’ was then preferred in the second edition of Dillmann’s grammar (revised 
by C. Bezold, 1899):38 and elsewhere. I do not know whether the use of the , 
term ‘ gerund’ in this sense is ideal,! but it fairly matches the meaning of - 
‘gerund’ as found, e.g., in grammars of Romance languages owing to the 
extended use of the ablative gerund in Post-Classical Latin and later develop- 
ments, where it is reported to have largely supplanted the present participle in 
its adverbial functions.14° ' Gerund ' has also been similarly used in grammars 


184 H. Ewald, Ausfuhrliches Lehrbuch der hebräischen Sprache, fifth ed., 1844; sixth ed., 1865; 
etc., $$240a, 280a (referred to in Dillmann's Grammar, $123). 

135 See Dillmann's Lexicon; E. Schrader, De linguae aethiopicae cum cognatis linguis com- 
paratae indole universa, TIpu. 

186 The term ' constructive’, coined for the Amharic gerund by K. W. Isenberg, Grammar 
of the Amharic language, 1842, 61-2, was adopted, so it seems, only by C. Mondon-Vidailhet ; 
see his Grammaire de langue abyssine (amharique), 1898, 70, and cf. his characterization of the 
Harari vb. + -ma as ' une sorte de gérondif qui traduit le constructif amharique’ (La langue 
harari et les dialectes éthiopiens du Gouraghé, 39). J. Baeteman (Grammaire amarigna, 59) called 4 
the gerund ‘ Participe aoriste ’. » 

187 F, Praetorius, Grammatica aethiopica, 1886, ch. iv, 8, $77 ‘De Gerundio ' / Athiopische 
sl dt 1886, ibid., ‘ Thatwôrtlicher Infinitiv ... (auch Gerundium)’; cf. the Latin-edited 

aradigms. 
E 138 Dillmann, Grammatik, first ed., 209 ($123), ‘ thatwórtl. Infinitiv, dem Gerundium des 
Sanskrit und Lateinischen am meisten entsprechend '||second ed., 235 (8129), ' thatwortl. 
Infinitiv den wir, der lateinischen Terminologie entsprechend, Gerundium nennen werden’. 
First ed., 210 (8124), '. . . 1. Die Bildung des thatwürtlichen Infinitiv . . .' || second ed., 237 ($124), 
*. .. 1. Die Bildung des Gerundiums . . .*. 

139 À borrowing of grammatical terms that reposes on similarity in function only is always 
problematic, especially the adoption of Latin terms, where it is not always clear the usage of 
which language they reflect from among the languages whose grammatical description customarily 
follows the Latin tradition. R. Kühner's suggestion is the first edition of his Ausführliche 
Grammatik der griechischen, Sprache, 31, 1835, 8665, of introducing ‘Gerundium’ to Greek 
grammar as & specific term for the adverbially employed participle was based on what gerund 
meant ‘in other languages’ (not necessarily in Classical Latin); it was given up in the third 
edition (revised by B. Gerth), 11, m, $485, 2 (cf. Polotsky in JOS, v1, 29). The adaptation of 
Gerundium (gérondif ) to French grammar has not been accepted without great hesitations; see 
preface to the Dictionnaire de l'Académie Française, eighth ed., 1935, quoted in M. Grevisse, 
Le bon usage, eighth ed., 552-3 ($614, n.). The most closely corresponding literal rendering of 
an Amharic gerund in English is with the -ing form as an adverbially employed participle, not 
as what is called ‘ gerund’ in English grammar; a terminological] inconvenience that will be 
found reflected in strange formulations like the one saying that ‘the Gerund is a Perfect 
Participle ... [which] is sometimes better rendered with an English Present Participle’ (C. H. 
Dawkins, The fundamentals of Amharic, 67, $128). 

140 See, e.g., C. W. Aspland, ‘ The Old French verbal form in “ -ant without “‘ en”: present 
participle or gerund ?’, AU MLA, 37, 1972, esp. 37-9, also referring to J. Marouzeau, ‘ L'emploi 
du participe présent latin à l'époque républicaine”, MSL, xvr, 1910-11, 133, 216, and to 
S. Skerlj, Syntaxe du participe présent et du gérondif en vieil italian, Paris, 1926, 4-11, 32-66. 
For a simple, yet terminologically confusing, presentation of the same process, one may refer 
to W. B. Lockwood, Indo-European philology, London, 1969, 59. 
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of other languages (as in Western grammars of Turkish, for the rabit swugasw or 
ulag, or in Russian grammars, for the deyeprichastiye), and was therefore 
naturally accepted as the usual denomination of the morphological category in 
question in those Ethiopian languages wliere such a category exists, mainly in 
Ge'ez, Tigrinya, and Amharic.!*! Gurage, Gafat, and Harari have no such 
deverbal adverb that is capable of being so freely employed (for the Western 
Gurage gerund in -(y)ié see above, n. 141), but have instead a ' subordinate ' 
(or rather ‘non-final’) syntactical construction consisting of a verb form 
+ -m(a). This -m(a) has rightly been recognized by Hetzron (111, §U.6; also 
93, $1.38) as being originally ‘a co-ordinating particle’ which ‘lost its in- 
dependent particle status and came to form Converbs with preceding verbal 
forms’. As we have seen above, Amharic -nna, while keeping its status of an 
ordinary ‘and’, is equally susceptible of forming analogously-functioning 
syntagms, to which the Tigre constructions with ka are also exact parallels (see 
S. Raz, A descriptive study of Tigre grammar, 507-8 (§8.3.2(4)); of. below, 
p. 493, n. 148. 

There are, then, two ways of marking (neutrally) a verb as non-final: 
(1) morphological and (2) syntactical. While ‘ gerund’ has been in common 
use for the morphologically-marked non-final verb, there had been no ready- 
made grammatical term suitable for the syntactical construction of verb-form 
-+ -m(a), which in spite of its recognized origin can no longer be presented as a 
, form of co-ordination. It was for differentiating this syntactical construction 
of verb form +- -m in Gurage that ‘ converb ' was suggested, by Polotsky (Notes 
on Gurage grammar, 41 == Coll. pap., 556), as ‘ a convenient term to borrow and 
to adapt to our special needs (by limiting it to syntax)’. Following this 
suggestion the 'non-final' verbs in Tigrinya, Tigre, Amharic, and Gurage 
(Caixa), e.g., might be presented as follows : 


Tigrinya Tigre Amharic Cäxa 
gerund säbiru — sábro sabia 
converb — vb. + ka- vb.+-nna vb.+-m 


Hetzron’s assertion (p. 99) that * “ Converb " is a term proposed by Polotsky 
to replace the less adequate term “ gerund ”’, besides being incorrect, is also 
blameworthy for introducing terminological innovation for innovation’s sake 
while resorting to such terms as * ancient unique Converb form ' and ' t-converb ’ 
[referring to the derivational -(y}t(ä)] for the various gerund formations,!*? 
and ‘ m-converb ’ [referring to the particle -m] for the syntactical construction 
of a verb (in any tense or mood) with -m(a).143 


141 A gerund of the same type is also found in Argobba. A functionally analogous morpho- 
logical category is the Western Gurage gerund in -(y)tä, which is, however, limited to con- 
structions with a final verb negative or denoting ‘ an event which at the time of speaking is yet 
to come (promise, contingent or hoped for) (Polotsky, Notes on Gurage grammar, 45-6 = Coll. 

„ 560-1). 
«nct For H.'s opinion of these forms as if they were related etymologically see above in the 
section on phonetic problems. 

143 One result of H.’s use of * Converb ' was the last-minute substitution of this ‘new’ term 
for * Gerund ’ in C. A. Ferguson's article on ‘ The Ethiopian language area’. While in JES, vIn, 
2, 1970, 73 and 76, the * commonly used form ' is mentioned as ‘ Gerund °, whoever re-edited the 
same article for Bender and others (ed.), Language in Ethiopia (1976), being fearful that he 
should be considered ‘ traditional ', changed * Gerund ' to * Converb ° on p. 75, but left ‘ Gerund ? 
on p. 71. - 
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As to the various funotions of gerunds and converbs, Hetzron believes 
(p. 99) he is able to detect three categories, viz. (1) ‘Consecutive’, ‘ where the 
action of the Converb takes place earlier than that of the next verb ’, (2) ‘Serial’, 
where non-final forms take part in ‘a chain of actions ... constituting one 
activity ’, a style better known as enumerative Redeweise,1** and (3) ‘ Coextenswe’, 
where non-final and final verbs denote simultaneous events whether the non- 
final is circumstantial or forms with the subsequent verb some lexical com- 
pound. These three categories are shown (p. 100) to be prosodically differen- 
tiated in Amharic; a fuller account of the various prosodies involved (including 
the converbial constructions verb + -nna) should have found its way to 
Amharic grammars. In Gurage, Hetzron (pp. 105-6) believes he has found that 
differentiation relevant to those three categories involves different ‘ agreement 
rules? of m-converbs and the subsequent verb forms: While ‘in the Con- 
secutive and Serial functions, Converbs formed out of a homologue form are 
used before main verbs’ (perfect + -m before perfect, imperfect + -m before 
imperfect, etc.), ‘in the Coextensive function, Perfect + m is used even before 
the Imperfect? as in Másqan täžäbbärä-m yar ‘ he goes back”. Such presenta- 
tion, however, is not full and rather oversimplifed. Not only ‘in Soddo 
[== Kost.] the special agreement rules for the Coextensive function seem to be 
optional (for ‘ he goes back’ I have recorded yezeibbür-om yalfu), but also in - 

äxa yolZüpür-om yacánte * he will come back’ is against H.’s * special agreement 
rules for the Coextensive function '.115 If the agreement rules are also optional 
in Caixa (while the Mäsqan evidence is rather meagre), the proposed division 
into three categories—consecutive, serial and coextensive—is probably off the 
point. In Kostanoñña at least, the form of the converb, when different from 
that of the subsequent verb, might be conditioned otherwise: in both káff 
bélä-m yaliyyu ‘is seen (or: stands out, ht. makes itself distinct) high’ and 
gaddmq-om yaliyyu ‘is seen beautiful" the converbs are ‘ coextensive ', yet the 
fact that the former is in the perfect and the latter is in the imperfect is, by all 
odds, not simply due to the rules of agreement being optional, but rather to a 
meaningful differentiation between varieties of aspect. À converb in the 
imperfect may even be found before a final verb in the perfect when each of 
them is autonomous as regards the selection of the appropriate form: bämédr-1 
lálà gàtá yalf ydlf-om záf mólla-m ‘ in th(at) place there is gáta-grass every where 
and plenty of trees’. 

The final, independent, sübbürà-m # ‘ he has broken ’ etc. in Gurage should 
doubtless be regarded as & special development of the converb, but such 
development has nothing to do * with the introduction of the m-converb and 
the decadence of the ancient Converb [= Gerund] ’, neither is it an “imperfect 
imitation’ of the Tigrinya-Amharic-Argobba Gerund + auxiliary ‘ Present 
Perfect ’ (see Hetzron, 113) made by ‘ adopting ' for this purpose the converbial 
morpheme -m (ibid., 94). The change of the subordinate, non-final, form into 
an independent ‘ Present Perfect’ is not limited to converbs in -m, but has 
also occurred in Tigrinya and in Gojjame Amharic, where the bare gerunds 
have come to function as regular independent verb-forms. The following table 
presents partially the development in question. 


144 cf, W. Havers, Handbuch der erkldrenden Syntax, 113-14 (§95); bibliography, 240 ad $96. 

145 yotiapar-em yatdnte (for the Amharic dagmäñña yomätall) has been quoted in Polotaky’s 
Notes on Gurage grammar, 42 = Coll. pap., 557 from the Caixa ‘ Catechism ’, 10, 10 (of. n. 88 in 
Notes, 57 = Coll. pap., 572). Hetzron's n. 82, p. 137 (ad 106, 8) is to be corrected. 
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Final position Final position 
Non-final position “Present Perfect’ ‘Present Perfect ' 
Gerund / Converb Gerund / Converb Gerund / Converb 
with no auxiliary + present auxiliary 


Tigrinya säbiru säbiru säbiru + (?a)llo 
Amharic sdbro säbro 146 sübro + all 

vb. + -nna — säbbärä-nna +- all!" 
Tigre vb. + ka- —— sabra + ka-halla 148 
Gurage vb. + -m säbbärä-m — 


The correspondence between, e.g., Amharic sübro and Gurage säbbärä-m is also 
manifest in their use as gerund and converb resp. in the formation of the 
pluperfect: Tigrinya säbiru näbärä / Amharic säbro näbbär(à) / Tigre sabra 
ka-‘ala?4® / Gurage Kost. säbbärä-m näbbür, Caixa säpärä-m band. Hetzron’s 
philosophizing remark (p. 112, foot, and n. 83, pp. 137-8) that the * past-tense 
Copula can never be preceded by a Converb °’, because when it occurs with a 
preceding Converb it ‘is a compound and is not a regular converbial con- 
struction ’ is rather awkward. 

‘The Past-tense Copula bannà/banà/baanü- has no Present Perfect form. 
It has not adopted the suffix -m. It is possible that its MVM [‘ Main-Verb 
Markers’, ie. endings of the independent affirmative indicative] had still 
survived even in CWG [Central Western Gurage] for a while and was still there 
when -m after the Perfect was generalized. This is still the situation in Muxar ; 
banno with MVM's vs. any other verb, e.g. sábbürü-m .... Consequently, 
a survival of the MVM's after bannä could have saved it from adopting the 
ending -m of the other verbs, when the MVM's disappeared from CWG’ 
(Hetzron, 113-14, cf. ibid., 53). This speculation is connected with H.’s 
endeavour to demonstrate that the MVM's ‘are in reality Proto-Semitic 
elements ' (p. 138, n. 86) of which the Northern Gurage (and Gafat) endings are 
surviving archaisms. It is quite easy to show that the fact that ‘the Past- 
tense Copula bannä ... has not adopted the suffix -m’ has nothing to do with 
any existing or reconstructed “MVM’s’ or with the use of perfect +- -m in final 
position, whether as a ‘ Present Perfect’ or as a generalized past-tense form. 
bannä etc. and also Kost. näbbür(ä) never form constructions with -m, neither 
sentence-final ‘Present Perfect’ nor converbial construetions.!5? But in 
Kostanonha, where all perfects assume normally independent-affirmative- 
indicative markers, it is just näbbär(ä) of all verbs that is deprived of ‘ MVM’s’ 
so that no possibility of ascribing the elimination of a *nàbbürü-m to a late 
survival of a *nàbbüro can even be imagined. The special, and different, treat- 
ments of the ' Past-tense Copula’ in Kest. and Muxər are due, in the first 


148 In dialectal Amharic of (10jjam ; see Getachew Haile and Seifu Metaferia, * The dialect 
of Gojjam ! apud Habte Mariam Marcos (ed.), ‘ Regional variations in Amhario', JES, XI, 2, 
1973, 115; Bender and others (ed.), Language in Ethiopia, 95 

147 Tn dialectal use recorded, by Armbruster, in central Gojjam. Also mentioned in Hetzron’s 
n. 85, p. 138. 

100 For the use of ka meaning (i) ‘ and’ as well as (ii) * (and) so, therefore’, ‘ then (in that 
case) ', or (iii) ‘then (next in order of time)’, cf. S. Raz, A descriptive study of Tigre grammar, 
507-8, §8.3.2(4). Such co-ordination is analogous to the connexion expressed in the other 
languages through gerunds or converbs. Sabra -+- ka + halla ‘he has broken’ is the exact 
parallel of the dialectal Amharic s@bbär& +- nna + all and an obvious equivalent of Amharic 
säbroall and Picus säbiru + (alo. On this Tigre complex of perfect + ka + halla, see Raz, 
op. cit., 433-4, §6.15.1. 

149 See Raz, A descriptive study of Tigre grammar, 434-5, §6. 15.2. 

150 When Kost. näbbür happens to occur in ' Converbial ? position, it will remain with no 
-m, marked as non-final by intonation only: to converbs verb -+ -m will correspond the bare 
nabbarJ. 
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place, to the fact that Ethiopian copula and. verb of existence are differentiated 
in the present but not in the past, past forms following sometimes (as nübbär 
in Kost.) the present copula (which takes neither - nor ‘MVM’s’), and 
sometimes (like Muxer banno) the present verb of existence (which, being 
present in meaning, assumes the MVM's, which are in Muxer limited to the 
imperfect); cf. G. G., 'L'étude du gouragué et la comparaison chamito- 
sémitique ', IV Congresso Internazionale di Studi Etiopici, 1972, 11, 240. 


Compound tenses. The formation of phrasal tenses with Vhlw or its descendants - 
is characteristic of many Ethiopian-Semitic languages. H. makes much account 
of the development of such compounds im his proposed classification. An 
innovation alleged to have taken place in the Tigre-Tigrinya group, ‘ opposed to’ 
Ge‘ez, is ‘Compound tenses with *hlw in various specialized functions’ (see 
p. 120, no. 3). But both halläwä with the imperfect indicative and Aalläwä with 
the subjunctive are adequately, though not abundantly, attested in Go‘oz; 
see Dillmann, Grammatik, 889, Lexicon, 4 (s.v. hollàwàü 1.d); Praetorius, 
Aethiop. Gr., 812 (p. 58); M. Chaine, Gramm. éthiop., 8208, 2, for impf. with 
halläwä, and Dillmann Gramm., 889, Lexicon, 5 (s.v. hallàwü, 2 in fine) for 
the subjunctive with halläwä. See also C. Conti Rossini, Proverbi tradizioni e 
canzoni tigrine, 102-4. 

To say that in ‘ Transversal South Ethiopic ' [Amharic-Argobba + Harari- 
East Gurage] ‘a main indicative verb is always followed by a reduced form 
of... *hlw (“ there is ", allá in Amharic)’ (H., 24, §H.1c) is obviously wrong; 
the constructions of imperfect + *hlw in Amharic and Argobba, e.g., when they 
do not include object or mediate suffixes, rather involve reduction of the 
‘ verbe auxilié ', as clearly presented in H.’s p. 39. It might perhaps have been 
worth while to have formulated the principle underlying this ‘ reduction”. In 
Amharic the imperfect (when not followed by object or mediate suffixes) will 
be shortened so far as its end is identical with the end of the auxiliary, as in 
2nd pl. and 3rd pl. forms. 


tosübru -+ allathu — tasdbr-allachu 
yosäbru + allu — — yosübr-allu 191 


The only exception I have come across is in an Amharic text which abounds in 
dialectal peculiarities: onnantä-s mon tas(s)bu allaëhu ? ‘ And you, what do 
you think ?? (Azzanaw Alame, Adduña bolas, 19, 13). Phonetic changes have 
largely ‘ reduced ’ the base of the *Alw auxiliary in Harari and in Selte, but have 
hardly affected its inflexional afformatives. It is in compounds with the gerund 
that the auxiliary *hlw is partially conjugated ' (H., p. 120, no. 8) in Amharic 
and in Argobba. Here the rule is, in Amharic, that the auxiliary will be 
shortened so far as its end is identical with the end of the ‘ verbe auxilié °, as in 
2nd m. and f. sg. and all pl. forms. 

säbräh -+ allah -> säbräh-all 

säbräš -1- allas —> säbräš-all 

sübrün -+ allan —> sübrün-all 

sübrachu-l- allathu — sábrachu-all 

säbräu + allu -> säbräu-all 


In Old Amharic, however, the 3rd pl. form of the compound gerund still had 
the auxilary fully conjugated—sübräwallu (or with -äw contracted into -o, 
säbroallu) ; see Ludolf, Gramm. amh., 31; Praetorius, AS, 254 (§207b). Further 


151 In Argobba 2nd f. sg. hallih behaves as if it were [/ hallhi // (the same as halluh is basically 
[| hallhu //; tosábri + hallih will thus become tasabrallzh (Hetzron, p. 39, table 8). 
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examples are found in the Old Amharic tract Haymanot lämmiyyäkkäs ondeh 
naw, Oxford, Bodleian Library MS Clarke Or. 39: -boläwallu 8r b 6, also 4v a 5, 
balwallu (i.e. baloallu) 5v b 5, 8r b 12. 

The dialectal Amharic converb + *hlw—sdbbdra-nna + all (v. supra p. 493) 
—is constructed according to the same principle as the ordinary gerund + *hlw, 
but since the ‘ verbe auxilié’ and the auxiliary are both in the perfect and end 
identically, the auxiliary is shortened throughout the paradigm. 5? 

In ‘ Transversal South Ethiopic ’ the affirmative simple imperfect has been 
` driven out of independent position, where it needs to be compounded with some 
auxiliary in order to be able to fulfil indicative function. It is this development, 
namely the elimination of independent-affirmative-indicative bare imperfect, 
that might be brought forth as typical of ‘TSE’. In stating that ‘the TSE 
languages replaced their original Main Verb Markers by ... alla, “ there is”, 
used as an auxiliary ' (p. 38, §J.3b; cf. p. 120, no. 7) Hetzron appears to bend 
the facts to meet his speculations concerning the common-Semitic origin of 
MVM's. The fact is that with regard to the formation of compound tenses 
with *Alw * North Ethiopic ’ and ‘ Transversal South Ethiopic ' form one isogloss 
area. H. tries to justify his separate treatment of the same phenomenon in NE 
and in TSE by arguing (in a footnote) that whereas Tigrinya and Tigre ' also 
have forms composed of Impf. + hw’, ‘the auxiliary has not become here 
[in Tigrinya and Tigre] a suffix ' (p. 131, n. 18), an argument which I completely 
fail to follow.153 

"Compound Imperfect also used in a relative function” is considered 
(p. 120, n. 11) to be a characteristic feature of the EGH [East Gurage + Harari] 
group. Again the significant fact that compound imperfect is also found ‘ used 
in & relative function' in Tigrinya is only mentioned in a footnote (p. 138, 
n. 88), where last-minute adjustments are hastily attempted. In fact impf. 
+ *hlw relative does also exist in Tigre. In Tigre, the same as in Harari, the 
relative particle precedes immediately the auxiliary, while in Tigrinya i$ 
appears twice, before the ' auxilié’ and before the auxiliary. 


Harari yisäbri, z-al * (he) who is breaking, who breaks ? 
Tigre sabbor la-halla 154 
Tigrinya  z-osäbbor z-üllo 


The line of demarcation separating these two types of relative constructions 
(impf. + rel. auxil. / rel. impf. + rel. auxil.) appears then to cross the NE area 
(Harari Tigre / Tigrinya).155 On the other hand, constructions of the com- 
pound imperfect with the temporal conjunction ‘ while ' will form a syntactical 
isogloss crossing the SE area (Harari / Amharic Tigrinya). 


Harari yisäbr, z-àl ‘while he is breaking ' 
Amharic  s-isäbr s-allà 
Tigrinya  (?an)k-ssäbbor (?an)R-állo 


152 of, G. G., The Amharic tense-system, 178. 

153 Tn no sense can, o.g., the auxiliary alld in Amharic be described as ‘ a suffix ' to a preceding 
imperfect; in six out of eight forms of the impf. + alla paradigm both * auxilié ' and auxiliary 
are fully conjugated. For that pronunciation of Tigrinya impf. + ‘allo which effects some 
phonotactic reductions see, besides Leslau’s evidence in his Documents tigrigna, 88-9 (§103), the 
examples adduced by Praetorius, Grammatik der Tigriñasprache, 330. 

154 See Raz, A descriptive study of Tigre grammar, 397-8 ($6.9.5) ; cf. Leslau, ‘ Grammatical 
sketches in Tigré ’, JAOS, LXV, 3, 1945, 190b ($51b) Examples from the Tigre NT (Haddis 
Galad ’ab kiga Tagre, second ed., Asmara, 1931): Acts xxvii, 24, mossika sûfro la-hallaw ‘ those 
who sail with you' ; Rev. xvii, 7. 

155 There is no evidence, pace M. Cohen, Nouvelles études, 174, for relative impf. + alld in 
Amharic; v. G. G., The Amharic tense-system, 222 (8212). 
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Quadriradicals. The differences between the SE perfect bases of quadriradical 
verbs, e.g. Amharic müsükkür- : Gurage (Kost.) mosákkür-, are presented by H. 
(p. 103) as resulting from a phonetic process à > 2 which should have taken 
place in base-antepenultimate syllables. The same process is said to have 
occurred in the proto-forms of Gurage gerunds in -(yà ; see above, section on 
phonetic problems. The supposed development according to H., 103, ‘ must 
have been’ as follows: mäskür- (NE) > mäsäkkär- (kmh.-Arg. [and Gafat]) > 
mosükkàr- (* Gunnän-Gurage ’ etc.). This view reminds one, e.g., of W. Wright’s 
assumption that the formation of Hebrew and Aramaic quadriradicals started 
from a katalala that * would naturally become kafldl, which would be weakened 
in Aramaic into katlél, and in Hebrew into kulél’ (W. W., Lectures on the 
comparative grammar of the Semitic languages, 218).156 Kalkala would similarly 
yield Aram. kalkél and Heb. kilkél (Wright, ibid., 220). Such conception of the 
morphology of quadriradicals is obviously erroneous; Aramaic ‘arbeb and 
Hebrew kilkal etc. are just modelled after the corresponding triradical Pa“‘el/ 
Pi“el forms, the same as the forms of the Arabic ‘ quadriliteral verb follow 
throughout their inflexion the second, fifth [1.e. the corresponding ‘ intensive’ 
forms], seventh and ninth forms of the triliteral ' 157 (Caspari- Wright, Gramm. 
of the Arab. lang., third ed., 1, 67, $118). The principle underlying in these 
languages the correspondence between the quadriradical and the heavy 
triradical is mainly an arrangement of the quadriradical root in three units 
parallel to those of the heavy triradical. 


quadriradical 1-23-4 
heavy triradical 1-22-3 


The cluster 23 of the basic stem of the quadriradical will thus correspond to 
the geminate medial element of the triradical: Arabic jamhara is parallel in 
form to sallama, Aramaic mamasken to mogabbel, Hebrew yakarsem to 
yaqaddeS. The pattern is, then, not amplified; the quadriradical root is just 
pressed into a three-place pattern. In such forms gemination as a morpho- 
logical stem-marker is necessarily ruled out. The failure to mark a morphologi- 
cal opposition ‘simple’ (‘type A’): ‘intensive’ (‘type B ’) in quadriradical 
verbs is no great loss, and has no significant consequences, but in those 
languages where gemination is also involved in tense/mood formation, where 
temporal/modal morphological categories are concerned, the verbal system 
tends often to offer greater resistance to the danger that the opposition of + : — 
gemination might be neutralized. 

Actually in Ethiopian Semitic, quadriradical verbs are treated differently 
in the different languages. 


(1) In Tigre, gemination is left out, rad. 23 of quadr. corresponding to 22 of 
triradical O-2; impf.: juss. opposition is neutralized in any case in quadr. as 
in trirad. O-2. Quadr. gasgasa * march forward quickly ' || trirad. O-2 mazzana 
* weigh ' 


pf. impf. /juss imprt 
£-SE-S gasgasa lagasgas gasgas 
m-z-n O-2 mazzana, lomazzon mazzon 


156 The view that pi'lel forms come from pa'lel ‘ aveo affaiblissement de a en i’ has also been 
expressed by P. Joüon, Grammaire de l'hébreu biblique, second ed., 127 (859b). 

157 In the forms of conj. II and V of triradicals there is room for four consonants, as the 
second radical is doubled; conj. VII and VIII are made quadriconsonantal by adding the 
derivational consonant; in conj. IX the root is extended by the reduplication of the final radical. 
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(2) In Tigrinya, too, the quadr. root is 1-23-4 corresponding to the trirad. 1-22-3 
and has therefore no gemination, but imperfect and jussive are differentiated 
through the opposition a: à as in trirad. O-2. Dämsäsä ‘ obliterate’ || sállàmà 
‘ be dark ’ 


pf. impf. juss. 
d-ms-s dämsäsa yadamsas yaddimsas 
s-l-m O-2  sällämä yasallam yasällom 


(3) In Ge'ez, and in Amharic, Argobba, and Gafat the gemination of the 
penultimate radical in the imperfect and (in the SE languages) in the perfect 
of quadriradical verbs is connected, on the analogy of the triradical ‘type A’ 
forms, with the insertion of a preceding -à-, that is to say with a real amplifica- 
tion of the pattern ; thus Go‘oz (dängäsä ‘be frightened") imperfect yodänäggos : 
subjunctive/jussive yaddngas like O-1 yonággor : yongor. The formation of the 
quadrirad. is analogous to that of the trirad., but when gemination is needed 
the former is not pressed into the frame of the latter. In other words, the root 
here will be d-ng-s in non-geminating forms but d-n-g-s where gemination is 
required. 


pf. impf. juss. 
Go'oz dängäsä yodänägges yaddngas 158 
Amharic dänäggätä yədänäggət yadängot 


(4) In Gurage and Harari the treatment of quadriradicals is fundamentally 
different: gemination is made possible without adding a syllable, by 
rearranging the root still in three units: 12-3-4 where 3 has to be geminated ; 
1-23-4, or 12-3-4 generalized, in non-geminating forms. 


Kostanoïña sandbbatd- * pass some time’ 


perfect affirmative sonábbütü- pf. negative al-sänbätà 

pf. affirm. relative yd-snabbata 

imperfect yasnabbat jussive yäsänbot 
sn-b-t s-nb-t 


Harari giläbäta (gl-b-t) * turn over ' 

pf. giläbäta, pf. relative zi-glábüfa, bare impf. yigläbti (trirad.: sübära, 

yisübri [Tuss. yägläbh, as if from g-l-bt ; trirad. yäsbär]. 
The typical formation seen in Kest. is not limited to quadriradical roots but is 
reflected in many forms of the derived stems from triradical roots made quadri- 
consonantal by the addition of a derivational prefix, or by the reduplication 
(in the ‘frequentative °) of the medial consonant.15® For the forms in question, 
also in Cäxa, Solte, and Zway, see Leslau, ‘Is there a Proto-Gurage ? ', Pro- 
ceedings of the International Conference on Semitic Studies, Jerusalem, 1965, 
165-6, $19; didem, ‘Sketches in Ethiopic classification’, Att del Convegno 
Internazionale di Stud Ettopict (1959), 101-2, 107. Quadriradical roots arranged 
12-3-4 may prove the existence of former gemination in SE languages which 
have lost morphological gemination altogether. 


158 Tn Go'az, the triradical ‘ simple ' causative stem (II, 1) will be recognized as being formed 
exactly in the same way, if the derivational prefix is regarded as a sakin layyin (27). 

158 The same difficulty as in Ethiopian languages to maintain morphological gemination 
marking tense-oategory in multiconsonantal verbal bases also exists in Akkadian, where there 
are two St present-forms: St! (or ‘ passive St") ustaddan (compare the Tigre forms) and St? (or 
“lexical St?) uMtanaddan (cf. the Ga‘az-Amharic forms); see W. von Soden, Grundriss der 
akkadischen Grammatik and Ergünzungsheft zum GAG, §94c. 
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* Double causatwe’. A reference to ‘ the existence of a Factitive as- (Amharic, 
Argobba)/at- (elsewhere in SE) in the South alongside the all-Ethiopian 
Causative a- ' (Hetzron, 17, $F.2) may call for some critical comments. 

1. In Amharic, in addition to the AS-stem (always AS-2) as-näggärä, there is 
the annaggürà, generally recognized as an *AT-3,160 and the annägaggärä 
(*AT-4). That annaggürä is really an AT-3 stem can be proved by the fact that 
it mainly serves as a causative of T-3 forms in all the senses capable of being 
expressed through T-3. Besides, in verbs with initial a- (/[?]]), there are some 
attä- forms attested as variants of the forms in astá-.19! As a parallel variant 
of tästäkakkälä ‘to equal’ should not one expect tättäkakkälä rather than the 
* réfléchi ordinaire ’(?) tàtükakkàálà (M. Cohen, Nouvelles études, 254; Polotsky 
JSS, x1, 2, 1966, 246, n.) ? 

2. AT-stems do not belong to ‘the South’ (i.e. SE) as against the ' all-Ethiopian 
Causative a-’. In fact, the derivational prefix 'at- ‘is to be found in all the 
Ethiopic languages with the exception of Geez’ (Leslau, JAOS, Lxv, 1, 1945, 
p. 12, n. 66). In the Tigrinya *’at- the t is hidden, as in Amharic, because of its 
assimilation to the following consonant, but in Tigre, the derivational 'at- 1s, 
in most cases, phonetically distinct. Tigrinya has *AT-3 and *AT-4 as well as 
the corresponding ‘attä- forms (v. Leslau, Documents tigrigna, 104-5); Tigre 
has AT-2, AT-3, and AT-4 stems, and an ’attä-l (Leslau, JAOS, rxv, 1, 1945, 
13-14, 812, and JAOS, Lxv, 3, 1948, 133, 835; Raz, A descriptive study of 
Tigre grammar, 264-7, 270). 

8. The non-existence of AS- stems in NE is by no means certain. À few forms 
in 'as- attested in Go'oz have been regarded as vestiges of an older system where 
‘ as- was actually employed in forming Causatives ' (Dillmann, Gramm., $83).19? 
There are also some examples with 'as-, täs- (and 'as-, tà$-), though with little 
functional meaning, in Tigrinya (v. Leslau, Documents tigrigna, 106—7) ; a few 
'as- verbs (with causative ’attas-) will also be found in Tigre (Leslau, JAOS, 
LXV, 1, 1945, 14, $14; xvm, 3, 1948, 133, $36; Raz, A descriptive study of 
Tigre grammar, 268). Such evidence might, of course, be suspected of being 
unauthentic, but should not be ignored. 

4. It was Praetorius's view that the derivational 'as- and 'an- had developed 
from primitive sä-, nä- (which are still so in some Ge‘ez nominal forms), and 
that the original function of the initial 'a- here must have been prosthetic 
(Praetorius, Aethiop. Gramm., 8843, 45, 66; idem, Die amharische Sprache, 136, 
211; cf. Brockelmann, Grundriss, x, 523-4).15° Whatever might be its origin, 
this 'a is structurally the selfsame ’a that marks the causative. In Ethiopian 
languages a generalization of 'a- as a causative-active prefix and of tä- as a 
reflexive-passive marker has driven the other derivational morphemes, namely 
*s-, *n-, out of the stem-system: where these are still preserved they are 
necessarily provided with an initial 'a, thus forming ’as-, ’an-, the passive 
counterpart of which will naturally be tés-, tdin-.184 *st- has likewise become 


160 See, e.g., M. Cohen, Traité de langue amharique, 230 (ch. vi, $55) ; cf. W. Leslau, JAOS, 
LXV, 1, 1945, pp. 12-13, n. 66; Getachew Haile, Das Verbalsystem im Athiopischen, T1-8. 
nM. Cohen, Traité, 230 ; "Nouvelles études, 254-6. Are these forms to be analysed as-id-/ 


Pe 

T also Praetorius, Aethiop. Gramm., $48; Conti Rossini, ‘ Aethiopica ’, $24, RSO, rx, 3, 
66 

168 For prosthetic ’a in Ge'ez, see E. Konig, Neue Studien uber Schrift, Aussprache und 
allgemeine Formenlehre des Aethiopischen, 144; Brockelmann, Grundriss, 1, 213 ($S2ga). e 
mann's view was diametrically opposed to that expressed by Praetorius ; he thought that sd-, 
had developed from the ‘ fuller’ 'as., ‘an. (Dillmann, Gramm., $73 ad init., $87). 

164 For stems with the bare z- in variation with tdn- in Gurage, v. G. G., OS, XVE, 1968, 
(pub.) 1969, 101-2. 
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'ast-, and where a corresponding passive is felt to be called for, it is täst- that 
will come into play. A partially parallel development is the formation in 
Hebrew of secondary passives with mit- (i.e. N-T-), bringing into effect a 
generalization of n- as the passive derivational prefix. Passives in m- of the 
reflexive in hit- having been substituted for the older ‘inner passive °, a form 
like nitbassal could come to serve as the passive counterpart of bissel, or nittosap 
as the passive of hésip.1® 

5. Ascribed to M. M. Moreno by mistake is the opinion that ‘ the prefix as-/at-, 
sometimes called the “ Double Causative " marker, is clearly of Cushitic origin, 
both as a category and in respect of its phonetic shape ' (H., 17, $F.2). When 
Littmann noted (ZA, xin, 2-4, 1898, 172) that the formation of the ‘ double 
causative ' in Tigre was influenced by the Bilin forms in -s-/s or -d-ts, he was 
referring to the Tigre 'atta- stems: if Tigre 'atia- is found to represent 'at-'a- 
(and if'at- is found capable of forming simple causatives, v. Littmann, ibid., 171), 
then ’at-’a- > atta- is really a “double causative’ formation parallel to the 
Cushitic -s-/s etc., and presumably formed under the influence of the Cushitic 
substratum, as also recognized by Leslau, ‘The Influence of Cushitic on the 
Semitic languages of Ethiopia ', Word, 1, 1, 1945, 71, $18. The comparison of 
Tigre ‘atta- and Cushitic -s-/s etc. can only be typological, as it offers no 
similarity of ‘phonetic shape’. Moreno’s contribution to that comparison was 
to draw attention to the interesting fact that Amharic verbs in as- mostly 
correspond to ‘double causative’ verbs in Galla. It was Moreno’s conviction 
that such Galla forms were, in a sense, the source of the corresponding Amharic 
derivatives. In that he did not mean any material connexion involving 
‘phonetic shape” between the Amharic and the Galla derivational morphemes. 
For him the Amharic as- is a ‘simple prefix’ whereas the Galla -s-is is a 
causative of a causative. See M. M. Moreno, ' L'action du couchitique sur le 
système morphologique des langues sémitiques de l'Éithiopie ', Proceedings of 
the sixth International Congress of Linguists, Paris, 1948, 331-2 = * L'azione del 
cuscitico sul sistema morfologico delle lingue semitiche dell'Etiopia ', RSE, vir, 
2, 1948, 128.166 


The negative morpheme 

In order ‘ to prove that neither Tigre nor Tigrinya is descended from what 
we know as standard Go'oz ' (H., 20), reference is made by Hetzron (pp. 20-1) 
to ‘a number of [Ge'ez] innovations with respect to Semitic not shared by 
Tigre and Tigrinya'. In this connexion the NE negative morphemes are also 
examined: ‘2 in Go'oz and in Tigre of Mensa’, while ‘in Tigrinya and Tigre 
of Bogos ... the negative morpheme is a prefix ay-'. Hetzron goes on to 
state that ' this ay- comes from al-, the negative morpheme exclusively used in 
all the SE tongues,19? the Semitic origin of which is beyond doubt. This is an 
archaism of Tigrinya and SE, lost in Ge'ez and Tigre of Mensa’. That the 


195 cf, H. Yalon, ‘ Binyan nittaph'al', Tarbiz, 1, 2, 1930, 118-22 — Introduction to the 
vocalization of the Mishna, Jerusalem, 1964, 127-35. 

166 In the discussion which took place in the sixth International Congress of Linguists, 
Moreno confirmed that ‘ anche sul terreno dell'influenza del cuscitico sul semitico dell'Etiopia . . . 
i mezzi materiali con i quali [un elemento nuovo da parte di una lingua] s'esprime nel nuovo 
sistema sono spesso tratti dalle risorse di questo sistema stesso’ (Proceedings of the sixth Inter- 
national Congress of Linguists, 508). On the development of the as- stem see also Nüldeke in 
Dillmann's Grammatik der dihiop. Sprache, second ed., p. 147, n. 2 (English ed., p. 163, n. 1); 
Brockelmann, Grundriss, 1, 524; Conti Rossini, ' Aethiopica ', 825, RSO, rx, 3, 1923, 407; 
cf. F. Rundgren, Uber Bildungen mit G2 und n-t- Demonstrativen im Semitischen, 94-8. 

187 * Exclusively ’ is here to be understood as only meaning to exclude °}. SE languages have 
also negatives in t- etc. 
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Tigrinya 'ay “ist ohne Zweifel aus ’al entstanden was the avowed opinion of 
Praetorius (Grammatik der Tigriñasprache, 242). The same view has also been 
expressed by Conti Rossini (Proverbi tradizioni e canzoni tigrine, 33) and 
Ullendorff (The Semitic languages of Ethiopia, p. 138, n. 33), but a closer 
examination of the forms involved and their distribution will prove that ’ay- 
is connected etymologically with '?- rather than with al-. The neg. 'ay- which 
has been recorded, by Reinisch, in the Tigre speech of Bilin people,168 besides 
being a dialectal variation of ’-, is (like Tigrinya ’ay-) not conditioned by a 
following y-, but is employed equally before all perfect and imperfect forms ; 
the reconstruction ’al > 'ay is, therefore, groundless, and could have arisen, 
in the first place, in the imagination of the grammar-minded Semitist for 
whom 3rd pers. m. verb forms are representative of the paradigm. 

In Ge‘ez, too, besides the ordinary ", the negative morpheme is also 
attested as 'oy- and ’ay- in the old Aksumite vocalized inscriptions ;1°° see 
E. Littmann, Deutsche Aksum-Expedition, Iv, 80; idem, *' Athiopische 
Inschriften ’, Miscellanea Academica Berolinensia, 1950, 112, 119-120. 

The distribution of the verb-negatives (so far as attested) 1s, then, as 
follows. 

Go ez ^, '9y-, ay- SE al- 
Tigre 4, ay- 
Tigrinya ’ay-, yä- 170 

As to the origin of the morphemes in question, ?/'ay is no less Semitic 
than ’al. It exists, though rarely, in Soqotri (ë), in Hebrew (x) and 
Phoenician (*N, ^37^x), and in Akkadian (the so-called Vetitive ay/&). 


The classification of the Ethiopian languages is beset by many and peculiar 
difficulties, of which only a few could here be touched upon. There are still 
many obstacles to overcome before the linguistic history of Semitic Ethiopia 
can truly be reconstructed. Among the attempts to propose such reconstruction 
Hetzron's book 1s outstanding for clear formulation and sound method as well 
as for the rich and original material that it offers. 
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NASALES INSTABLES EN TURC KHOTANAIS DU X° SIÈCLE! 
Par JAMES HAMILTON 


Parmi la trentaine de manuscrits ou de fragments turcs en écriture ouigoure 
provenant de la célèbre grotte de Touen-houang dont je prépare l'édition, ilyen 4 
a deux, sans doute du x® siècle, écrits à coup sûr par des habitants de Khotan.? 
Il s’agit dans un cas d'une lettre à propos d'événements survenus ' ici à Khotan ’, 
et, dans l'autre, d'une série de notations écrites à Cha-tcheou (Touen-houang) 
au dos d'un rouleau de sūtra chinois par un envoyé de ' l'État d'Or (altun el), 
expression désignant Khotan,? bien attestée dans les manuscrits khotanais de 
Touen-houang. 

Or, ces deux manuscrits de turcophones khotanais ont en commun une 
particularité qui les distingue de tous les autres manuscrits ouigours de Touen- 
houang, à savoir l'omission fréquente de la lettre n, surtout dans la notation ng 
de la nasale gutturale y. Dans les douze lignes du premier manuscrit ou trouve, 
en effet, àBigà pour dfinà, tayagu ou täyägü* pour tayanu, menig pour menin, 
isiäg-lär pour 2stày-làr, et une fois oylga pour oyhya, écrit également une fois . 
ainsi. Dans les dix-huit lignes du second manuscrit, on reléve, d'autre part, 
mugsuz pour mupsuz, keyëhy pour keņäšlig (à côté de quy pour key), yürüg 
pour yiiriin, yagrmaz® à deux reprises pour yanilmaz, en méme temps qu'on a 
bešič pour befiné, sufwa pour suBinda, et sryita pour sarvywita. 


1 Abréviations 
AOH Acta Orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae (Budapest). 
CC Codex Cumanicus, d'après K. Grønbech, Komanisches Worterbuch, Kopenhagen, 1042, 


Der. söz. | Türkiye de halk ağzından derleme sézluga (TDK Yayımları, 211), vols. x (A) à vx (K), 
Ankara, 1963-75. 
EDPT G. Clauson, An etymological dictionary of pre-thirleenth-century Turkish, Oxford, 1972. 


K ou Dictionnaire ture de M. Käëyari, édition de B. Atalay, Divant ldgat-it-tirk, 
Kásyari vols, -ut de traduction, 1 vol. d'index, 1 vol. de fac-similés (fpIbasum), Ankara, 
1939-43 
KT H. W. Bailey, Khotanese texta, vols. 1-v1, Cambridge, 1961-9. A 
M* Moyen chinois, d'après E. G. Pulleyblank, * The consonantal system of Old Chinese’, ` - 


M, NS, rx, 1, 1962, 58-144; rx, 2, 1963, 208-65. Les restitutions de moyen 
chinois précédées seulement d’un astérisque (*) sont d'après ‘l’ancien chinois ' 
de B. Karlgren, Grammata serica recensa, Stockholm, 1957. 


PTF J. Deny et al. (éd.), Philologiae turcicae fundamenta, 1, Wiesbaden, 1959. 

R W. Radloff, on eines Worterbuches der T'urk- Dialecte, vols. x-1v, St. Pétersbourg, 
1893-1911. 

SDD Türkiyede halk ağzından söz derleme dergisi, TDK, 5 vols., Istanbul, 1939-57. 

Tar.sóz. Tarama sózlüdjü (TDK Yayınları, 212), vols. x-vir, Ankara, 1963-74. 

Tef. A. K. Borovkov, Leksika sredneaziatskogo tefsira, x1i1—-x111 w., Moscou, 1963. 


‘TKV?’ H. W. Bailey, ‘ À Turkish-Khotanese vocabulary ’, BSOAS, x1, 2, 1944, 290-6. 

‘TKVR’ G. Clauson, ‘The Turkish-Khotanese vocabulary re-edited’, Želám Tetkikleri 
Enstitilet Dergisi, v, 1973, 37—45. ; 

TMEN — G. Doerfer, Türkische und mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen, vols. rv, ^! 
Wiesbaden, 1963-75. 

TT, vri G. R. Rachmati, Türkische Turfan-Texte, vu (APAW, 1936, 12), Berlin, 1936. 

‘TWKT’ E. Hovdhaugen, ‘ Turkish words in Khotanese texts: a linguistic analysis’, Norsk 
Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, xxxv, 1971, 163-209. 

VEWT M. Rásünen, Versuch eines Etymologischen Wôrterbuchs der Turksprachen (Lexica 
Societatis Fenno-Ugricae, xvi), Helsinki, 1969. 

* II s'agit du Pelliot Ouigour 2 et du Pelliot Chinois 2998 vo. 

? Dans ses différentes études des manuscrits khotanais de Touen-houang, H. W. Bailey & 
identifié "l'État d'Or’ ou ‘le Pays d'Or’ avec Khotan, mais aussi parfois aveo Cha-tcheou ~ 
(cf. BSOAS, x, 3, 1941, 602; AM, x, 1, 1949, 37, xx, 1, 1964, 10, rx, 2, 1965, 110; BSOAS, à 
xxx, 1, 1967, 95). Or, dans notre manuscrit, altun el * l’État d'Or’, ne peut en aucune façon 
correspondre à Cha-toheou, puisque les ambassadeurs ont été envoyés de l'État d'Or à Cha- 
tcheou. Par ailleurs, le Professeur R. E. Emmerick, que j'ai consulté à ce sujet, serait enclin à 
interpréter fous les passages où figure ' l'État d'Or ' comme s'appliquant à Khotan. 

‘TY KW à la 1. 6 et T'Y' KW K’ à la 1. 12 sont apparemment à lire à la classe antérieure. 

5 La forme Y'( —N)&RM'Z aux 11. 17 et 18 pourrait se lire aussi yngrmaz pour y(a)glmasz. 
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On constate, en outre, une tendance, légère dans le premier manuscrit 
(dans tayagu-ké) mais très forte dans le second, à confondre les gutturales 
antérieures et postérieures. Pour le reste, les deux documents sont rédigés 
dans un turc tout à fait normal du point de vue grammatical et lexical, qui 
semble témoigner de la turcophonie de leurs auteurs. D'ailleurs, la lettre est 
manifestement l'oeuvre d'une main exercée dans l'éoriture ouigoure, méme si 
les notations maladroites du second manuscrit au dos du rouleau chinois 
semblent dues plutôt à une main novice. Ainsi, les deux manuscrits auraient-ils 
été écrits par des habitants de Khotan sachant bien le turc, et plus ou moins 
experimentés en écriture ouigoure. 

La tendance constatée à confondre les gutturales antérieures et postérieures 
serait peut-être d'ordre purement graphique, résultant, surtout dans le cas du 
second manuscrit, d'une connaissance insuffisante des habitudes de l'écriture 
ouigoure, à moins que ce ne soit dû à l'exemple d'une écriture étrangère comme 
la khotanaise qui ignorait la distinction entre les deux classes vocaliques du 
turc et qui aurait exercé une influence particulière sur nos deux auteurs. Une 
autre hypothèse serait que ces habitants de Khotan parlaient un turc dans 


" lequel les distinctions entre les gutturales antérieures et postérieures, soit 


entre les deux classes vocaliques, s'étaient effacées sous l'action du milieu 
linguistique khotanais qui les entourait. 

Pour ce qui est d'expliquer l'omission de la lettre n, notamment dans la 
graphie ng qui représente normalement en écriture ouigoure la nasale gutturale 
9, on peut également envisager plusieurs hypothèses, Une première hypothèse 
est que la lettre käph de l'alphabet ouigour représenterait à elle seule la nasale 
gutturale, de la méme façon que le sağır niin ou käf de alphabet arabe la 
représentait en turc ottoman. Cependant, en dehors de ces deux manuscrits, 
il ne semble pas qu'un tel usage soit attesté en écriture ouigoure. 

Plus vraisemblable paraît l'hypothése selon laquelle l'omission de la nasale 
devant g ou autres consonnes aurait été inspirée des habitudes de l'écriture 
khotanaise. En effet, dans l'écriture khotanaise des textes tardifs des environs 
du x? siècle, la nasale gutturale y était souvent représentée par g seul, au lieu 
de mg ou de À comme dans les textes plus anciens. Le Professeur R. E. 
Emmerick m'en a fourni, dans sa lettre du 12 février 1976, les explications 
suivantes: ' As for the writing of g for y, that is not surprising since mg tended 
to replace # in the later texts in Khotanese and they were from the beginning 
alternative graphs, e.g. amgga- beside añga-. Since intervocalic stops were lost 
in Khotanese except when preceded by nasalization, -g- tended to imply -mg- 
or else the glottal stop resulting from the hiatus that developed after loss of the 
stop. Your mung may well have appeared therefore in Khotanese as *mugà '.9 
L’omission de la lettre m devant g dans les deux manuscrits ouigours, ainsi que 
devant č, d, et ¢ dans le second manuscrit, présente donc une grande analogie 


6 Voici quelques exemples de graphies alternantes -mg- ou -ñg- ~ -g- recueillis chez H. W. 
Bailey, Prolexis to the book of Zambasta, Khotanese texts, v1, 1967: aysamgga ~ aysaga, p. 5; 
cinga- ~ ciggu, cigü-, p. 82 (cf. aussi BSOAS, xv, 3, 1953, 537; et BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1967, 99: 
cimga, caiga, caga, ete); malamggäna, palmggu ~ palaggu, p. 170; pastungd, püstwmgga, 
pastimgd ~ pastagd, p. 187; bamggamu, bamgam ~ bagau, p. 220; byumgga ~~ byügga, p. 262; 
ramga- ~ raga, p. 299; lamgga ~ laga-püra, lagi, p. 314; et samgga ~ sagijà, sagüdä, p. 364. 
Je remarque par la méme occasion de nombreux cas en khotanais tardif de l'omission d'une 
nasale devant des consonnes autres que -g-, dont voici quelques exemples: cambuve ~ cabvana, 
dans Prolexis, p. 82; tcamjsi ~ tcajsa, ibid., p. 93; pamqusla ~~ pajüsta, p. 153; mamthäle et 
vi-mathina, p. 274 ; ysünindi et ysinidi, ysyáda, pp. 202-3; ramtha et ratha, p. 305; ; sämdakyi 
et saudakye, sadakye, p. 352; samdavata, samdvaina ~ sadvaind, p. 366 ; skamphaina et skaphai, 
p. 367; himduvau et hidva, dà, p.414; ainsi que kanthe ~ katha, ' villes’, chez H. W. Bailey, 
RS. Stal Holstein miscellany’, AM, u, 1, 1951, 10; et ’'imjü ~ "uva, ‘transcrivant le turo 
ined, ibid., 17 
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aveo l’omission de nasales devant 9, j, d, t, etc. dans l'écriture khotanaise 
tardive. Peui-étre faudrait-il en conclure que les auteurs khotanais des deux 
manuscrits ouigours avaient tellement l'habitude des particularités de l'ortho- 
graphe khotanaise qu'ils les auraient transportées dans l'écriture ouigoure. 

Pour essayer de rendre compte de ces notations ouigoures sans m, il reste, 
cependant, à envisager une dernière hypothèse, à savoir qu'elles reflètent 
réellement un phénoméne de dénasalisation dans une certaine variété de la 
langue turque aux alentours du x® siècle. Effectivement, on peut, d'une 
manière générale, constater une tendance en ture à l'nstabilité de certaines 
nasales, et notamment de la nasale gutturale. Les inscriptions turques runi- 
formes du vin? siècle présentaient déjà pas mal de cas d'instabilité de cet 
ordre, qui se manifestait par l'alternance entre y et g/y dans les désinences de 
la deuxième personne: voir par exemple bardwpw ~ bardeyw, siintikiin ~ 
sümüküg, törüņin ~ türügin, etc. (cf. T. Tekin, A grammar of Orkhon Turkic, 
§ 2.2521, p. 92). Des cas analogues de dénasalisation de la nasale gutturale de 
la deuxième personne, à savoir tapwndwy au lieu de tapendw et qaéurduy au 
lieu de gaëurduy, sont encore signalés par Käëyari (11, 167) au x1* siècle chez 
les Aryu. La méme dénasalisation dans les désinences de la deuxiéme personne, 
soit -ig/-vy pour -in/-19 et -igiz/-vyiz pour -iyiz/-vyz, ainsi que dans des formes 
comme gar ou ayar pour agar et yalyiz ou yalyuz pour yalyuz est fréquente 
dans le Codex Cumanicus du x1v? siècle (cf. K. Grønbech, Komanisches Worter- 
buch, III et 175; A. von Gabain, Die Sprache des Codex Cumanicus °, PTF, 1, 
55). Elle se retrouve en tatar de Qazan notamment dans la désinence de la 
deuxième personne du pluriel -igiz/-vy12 et dans quelques mots comme yalyiz 
pour yalnuz et yalyıš pour yayls (cf. Kaare Thomsen, * Das Kasantatarische . . .", 
PTF, x, 418, 416, 419). 

En ce qui concerne la masse des manuscrits en écriture ouigoure datant de 
la fin du vir? jusqu'au milieu du xrv? siècle, il faut dire que les exemples faisant 
apparaître l'instabilité de la nasale gutturale sont relativement rares. Em fait, 
de telles variations de prononciation étaient peut-être masquées, tout simple- 
ment, par une solide tradition orthographique chez les Ouigours. Pour ce 
qui est des autres sources turques du x*-xv* siècle, et notamment chez Kasyari 
au XI* siècle, d'assez nombreux exemples semblent, par contre, témoigner 
d'une certaine instabilité de la nasale gutturale en turc. Voici une liste, qui 
n'est pas exhaustive, de mots tures dans lesquels sont attestées, pour des 
époques relativement anciennes, des alternances entre la nasale gutturale 5, 
d'une part, et Ø, g/y, n, ou m, de l'autre. 


(1) agar, datif du pronom ol, ~ ayar ~ aar (CC, 175). 

(2) saga, datif du pronom sen, ~ sä (K, m, 208.2). 

(3) tanrim, titre féminin, ~ térim (attesté en ouigour; K, 1, 396.3; CC, 
241; inser. syr. nest. du xiv? s.; óag.; eto.)." 

(4) sagun, titre masculin emprunté au chinois ésiang-kiun ‘ général’, 
(attesté en écriture runiforme, säyün/sayun, et ouigoure) ~ sayun (K, 1, 403.3 ; 
QB, L 5111; Juvayni; khotanais; chinois).? 


"ef. HDPT, 549; TMEN, n, n° 1000; P. Pelliot, * Tängrim e tarim’, T'oung Pao, 
xxxvi 5, 1944, 165-85; D. Chwolson, 'Syrisch-nestorianische Grabinschriften aus Semir- 
jetschie °, Mém. Acad. Imp. Sciences Si.- Pétersbourg, XXXVII, 8, 1890, 136. 

8 Sur sapun, cf. EDPT, 840; TMEN, nr, 1274 et 1221. Sur sayun, cf. EDPT, 811; 
TMEN, ru, 1214; J. A. Boyle, The history of the world-conqueror, 1, Manchester, 1958, 48, 49 n., 
288; H. W. Bailey, ‘ The Staél-Holstein miscellany ’, 21; J. Hamilton, Les Ouighours à l'époque 
des Cing Dynasties, Paris, 1955, 155; et infra. QB = KB dans EDPT, pp. xxxiv et xviii. 
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(5) yaya ‘éléphant’ (ouigour: cf. EDPT, 943) ~ yayan (K, xt, 210.8, et 
Im, 295.19, 376.18) ~ yayan (K, mm, 29 et 50; At., Rby., Muhannä, Qutb).? 

(6) säyir “crête, butte, chaîne de montagne’ (run., ouig., K, CC, eto. : 
cf. EDPT, 840; VEWT, 410) ~ ságir/*sayur (anatolien segir: cf. SDD, 1199 ; 
mo. seger: cf. N. Poppe, Vergl. Gram., 73; *sayur/*svyw dans l’arménien 
yumsyur pour Qum-särir).10 

(7) sämil ‘taches de rousseur’ (K, 1, 483.1) ~ sipgil ‘verrue’ (trkm.; 
anat. singil: cf. SDD, 1231) ~ sigil ‘ verrue’ (K, 1, 394) ~ sógül (K, 1r, 301; 
ouig., Heilkunde 1, ll. 73 et 74). 

(8) yun/ytin ( lame” en ouig.: cf. Hamilton, Conte bouddhique . . ., 9, 65, 
138; ‘laine’ chez K, rrr, 361, et ‘ coton °, 362.1; ‘laine, plumes’ dans CC, 129, 
en éag., etc.: cf. EDPT, 941) ~ yüg (‘ plume’ chez K, mm, 45, 97, 70, 143; 
QB, 1. 3006; etc.: cf. EDPT, 910) ~ yun/yün (f poil, laine’, CC, Mel., Tuh., 
et moderne: cf. EDPT, 941) ~ yum/yüm (tel. yum, chor éum, soïote yiim 
‘plume’; éuv. sm ‘ laine, plumes ?).12 

(9) yepil/yàsül ‘ léger (comme une plume ?) ”, (ouigour du xiv? s. dans TT, 
vir, n° 42.3; CC,122; (ag. ; eto.) ~ yiiniil (Tef., 162; CC, 131; Mubanni, etc.) 
~ ytigiil/yegul (Tef., 164; anatolien yefil: SDD, 1504) ~ *yümül (čuvaš 
Samal), 

(10) toy ' gelé, froid’ (K, m, 356, etc.; et toy- ‘geler’, en run., K, eto.) 
~ tom ‘froid’ (K, 1, 338; et tomhy, tomh- en ouig., K, QB, sources musulm. 
XIII-XIV; Guv. idm) ~ toy (cf. chor, leb. toy- ‘ geler? dans R, m, 1157; anat. 
dog taşı dans Der. söz., 1538) ~ don (az., osm.).14 

(11) gonur ‘ alezan, brun rougeâtre ' (K, m, 363; Houtsma, 93; éag., eto.) 
~ qoyur (yak. xoyor: cf. VEWT, 280; anat. kojur: cf. Der. söz., 2902) 
~ gomur (cf. Éuv. xämär ; az. gomur).15 

(12) stintik “os” (run., ouig., K, etc.) ~ sümük (tag., az., osm. sümük/ 
sümük; Gav. Sama; yak. umuox) ~ sügük (anat. sôgük et süjük dans SDD, 
1248 et 1259; CC sépak, Id. süBük, Kav., Tuh. süßäk < *sügük).1* 

(13) kópül ‘ coeur, sentiment, esprit’ (run., ouig., K, CC, sources musulm. 
xur-xv: cf. EDPT, 731) ~ kómül (&uv. kämal, khotanais kamülà ; cf. aussi 
kómüldürük ‘ poitrail’, chez K, 1, 17 et 530; CC, 151, Houtsma, 98, eto. ; 
kómlàk ‘ chemise’, xtv-xv Rif. et Kav., et kéBlik dans CC, 156).17 


? of. HDPT, 952 et 904; L. Ligeti, * Un vocabulaire sino-ouigour des Ming’, AOH, XIX, 3, 
1966, 280. Les sources musulmanes At., Rby. Muh., Qutb, etc. sont citées d'aprés EDPT. 

10 ef. J. A. Boyle, ‘ The journey of Het'um I.. ^, CAJ, 1x, 3, 1964, 181; L. Ligeti, ‘ Le lexique 
mongol de Kirakos de Gandzak ', AOH, xvm, 3, 1965, 260; J. Hamilton, * Autour du manuscrit 
Stael-Holstein’, 7'*oung Pao, xtvi, 1-2, 1958, 146. L'abréviation run. = sources turques en 
écriture runiforme; ouig. = en écriture ouigoure. 

11 of. EDPT, 839 et 820; VEWT, 429. Sur Heilkunde 1, cité d'après EDPT, cf. ibid., p. xvii. 
Sur SDD, cf. EDPT, p. xxxvi. 

12 of. aussi VEW T, 211; TMEN, rv, n° 1931. 

13 of. EDPT, 950; VEWT, 198; G. Doerfer, Khalaj materials, Bloomington, Indiana, 1971, 
p. 309 ; idem, ‘ Tschuwaschisch -m < urtürkisch *-m...’, UAJ, xiv, 1973, 175; E. Hovdhaugen, 
‘Some remarks on the development of nasal phonemes in Chuvash °, UAJ, xiv, 1972, 209. 

14 Sur toy, cf. HDPT, 513 et 515; VEW T, 488. Sur tom, cf. E DPT, 503 et 506, et J. Hamilton, 
* Un acte ouigour de vente de terrain ...’, Turcica, 1, 1969, 38—42. 

: 15 Sur gonur, cf. HDPT, 639; TMEN, 1,1536; VEW T, 280. Sur gomur, cf. G. Doerfer, 

* Türkisch -n >> tschuwaschisch -m ? °, UAJ, xxxix, 1-2, 1967, 53 et 57; idem, * Tschuwaschisch 
-m < urtürkisch *-m ...', 204; et M. Siralijev, Azdrbajfan dialektologijasynyn äsaslary, Baky, 
1967, 93. Sur Houtsma, cf. ZDPT, p. xxv. 

16 cf, HDPT, 839; R, Iv, 589 et 854; VEWT, 437. 

17 Sur kómül et dérivés, of. W. Bang, ‘ Beitrage zur türkischen Wortforschung °, Turan, 1918, 
294, 299, 310; EDPT, 732; TMEN, m, 1652; et infra. 
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(14) tünür ‘ parents par alliance (run., ouig., K, eto.) ~ tügür/dügür (yak., 
anatol.) ~ tiimiir (yak.).18 

(15) ayer ‘ crépuscule, brume ” (ouig.; K, 1, 94.12; divers dialectes mod.) 
~ imo (K, 1, 54.15, deir, et 94.12; Gag. et divers dial. ).19 

(16) trgaq ‘ ongle, griffe’ (run., ouig., K; yak. tuywaz) ~ twnaq (Tef., 304 ; 
Houtsma, p. 67; Muhannà, Qutb, éag., etc.) ~ twyag/dwryaq (Houtsma, 73; 
sagaï, koibal, katchintse, kuérik; tuva twyag/twbaq) — twmaq (CC, 263; 
kirghiz; tel., alt., chor, bar.; osm. tirmiq, trkm. durmag, tuva dwbaq) ~ tarmag 
(K, 1, 467.25, ‘ serre, griffe; kirgh., tel., tat., etc. “râteau, rameau, filet’; 
yak. et qazaq tarbaq ‘ doigt °, chor tarbag ‘ gant de cuir ’).?° 

(17) ärnäk ‘doigt’ (ouig.; K)—ärnäk (K, 1, 104.20; Raby.; éag.) 
~ ürgàk (tuva, hakas, eto.) ~ ärbäx (‘ pouce ' en yakoute).?1 

(18) äryän ‘célibataire’ (K, 1, 117.3) ~ drgün (Houtsma, 45; Muhanna, 
Tuh.; osm.: cf. HDPT, 235; Tar. söz., 1497). 

(19) yalyus/yalyuz‘ seul’ (run., ouig., K, QB, Tef., Muhanna, Idr.)  yalyuz 
(Tef., 138; CC, 111; Oyuz name; Qutb; óag., eto. ; cf. HDPT, 930). 

(20) agsun ‘ivre, désordonné’ (K, 1, 116) ~ agsum (K, 1, 116; éag., yak.) 
~ agsun (Gag., az., * coquin ’).” 

(21) galyn ‘prix d'une femme, présent pour obtenir une femme’ (run.; 
K, ur, 371; osm.; alt., tel., chor, leb., kirgh., etc.) ~ qalım (éag., sag., koib., 
kaz., yak.; Cuv. œuläm, russe kalym) — qalın (Houtsma, Idr., Tuh.; čag.; 
tob., kaz.; čuv. œulän; eto.).9 

(22) galgay ‘ bouclier? (K, 1r, 386.6; QB, 1. 4263 Caire) ~ qalgan (K, 1, 
441.4; Houtsma, Tef., Muhannà, Oyuz name, CC, čag., osm., etc.) ~ qalqa (mo., 
yak., etc.).?4 

(23) otun ‘ bois de chauffage ’ (ouig., K, 7'ef. ; hak.) ~ otun (Tef., Muhanna, 
Houtsma, Idr., eto. ; éag., trkm., osm., etc.).25 

(24) tapčaņ ~ tapéan ‘ plateau utilisé dans la cueillette des raisins ' (K, m1, 
385.13, et 1, 435.26). 

(25) yatay ~ yatan ‘ arc pour carder’ (K, 1m, 372 et 21: cf. EDPT, 892). 


Les sources turques très diverses que nous venons de citer semblent donc 
témoigner, pour les différentes variétés de turc qui commencent à émerger à 
partir du x? siècle, d'une tendance de la nasale gutturale turque ancienne 
à tomber ou à s'altérer en gutturale ou en nasale simple, ou encore en nasale 
labiale. Par ailleurs, cependant, il existe un fonds de mots tures en transcription 
khotanaise conservés dans des manuscrits khotanais de Touen-houang du x? 
siécle,?® donc de la méme provenance et de la même époque que les deux 


18 cf, HDPT, 623; VEW TT, 505; J. Hamilton, Le conte bouddhique du bon et du mauvais 

ince en version ouigoure, Paris, 1971, 134. 

18 of. EDPT, 188 et 162; VEWT!, 172. 

20 Sur targag et tirnaq, of. HDPT, 551; TMEN, m, no 1182. Sur #ryag, cf. R, xx, 1825; 
Pal'mbax, Tuvinsko-russkij slovar’, 180. Sur tırmaq, cf. EDPT, p. 550; Judaxin, Kirghizsko- 
russkij sl., Moscou, 1965, 793; R, nz, 1331. Sur farmag, cf. VEWT, 465 ; R, rx, 872. 

31 of, EDPT, 234; Pal 'mbax, Tuvinsko-russkij sl., 585; Bôhtlingk, Jakutisch. Deutsches 
Worterbuch, 18. 

28 cf, EDP T, 95; TMEN, x, n° 510; VEWT, 13. 

33 of. EDPT, 622; TMEN, ru, n° 1407: VEWT, 226. 

24 of, EDPT, 621; TMEN, xxx, n° 1518; VEWT, 227. 

25 of. HDPT, 60; TMEN, 11, n° 585; VE WT, 306. 

36 Les plus importants parmi les manuscrits khotanais de Touen-houang comportant des 
ie gag de termes turcs, et qui datent vraisemblablement tous du x° siècle, sont les 
suivants 

P 2899 (Fonds Pelliot de la Bibliothèque Nationale), 19 lignes d'un vocabulaire de termes 
turcs en transcription khotanaise avec traduction partielle. Édité par H. W. Bailey, * A Turkish. 
Khotanese vocabulary’, BSOAS, xi, 2, 1944, 280-6 fcité en abrégé ' TKY '], et re-transorit, 


pe 


EZ 
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manuscrits ouigours de Touen-houang faisant l'objet de cette étude, qui sont 
également des produits du milieu khotanais au x® siècle. Or, il n’est pas sans 
intérêt de constater, dans ce petit lot de mots turcs conservés en transcription 
khotanaise, la proportion relativement élévée de cas de dénasalisation ou de 
labialisation de la nasale gutturale. 

Comme premier exemple de dénasalisation de la nasale gutturale, on peut 
citer le cas de la transcription khotanaise sahgznà, sahÿnä, ou sahaunä, qui doit 
représenter le titre ture sayun, forme dénasalisée de sayun. Ce titre figure 
dans les inscriptions turques runiformes du vin? siècle à la classe antérieure 
sous la forme süyün, qui est un emprunt au titre chinois tsiang-kiun HE ‘Bf 
M *tsidy-kiuan, ' général, chef militaire’. Il n’est pas rare, en effet, que des 
mots turcs empruntés à des langues étrangères changent de classe vocalique.?? 
Dans les documents du 1x?-x? siècle, le même titre sous la forme sayun est un 
des plus fréquents, sinon le plus fréquent, de tous les titres turcs. Parmi ces 
documents, on peut citer, entre autres, plusieurs inscriptions runiformes du 
Yénisei,2® ainsi que plusieurs manuscrits runiformes de Touen-houang et de 


parfois aveo des différences, dans Khotanese texts [KT], rrr, 81-2 (n° 33). Toutes les formes 
turques du vocabulaire, en méme temps que des formes turques en transcription provenant 
d'autres manuscrits khotanais, sont étudiées par Even Hovdhaugen, ‘ Turkish words in 
Khotanese texts: a linguistic analysis °, Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, xx1v, 1971, 163-209. 
Presque toutes les formes sont identifiées, souvent aveo une plus grande exactitude, par Gerard 
Clauson, ‘ The Turkish-Khotanese vocabulary re-edited ' [* TKVR °], Zslám Tetkikleri Enstitüsü 
Dergisi, v, 1978, 37-45. 

Le manuscrit Staël-Holstein [S-H], daté de l'an 926. Édité par F. W. Thomas et Sten Konow, 
‘Two medieval documents from Tun-huang’, Publications of the Indian Institute, 1, 3, Oslo 
Etnografiske Museums Skrifter, mx, 122-60, 3 planches, 1929. Études partielles par G. Clauson, 
* The geographical names in the Staël-Holstein scroll ’, J RAS, 1931, pt. 2, 297-309 : H. W. Bailey, 
* Ttaugara’, BSOS, vin, 4, 1937, 884 et suiv.; W. B. Henning, ‘ Argi and the ‘‘ Tokharians ” ’, 
BSOS, rx, 3, 1938, 553-9; Sten Konow, ‘The Khotanese text of the Staël-Holstein scroll ’, 
Acta Orientalia, xx, 2, 1047, 133-60; H. W. Bailey, ' The Staél-Holstein miscellany ', 447, NS, 
n, 1, 1951, 1-45; E. G. Pulleyblank, ‘ The date of the Staél-Holstein roll ', AM, NS, rv, 1, 1954, 
90-7; J. Hamilton, ‘ Autour du manuscrit Staél-Holstein’, Z7'oung-Pao, XLVI, 1-2, 1958, 
115-53. Le texte khotanais du manuscrit est transcrit dans Khotanese texts, 11, 72-6. 

Ch. 00269 (Fonds Stein du British Museum). Lettres officielles, probablement à dater du 
dernier quart du x? s. La transcription et une traduction par H. W. Bailey, ‘ The seven princes’, 
BSOAS, xn, 3-4, 1948, 616-24. Transcrit dans KT, xx, n? 9, pp. 42-8. 

P 2741. Lettre officielle, probablement à dater du dernier quart du x? s. Après une première 
transcription parue dans le BSOAS, xn, 2, 1948, H. W. Bailey a édité ce manuscrit avec transcrip- 
tion, traduction, et commentaire dans ‘A Khotanese text concerning the Turks in Kantsou ', 
AM, NS, r, I, 1949, 28-52. Transcrit dans KT, nm, n° 54, pp. 87-92. Fac-similé dans Sake 
documents. Plates, 11 (1961) du Corpus inscriptionum iranicarum. 

P 2790. Lettre officielle, probablement à dater de la dernière moitié du x? s. Transcription 
dans KT, 1r, n° 60, pp. 110-14. Traduction et commentaire par H. W. Bailey, ‘Sri Viéa Süra and 
the Ta-uang ', AM, NS, xr, 1, 1964, 1-17. 

P 5538 a. Lettre officielle, datée de 970. Transcription dans KT, m, n° 70, pp. 126-9. 
Traduction et commentaire par H. W. Bailey, * Sri Visa Sūra and the Ta-uang ”, AM, NS, xz, 1, 
1964, 17-26. Fac-similé dans Saka documents. Plates, 11 (1961), du Corpus inscriptionum 
iranicarum. 

P 2958. Suite de lettres officielles. Transcription dans KT, rr, n° 63, pp. 117-21. Traduction 
et commentaire par H. W. Bailey, ‘ Altun Khan’, BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1967, 95-104. 

En outre, les manuscrits P 2024, P 2081, P 2786, P 2898, et Or. 11344, tous transcrits dans 
KT, 11, contiennent d'assez nombreuses transcriptions de noms et de titres turcs. Sur les noms et 
les titres transcrits dans divers manuscrits khotanais, voir aussi H. W. Bailey, ‘ Turks in 
Khotanese texts’, J RAS, 1939, pt. 1, 85-91; idem, ‘ Turkish proper names in Khotanese’, 
Zeki Velidi Toÿan’a armağan, Istanbul, 1955, 200-3; ainsi que E. Hovdhaugen, * Turkish words 
in Khotanese texts °, cité plus haut. 

27 cf. les remarques dans mon article ‘Le nom de lieu K.é. dans les inscriptions turques 
runiformes', T'oung Pao, ux, 4-5, 1974, 302-3; H. Ecsedy, ‘ Old Turkic titles of Chinese 
origin ', AOR, xvii, 1-2, 1065, p. 87, n. 22. 

28 Voir ces inscriptions chez S. E. Malov, Jenisejskaja. pis’mennost’ Tjurkov, n° 7, 12, 24, 32, 
et 48. Il n'y a pss lieu de transcrire la graphie de ces inscriptions par Jagun au lieu de sapun, 
comme le fait G, Doerfer, T MEN, xx, 278, puisque la méme lettre sert dans les inscriptions en 
que done comme dans les manuscrits runiformes de Touen-houang et de Miran à noter à la fois 
g et 8. 
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Miran du rx°-x° s.,?® quelques fragments de livres manichéens en écriture 
manichéenne ou ouigoure du début du rx? s.,?? deux inscriptions sur pieu de 
Qočo en écriture ouigoure datées de'899 et de 948,1 plusieurs manuscrits 
ouigours de Touen-houang du x? siècle en cours d'édition, et un grand nombre 
de documents juridiques de vente, de prêt, etc. du x*-xrn? siécle.? Or, dans 
les manuscrits khotanais de Touen-houang du x° siècle, où figurent de nombreux 
exemples de titres tures, tels que san, vayan, xatun, tegin, bwruq, totog, &igëi, - 
tarqan, ögä, cor, «nal, bag, etc., on ne trouve pas un seul exemple de ce titre 
ture si fréquent de sayun. En revanche, on y trouve au moins huit fois le 
titre sayun, noté diversement sahgnü, sahgrnà, et sahaund. Il me parait 
presque évident, par conséquent, que le titre turc fréquent de sayun est 
représenté dans les manuscrits khotanais du x? siècle par une variante 
dénasalisée sayun. 

Les documents historiographiques chinois du x*-x1* siècle enregistrent les 
deux formes: sanun, transcrit stang-wen #9 W (M. *sián-- uon), est donné dans 
les sources de l'époque des Cinq Dynasties comme le titre de trois envoyés 
différents des Ouigours de Kan-tcheou en 935, 948, et 953; tandis que sayun, 
transcrit diversement So-wen % W (M tardif *say-yuon), So-wen i£ 
(M. t. *sá-yuon), Sseu-wen or I (M t. *si-yuon), Tso-wen Æ im (M. t. *tsd-yuan), 
et Sa-wen #% 78 (M t. *sér-yuon), est donné dans les sources de l'époque des 
Song comme le titre d'un totog, ambassadeur des Ouigours de Qoëo en 981, 
d'un ministre des Ouigours de Kan-tcheou en 1008, d'un envoyé ouigour du 
souverain qarakhanide de Khotan en 1009, d'un ambassadeur de Kan-tcheou 
en 1010, d'un ministre de Kan-tcheou en 1025, et d'un ambassadeur de Khotan 
en 1063.44 On remarque que la forme sayun est attestée dans les sources 
chinoises pour une époque un peu plus tardive, soit 981-1063, et pour une 
région s'étendant davantage vers l'occident, soit Kan-teheou, Khotan, et 
Qočo, que la forme sayun, attestée seulement pour 935-53 et pour Kan-tcheou. 

Au XIe siècle, encore plus à l'ouest, seule la forme sayun était connue de 
Käëyari (1, 403), qui la donne comme un titre des grands chez les Qarluq. Au 
x1 siècle, un souverain qarakhanide de Samarkand aurait été connu sous la 


29 cf. Vilhelm Thomsen, * Dr. M. A. Stein's manuscripts in Turkish Runic script from Miran 
and Tun-huang ', J RAS, 1912, pt. 1, à l'index, p. 225, sous sayun. 

39 of. notamment F. W. K. Müller, Hin Doppelblatt aus einem Manichäischen Hymenbuch 
(Mahrnámag) (APAW, 1912), Berlin, 1913, 10; A. von Le Coq, ‘ Ein Manichäisches Buch- 
Fragment aus Chotscho ', dans Festschrift V. Thomsen, Leipzig, 1912, 148: Kal (= Kol) sangun ; 
F. W. K. Müller, ‘ Der Hofstaat eines Uiguren-Konigs ', dans Festschrift V. Thomsen, 210-11: 
Kol sangun tiräk; et Haneda Toru, * A propos d'un texte fragmentaire de prière manichéenne en 
ouigour provenant de Tourfan °’, Recueil des oeuvres posthumes, x, Kyoto, 1958, 89, où il faudrait 
lire plutôt sangun que sängün. Ce dernier fragment est probablement postérieur à la première 
moitié du Ix? s. 

31 Voir ces inscriptions chez F. W. K. Müller, Zwei Pfahlinschriften aus den Turfanfunden 
(APAW, 1915, 3), Berlin, 1915, 22 et 6. Sur les dates, cf. Louis Bazin, Les calendriers turcs 
anciens et médiévaux, Service de Reproduction des Thèses, Université de Lille III, 1974, 332-3. 

32 On trouvera des indications bibliographiques sur les documents ouigours de caractère 
juridique dans mon étude ' Un acte ouigour de vente de terrain provenant de Yar-Khoto’, 
Turcica, 1, 1969, 28 seq., en méme temps que des exemples de sayun dans le document édité. 

33 Voir ces exemples dans les manuscrits Ch. 00269, II. 60 et 73, P 2741, Il. 12, 67, et 103, et 
P 2786, ll. 34, 119, et 121. Cf. aussi H. W. Bailey, ‘ Turks in Khotanese texts’, J RAS, 1939, 
pt. 1, 91; et E. Hovdhaugen, ‘ TWKT ', 196. 

34 Sur ces différentes transcriptions chinoises, cf. mon ouvrage, Les Ouighours à l'époque des 
Cinq Dynasties, 155; H. Ecsedy, ‘ Old Turkic titles of Chinese origin °, AOH, xvi, 1-2, 1965, 
87; et E. Pinks, Die Uiguren von Kan-chou in der Frühen Sung-Zeit (960-1028) (Asiatische 
Forsehungen, xxiv), Wiesbaden, 1968, p. 145, n. 223. H. Ecsedy pense à un rapport possible 
entre sapun et sayun, tandis que E. Pinks affirme, à la suite de O. Pritsak, Karachanidische 
Studien, Dissertation, Gottingen, 1949, 98-100, $8 219-22, que sayun provient de sagun. Je n'ai 
pas pu consulter directement le travail de Pritsak. 
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désignation de kük sdyr ou s&yün, à rétablir vraisemblablement en köl sayun.55 
Au xime siècle, un grand des Ouigours de Beë-bahq était désigné sous le nom 
ou le titre de Saqiin, ce qui représente sans doute encore sayun.38 

Ainsi donc, alors que la forme première sdyiin/sayun est attestée pour la 
période du vir? au xu siècle environ en Mongolie et dans l’est du Turkestan, 
notamment dans la région de Kan-teheou et de Qoéo,?? la forme sayun est 
attestée pour la période du x* au x111? siècle sur à peu prés toute l'étendue du 
Turkestan, mais surtout chez les Khotanais et chez les Musulmans à l'ouest. 
Il apparait comme probable, par conséquent, que la dénasalisation de sayun 
en sayun s'est produite au x* siècle dans la région de Khotan ou, à tout le 
moins, dans la moitié occidentale du Bassin du Tarim. 

Un autre cas qu'il conviendrait à mon avis d'examiner ici est celui de la 
transcription tiaugara, forme qui a déjà fait couler beaucoup d'encre. Ttaugara 
figure à la ]. 29 du manuscrit Staël-Holstei de l'an 925 dans une liste de tribus 
ouigoures ou toquz-oyuz.% H. W. Bailey a cru voir en tíaugara un nom indigène, 
"Togara, des Tokhariens, qu'il proposa d'identifier avec les Ta Yue-tche 
X À Æ ‘Grands Yue-tche ’, restés dans la région de Touen-houang et appelés 
Siao Yue-tche  H Æ ‘Petits Yue-tche' aprés le passage à l'ouest au 11? 
siècle avant notre ère du gros de ce peuple.?? D’après les sources chinoises, en 
effet, lors du départ des Ta Yue-tche pour l'Oxus après leur défaite par les 
Hiong-nou en 176 avant notre ère, ‘leurs autres petites tribus qui n'avaient 
pu partir s'installérent chez les K5iang des Nan-chan (montagnes au sud de 
Touen-houang), et on les appela Petits Yue-tche’.4° En 939, d'ailleurs, un 
envoyé chinois signalait encore sur la route de Khotan au sud-ouest de Touen- 
houang un peuple descendant des Petits Yue-tche, qui s'appelait pourtant 
Tchong-yun 4h 3 *! au lieu de *Togara. 

À vrai dire, en l'absence d’indices sérieuses, je ne crois absolument pas à la 
présence au x? siécle autour de Touen-houang et de Kan-tcheou de tribus 
tokhariennes au nom de *Togara. D'autant moins que les T'taugara en question 
figurent dans une liste de tribus turques qui semblent toutes appartenir à la 
confédération des On Uyyur et Toquz Oyuz, ou plutôt dans une liste double de 
cinq tribus télis et de cinq tribus tardus de cette confédération, comme l'avait 
bien vu W. B. Henning dans son étude ‘ Argi and the “ Tokharians " °, BSOS, 
Ix, 3, 1988, 553-9. Voici le texte khotanais de ce passage du manuscrit 
Staël-Holstein, ll. 27-31 : €? 


38 of, T MEN, m, n° 1214. Le titre kôl sayun rappelle, par ailleurs, la désignation de deux 
personnages mentionnés dans deux fragments de livres manichéens du début du rx? siècle en 
provenance de Qoëo, à savoir Kol sayun et Kol sayun tirük: cf. la n. 30 supra. 

38 of, TM EN, rr, n? 1214; J. A. Boyle, The history of the world-conqueror, x, 48 et 49, n. 6. 

3? Je laisse de côté le titre sänguün ou sdnggiim de l'époque mongole, qui proviendrait du 
chinois siang-kong XH ZN, d’après P. Pelliot, T‘oung Pao, xxvu, 1, 1930, 46; T MEN, m, 
n? 1221; et L. Ligeti, AOH, xxr, 1, 1968, 123-5. 

38 Sur le manuscrit Stael-Holstem, voir la note 26. La date de 925 est donnée par E. G. 
Pulleyblank, ‘ The date of the Stael-Holstein roll’, AM, NS, rv, 1, 1954, 90-7. 

tef. H. W. Bailey, ‘ Ttaugara’, BSOS, viu, 4, 1937, 883-921; ‘Recent work in 
** Tokharian ” ”, Transactions of the Philological Society, 1947, [pub.] 1948, 126-53; * A Khotanese 
text concerning the Turks in Kantsou', AM, NS, r, 1, 1949, 43-4; ‘The Staél-Holstein 
miscellany ’, AM, NS, 1m, 1, 1951, 19; ‘ Ariaca’, BSOAS, xv, 3, 1953, 535; ‘ Harahiina’, dans 
J. Schubert et U. Schneider (éd.), Asiatica : Festschrift F. Weller, Leipzig, 1954, p. 19, n. 73. 

40 of. P. Pelliot, ‘ Tokharien et koutchéen ', JA, coxxxv, jan.-mars 1934, 37; É. Chavannes, 
‘Les Pays d'Occident d’après le Wei Lio’, T'oung Pao, vi, 5, 1905, 527. 

41 of. Chavannes, art. cit., 527-8. 

42 D’après les transcriptions de H. W. Bailey, BSOS, vin, 4, 1937, 884; AM, NS, m, 1, 
1951, 3; et KT, a, 74. 
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(27) *jüva yahà:daka' rà adapahüttà baki basa 

(28) kattà | kurabirà käräbarà tà ttülisà stare 

(29) .."imjü sika’rà ttaugara ayabirà caraihà: yabi 
(30) itákarà | afiahü:dápahüttà | karattaha-pata ttà ttarädüsa 
(81) hita (sadämiya) trika bayarkäta cünüda 


Mon interprétation, conforme en gros à celle de Henning, est la suivante: ‘ Les 
envi, “ vassaux dotés d'apanages" : # les Yaylaqar (et) les alpayut, “ guerriers ”, 
(à savoir) les *Boqu,** les *Bosqot,#5 les Küräbir,* et les *Qorbar,*’ ce 
sont les Toli8. Enčü: les *S1qar,*? les Ttaugara, les *Ayabir,*? les Čarıq, 5? et 


43 5jüva serait le pluriel, avec omission de la nasale, de imj à la 1. 29, transerivant le turo 
encti ‘ fief, apanage, domaine réservé à un seigneur pour la satisfaction de ses besoins personnels °, 
et, par extension, ' vassal doté d'un fief, d'un apanage', soit encore ' subordonné ou esclave 
dépendant d'un fief’ (cf. TMEN, 1x, n° 670, et EDP, 173). On peut comprendre que le pluriel 
4jüve en tête de la première liste de tribus, de méme que 'iqjü en tête de la seconde, qualifient 
toutes les tribus nommées à la suite de tribus ‘ vassales dotées d'apanages', ou bien alors, 
comme semble l'avoir compris W. B. Henning, que les qualificatifs en question s'appliquent, 
avec le sens de ' tribus appartenant au souverain ', seulement à le première tribu dans chaque 
liste, à savoir aux Yaylagar, qui étaient effectivement le clan royal des Ouigours de Kan-tcheou, 
et aux *Sigar, qui ne sont pourtant pas réputés comme tel. On retrouve en transcription 
khotanaise "tcimjiva (Pelliot 2741.72) et *icd ‘imjüva (Ch. 00269.76), qui doivent représenter le 
pluriel du turo ¿č enc, comme l'a proposé E. Hovdhaugen (* TWKT ', 191), plutôt que 46 enét 
comme l'indique H. W. Bailey (4M, NS, x, 1, 1951, 17). ič étant l'équivalent turo du chinois 
nei Aj ‘intérieur, palais intérieure, souverain ', ič ent doit signifier les tribus ‘ vassales proches 
du souverain dotées d'apanages '. 

44 Baki, soit *Boqu, correspond sans doute au nom des P‘ou-kou ££ *b'uok-kuo, une 
tribu des Toquz-Oyuz. Cf. W. B. Henning, art. cit., 655; et mon article ' Toquz-Oyuz et 
On-Uyyur ’, JA, cor, 1, 1962, 45. 

45 Basäkättä, soit *Bosgot, ressemble quelque peu au nom du clan ouigour des Mo-ko-si-ki 
AH Bk E. Br, *mak-ká-sjok-kjot, (* Bagasiqit), comme l'avait remarqué W. B. Henning, loc. cit. 
Une variante Mao-hie-si-ki $71 Bk — —, *mau-xidt.sjok-hjot, se trouverait dans une édition du 
Ts‘6 fou yuan kouei, ch. 956, d'apres l'index japonais (sakuin), pp. 837 et 860, de cet ouvrage 
publié par le Toho Bunka Kenkyüjo en 1938. 

48 Le nom du clan ouigour des Kurabir ou Kürüfir est attesté, au surplus, en transcription 
chinoise et en turo runiforme. Voir en particulier Kurabir Urunu Sarun, personnage mentionné 
dans le manuscrit M.I. xxxii, 006, de Miran, feuille b r°, 1. 9 (of. V. Thomsen, J RAS, 1912, pt. 1, 
187). Cf. aussi W. B. Henning, art. cit., 555; et mon article ' Toquz-Oyuz et On-Uyyur’, JA, 
COL, 1, 1962, 42. 

5? W. B. Henning, art. cit., 556, a noté Ja correspondance possible entre ce nom de tribu 
kürdbard, soit à peu prés *Qorbar, en transcription khotanaise, et le nom de la tribu toquz-oyuz 
K'i- ou K'ie-pi 32 WY ou WA, M *kei- ou k'et-pyiot ou -byiol, en transcription chinoise 
(= *Qirbir ?). Peut-être faut-il rapprocher également de kardbard le nom de tribu Hüt{äbara, 
soit *Xotbar ou *Qotbar, qui figure dans la lettre khotanaise Ch. 00269, 1. 76, en compagnie des 
Tolis, Turk Bayarqu et ič enč (cf. H. W. Bailey, BSOAS, xir, 3-4, 1048, 618 et 622). On peut 
supposer, par exemple, que la forme kärübarä a pu représenter la prononciation khotanaise au x? 
siècle d'une transcription chinoise de date plus ancienne de la forme turque du nom Hattabar-. 

48 Sur la tribu toquz-oyuz des *Sigar/Siqir, cf. mon article ‘ Toquz-Oyuz et On-Uyyur’, 
JA, coL, 1, 1962, p. 64, n. 20. 

1? cf. H. W. Bailey, AM, NS, 11, 1, 1951, 20. Les *Ayafir ou *Ayamur étaient un clan ouigour : 
of. mon article * Toquz-Oyuz et On-Oyyur’, JA, cor, 1, 1902, 44. 

50 On rencontre également un personnage du nom de Caraihà ou Caraihi: uha, soit Can 
ou Can ógá, dans le ms. khotanais P 2741, 1. 102 (cf. H. W. Bailey, A.M, NS, 1, 1, 1949, 32, 36 
et 60). KaSyari (1, 28 et 381) donne Caruq comme le nom d'une tribu turque se trouvant entre 
les Yayma et les Iyraq à l'ouest et les Comul et les Uyyur à l'est, où ils habitaient la ville de 
Bartuq (cf. aussi W. B. Henning, art. cit., 557). Par ailleurs, Caruqluy serait d’après Kübyari 
(x, 58 et 497) le nom d'une des tribus oyuz. Quant à Baréuq, qui figure également dans un 
colophon ouigour des environs du IX? s. comme le nom d'une langue qui serait à peu prés la 
méme que l'ouigour, la ville est identifiée à Maralbasi (of. F. W. K. Muller, * Toxri et Kui&an ?, 
SPAW, 1918, 680; P. Pelliot, ‘ Tokharien et koutchéen ”, J.4, coxxiv, jan.-mars 1934, 57 et 60). 
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les *Yabutgar®—aftay (a)payut, “ très guerriers”; ceux-ci, qui habitent 
c s sont appelés les Tardu’. Les Solmi (barré), les Türk Bayarqu, les 
upul ? 

-  Aimsi, nous voyons bien, à la suite de W. B. Henning, art. cit., 558-9, que 

- le nom Ttaugara figure dans une liste de tribus purement turques, ou plus 
précisément de tribus appartenant soit aux dix clans ouigours (On-Uyyur) soit 
aux Neuf Tribus (Toquz-Oyuz) dominées par les Ouigours.? On y voit, en 
fait, une première liste de cinq tribus qui sont désignées comme les Tóli$, et 
une seconde liste de cinq tribus, parmi lesquelles figurent les Tiaugara, qui 
sont désignées comme les Tarduë, avec, à la fin, deux ou trois noms éthniques 
supplémentaires (le nom des Solmi étant barré) qui ne sont pas assimilés à un 
groupe quelconque. Or, on sait actuellement que les termes töliš et tardus 
s'appliquaient chez les peuples turcs anciens aux deux ailes, en règle générale 
de cinq tribus chacune, de gauche et de droite, de l’est et de l'ouest, d'une 
confédération, typiquement de dix tribus." Par conséquent, après avoir fait 
remarquer que le nom Tiaugara se trouve au milieu d'une liste de tribus 

- purement turques et même tarduš, apparemment sans rapport avec des 
‘ Tokhariens ’ ou ‘ Petits Yue-tche ', W. B. Henning, loc. cit., conclut en disant 
que si les Ttaugara sont bien une tribu turque, comme il paraît à peu prés 
certain, il suffirait d'ajouter un anusvära au premier aksara pour obtenir 
*ttaumgara = tongra, soit les Togra bien connus, tribu importante des Toquz- 
Oyuz. 

H. W. Bailey, après avoir été un moment d’accord avec cette façon de voir 
de Henning, s'est ravisé par la suite. Voici, résumées les différentes objections 
qu'a exprimées dans diverses publications le Professeur Bailey à l'encontre des 
interprétations de Henning. 

(1) L'identification de Henning serait basée sur de ‘faux présupposés’ 
(fallacious assumptions), à savoir notamment que la liste khotanaise devait 
contenir plutôt des noms tribaux ouigours, comme s’il s'agissait d'un territoire 
purement turc et d'une période purement turque, au lieu d'une période au 
cours de laquelle des peuples héterogénes se déversaient dans le Kan-sou.*4 
Or, nous venons de constater une fois de plus que la liste en question était 


51 Le nom *Yabulgar est également reconnaissable sous la transcription chinoise Yo-wou-ko 
Bi Dy $ (*jak-mjust-kát) du nom d'un clan ouigour (cf. W. B. Henning, art. cit., 557; 
J. Hamilton, ‘ Toquz-Oyuz et On-Uyyur’, 43-4). Je remarque, en outre, une certaine ressem- 
blance entre *Yabuiqar ou *Yam:tgar et le nom Y MT'R, soit Yamatar ou Yamitar, en turo 
runiforme, qui figure dans l’Inscription de Köl tegin, face est, 1. 33, comme nom d'un cheval 
(ISbara Yamater/Yamnutar boz at), et dans l'Inscription de Bilgä gayan, face est, 1. 40, comme 
nom de personnage (Tudun Yamatar/Yamitar) On connait justement un certain nombre de 
doublets de noms de tribus turcs du genre de Bulyar et Bular, Yazyir et Yazır, Salyur et Salur, 
eto. (cf. P. Pelliot, Notes eur l’histoire de ? Horde d'Or. Suivies de Quelques noma turcs d'hommes et 
de peuples (Oeuvres Posthumes, 11), Paris, 1949, 228-9). Peut-être les noms *Yamitqar et 
Yamitar constituaient-ils une telle paire de doublets. 

52 Sur oo groupements tribaux, cf. mon étude ‘ Toquz-Oyuz et On-Uyyur ’, JA, COL, 
1, 1962, 23-63. 

63 Sur la division en Toélis et en Tardus chez les peuples turcs, cf. notamment K. Czeglédy, 
* On the numerical composition of the Ancient Turkish tribal confederations’, AOH, xxv, 1972, 
278; Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kiue Occidentaux, 282, et idem, Notes additionnelles, 13; 
V. Thomsen, ‘Turcica ', Mémoires de la Soctété Finno-Ougrienne, xxxvi, 1916, 98, et idem, 

- ZDMG, LXXVI, 1924, 130 et 174, ainsi que E. G. Pulleyblank, ‘ Some remarks on the Toquzoghuz 

problem’, UAJ, xxvii, 1956, 35-6. L'identification erronée de T6li$ avec le nom de la con- 
fédération des T'ie-lo $$t $} (*Tägrèk 1) et de Tarduë aveo le nom de la tribu des (Sie) Yen-t'o 
XE Fh a longtemps contribué à embrouiller le problème (cf. Pc loc. cit.; idem, AM, 
NS, rx, 2, 1963, 280; et mes ' Toquz-Oyuz et On-Oyyur ', 25-6 et n. 

54 ef. H. W. Bailey, ‘ Recent work in “‘ Tokharian "'' E AR D the Philological Society, 
1947, [pub.] 1948, 148. 
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composée effectivement de noms de tribus ouigours ou toquz-oyuz qui con- 
stituaient les deux ailes, Tóli$ ou Tardu&, de l'organisation tribale des Ouigours 
de Kan-tcheou. 

(2) En ce qui concerne l'identification de tfarädüsa avec ‘ Tarduë ’, s pour š 4 
serait douteux (cf. AM, NS, rr, 1, 1951, 21). Pourtant, on trouve dans le «4 
méme manuscrit, |. 28, ttülisá pour Tóh3,55 et, 1. 12, sucgná pour Cheou-teh'ang 
zx B "éguií4ang.9 Par la même occasion, loc. cit., le Professeur Bailey a 
estimé qu'il n'était guére possible d'admettre l'explication qu'a proposée 
Henning (art. cit., 554) de Ja forme hata comme une variante orthographique 
de hvaia ‘ appelés”, puisque, dit-il, le mot Avaia n'a pas été trouvé avec -ü- 

à l& place de -va-. Je remarque, cependant, bien que je ne sois nullement 
qualifié pour discuter de la langue khotanaise, que d’après R. E. Emmerick, 
Saka grammatical studies, 156, la forme hvgñe, 3° sg. prés. du verbe hvañ- 
‘parler ’, s’alterne en khotanais tardif avec une variante hge." En définitive, 
au lieu de Wd ttarädüsa hüta ‘ ceux-ci sont appelés Tardui?, H. W. Bailey 
(cf. AM, NS, 1, 1, 1951, 20-1) a préféré interpréter cette suite d'aksaras comme 
tiditard dü sahüta ‘ Tatar, Dū (pour Düm), *sayut'. Or, dans cette dernière 4 
hypothèse, il faudrait admettre que /tátará soit une variante non attestée dela — 
transcription tiattara du nom des Tatars, que dài soit une variante non attestée 
du nom de peuple fréquent Düm, et que *sayut soit la forme du pluriel, toujours 
non attestée, du titre turc sayun, lequel, d'ailleurs, doit étre d'origine chinoise 
(voir supra). 

(3) Le Professeur H. W. Bailey (cf. BSOAS, xv, 3, 1953, 535) objecte, 
enfin, que dans un texte comme le manuscrit Staél-Holstein, qu'il qualifie de 
khotanais du stade moyen, on peut difficilement admettre une orthographe 
telle que -aug- pour -ämg- dans le cas de ttaugara. Il ne semble pas non plus 
enclin à admettre l'omission par négligence d'un anusvara,®® comme l'avait 


55 TSS (ou Tulis ?) est attesté partout ailleurs en khotanais aveo -&-,soit ttudiéd, Hüdiéa: of. 
A M, N8, 1, 1, 1949, 48 ; E. Hovdhaugen, ‘ TWKT ’, 201. En raison de Pambiguité de la lettre s = 4 
en ture runiforme, la notation tivis/¥ dans les inscriptions turques runiformes a été souvent lue 
* Tólis? au lieu de Tolië, mais of. twl¥ avec un -4 non équivoque dans l'Inscription d'Abakan, 
l. 7 (of. S. E. Malov, Jenisejskaja pis’mennost’ Tjurkov, 95-6). En chinois, on trouve pour 
représenter Tdlié la transcription T‘on-li-che JE Ji] Se (*t'uot-lji-$iéf) du nom d'un fils de 
qaghan chargé du gouvernement de la moitié orientale du territoire (cf. le Ts'ô fou yuan kouei, 
ch. 964, 6 v^; Chavannes, Notes additionnelles, 13; E. G. Pulleyblank, ‘Some remarks on the 
Toquzoghuz problem’, 36). Une autre transcription de Tóli$ est à reconnaître dans le nom 
T'ou-lu-sseu FE fd [V] (*i'wot-ljuzt-zi) de l'envoyó du Qaghan de Kan-tcheou aux environs de 
930, mentionné dans une lettre du ms. Pelliot Chinois 2992 vo, que j'avais mal Iu Yao-lu-ts'eu 
dans mon livre Les Ouighours à l'époque des Cing Dynasties, 118-19 (cf. Fujieda Akira, ‘ Shashi 
Kigi-gun setsudoshi shimatsu `, Toho Gakuhô, xm, 1942, 224 et 226; E. G. Pulleyblank, compte 
rendu paru dans le J RAS, 1957, pts. 1-2, 104). En réalité, il faut surement lire Tolis (ou Tulis), 
et, d'ailleurs, il n'y a pratiquement pas de forme turque ancienne qui se termine en -°s après - 
voyelle. Toliš serait peut-être un dérivé de id? ‘ progéniture ', au moyen du suffixe dénominal 
-° augmentatif, comme ulus * terroir’, le serait de ul ‘sol’. Quant au nom Tarduë du groupe 
de tribus constituant l'autre aile de 1a confédération, on peut penser qu'il était vraisemblablement 
formé au moyen du suffixe déverbatif -°# sur le méme radical tart- qui a donné tartın * un groupe 
de membres d'une tribu qui composent la suite de leur chef et qui sont sous ses ordres ’ (of. ZDPT, 
535; K, 1, 436.16) et farten- * s'attacher (à quelqu'un)” (of. EDPT, 536-7; TT, vu, n° 37, 
Il. 18-14; K, ir, 240.2). 

59 A la ligne suivante, 1. 13, du manuscrit Stael-Holstein, la même initiale chinoise, *Z-, est 
rendue en khotanais par &- au lieu de s- dans le cas de ézlahà pour Tch‘ang-lo Fy 2% *Zjang-lák : 
ef. mon étude * Autour du manuscrit Stabl-Holstein ', T“oung Pao, xiv1, 1-2, 1958, 122. i d 

5? Voir le ms. P 3513, fol. 4 vo, 2, et fol. 4 r°, 4, dans KT, mr, 113. À ce propos, le Professeur 
Emmerick me fait remarquer, en outre, que la postposition et adverbe nuva, nva ‘ derrière ' 
en vieux khotanais figure en khotanais tardif à la fois sous la forme nva et sous la forme ni, 
notamment dans le conte de Sudhana où P 2025 a »va (cf. H. W. Bailey, Khotanese Buddhist 
texts, p. 17, 1. 173) et Ch. 00266 a nà (cf. ibid., p. 25, 1. 111). 

58 Selon R. E. Emmerick, il y aurait un autre exemple, au moins, de l'omission d'un anusvara 
dans le manuscrit S.-H., à savoir à la 1. 42, paste padatde pour parste padinde. 
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suggéré W. B. Henning, car, dit-il, ‘le -au- de ttaugara est net dans un texte 
où, comme c’est usuel dans des textes bien écrits, le signe de l'anusvára est 
distinct par sa forme de la partie supérieure de -au- ' (cf. idem, ‘ Härahüna’, 
dans J. Schubert et U. Schneider (éd.), Asiatica, Festschrift F. Weller, 1954, 
- p. 19, n. 73). Or, je ne puis que rappeler ici les explications du Professeur 
^. Emmerick citées plus haut, selon lesquelles -g- tendait à impliquer -mg- dans 
des textes khotanais tardifs, et nous savons à présent que le manuscrit Staël- 
' Holstein, puisque daté de l'an 925, était un texte tardif. Quant à l'aptitude du 
phonème vocalique khotanais -au- à rendre -o- dans un mot étranger, le 
Professeur Bailey lui-même semble l'admettre, puisqu'il propose de rétablir 
ttaugara en. *togara, ttauddgara en tibétain *Thod-gar, bauta en sanskrit bhota 
_ (cf. AM, NS, 1, 1, 1949, 43-4), et bawharnd en turo boyun (cf. idem, ‘TKV’, 
` BSOAS, x1, 2, 1944, 294).59 
. Toutefois, à supposer qu'il fallait malgré tout tenir la notation khotanaise 
: aug- pour inapte à rendre une syllabe étrangère à nasale, ttaugara pourrait fort 
bien apparaître comme la transcription d'une variante turque dénasalisée de 
- Togra, soit * Togra, qui ne serait done qu'un exemple de plus de la dénasalisation 
` d'une forme turque à nasale gutturale. D'ailleurs, la transcription ttaudágara, 
qui doit certainement, à mon avis, représenter le même nom de tribu que 
ttaugara,®° semble bien s'expliquer par un phénomène de dénasalisation du nom 
ture, car le -d- de ttauddgara correspondrait, avec dénasalisation, au -n- de 
* Tongra, soit * Ttaumgara, pour Tonra. 

Si donc Ttaugara représente Tonra, il paraît bien possible également que la 
transcription khotanaise Tiägutta puisse représenter Tanut, le nom turc ancien 
d'un peuple des marches chinoises du nord-ouest. H. W. Bailey rétablit 
Ttaguita en *toyut ou *togut pour y trouver un nom du Tibet qu'il compare avec 
le ture twypwt, le moyen persan twpyt, l'arabo-persan tubbat, eto.9* Il rejette, 

< du méme coup, toute identification avec Taput, soit *tagut, tayut, tamyut, ete., 
` à cause du -G- khotanais, qui doit, d’après lui, correspondre à -o-, mais non 
g- è-a- tibétain ou turc. Or, si un -&- khotanais correspond effectivement, sauf 


5? Je relève, par ailleurs, l'indication par H. W. Bailey, ‘ Vajra-prajnd-paramita’, ZDMG, 
xcn, 2-3, 1938, 581, selon laquelle * It has long been noted that in later Khotanese d, dm, and au, 
as also ü, dm, and au, alternate freely. ... Itis clear that äm and au had come to have an identical 
value, which was probably (open) o with or without following nasal ...' (cf. aussi Emmerick, 
Saka gram. st., 267, § xiii), alors qu'il écrit dans BSOAS, xv, 3, 1953, 535: ‘...in a text in the 
middle stage of Khotanese one cannot assume, without supporting evidence in the same text, 
confusion, as of -œu- for older -&m- ... we cannot easily admit in the documentary part of the 
Staël-Holstein text a spelling -aug- for -ämg- in taugara. I should now on this ground alone feel 
sure we must exclude the name Tongra ...'; et encore dans * Harahüna ', p. 19, n. 73: ' This 

` uge of -dmg- for Turkish -ong- makes it unlikely that the itaugara of the Stael-Holstein roll 29 
Y should be equated with tongra '. 

Pour ce qui est de Ia transcription par -au- khotanais du -o- turc, on peut citer du vocabulaire 
ture-khotanais aussi bauhü:nd pour boyun (cf. E. Hovdhaugen, ‘TWKT’, 184; G. Clauson, 
‘TKVR ’, 41) et auviidrihd; pour ovruy (cf. G. Clauson, ibid., 40; EDPT, 90). On voit, d'autre 
part, que le manuscrit S.-H. a sauhd:c% pour Sou-teheou (M *sjouk-cju), alors que d'autres 
manuscrits khotanais de la méme époque ont sáhacü, süharcü, et sahi:ca (cf. H. W. Bailey, AM, 
NS, r, 1, 1949, 51, et rr, 1, 1951, 12). 

60 Les Ttaudägara figurent dans le manuscrit P 2741, 1. 78, où on les voit, d’après Bailey, 
‘A Khotanese text ...’, AM, NS, 1, 1, 1949, 35, ‘ going to Qaratay to the TarduS’. Or, les 

. Ttaugara du manuscrit Stael-Holstein sont précisément une tribu des Tarduë habitant la Qara-tay. 
4 81 of. H. W. Bailey, ‘ Tiägutta °, BSOAS, x, 3, 1940, 599-605 et x, 4, 1942, 924; AM, NS, 
ir, 1, 1951, 9; KT, 1v, 74, 88, et 126. A propos de Troyput ~ Ttagutta, le Professeur Bailey n’a 
pas invoqué d’autres cas en khotanais d’alternances entre labiales et gutturales; c’est pourquoi 
j'hésite à soulever à ce propos des cas comme Khema ~ Phema (cf. J. Brough, ‘Comments on 
third-century Shan-shan’, BSOAS, xxvm, 3, 1965, 593) ou Na&kd/Nahd ~ Nob (cf. H. W. 
Bailey, AM, NS, rz, 1, 1951, 11). Quant au nom du Tibet, je crois qu'il s'agissait à l'origine d'une 
‘forme turque ou altaique Tôpät, et certainement pas, en tout cas, de *T6bôt comme l'indique 

. H. W. Bailey, BSOAS, x, 3, 1940, 605. 
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exceptions,9? à -o-, -u-, -6-, ou -ü- en tibétain ou turc, le même -d- khotanais 
correspond aussi à un -a- postérieur chinois, lequel correspond à son tour au 
-a- de Tanut dans les transcriptions de ce nom telles que Tang-hiang # ld 
(*téng-yáng) ou T'ang-kou Hf € (*d'áng-kuo).9* En fait, il n'est pas a AD 
que dans la prononciation usuelle à Khotan du nom des Taput, la voyelle -a-,? 
de la première syllabe ait été assimilée à la voyelle postérieure de la seconde , 
syllabe pour donner *Togut. D'un autre côté, la graphie ?ywt, soit *Tayut, 
attestée dans un texte sogdien de la région de Tourfan datant vraisemblablement , 
du rxe-xe s. semble témoigner d'une prononciation dénasalisée du nom‘ 
Tagut.$4 On ne peut donc pas exclure la possibilité que la transcription 
khotanaise Ttdgutta ait été basée sur une forme telle que *Toyut ou *Tayut 
ou même * Toyut du nom des Tagut.$* 

Parmi les transcriptions khotanaises de formes turques, on peut noter enfin 
quelques exemples de labialisation de la nasale gutturale. Dans le vocabulaire 
ture-khotanais (P 2892), on trouve notamment kjmülà, soit kómül, pour könül: 

* cœur, sein, sentiment’, et yürgmà, soit yürüm, pour yürüy ‘ blanc laiteux '.98 
Il y a en outre un nom de peuple ou de tribu cimüga, cimuda, ou cumuda, qui, 
figure dansles manuscrits Ch. 00269, P 2141, P 2790, et P 2031, et qui représente?" 
peut-étre une variante labialisée, *Üumul/ Smal, du nom cünüda du manu- 
sorit Staél-Holstein.9" Cette dernière forme semble, en effet, correspondre au | 
nom CWNKWL, soit Cunul, des manuscrits ouigours de Touen-houang et de } 
Toyug, et au nom des Grands et des Petits Tohong-yu Ze BY *tsliung-- uoi, 
Soit * upu-Lr /t, mentionnés comme tribus soumises aux Ouigours de Qoto dans 
le récit de voyage de Wang Yen-tó de 981.95 Le nom cünüda est également trés | 
proche, hormis la finale -d (dénasalisée ?), du nom Tchong-yun fh Æ *d‘gung- 
juan, Tchong-yun Je 2 *tsiung-jiuan, Tchong-wen f 45 *tsiwong--uan, attesté 
dans les sources chinoises comme le nom d'un peuple habitant au sud-ouest de * 
Touen-houang sur la route de Khotan, entre le Lob-nor et les Nan-chan ou 
Altin-tagh, qui serait des restes des Petits Yue-tche.® Or, il ressort clairement‘ 


x "X 
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62 L’exception la plus flagrante est sans doute la notation du turo big par le khotanais 

bidiga et bidagà (cf. H. W. Bailey, J RAS, 1939, pt. 1, 85, et AM, NS, 1, 1, 1949, 51). 

$3 Voir, par exemple, les correspondances entre le -ä- khotanais et le -a- postérieur chinois 
dans le manuscrit S.-H. (cf. mon article * Autour du ms. S.-H, T'oung Pao, xLvi, 1-2, 1958, 
122 seq.): L 16, éihvü, mais ailleurs éahed, pour Cho-fang ifjj d *sák-piwang (of. AM, NS, 1, 
1, 1949, 49); 1. 25, 4@mét pour Chang-chou fA] SF *£jang-éjwo; l. 18, éGlahä pour Tch‘ang-lo 
fy $98 *£ang-lák; et 1. 20, teydm-tsvaind pour Toh'ang-ts'iuan -E- Jg *d‘jang-de‘jwdn; alors | 
que le caractère tch‘ang H *($' ang, à la méme finale *-jang (M. *-ijdp) que les caractères 
précédents, est rendu par -cqn- dans sucqnd et phücqná, et par -£e dans sinàée aux ll. 12, 18, et 13. Ç 

84 Sur t'yist, of. W. B. Henning, Sogdica, 8 (n° 19) et 11. La forme Ty WT, Tanut, est attestée 7 
chez les Turcs dès le début du var siècle dans Inscription de Bilga qayan, face est, 1, 24. | 

85 La forme en question, tout en provenant du nom Tayut, n'aurait peut-être plus servi, en | 
khotanais du rx®~x® s., à désigner les Tayut proprement dits du Kan-sou, appelés, eux, les | 
Tamgáta, mais aurait été appliquée, comme il semble ressortir de certains contextes, à des 
populations tibétaines semblables du Tsaidam, des Nan-chan ou Altm-tagh, ou du Lob-nor. - 

86 of. H. W. Bailey, ‘ TKY ', 291, sous n? 21, et 292, sous n? 39; E. Hovdhaugen, ‘ TWKT’, 
193 et 206; et G. Clauson, ' TÉVR', 39, sous 171, et note, p. 42, et 40, sous 174. 

67 Sur ces formes, of H. W. Bailey, AM, NS, x, 1, 1949, 47; et rr, 1, 1951, 22; ainsi que 
E. Hovdhaugen, ‘ TWKT ', 188. 

68 Sur Cungul dans les manusorits ouigours de Touen-houang et sur ‘Tchong-yu du Song che, $ 
ch. 490, fol. 10 vo, of. mon article * Autour du manuscrit Stael-Holstein ', 152. Sur Cungul dans 
un manuscrit ouigour de Toyug, cf. P. Zieme, Manichdisch-turkische T'exte (Berliner Turfantexte, , 
v), Berlin, 1975, p. 64, n. 666. ( 

$9 Sur Tohong- -yun, cf. mon article * Autour du ms. Staél-Holstein ', 152. Tchong-wen figure ' 
dans un itinéraire du Song-houei-yao kao (Fan-yi, 1v, 19 a), cité par R.-A. Stein, Recherches sur a 
l'épopée et le barde au Tibet, Paris, 1959, 240: pour se rendre en Chine en 1083, à partir de la 
frontière khotanaise, on passait par les Ouigours aux Têtes Jaunes, les Tatars, et les Tchong-wen. f 
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des traductions de H. W. Bailey des manuscrits khotanais Ch. 00269 et P 2741 
que les Cumuls ou Cimuls se trouvaient aussi au sud-ouest de Touen-houang sur 
la route de Khotan.?? Il y a donc de bonnes raisons de croire, comme, d'ailleurs, 
j'espère l'avoir démontré dans une étude présentement en préparation, que 
toutes ces formes, *Cumul, Cumul, et *Üugun, désignaient un méme peuple. 
En conclusion, on peut dire que les divers exemples que nous venons de 
passer en revue laissent supposer une certaine instabilité de la nasale gutturale 
en ture ancien, et particulièrement dans la variété de ture pratiquée en milieu 
khotanais au x? siècle, Un tel état d'instabilité ou de faiblesse de la nasale 
gutturale chez les turcophones khotanais du x* siècle constitue peut-être une 
raison suffisante pour expliquer les notations sans n de la nasale gutturale dans 
les deux manuscrits ouigours en question écrits par des habitants de Khotan. 
Quant aux notations sans n de suf«da au lieu de suBinda et de sarvyita au lieu 
de sarvywita dans le second manuscrit, il est à remarquer que cet n dit pro- 
nominal fait également défaut, d'une manière générale, en tagatay comme en 
ouigour moderne, done dans les dialectes pratiqués ultérieurement à Khotan. 


70 cf, H. W. Bailey, ‘The seven princes ’, 621-2; idem, ‘ A Khotanese text concerning the 
Turks in Kantsou °’, 33. D’après la traduction du ms. Ch. 00269 par Bailey, * The seven princes’, 
p. 621, I. 40 seq., il semble, en effet, qu’après la rencontre avec les *Cumuls, ‘depuis Ysbadáparrüm 
jusqu'à Cha-teheou tout le monde est allé à pied’. Or, nous savons que Yabadüparrüm, qui 
figure dans l'itinéraire du manuscrit Stael-Holstein, ]. 11, était sur la route de Khotan, dans la 
région du Lob-nor, près de Certen (cf. mon article * Autour du manuserit Staël-Holstein’. 121). 


AL-BIRUNIS ARABIC VERSION OF PATANJALI’S 
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CHAPTER AND A COMPARISON WITH RELATED 
TEXTS 


By Surowo PINES and TuviA GELBLUM 


The following study contains a translation of al-Biriini’s rendering into 
Arabic of the second chapter of Patafijali’s Yogasütra cum commentary. (On 
this point see our translation of al-Birüni's rendering of the first chapter of 
Patafijali’s Yogasütra.)! This translation is based on Ritter’s edition of the 
Arabic text? Comparison has been made with the unique MS of Ritter’s text: 
Köprülü, 1589, folios 4128-4192 (written on the margins)? We have also 
compared the text with parallel passages and expressions in al-Birüni's India. 
In some cases the passages in India are identical, while in others they show 
differences. Sometimes these differences are merely stylistic.’ In other cases 
there is a doctrinal divergence.* 

Furthermore, an attempt has been made here to indicate the parallels 
between the Arabic version on the one hand, and the Sanskrit text of the 
Yogasütra," as well as its extant commentaries,® on the other. 

The following is a list of those sütras of the second chapter correspondence 
to which may be found al-Birtini’s text: 1-18, 19 (?), 20-31, 33-40, 42-49, 
52-55. 

The following sütras of the chapter under consideration do not seem to 
have been translated or to be reflected in al-Birfini’s text: 32, 41, 50, 51. 
On the face of it, it is likely that these sütras did not occur in the text available 
to al-Birüni. 

Some observations on al-Birüni's rendering of various terms and passages 
of the second chapter may be found in the introduction to our translation of 
the first chapter. 


Chapter 2 

(R, 177, 1. 12) Question 24. What is the way to the degree which is sought 
for one who, lagging behind,? has not yet reached it ? 1° And how does one 
return to it who has fallen from 1t through a fault which he (committed) with 
respect to it ? u 

Answer. If the heart of him who committed a fault were not gone in 
wretchedness,? he would not have declined from (the degree of) happiness 13 
which he had achieved. As for the way of attaining it, in the case of the striving 
(aspirant), and the way of return to it, in the case of the one who forfeited it, 
it consists in the steadfast performance of acts of worship and in tiring the 
body, i.e. fasting, prayer, chants of praise and recitations # whereby reward 
and recompense are attained, and all that is directed towards the essence of 
God, may He be exalted, and by means of which one may come near Him.15 

Q 25. What 15 results for man from (his) exertions, asceticism, and self- 
mortification ? 

Ans. The result (consists in) his soul turning away from rebellion and (in) 
the quietude and tranquillity of his heart on account of the lightening of his 
afflictions.!? 

Q 26. What are these afflictions which burden 18 the heart ? 
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Ans. They are ignorance, (wrong) opinion, desire, hatred,!? and the 
attachments. The greatest of these is ignorance, which serves for them as 
a root and basis. Through them, or through most of them, man’s destruction 
(comes about). Creatures have erred a long time because of them and have 
perished through them. In a self-mortifying ascetic, however, they subsist 
potentially and do not actively manifest themselves, just as seeds placed in & 
granary do not germinate, although (the capacity for) germination 1s latent in 
them ; and as a frog stunned by a blow, when not in water, does not revive 
upon the (dry) land, though it be alive. For asceticism and self-mortification 
have weakened these (afflictions), so that they have been enfeebled, have 
withered and have come to the verge of being reduced to nothing. On the 
other hand, in the case of one who does not yet practise asceticism they are 
vigorous, strong,?* and manifest. If he quells and attenuates one of these ?5 
(afflictions), its place is occupied in force by another one whose evil has in- 
creased. Accordmgly he does not gain anything by the removal of (one 
particular affliction).?5 

Q 27. What is the meaning ?’ of these forces which afflict ?? the heart and 
corrupt man ? (R, 178) 

Ans. Ignorance consists in representing a thing in a way contrary to its 
true reality. Thus (an ignorant person) regards the impure as pure, pleasure 
as good, distress as well-being, the earthy turbid body as eternal?? and as 
being man himself; he is ignorant of the fact that (man) is the soul rather 
than 39 (the body).31 

(Wrong) opinion is the confusion of things so that one does not differentiate 
between them and, because of the resemblance,?? imagines them to be one and 
the same thing. Thus one may have the (wrong) opinion that the corporeal 
subject which intellects and an abstract intellect are, with respect to existence, 
one and the same thing; 38 (or) one may not distinguish between the light of 
sight ** and the light of the sun or that of a lamp, and may regard the two 
lights as identical. 

Desire (consists in) coveting the goods of this world and the turning of 
one's attention towards the pleasures of the senses like roses, sandalwood * 
of Andhra (?),% and the chewing of the betel *? leaves after meals for the sake 
of savour and (the arousing of) lust.58 

Hatred ?? (occurs) whenever distress and pain are inflicted 4° upon the body, 
or grief and anxiety upon the soul. This leads to aversion and to the mani- 
festation of a hostile attitude towards them (bringing about) their 4 subjuga- 
tion ” with a view to cutting off the ties * with them. 

The attachments 4 are accessories 4 and additions to volitions and other 
(things)." For instance in the case of lusting 4 after women (R, 179): one 
cannot gain access to them except through accessories which help (in obtaining) 
success. Such (accessories) are presents (offered) when meeting them, con- 
stantly cleansing and perfuming oneself on account of their nearness, (trying 
to) make them bolder by playful (ways) and other (things) by means of which 
prestige is acquired in their (eyes) and love is won. (Another) example which 
(belongs) to the accessories of repugnant things is the (thought) of future 4 
death when reflection is applied to the various kinds of the causes (of death).°° 
When vigorous and dominant, all this 5! hinders the heart from making an 
effort (to do) what is obligatory and find rest from the affliction.™ If, however, 
(the afflictions) have been enfeebled by means of the asceticism, the self- 
mortification and the abstinence referred to above, they become like unto 
roasted seeds ë which (cannot) be made to germinate through being sown in 
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the ground, and like unto stewed frogs which cannot be revived through being 
plunged into a water tank.54 Their corrupt and corrupting activity is (thus) 
annulled, so that it does not emerge into being. Thereupon they disintegrate 
like the simple (components) of the body when these return to their *5 wholes.56 

Q. 28. What is the reason 5" for effecting in these five burdensome 58 forces 
the enfeeblement, the separation, and the removal referred to above ? 

Ans. The desire for liberation. For when (the forces) encompass and 
inundate the soul, it 3? cannot but acquire. ...9? Among them requital through 
recompense and 9! compensation. Although in the other (world) these are 
imagined, in this world they are perceived by the senses and known? For 
instance Nandikeávara.? When he offered many sacrifices to Mahadeva, the 
greatest of the angels,9! he merited paradise and was transported to it in his 
corporeal form and became an angel. (Another) instance (is) Indra, chief of 
the angels. When he fornicated with the wife of the brahmana Nahusa,95 he 
fell under a curse and was transformed into a snake after having been an angel. 
While the soul is exposed to acquiring compensation, it will be necessarily 
entangled and will not 99 find liberation from its bonds despite its being pre- 
occupied with it. 

Q 29. Has entanglement a cause other than this, and in what way will you 
find compensation with regard to it ? 

Ans. Ignorance is in true reality the hindrance (preventing) liberation. 
The other (afflictions) that come after 15,9" although they are factors (bringing 
about) bondage, go back to ignorance. The latter is their source and place of 
origin. Entanglement has no cause (R, 180) other than it. The soul vis-à-vis 
these factors 99 may be compared to a grain of rice within its husk.® As long 
as (the grain) has the husk with it, it has the disposition (required) for sprouting 
and for ripening, and it alternates between its being generated and generating."? 
When, however, the husk is removed from it, these occurrences cease. It is 
purified (and thus becomes fit) for permanent existence in a (changeless) state."! 
As for requital, it exists in the (different) kinds of beings in view of the fact 
that the soul"? repeatedly passes (through various changes) with respect to 
the length or shortness of the span of life and to abundance of or deficiency 
in well-being.?? 

Q. 30. What is the state of the soul 74 when it comes (to subsist) between 
rewards and the (consequences of) sins and thereupon is entangled 1n the trap "5 
of births for the purpose of (receiving) benefit or punishment ? 

Ans. It alternates according to what it has opted for and obtained, between 
comfort and discomfort, and oscillates between pain and pleasure.’® 

Q 31. Are, then, all entangled 7’ souls equal in this matter or do their 
states differ ? 

Ans. Discomfort and pain only are the lot of the cognizant "? soul, since 
the comfort of this world is the discomfort of the hereafter." For in truth 
(comfort) can scarcely be obtained except through sinning in some respect.® 
And also for the reason that the man endowed with knowledge grasps the 
essence 3! of good and evil, and therefore comfort (obtained) by way of requital 
is transformed, as far as he is concerned, into discomfort.9? 

Q 32. What ought he to do at this point ? 

Ans. (He ought) to turn away from that which generates entanglement 
and engenders (a specific) station 8? (in existence).9* 

Q 33. And what are they ? 56 

Ans. If the knower is not separated from the known (objects) he ?s with 
them, and consequently, because of this conjunction between him and them, 
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he is not liberated.86 For in truth this conjunction only exists because of a 
certain ignorance.?' But for the latter he would have been separated from the 
known (objects).?8 

`~  Q34. How is this ? (R, 181) 

Ans. The intention with regard to each known (object) seen (by the knower) 
is the cognition of its elements *? (namely, the knowledge) to which of the five 
(elements) it (belongs). (By ‘ the five elements") I mean earth, water, fire, 
wind, and sky.® (A further purpose is) the cognition (of the known object) 
with regard to its quale?! ; (i.e.) does it (belong to) the class of pure good or to 
the class of pure evil or to a class which is a mixture of the two? # This 
cognition comes about through the intermediary of the senses. Now, the 
senses ?* are untruthful on account of errors % occurring in them. That, how- 
ever, which has no truth in it is not known with certitude. And that which 
has become voided of certitude must have been overtaken by ignorance. 

Q 35. How (can) the class of a known (object) be discerned ? 

l Ans. If itis knowledge it (belongs to) the class of pure good ; if it is activity 

sit (belongs to) the intermediary mixed class; if it is persistence it (belongs to) 
pure evil.? 

Q 36. What is the cause which necessitates the conjunction between the 
knower and the known ? 

Ans. The knower, without the known, is in his essence ? a knower in 
potentia; he is actualized only through the known. And it is for the sake of 
(the knower) that the known is known.® For this (reason) the conjunction 
between the two is necessary.190 
. Q 37, If it is through the known that the knower is a knower, how 1?! then 
wil he (subsist) in the abode of hberation, since there is no known (object) 

^ there ? 19? 

Ans. The knower becomes a knower through the known only in the stage 
of entanglement, which is far from true cognition. In it knowledge is like unto 

k- à fantasy which is acquired by means of strategems and of effort. For in it 
= the known is within the sphere of hiddenness and concealment. In the abode 
of liberation, on the other hand, the veils are removed, the coverings are lifted, 
and the impediments eliminated. In it the (knower’s) essence is cognizant 1% 
only and nothing but that.104 

Q 38. How is separation which replaces the conjunction (in question) 
achieved ? 

Ans. As long as a thing which (belongs to) the known (objects) is unknown 
the desire to know it keeps increasing until it (becomes) known, whereupon this 
desire subsides.1®% The sensibilia which are objects of knowledge are not, 
however, true reality which is as fixed as the intelligibika*°* When this is 
established with certitude which is not subject to any doubt, the conjunction 
(in question) comes to an end ; 1?" the knower is separated from the known 
(objects) and in consequence is isolated and disengaged.!99 This is the meaning 
of liberation.109 

Q 39. What happens to the knower when he is isolated and disengaged ? 
(R, 182). 

4. Ans. Seven things happen to him, three of them in the soul, namely 
immunity from committing sins and the disclosure . . . this... the .. .H? and 
four in the body, namely (a) regarding pleasures as pains, and (6) (considering) 
that the stuff !!! (of the feeling) of pleasure is ignorance, and (c) that the com- 
prehension of that necessitates the knowledge of the contraries of their causes, 12 
and (d) that the result of this is the effective 113 removal of these causes, 
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Q 40. Whereby are these seven things achieved ? 

Ans. By means of the qualities which render the knower pure and holy.“ 

Q 41. What are they and how many are they ? 

Ans. These are eight qualities.16 The first of them, speaking in general 
terms, is refraining from evil." Speaking in detail, it is abstaining from harming 
any living bemg,H8 and avoidance of lying,!!? of robbery 12 and of fornication,?#4 
as well as keeping aloof from mingling with this world !?? without making 
abandonment of (all) this conditional upon (a specific) time rather than another 
or (a specific) place rather than another.!? In these matters one should not 
restrict oneself to the avoidance of the deed (but should also) avoid giving 
orders concerning (the execution of the deed) as well as being pleased with the 
doer (thereof).7* Though the species of evil are many in respect of their 
magnitude, their forms and the quality of the motives (to which they owe 
their impulsion), all of them pertain either to greed or to anger or to ignorance.!?5 
Furthermore, their forms #5 differ (for they present both) the extremes of 
excess and deficiency as well as the intermediate degrees.12’ Tf things are known 
by means of their opposites and of what is different from them,! and if, ~ 
furthermore, it 1s known that whenever one kills, and thereby, through ignorance 
occasions pain and distress to the (person) killed, (the consequence which) is 
not hidden is that his retribution for this (act) is likewise composed, as was 
his act of ignorance and the infliction of pain; 9? then, this being so, he who 
avoids killing is recompensed by the opposites of those two (i.e. ignorance and 
infliction of pain).180 Then nothing attacks him in order to harm him.!??! For 
why should anything attack him, since (any) two antagonists are equal in his 
view so that he sees them as one form and as (having) one and the same degree. 
He does not pronounce judgement in favour of the snake and against the 
mongoose or vice versa.l#? As for falsehood, how base it is in its essence! 
Whoever holds that veracity is good and prefers it is rewarded in paradise with 
the highest of the latter's degrees.? Whoever preserves his soul from the devil 
of robbery and the villainy of theft is given the capacity to perceive with his . 
eyes the treasures 1% which are on the surface of the earth and those which 
are in its womb.1% Whoever does not defile it (his soul) with fornication is 
granted the capacity to be able (to perform) whatever marvellous actions he 
desires.39 In this places and times shrink for him. Whoever sets himself 
apart from this world (R, 183) and does not mingle with 1t sees his state in the 
past before he entered (his) present form, so that he knows how (the state) was 
and where he was.188 

The second quality is holiness, outward and inward. Whoever intends to 
purify and cleanse the body 1? magnifies (?) 140 hereby its impurity and con- 
sequently he regards it with disgust, loathes it, and turns away from it to the 
love of what is not impure; hence he prefers the soul to the body.! Whoever 
fasts (abstaining) from food refines his body,! cleanses his limbs, and 
sharpens 143 his senses.144 Whoever is content and is not greedy relaxes from 
fatigue and is set free from servitude.145 Whoever recites 46 many (formulae of) 
praise to the angels and the spiritual beings !*" makes his heart familiar with 
(the particular angel or spiritual being) among them whom he aims at by 
means of these (formulae), and the communion between the two 4$ becomes į 
manifest.4? Whoever applies himself assiduously to glorifying and extolling 
God 150 (achieves this:) his heart turns away from whomever is not (God), 
and he 151 returns to Him and abides with Him in peace.15? 

The third 155 quality is quietude.15 For whoever aspires to (obtain) a thing 
seeks it, and seeking is motion, and with motion (stirred) by desire comes the 
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cessation of ease. Hence when he renounces all ins singly and generally, 
and does not attach his attention to any one of them, he is truly at rest.!55 
He is rewarded by not being harmed by heat or cold, by not suffering pain from 
hunger and thirst, and by not feeling any need ; accordingly he is at peace.156 

The fourth #7 quality is the quieting of breath through inhaling and 
exhaling of air and suspension of the two (i.e. of inhaling and exhaling) so 
that one becomes like one sojourning in the depth of water (and) doing without 
air.55 Whoever realizes this (has the following :) his heart is divested of what- 
ever turbidity it contained.15® Tt is therefore able to do whatever it wishes.!9? 

The fifth 161 (quality) is the compression of the senses (which are held) to 
oneself 162 (and prevented) from spreading out, so that one does not apprehend 
anything but (that which is) inside (oneself) and does not know that beyond 
the subject that apprehends there is anything else.1 Thereby one is able to 
subjugate and dominate (one's) senses.19 

Here ends the second section (dealing with) guidance 1% towards the praxis 
which 16 has been treated previously in the first section. 


APPENDIX 


I. Some rectifications of Ritter’s printed text. 

(1) R, p. 167, 1.9: the MS has e UAI CS rather than ours OU LES 
as Ritter's text has it. Accordingly the translation ought to be : €... books 
of arithmeties and astronomy ' rather than ‘ books of arithmeticians and 
astronomers ' (cf. our translation, BSOAS, art. cit., 309, Il. 13-14). 

(2) R, p. 168, 1. 1: the MS has «lil, and not «li, 

(3) R, p. 168, 1. 11: the MS has j< and not J=. Cf. BSOAS, art. cit., p. 311, 
n. 76, where J= has been proposed as an emendation. 

(4) R, p. 168, 1. 20: the MS has »—J| and not 4l. The reading jj! is 
proposed. 

(5) R, p. 169, 1. 6: the MS has (LU! and not Ul. AET the translation 
ought to be: ‘... (according to) the sciences’. Cf. R, p. 167, L 11: 

dept NS Nn ul. 

(6) R, p. 169, L 16: t e MS has Gull 5 JS rather than Jill 4 sS as R has it. 

(7) R, p. 170, 1. 4: the MS appears Z^ have iw! rather than ime! or 4.1! 
suggested by Ritter. Possibly the word should be read Jl. Accordingly 
the translation would be: *... has severed the ties of desire ’. Cf. R, p. 178, 
1.16: Lil gal Le od! og tél LL. 

(8) R, p. 171, L 4 from bottom: Ritter reads 43 which he amends to ou 
(cf. BSOAS, art. cit., p. 316, 1. 2 from bottom: ‘ two periods’). The reading 
os» Seems preferable in view of R, 183, last line, where the correct reading 
appears to be cli! (rendered by us as ‘ occasions’) rather than Ritter’s 
(Nes, In the context oj and ov» have practically the same meaning. 

(9) R, p. 173, 1. 13: the MS has «J,U rather than «b. Accordingly the 
translation would be: ‘because of his primordial (character)'. Cf. a 
parallel passage in India, Hyd., 20 (Sachau (tr.), 1, 27) where one MS has 
aL and the other «Jb. 

II. Some rectifications of our translation of the first section (BSOAS, art. cit., 
302-25) with some additional references. 

(1) art. cit., p. 312, 1. 6: *. .. mixtures...’—Arabic: glt. Cf. India, Hyd., 
p. 35, 1. 2-3: inte! olus Yl —translated by Sachau i i a rather vague m 
e, the.. . bodies, being from their nature compounds of different things . . 
(Sachau (tr.), 1, p. 46, IL 11-12). 
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(2) art. cit., p. 313, n. 92: For the reading 2L! ‘jungles’ here, rather than 
Ritter's suggested Jl ‘desert’, ‘waste lands’, cf. India, Hyd., p. 93, 
IL. 11-18 : Ahal 5 done... ole. Evidently on the latter text should be 
emended 5,» and accordingly the translation would be : ' . . . anchorites . . . 
roaming in the jungles’ (rather than Sachau's translation: *. . . anchorites 

. Swim in the pools’; Sachau (tr) 1, 121). Cf. the Sanskrit terms 
vänaprastha (derived from vana-prasthà = ‘ setting out for the forest" in 
e.g. Nagoji’s Vrit on YS 2.1), aranyäyana ‘ betaking oneself to (hermit life 
in) the forest’ (Chändogyopanisad 8.5.3), parivraj- ‘to wander (as a 
mendicant)’ (Brhadäranyakopanisad 4.4.22). Also cf. Gautama's Nydya- 
sūtra 4.2.41 (ed. W. Ruben, Leipzig, 1928, 126): aranya-guha-pulinädisu 
yogäbhyäsopadesah ‘The instruction is that yoga should be repeatedly 
practised in places such as forests, caves, and on river-banks ’. 

(3) R, p. 171, L 2 from bottom: the MS has wsl; JLSYI, Ritter’s reading is 
Lisl, Jay! The reading as proposed in our article, p. 317, n. 134, is 
42 Jl, Jiu yl. But comparison with R, 183, last two lines from bottom, 
SU gu Lb sus bets ote ate ai Y (Ritter's reading is (1) J/\! whereas 
the MS has c1), suggests the reading 44dl, Jlaiiy!. The sentence should 
accordingly be rendered as follows: ‘ But by means of continuous applica- 
tion, as a result of which division and multiplicity (lit. numbering) dis- 
appear, the faculty in question ...’. The latter reading til, JLeëYl, 
furthermore, accords with India, Hyd., p. 56, 1l. 7-9: Yusi Sal Las ol Le 
Lin b pets ull pus Vl oS Y cl oft de pod BY sul Le dy > 
43 Sahl {Sal 3-51 ye ce s (Sachau (tr.), 1, 74, IL 10-17: ‘. . . it is necessary 
that cogitation should be continuous, not in any way to be defined by 
number; for a number always denotes repeated times, and repeated times 
presuppose a break in the cogitation occurring between two consecutive 
times. This would interrupt the continuity, and would prevent cogitation 
becoming united with the object of cogitation °}. If the reading Jl sw! 
LA, is retained, the translation would be: ‘...as a result of which affects 
and numbering disappear, the faculty in question . . . 

(4) art. cit., p. 319, 1. 2: after ‘ rank ’ close parentheses. 

(5) art. cit., p. 321, 1.23: ‘. . . some realization is achieved through the above- 
mentioned habituation’. Replace by ‘ the same realization is achieved as 
the one achieved by habituation ’. 

(6) art. cit., p. 342, 1. 1: insert after ‘compression’: ' within yourself ?.167 


Lin BSOAS, xxix, 2, 1966, 302-25. Incidentally, through misunderstanding the first 
introductory remarks in that study, a recent bibliographical work (Hajime Nakamura, Religions 
and philosophies of India: a survey with bibliographical notes, [11,] Hinduism, Tokyo, 1974, 
VII-21) confuses the text of al-Biriini which is under consideration with a different work of his, 
the Risdla fi fihrist kutub Muhammad ibn Zakariy@ al-Räzt. It may also be noted in passing that 
what has been listed as a Chinese version of a commentary on the Yogasüira in another recent 
bibliographical work (K. Potter, Bibliography of Indian philosophies, Delhi, 1970, 528, No. 6326) 
turns out to be a text belonging to the Buddhist Yogücüra school (cf. review by T. Gelblum in 
Asia Major, XIX, 2, 1975, 276 f.). 

2 H. Ritter, ‘ Al-Birünr's Ubersetzung des Yoga-siitra des Patañjali”, Oriens, rx, 2, 1956, 
] e (henceforth abbreviated as R). The edition has been compared with the unique MS 
of the text. 

3 We refer to the pagination known to Ritter. Since then the pagination of the MS has been 
changed: fols. 417a—424a instead of fols. 412a—410a. 

4 Kitab fi tahqiq mà li 'l-Hind or al-Birini’s India (Arabic text), Hyderabad, 1958 (hence- 
forth abbreviated as India, Hyd.). 


Seg. India, Hyd., 70, ll. 13-14: Jas poll Gul al Sl aes “Oo Jet cus Gy 
SLT 4JU; Gb! Ji which corresponds to R, 179, IL 14-15: psi LL Gib AES a3... 
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all JU. Ll fast, L| acted ISSU gie wld oul al. That it is not always India that 
has the shorter version can be seen from the following example. India, Hyd., 20, 1. 9, reads 
Gly AE JLy cil spall Ma o. ail GLO us BL! QU which corresponds to R, 173, 

y .12: gii x Ma y PUJ JG. 

Í 8 For instance see the nine rules of virtuous conduct as given in India, Hyd., 66. These 
correspond in part to the description of the ‘ qualities’ (J+), which refer to the asfäñgäni 
“eight limbs, or stages’ in Yogasütra, ch. 2, sūtra 29 et seq. (see Ev. 182-3). 

7 Alias Püätañjalasäträni. Henceforth abbreviated as YS. References are made to the 
edition printed in P. Deussen, Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie, 1, 8, Leipzig, 1908, 511—43 
(abbreviated as Deussen). 

8 The following commentaries have been used. 


I Vyasa, (Pätañjalayogasätra-) Bhasya (written between A.D. 350 and 650, probably in the 
sixth century A.D., according to Winternitz). Edition: Räjäräm Sästri Bodas (ed.), 
BSS, Bombay, 1892. (Abbreviated as Vy.). 

Subcommentaries on I 

(a) Sankara Bhagavatpäda, (Pütaijalayogasütrabhásya-) Vivarana (eighth century A.D., 
according to P. Hacker, who defends the identification of this author with Sankara, 
the celebrated Advaitin. See P. Hacker, ‘Sankara der Yogin und Sankara der 
Advaitin ’, in G. Oberhammer (ed.), Festschrift für Erich Frawwallner, Wien, 1968, 

E 119-48). Edition: Rama Sastri and Krishnamurthi Sastri (ed.), Madras Government 

Oriental Manuscripts Library, 1952. 

(b) Moro Miéra, Taitvavai$ürad? (c. ap. 850). Edition: as in I(c). (Abbreviated 
as Väo, 

Subcommentaries on I(b) 

(i) Righavananda Sarasvati, Pütañjalarahasya (sixteenth century a.D. ?)}. Edition: 
Sánga yogadaráana, Gosvämi Dimodara Sastri (ed.), CSS, Benares, 1935. 

(ii) Hariharananda Aranya (a.D. 1869-1947), Bhäsvati. Edition: in I(bji. 

(c) Vijfiinabhiksu, Yogavärttika (mid-sixteenth century A.D.), comments on the YS and 
parts of Vyasa's Bhàsya. Edition: Narayan Misra (ed.), Pätañjalayogadaréanam, 
Väränasi, 1971. 

(d) Nägeéa Bhatta {= Nàgojt Bhatta), Bhäsyacchäyäkhyavrtti (end of seventeenth century 
and first half of eighteenth century a.D. according to P. V. Kane and P. K. Gode). 

* Edition: Jivanatha Misra (ed.) Pätañjaladaréanam, Benares, 1907 (henceforth 
abbreviated as Bhasyacchaya). 

(e) Nagoji Bhatta (== Nagesa Bhatta), Patañjalayogasütra-)vriti. This 1s a separate 
commentary, patently different from the prec. though not unrelated to it. Edition: 
Dhundhiraj S&stri (ed.), Yogasütra with six commentaries, KSS, 83, Benares, 1930 

Y (henceforth referred to as Viti). 

II Bhojaräja (= Bhojadeva), Räjamärtanda (= Bhojavriti) (tenth century A.D. according 
to S. Dasgupta; early eleventh century A.D. according to R. Garbe). Edition: Räma- 
Sankar Bhattäcarya (ed.), Patafijalayogasütra, Varanasi, 1963. 

Subcommentary on EL 

(a) Krsnavallabhäcärya, Kiraya (nineteenth-twentieth century A.p.). Edition: Yoga- 
dar$anam, Benares, 1939. 

III Rämänande Sarasvati, Maniprabhü (c. A.D. 1592 according to J. H. Woods). Edition: 

in I(e). 

IV Bhavaganesa, Pradipikä (seventeenth or eighteenth century A.D. according to Dhundhiraj 
Sastri). Edition: in I(e). 

V Ananta, Yogacandrika (= Padacandrikä) (nineteenth century A.D. according to Dhun- 
dhir&j Sastri). Edition: in Ite). 

VI Sadäéivendra Sarasvati, Yogasudhäkara (twentieth century A.D. according to Dhundhiraj 

Sastri). Edition: in I(e). 

VII Narayana Tirtha, Yogasiddhantacandrika (seventeenth century a.p. according to 

RamaSankar Bhattäcärya). Edition: Ratna Gopäla Bhatta (ed.), CSS, Benares, 1911. 

VIII Baladeva Miéra, Yogapradipika. Edition: Dhundhir&j Süstri (ed.), KSS, 85, Benares, 
1931. i 
IX Krgņnavallabhācārya, Bhäsya (see IX(a)). Edition: in II(a). 

Pa 8 For the Arabic word xls.» here cf. the term manda ‘ slow-moving, tardy, sluggish’ in 
Négeéa’s commentary on sūtra 2.1: yogüdhikárinas trividhä manda-madhyamotiamah kramenaru- 
rukgu-yuüjüna-yogürüdha-rüpüh ‘ Those appropriately engaged in yoga are of three kinds: the 
tardy, the middling, and the most excellent, namely the novice (or aspirant, lit: ‘‘ the one who 
wishes to climb "), the practiser (lit: ‘‘ the one applying himself"), and the adept (lit: “the 
one who has mounted on”, i.e. is in control of yoga) in successive stages’. Also cf. Baladeva 


ad loc. 
19 There is some similarity between this question and the one formulated by Vyasa in his 


y 
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introduction to sūtra 2.1: katham vyutthita-citto "pi yoga-yuktah sydd iti ‘How can even one 
whose mind is aroused be disciplined in yoga ? '. Also of. Bhoja's commentary ad loc.  — 

11 There is some similarity between this part of the question and Hariharänanda Aranya’s 
gloss (in his subcommentary on Vac. under sūtra 2.1) on the expression vyulthita-cittasya * of the 
mind which has been aroused’: nirantara-dhyänäbhyüsa-vairagya-bhävanäsamarthasya cetasah ^ 
* Of a mind which is incapable of mentally cultivating meditation, repeated practice, and detach- 
ment without interruption". The latter, however, does not necessarily imply the idea of relapse 
or backsliding, which is olearly expressed in the Arabic text. 

13 Ritter's emendation s\4+ has been adopted. The MS has lela and not Lelii as Ritter's 
text has ib. 

13 556..Jl. The term occurs in a similar context in India, Hyd., 21; tr. E. Sachau, Alberun?'e 
India, London, 1910, reprinted Delhi, 1964, r, 29 (henceforth referred to as Sachau (tr.)) in a 
passage parallel to one in the first chapter of al-Birüni's translation of the Yogasütra (cf. R, 
p. 175, n. 3). 

4 Lit: ‘readings’. Cf. India, Hyd., 61: el, 341,3 (Sachan (tr.), 1, 80). 

16 of. sūtra 2.1: fapah-svadhydyesvara-pranidhandni kriya-ycgah ‘ Yoga of ritual acts consists 
in asceticism, recitation (of formulae), and the directing of one's mind to the ávara)’. 
cll! Lola * steadfast performance of acts of worship’: of. kriyä-yoga in the sūtra. Al-Birüni 
appears to consider kriyä-yoga as co-ordinate with the rest of the sūtra., Unlike all other 
translators, al-Birüni correctly understood here kriyä to mean ‘ ritual act and not ‘ activity ' in 
general. Cf. the use of the same term in sūtra 2.36 below: ... kriyd-phala ... ‘the fruits of A 
ritual acts...’ (cf. Manusmrti 6.82; Bhagavadgitä 2.43; 11.48; Jaimini's Mimämesäsütra 1.2.1; 
and elsewhere). Also cf. Bhagavadgita 6.1: ... käryam karma karoti yah ... na nàagnir na 
cäkriyah *. .. he who does action that is required (by religion) ... not he who builds no sacred 
fires and does no ritual acts’; and of. ibid. 6.3: üruruksor muner yogam karma káragam ucyate / 
yogürüdhasya tasyaiva éamah karanam ucyate * For the sage when he is a novice in Yoga the 
ritual aet (karma) is called the means; for the same man when he is an adept quiescence is 
called the means’. Also cf. Sankara’s Brahmasütrabhásya 2.2.42, where a similar series of 
distinctly acts of worship is referred to as bringing about the dwindling away of one’s kleéas 
(cf. YS 2.2). As for the single occurrence of kriy& in the YS in a different meaning, i.e. as 
' activity ' in the widest sense, in sūtra 2.18 (prakaéa-kriyd-sthiti-silam . . . dráyam), it is explicable 
as a reference to an old or common fossilized cliché. J4J1 Lil * tiring the body’: ef. tapah in 
the sūtra, and its gloss as éarira-éosanam kága-Sosab ‘ emaciating (or drying up) of the body’ 
(e.g. Baladeva, Rämänanda ad loc., cf. Yajiiavalkya’s pronouncement quoted in Madhava's  , 
Sarvadaréanasangraha, ch. on the Patafijala-daréana: ... éarira-éosanam práhus tapasa tapa 
ullamam ‘the drying up of the body is traditionally considered as the highest of all ascetic 


practices’ (Poona, 1951, p. 367). Elsewhere al-Birüni seems to have rendered tapas by «X *z2Jl 
and x tz, f al (India, Hyd., 56-7). On tapas as belonging to ritual methods for achieving — 
contact with a deity and on the concept of ‘ the generating of creative glow’ expressed by the 
term, ef. J. Gonda, Change and continuity in Indian religions, The Hague, 1965, 294; idem, 
Die Religionen Indiens, x, Stuttgart, 1960, 185. Also cf. H. Jacobi, Die Entwicklung der Gottesidee 
bei den Indern, Bonn, Leipzig, 1923, 29. Also cf. Bhäruci’s com. on Manusmrti 12.87: tapas... 
karmäñgam ‘ tapas . . . is an auxiliary to the ritual ' (of. J. D. M. Derrett (ed. and tr.), Wiesbaden, 
1975, x, p. 283 == 1r, p. 428). 
lol aly aal, s, Jl, ‘prayer, chants of praise and recitations’: cf. svidhyaya in the 
sütra and Vy. ad loc.: svadhyayah pranavädi-pavitränäm japo moksa-Süstrüdhyayanat và ‘ The 
term svädhyäya stands either for repeated utterance of such purifying formulae as the syllable 
om, or for the study of doctrinal texts on liberation ^. (Cf. Sankara on Chündogyopanisad 1.12.1). 
Gangün&tha Jhà's translation of the term svadhyaya by ‘ self-teaching ' (G. Jha, Yoga-darshana, 
Madras, 1934, 75) and J. W. Hauer's by ‘eigenes Forschen in den heiligen Schriften’ (J. W. 
Hauer, Der Yoga, Stuttgart, 1958, 244) are over-restrictive and misleading. A. Daniélou’s 
rendering of the term by ‘ self development’ (A. Daniélou, Yoga—the method of re-integration, 
London, 1949, 22) is even less justifiable. ‘Study’, i.e. ‘ recite for the purpose of study’ is 
rather a specialized meaning of the Vedic term svädhyäya. Its derivation from the centre- 
meaning ‘ individual recitation, rehearsing to oneself’ is plainly explicable given the cultural 
context of oral transmission (cf. the English ‘ to read’ with its specialized meaning ‘ to study ’). 
In the YS, however, the relevant meaning is ‘ recitation ', especially if the statement in sütra 2.1 
is considered as applying the ancient Indo-Iranian triad of ‘deed, word, and thought’ (of. 
Bhäsvalt ad loc.) Thus tapas would represent bodily action, suddhyaya—voice activity, and 
tévara-pranidhana—mental activity, the triplet presenting a series of progressive interiorization. 
Cf. the parallel use of japa ‘ repeated utterance ' in sūtra 1.28, and the relation of svädhyäya to 4 
ista-devatasamprayoga, ‘ communion with the chosen deity’ in sūtra 2.44. For, as E. Conze 
puts it, “The mantra is a means of getting into touch with the unseen forces around us through 
addressing their personifications. ... To pronounce a mantra is a way of wooing a deity ...’ 
(E. Conze, Buddhism~its essence and development, London, 1953, 183). Also of. the explicit 
classification of svädhyäya as a speech (vac) activity in contradistinction from bodily (áarira) 
- 4, and mental (manasa) activities in Bhegavadgità 17.15 and in Vütsy&yana's commentary on 
"i: Geutama’s Nydyasiitra 1.1.2. The employment of svädhyäya for yoga training can be traced 
Ws. 
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back to the Brühmamas (see Satapathabrahmava 11.5.7.1, referred to by H. von Glasenapp, 
Die Philosophie der Inder, Stuttgart, 1948, 218). In the Brhadáranyakopanisad (4.4.22) vedänu- 
vacana (recitation, or study by recitation, of the Veda) 18 presented, besides sacrifice, charity, 
asceticism (tapas), and fasting, as means of ' knowing Him’. In his Yogasärasangraha Vijiia- 
nabhiksu treats suädhyäya as itself embodying the principle of withdrawal or intenonzation : 
he presents a graduated classification of svadhydya mto (a) vocally expressive (väc:ka), (b) secretive, 
i.e. restricted to lip-movements (upäméu), and (c) purely mental (manasa) (G. Jha (ed.), Bombay, 
1923, 37; quoted by S. Lindquist, Die Methoden des Yoga, Lund, 1932, 112). Madhava’s 
Sarvadarsanasañgraha (Patafijala-dar&aena) includes täntrika as well as vaidika formulae (mantras) 
as illustrations of svadhyaya. Also cf. R, p. 173, 1. 10 (tr. BSOAS, art. cit., p. 319, Ans. to Q 11); 
India, Hyd., p. 61, 1. 2 (Sachau (tr.), 1, 80), R, p. 183, 1. 6. 

ad] yay Jls alll O15 a tee L |S): cf. févara-pranidhäna in the sūtra. Also cf. the 
expression isvardbhimukhikarana * directing oneself to the tvara ! in a definition of the Sanskrit 
term referred to by Baladeva's com. on the sütra. (See, however, al-Birüni's rendering of the 
term in sütra 2.45 below: n. 152.) The term tévara-pranidhana has frequently been restnotively 
rendered by translators of the Yogasütra. Thus ' resignation to the Lord’ (J. R. Ballantyne, 
The aphorisms of the Yoga philosophy, Book 11, Allahabad, 1853, 2; reprinted, Calcutta, 1960, 40) ; 
‘resignation to God’ (Rajendralala Mitra, Yoga aphorisms of Patanjal, Calcutta, 1883, 41); 
‘making God the motive of action’ (Rama Prasida, Patañjalhi's Yoga Sütras, Allahabad, 1924, 
88); ‘ complete surrender to God ' (Svàmi Hariharananda Aranya, Yoga philosophy of Pataijali, 
Calcutta, 1963, 126). These translators, like most of the extant commentaries, were evidently 
misled by Vyäsa, who exhibits in his restrictive interpretation here a bias in favour of the 
Bhügavata bhakti movement. Vy. ad. loc.: tévara-pranidhanam = sarva-kriyänäm parama- 
gurüv arpanam tat-phala-samnydso vd, i.e. the dedication (or alternatively: attribution; for 
this interpretation of arpana cf. both of Nägeéa Bhatta's commentaries on sūtra 2.1) of all 
actions to the Supreme Teacher, or the renunciation of their fruit (cf. Bhagavadgità 3.30; 5.10 
with Sankara's versus Rämänuja’s com. ad loc.; 9.27; 12.6; 18.56-8). Divergence from 
Vyàsa's interpretation of the term, however, is already indicated in Vac. under sūtra 1.23, 
where he discusses the term. The Sanskrit term in itself is applicable to three different levels 
or types of action: (a) (bodily) prostration of the body: cf. e.g. Bhagavadgitä 11.444; tasmät 
pranamya pranidhäya käyam ..., (b) (verbal) prayer: ef. Narayana Tirtha on sūtra 2.1: 
pranidhänam == stuly-ádi-janità bhaktih, 1.e. a devotion generated by chants of praise, etc., 
(c) (mental) contemplation, meditation: of. Hariharänanda Aranya’s com. on sütra 2.1: 
i$vara-pranidhünam tu münasah samyama iti, i.e. the term refers to mental ' Discipline’ (the 
three-staged meditation); and cf. the same commentary on sūtra 1.23: sarva-karmarpane- 
pürvam bhävanä-rüpam pranidhinam na tu karmarpanam ‘ pranidhana consists in such meditation 
that is preceded by dedication (or: attribution) of all actions, and ıt does not consist merely in 
the dedication of action’; and cf. Bhoja on sütra 3.20. By conflating the irrelevant usages 
(a) and (b) with the relevant one (c), this ambiguity or multivalence of the term pranidhàna 
seems to have been systematized and rendered constructive or functional by Vac. under sütra 1.23. 
Here Vyäsa had commented: tévara-pranidhindd == bhakti-viéesad. . .‘. .. = by supreme (rather 
than '' special kind of ", pace Woods, H. Jacobi, and others) devotion '. On this Vac. comments: 
... münasüd väcikät kayitvad ‘... mental, verbal and bodily °, correspondingly with (c), (b), and 
(a) above. This wide and integrated interpretation of the term here was later adopted by 
Sadäéivendra Sarasvati's commentary on sütra 2.1: tévare lilayà svikrtätimanoharänge parama- 
gurau käya-vän-manobhir nirvartito bhakti-viéesah pranidhanam ‘ pranidhäna means supreme 
devotion performed by body, speech, and mind with regard to the tévara as the ultimate preceptor 
(or: teacher) who has sportively assumed an extremely captivating body’. (Cf. the Jama division 
of duspranidhüna ‘ misdirection’ into mano- ‘ mental’, vag- ‘speech’, and küya- ' bodily’. 
See R. Williams, Jaina Yoga, London, 1963, 135.) Other commentaries, followed by some 
modern scholars (e.g. S. Dasgupta, Yoga as philosophy and religion, London, 1924, 142) viewed 
the meaning of ióvara-pranidhana in sūtra 2.1 as bemg different from that of the same term in 
sütra 1.23 (see e.g. Baladeva on sütra 2.1), and various solutions were advanced to the problem 
ensuing from the assumed divergence of meaning (see e.g. Bhavaganega on sūtra 2.1). In 
translating iévara-pranidhüna in sūtra 1.28 al-Birüni seems to have followed an interpretation 
similar to that of Vac. ad loc. (see R, 173, Ans. to Q 11, BSOAS, art. cit., 319; also cf. R, p. 175, 
l. 8; India, Hyd., 60-1). He then consistently translates the Sanskrit term in sütra 2.1 in a 
similar manner. In translating the Sanskrit term in sütra 1.23 he uses the words 23LJ| and 
ond Ugo odo, dil Lance «5 tet; (R, 173) ; and in translating the term in sūtra 2.1 he quite 
similarly uses the words clsL4l and al & oan dls à is à sem L d$; (R, 177). 
Al-Birüni's translation of sūtra 2.1 implies (a) an understanding of this sūtra as referring back 
to sūtra 1.23; and (b) an understanding of tapas, svádhyaya, and tévara-pranidhina as being 
closely interconnected in one well-integrated process. These two points are similar to the 
explanation propounded by H. Jacobi. The latter points out (a) that the pair of expressions 
svädhyäya and tévara-pranidhäna of sūtra 2.1 corresponds to the pair of expressions taj-japa 
(‘repeated utterance of the symbolic syllable om’) and tad-artha-bhavana (contemplation on 
the meaning of that syllable, 1.e. on the zóvara) of sūtra 1.28 respectively. Jacobi shows (b) a 
further correspondence in that tévara-pranidhäna follows svadhyaya (cf. also sūtra 2.32) in the 
same manner as tad-artha-bhüvana follows taj-japa (H. Jacobi, ‘ Über das ursprüngliche Yoga- 


system ', SPAW, Phil-hist. KL, 1929, 605, reprinted in his Kleine Schriften, Wiesbaden, 1970, MU 
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706). On the wider underlying problem of the textual structure of the Yogasütra and the inter- 
relations between its chapters l and 2 see F. Staal, Exploring mysticism, London, 1975, 90-5 ; 
cf. R. Garbe, Samkhya und Yoga, Strassburg, 1896, 40). For the meaning of the term pranidhana 
relevant to the YS, cf. its use in Gautama's Nyàyasütra 3.2.41 as referring to one of the causes 
of recollection. It is defined by Vätsyäyana’s com. ad loc.: susmürsayä manaso dharanam 
pranidhänam  susmürgita-lingünucintanam và ... ‘prandhana is the fixing of the. mind 
(ie. narrowing the field of attention) with a desire to remember (an object in question), «or 
alternatively : the pondering on the characteristics peculiar to the object desired to be recalled ’. 
And cf. Vácaspati Miéra’s Tattvakaumudi on Sankhyakarika, kürik& 7: pranthita-manah * one 
whose mind is fixed (on an object which cannot be seen due to its minuteness)'; Bhüravi's 
Kirätärjuniya 6.39: pranidhäya citiam and Mallinatha's com. ad loc.: visayantara-parihare- 
natmany avasthäpya . . . * fixing (his mind) on the self to the exclusion of (all) other objects . . .". 
Also cf. Sankara’s Brahmasütrabhasya 2.2.42: . . . yad api tasya bhagavato *bhigamanddi-laksanam 
ürüdhanam ajasram ananya-cittatayäbhipreyate tad api na pratisidhyate &ruti-smrtyor 1évara- 
pranidhänasya prasiddhatvat ‘Nor do we mean to object to the inculcation of unceasing con- 
centrating of mind on the highest Being which appears in the Bhägavata doctrine under the 
forms of reverential approach eto.; for that we are to meditate on the Lord we know full well 
from Smrti and Scripture’ (tr. G. Thibaut, SBE). For Pataiijali's definition of i$vara see 
YS 1.24. For a general account of the term závara cf. J. Gonda, ‘ The i$vara idea’ in his Change 
and continuity in Indian religion, The Hague, 1965, 131 seq. 

16 The reading Ly which is in the MS has been adopted instead of Ul; which occurs in Ritter’s 
printed text. 

17 cf. sütra 2.2: samädhi-bhävanärthah kle&a-tanitkaranarthas ca ‘ (The yoga of ritual acts) A 
has as its aim the cultivation of concentration and the attenuation of the afflictions’. Slay] ais 


in the Arabic text corresponds to klega-tanikarana ; JUas|—hlesah (cf. BSOAS, art. cit., p. 309, 
n. 51). R. C. Zaehner's rendering of kleéa in sūtra 1.24 by ‘ care’ (in his The Bhagavadgità, 
London, 1973, p. 141) is rather far-fetched. For an early attestation of the term kleśa as used 
in the YS of. Svetaóvataropanwsad 1.11: ... kstpaih kleéair janma-mrtyu-prahänih, *. . . when the 
afflictions have dwindled away there is cessation of birth and death” (and see n. 20 below). 
Also see H. Jacobi, art. cit., 590, 593; cf. E. Lamotte, ‘ Passions and impregnations of the 
passions in Buddhism ’, in L. Cousms and others (ed.), Buddhist studies in honour of I. B. Horner, 
Dordrecht, 1974, 91 seq. The expression samadhi-bhavana (or possibly a commentator's inter- 


pretation of this expression) appears to be rendered by aulb, . . . sige). However, al-Birüni 


seems to have rendered the term below in sūtra 2.45, R, p. 183, 1. 8, by zl. samadhi can 
mean ‘ adjustment, settling, fixing ’, as well as ‘ reconciling ’ (cf. samdhi ‘ union, reconciliation’). à 
And see n. 152 below. s 

18 of, the original meaning of JUS1—' weights, burdens ’. 

1? Tn the plural in the Arabic text. . 

20 Tn the plural in the Arabic text. This passage corresponds to sütra 2.3: avidyasmita-raga- .- 
dvegabhinivesah pañca klegah ‘The five afflictions are ignorance, egoism, desire, hatred, and 
clinging (to life)’. Some editions and MSS omit the word pañca ‘ five’ m this sütra. (For the 
fivefold division of the kleSas here cf. the expression pafica-klesa-bhedam ... ‘whose parts are 
the five afflictions’ in the Svetdévataropanisad 1.5, according to the reading adopted by the 
critical edition in R. Hauschild's Die Svettévatara-Upanisad, Leipzig, 1927, reprinted Nendeln, 
1966, p. 4.) For a different list, of six kleśas, cf. the Buddhist Dharmasañgraha ascribed to 
Nagarjuna (ed. Kenjiu Kasawara, Max Müller, and H. Wenzel, Anecdota Oxoniensia, Aryan 
Series, 1, Pt. v, Oxford, 1885, 14): l. raga ‘desire’, 2. pratigha ‘ hatred’, 3. māna ‘pride’, 
4. avidyà ‘ ignorance °, 5. kudrstz ‘ false belief’, 6. vicikitsa ‘ scepticism °. For further Buddhist 
groupings of kleéas—of eight, and of ten, beside the widely adopted group of three (ie. raga 
‘ desire ’, dvesa ‘ hatred’, and moka ‘ delusion °) see the PTS Pali-English dictionary s.v. kilesa 
(where, however, the Pali words raga, dosa, and moha are incorrectly translated as ‘ sensuality, 
bewilderment, and lust’). There is an obvious agreement of the Arabic text with regard to 
four out of the five kle$as. (jb ‘ opinion’ does not prima facie accord with asmitä ‘ egoism, 
ego-awareness' (of. below Ans. to Q 27). Vy. and Vac. ad loc. describe all the five kleśas as 
viparyayas * modes of erroneous knowledge ° (cf. YS 1.6, 8 with Vy. ad loc. ; Sankhyakàürika 47 f. 
[henceforth abbreviated: SK] [reference is made to kärikäs] with Väcaspati Miéra's T'attva- 
kaumudi ad loc.; for an explanation: Jacobi, art. crt., 598-9). The latter or a similar term 


may account for the fact that al-Birini regards Hi as one of the AleSas. (In rendering viparyaya 


in sütras 1.6, 8 above, R, 171, however, he used the Arabie word ||, and for vikalpa— $, 
whereas the reverse, i.e. the use of the latter Arabic term for the former Sanskrit term and of 
the former Arabie term for the latter Sanskrit term, would have seemed more appropriate.) 

?lof, gütra 2.4: avidyd ksetram uttaresam prasupta-tanu-vicchinnodäränäm ‘Ignorance is $ 
the ground for the rest, whether they be dormant, attenuated, interrupted, or vigorous’. 
Cf. Gautama’s Nyäyasütra 1.1.2, where a similar causal relation between mithyä-jñana ‘ false 
or defective cognition ', and the triad of dogas ‘ defects ”, i.e. raga ‘ attachment’, dvesa * hatred, 
aversion °, and moha ‘ delusion’, is implied. For a similar position of the concept of avidyä 
(Pali: avijja) in Buddhism of. K. N. Jayatilleke’s article avijjà in G. P. Malalasekera (ed.), 
Encyclopaedia of Buddhism, tx, fasc. 3, 455. 
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?? Vy. on sütra 2.4 (cf. Vy. on sütras 2.2; 2.10; 3.50; 4.27) also uses the simile of the seeds 
pid to ' burnt (dagdha) seeds ’ rather than seeds in a granary. Cf. R, p. 179, 1. 6. And see 
next note. 

?3 For this simile, and its juxtaposition with the preceding one, in the Arabie text here 
cf. Bhasarvajfia’s Nyäyabhüsana (tenth century), ed. Svāmī Yogindrananda, Vàránasi, 1968, 576 : 
latro ye jiva avidyävanta eva pare brahmani layam gacchanti tesam mandüka-cürnavad anirdagdha- 
bija-bhavatvdl punar-utpattis tato rágüdi-yogàt punah-samsüra iti * As for those individual selves 
which attain assimilation into the supreme brahman while still possessing ignorance, they are 
reborn on account of the fact that their seeds (of rebirth, i.e. of mundane existence) are unburnt, 
like the powder (i.e. minute seeds ?) of the mandüka (plant), and in consequence of desire ete. 
(i.e. hatred and delusion—the three dosas ‘ faults’, cf. kleéas) they become enmeshed in further 
rebirths ”. Evidently the word mandüka here is a plant name, although its botanical identification 
cannot be conclusively ascertained. The word is attested in lexicons as a name of various plants, 
notably: (a) as kufannaja (i.e. Cyperus rotundus L. according to Monier-Williams) in Sivadatta’s 

ivakosa (an early seventeenth-century lexicon of medicinal plants, ed. R. G. Harshe, ‘ Sources 
of Indo-Aryan Lexicography ’, 7, Poona, 1952, stanza 41); (b) as Sonaka (i.e. either (i) Oroxylum 
indicum Vent., or (ii) Cyperus rotundus L.—according to Monier-Williams) in the Viéva(-prakäéa) 
(early twelfth century), quoted by Sivadatta in his self-commentary, ibid.). Further, m the 
Amarakoáa (which does not have mandika as a plant name) we find in 2.4.1831 (ed. A. A. Rama- 
nathan, Madras, 1971, 1, 204) kutannatam with several synonyms, all of which appear in Monier- 
Williams as Cyperus rotundus L. If ‘ seeds’ are meant by cürna above, then Cyperus rotundus L. 
is a more likely candidate than Oroxylum indicum L. (of the Bignonia family), since the seeds 
of the former are approx. 1 mm. in diameter. (Cf. also Vy. under YS 4.25: yathä prävrsi 
trnankurasyodbhedena tad-bija-sattänumiyate ... * As the existence of seeds is inferred from the 
fact that a blade of grass sprouts during the rains . . ".) The Cyperus rotundus L. seems to have 
been known under the names musta and mustä (cf. Monier-Williams) to the Bower manuscript 
(fourth century); of. its medicinal use in a mixture with pulverized iron (ayo-rajas) (A. F. R. 
Hoernle (ed. and tr.), The Bower manuscript (Archaeological Survey of India. New Imperial 
Series, xx11), Calcutta, Part xr, 1894-5, ch. iv, p. 55, IL. 17, 19 (text), p. 135, Il. 5-9 (translation)). 
The Oroxylum indicum Vent., under the name syonaka (cf. Monier-Williams) also seems to have 
been known to this manuscript (Hoernle (ed. and tr.), Part xr, p. 36, 1. 8 (text), p. 98, 1. 12 
(translation). Al-Birüni may have found in the text of the commentary used by him the expres- 
sion mandüka-cürna. This would account for the Arabic text here having wpa youll paia is” 
‘as a frog stunned (or crushed) by a blow (or by beating)’: the Sanskrit word mandüka 
commonly means ‘frog’; the word cérna can mean ‘ pulverized, pounded’. However, the 
mistaking of mandüka as referring to a frog rather than to the plant bearing this name seems 
to have occurred already in Vic. under YS 1.19 in an amplified version of the simile m question. 
The latter reads: yathd vargütipüle mrd-bhävam upagato mandüka-dehah punar ambhoda- 
varidharavasekan mandüka-deha-bhävam anubhavatiti * Just as in the absence of rains a frog’s 
body, after having been reduced to a state of earth, when sprinkled with water from a cloud 
experiences again the state of being a frog’s body’. This misunderstanding in Vào. of mandüka 
as ‘frog’ may have been encouraged by the observable connexion of the revivification of frogs 
with the advent of the rainy season, as expressed in the well-known ‘ frog-hymn’, Rgveda 
7.103.1-2: samvatsardm Sasayand brähmandé vrata-cürinah / vdcam parjányajinvitüm prá mandáükà 
avadisuh |] divyd dpo abhi yád enam dyan dftim ná śúskam sarasi édyänam 7 gavam dha ná māyúr 
vatsíninàm mandüukänäm vagnür dira sám eti ‘ The frogs having lain (dormant) for a year, as 
brühmams practising a vow (of silence), uttered forth their voices roused by the Rain deity. 
When heavenly waters have descended upon each of them lying like a dry leather bucket in a 
(dried-up) lake, the sounds of the frogs build up in concert like the lowing of cows accompanied 
by (their) calves’. The simile under consideration recurs in Vac. under sütras 1.27 and 2.17 
where the corresponding passages significantly have udbhijja ‘a plant” and udbhijja-bheda 
* & kind of plant’ respectively for mandüka-deha ‘ a frog's body °’. Accordingly Räghavänanda 
Sarasvati’s com. Patarnjalarahasya on Vic. under sütras 1.27 and 2.17 offers the gloss: udbhijja 
= mandüküds. (Also cf. Nügoji's Vrit under YS 1.19, where the same simile has mrd-riipah 
* having the form of earth ° for mrd-bhdvam upagatah, and under YS 2.17.) The possibility cannot 
be ruled out that al-Birüni had the expression mrd-bhavam wpagatah in a similar passage in the 
commentary used by him, and mistook the noun mrd ‘lump of earth, clay ° for the verbal root 
meaning * to crush, pound, trample on, bruise °’, and hence rendered it by, JL 1 ‘to stun 
by a blow’ in the Arabic text here. It is also conceivable, however, that the latter Arabic 
expression is due to al-Birüni's having misunderstood the expression atipäte to mean ‘ attacking, 
knocking out’. Such a meaning for this word seems to be attested through the expression 
pränätipata (Ramayana 1.68.22, crit. ed. G. H. Bhatt, Baroda, 1960). A similar misunderstanding 
—either by al-Birüni or by the commentary used by him—of the word mandüka as referring to 
a frog rather than to the plant bearing that name may underly the similar simile occurring in the 
Arabic text below in Ans. to Q 27 = R, p. 179, 6 Qa Yl g sill Lou Y lait ull uus 
vA oe Les Y S VAM pal, ‘they (the enfeebled afflictions) become like unto 
roasted seeds which (cannot) be made to germinate through being sown in the ground, and like 
unto stewed frogs which cannot be revived through being plunged into a water tank”. Also 
cf. Mahabharata 12.204.160 (Poona ed.), for the simile of the * burnt seeds '. 
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%4 Amend & 43 instead of 5,5 of Ritter’s text. 

25 The Arabie text has here L+4-{ ‘ one of those two’, i.e. one of a pair of afflictions. See 
following note. 

28 There is a correspondence between (a) prasupta (* dormant’, i.e. latent) in sütra 2.4 and . 
the state of potentiality of the afflictions described in the Arabic text; (b) tanu (' attenuated ', 
i.e. sublimated or weakened; cf. tanükarana ‘ attenuation’ in sütra 2.2) in the same sütra and 
the state of weakness of the afflictions mentioned in the Arabic text, (c) udära (‘ vigorous’, 
ie. operative) in the same sütra and the state of strength of the afflictions mentioned in the 
Arabic text, (d) vicchinna (* interrupted ’, i.e. intercepted, deferred) and the process of substitution 
of one affliction by another described in the last sentence of the same paragraph in the Arabic 
text. The rendering of vicchinna by 'interrupted is supported by Vy. on sütra 2.4, which 
defines vicchinna as the replacement of one klesa by another. 

27 (Js. —the plural form. 

28 Lit: * burden °. 

28 Lit: | pre-eternal ?. 

39 An alternative rendering would be: ‘he (himself) is the soul rather than (the body)'. 
Cf. India, Hyd., 30 (Sachau (tr.), 1, 40): (9 pi) gent + ‘They call the soul purusa’; 
BSOAS, art. cit., 907. 

81 of, sūtra 2.0: anityasuci-duhkhänätmasu nitya-éuci-sukhatma-khyätir avidyä * Ignorance 
is the apprehension of the impermanent as permanent, of the impure as pure, of pain as pleasure 


and of not-self as self’. There is a correspondence between [441 and avidyä, Jil and ;slli— <4 


asuci and éuci, SLA and a—1; —duhkha and sukha. The error referred to in the Arabic text, that 


the body is pre-eternal—or eternal—is to some extent paralleled by Vac. on sütra 2.5, where 
reference is made to the practice of drinking soma in order to become deathless. The mis- 
apprehension of the body as man himself, referred to in the Arabic text, derives presumably 
from a passage similar to Vy. on sūtra 2.6: tathandtmany dtma-khyatir bahyopakaranesu cetanä- 
cetanesu bhogadhisthine và éarire purusopakarane và manasy andtmany dtmakhyatir iti ‘ Similarly, 
apprehension of self in what is not self: ‘‘ apprehension of self in what is not the self is appre- 
hension of self in what is an animate or inanimate extraneous auxiliary, viz. the body, which is 
rather the location of sense-experience, or the mind, which is rather a tool of the purusa”’’. 
And cf. Sadäéivendra Sarasvati on sūtra 2.0. Apparently al-Birini rendered purusa according 
to its original meaning ‘man’. It may be added that the distinction between the body and 
‘man’ was a commonplace of dominant trends of Greek and Arabie philosophy (cf. BSOAS, 
art. cit., 307). The words |,> Sill, reflect a Greek philosophical conception. See, however, 
the sixteenth-century A.D. commentary Maniprabha of Rämänanda on sūtra 2.5: tathd pariname- 
duhkhe bhoge sukhatva-bhrantih ‘ Similarly, the erroneous cognition of the property of happiness 
in pleasure which is (ultimately tantamount to) distress on account of (its subsequent) transforma- 
tion (into the latter)’. Al-Birüni may have encountered an early version of this explanatory 


remark. But it should be noted that while the Istanbul text has here 4-1, sasih loo silly, a 
parallel passage in India, Hyd., 52 has $35, 5 ,a3 JJ, f z= «S CGU L ol cxx, (Sachau 
(tr.), 1, 68: ‘... and perceives that that which it held to be good and delightful is in reality bad 
and painful’). This version seems to approximate more closely than that of the Istanbul MS, 
which may be corrupt, to the meaning of sütra 2.5. 

3? 2 U-L| derives from the same root as «L.z2| which is rendered here by * confusion’. 

3? Here the idea of confusion between ll BUJ and LJ! BULJI, in spite of the difference 
of terminology, corresponds to sūtra 2.0: drg-daríana-éaklyor eküimatevasmitü * Egoism 1s the 
state in which the faculty constituted by the seeing(-agent, ie. purusa) and the faculty con- 
stituted by the sight(-instrument, i.e. cilfa) appear as being essentially one (i.e. identical) '. 
(Deussen's version reads here eva instead of iva. The latter variant is, however, more plausible. 
It is supported by the semantically and syntactically similar use of $va in sūtra 2.54. For $akté 
here, cf. sūtra 2.23). But al-Birüni has lll, which he uses to render vikalpa (R, p. 171, 1. 8) and 
perhaps viparyaya (R, p. 178, 1. 1), whereas the sūtra here has asmita * egoism, ego-awareness, 
feeling of personality ', the concept of which implies but is not identical with ‘ wrong opinion ’. 
Cf. BSOAS, art. cit., 306. 

34 For the expression „an! g ‘ the light of the eye” cf. caksuhprakaéa in YS 3.21. For the 
underlying concept see Näräyane's Mänameyodaya 2.2 (ed. C. Kunhan Raja and S. S. Suryana- 
rayana Sastri, Adyar, Madras, 1933, 9): caksur näma kaniniküntara-gatam tejo ... * What is 
known as the sense of sight consists of the light situated inside the pupil of the eye”. And cf. for 
the varieties referred to in the Arabic text here op. cit., p. 155: tejas . . . arka-candrügni-naksatra- . 
suvarnddi-ripam nayanendriya-rüpam ca ‘ Light (or: fire; German: Glut) is of two kinds: 
(a) that which has the form of the sun, the moon, (ordinary) fire, the stars, gold, etc., and (b) that 
of the form of the sense of sight’. Also cf. Gautama’s Nyäyasütre 1.1.12 and 3.1.30 (ed. W. Ruben, 
Leipzig, 1928); Annambhatta's Tarkasangraha ed. Y. V. Athalye, Bombay, 1930, 8, and notes 
ad loo. Also cf. S. Bhaduri, Studies in Nydya-Vaisesika metaphysics, second ed., Poona, 1976, 
158-4: '... each sense is constituted of the physical substance whose specifio quality it 
apprehends ... the visual sense is composed of light (tejas), since it is the instrument of the 
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sensation of colour which is the specific quality of light; and similarly for the rest of the 
senses ?. 
35 of. Sadasivendra’s commentary on sūtra 2.5: ...srak-candana-vanitädau . . .‘... such as 
garlands, sandalwood, and women ...' as an illustration of pleasure. Cf. Müdhava's Sarva- 
v- daréanasangraha, ch. ‘ P&tafijaladar$ana ' (Poona, 1951 ed., 361). Al-Birüni may have encountered 
a similar expression in the earlier commentary which he used. 
^ 36 The word 2 j^» Y! may be an attempted transcription of ändhra, the name of a South 
Indian country, whose western border could have been conceived (in North India) as extending 
as far as the Western Ghäts (malayädri). For the likelihood of the association of Andhra with 
sandalwood cf. Dandin's Dafakumaäracarita, seventh ucchväsa, ed. Kale, fourth ed., Delhi, 
1966, 177. In India, however, the name ándhra seems to be transcribed as il (India, Hyd., 201, 
Sachau (tr.), 1, 299), G! (Hyd., 136, Sachau (tr.), 1, 173), and the derivative form TES | (loc. oit.). 
Alternatively (s pol Jul may be an attempt at transcribing candanädri ‘the Sandal 
mountain °’, or * deriving from the Sandal mountain’, referring to the Western Ghats in South 
India, known as the source of the best sandalwood, and frequently referred to in Sanskrit 
literature. A further possibility is to read here (c 3 >y JJ, i.e. deriving from the dardura moun- 
tain (well-known for its sandalwood, cf. e.g. Kälidäsa’s Raghuvaméa 4.51). 
3! The MS may be read (il which is the form occurring in al-Birüni's India, Hyd., 468: 


^ wil sie didi cad Qual naa dl cs dodi b Jl JTL Aye ins LOUE s, ll, 

je s. the power of digestion is so weak that they must strengthen it by eating the leaves of betel 
after dinner, and by chewing the betel-nut. The hot betel inflames the heat of the body...’ 
(Sachau (tr.), xz, 152). Also cf. India, Hyd., 144 (Sachau (tr.), 1, 180). The usual Sanskrit word 
is támbüla. For a detailed account of the custom of chewing betel leaves see M. N. Penzer ‘ The 
romance of betel-chewing ° in his Poison-damsels and other essays in folklore and anthropology, 
London, 1952, 187 et seq. Penzer traced the earliest description of this custom to Sanskrit 
medical works of the first century A.D. Thus, op. cit., p. 201, n. 1: ‘ We find it mentioned by 
Susruta in a section on digestion after a meal (ch. xlvi) where it says that the intelligent eater 
should partake of some fruit of an astringent, pungent or bitter taste, or chew a betel leaf 
prepared with broken areca-nut, camphor, nutmeg, clove, etc. Cf. L. Lewin, Uber Areca 
catechu, Chavica belle und das Betelkauen, Stuttgart, 1889; W. Krenger, ‘ Betel ', Ciba-Zeitschrift 
(Basel), No. 84, 1942. 

38 of. sūtra 2.7: sukhdnusayt ragah ‘ Desire is consequent upon pleasure’. The printed 

edition of Sankara Bhagavatpäda has in the sūtra here the variant anujanmä ‘ born from, 
+ produced from ° instead of anuéay?, evidently due to replacement of the latter word by an easier 
synonym. Raémananda Sarasvati glosses: sukham anuéele visayikaroti ‘It leans towards 
pleasure, i.e. 16 makes it its object’. This accounts for Woods’s translation: ' Passion dwells 
on pleasure ' and J. W. Hauer's: ‘ Die Sinnlichkeit erscheint im Bewusstsein als Lust’ (op. eit., 
K 244). (Cf. Vijfiinabhiksu, ad loc. ; and the translations by Ballantyne, G. Jha, and Räjendraläla 
Mitra.) But Vyasa seems to explain the term anuSayi by sukhünusmrli-pürvah * preceded by 
the memory of pleasure °’. A similar idea to that expressed by the sütra here seems to be presented 
by Kanada's Vaiíesikasütra, sūtra 0.2.10: sukhäd ragah ‘From pleasure (arises) desire’. 
(Cf. Sankara on Bhagavadgità 2.27.) Evidently, the point of sütra 2.7 of the YS, and of the 
whole section, is to claim that passions are caused, and to show what the cause is—i.e. sense— 
objects contact. Thus the sütra introduces and justifies the subsequent technique of the removal 
of this cause, namely the graduated withdrawal from the contact of the senses with their objects. 

38 In the plural in the Arabic text. AP 

40 Ss should apparently be vocalized : “cS. 

41 R has here a footnote reference numbered 4 which is apparently due to a printing error. 
Further apparently erroneous references to a footnote 4 on R, 178 occur in ll. 5 and 17 (after the 
fourth word). 

*? The MS has e U'Yb followed by Le. We propose to read LA e ÜYL. 

43 Or: ‘their causes’, ll may be interpreted in both ways. 

55 of, sütra 2.8: duhkhünutayt dvesah ‘ Hatred is consequent upon pain’. The expressions 
pratigha ‘repulsion’, manyu ‘ wrath’, jighämsā ‘ antipathy’, krodha ‘ anger’ in Vy. on this 
sūtra correspond more or less to Ula. jbl, Lial S of the Arabic text here. 

45 Sole. Cf. R, p. 178, 1. 1. 

46 alas, lit. ‘ consequent upon’. 

47 This corresponds to siitra 2.9. There are two versions of this sūtra: (a) sva-rasa-vühi 

4viduso "pt tathà(-Yrüdho *bhinivegah * Clinging (to life) persists (lit.: flows on) by force of one's 
(or its) own (i.e. intrinsic—not due to extraneous causes such as pain and pleasure) nature (or 
impulse; schol.: = rasa = samskära, vüsanü, motivating latent impressions) and is similarly 
ingrained (cf. Saükara Bhagavatpäda’s gloss: rüdho 'bhinivigtah sthirah, i.e. '' deep-seated, 
firmly fixed"; or alternatively: notorious, cf. Vijñänabhiksu’s gloss: rüdhah = prasiddhah, 
i.e. widely known ") even in (the case of the) learned’. (This version is commonly printed 
together with Vy. For the reading ärädha the meanings ‘incurred’ and ' intensive’ may also 
be considered here.) (b) sva-rasa-vahi viduso ‘pi tanv-anubandho 'bhiniveáah * Clinging (to life), 
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which is attachment to the body, persists by force of one's own nature (or impulse) even in the 
learned °. (This version, which was reprinted in Deussen, is attested in the editions printed b 
Ballantyne in 1853, and later by Rajendralala Mitra with Bhoja's commentary in 1883, and 
noted as variant in the Chowkhamba edition of 1930, pace J. W. Hauer, op. cit., p. 460, n. 3). 
Version (a) appears to be a corruption of (b), although the possibility cannot be ruled out that-4r 
even lanv-anubandha of (b) in turn is due to a commentatorial interpolation. The latter possibility 
would lend support to J. Filliozat’s rendering of the term abhiniveéa in the YS by ‘ obsessions’ 4 
(J. Filliozat, ‘The psychological discoveries of Buddhism’, in his Laghu-prabandhah, Leiden, 
1974, 147). Accordingly the term abhinivega in the sütras themselves would not be restricted 
to the meaning of ‘ clinging to life’ i.e. fear of death, as interpteted by Vy., Bhoja, and other 
commentaries. It would rather be a blanket-term for prima facie uncontrollable, congenital 
instinctive attachments, which differ from rága and dvesa in that they are (a) not temporary but 
continuous (cf. väht) and (b) not caused by any extraneous motivation, but are natural, or—a&s5 
amplified by commentaries—are due to subconscious pre-natal conditions, i.e. experiences in a 
previous life which left their latent traces (samskäras). Thus the case of fear of death would be 

a mere exemplification of the wider concept of abhinivega. This would be in consonance with 
the general use of the term in Buddhism and the rest of the literature other than the com- 
mentaries of the YS (see, however, S. Dasgupta, Yoga philosophy in relation to other systems of 
Indian thought, Calcutta, 1930, 68). Moreover, Vyasa himself seems to use this term in a wider 
sense: ‘adherence to a view’ (Vy. on sütra 2.18; of. S. Dasgupta, Yoga as philosophy and 
religion, London, 1924, 101). Also cf. the late Tativasamäsa which uses the term synonymously « 
with prasakti * attachment’ and defines absence of vairägya (‘ detachment’) as éabdädi-visayesv 
abhiniveSah ‘ clinging to objects such as sound’ (ed. J. R. Ballantyne, Mirzapore, 1850, 6-7). 4 
For the use of svarasa in the sūtra here cf. e.g. Ápadevi's Mimamsinyayaprakaga, ed. and tr. 
F. Edgerton, London, 1929 s.v. in glossarial mdex. For the opposition between svarasavdhi and 
anuéay? in the preceding two sütras cf. the Nyaya-Vaisesika distinction between sämsiddhika 

* natural? and naimittika ‘ dependent on an extraneous cause, induced ? (e.g. in Pra$astapüäda- 
bhásya, ed. Nàr&yan Miéra, Varanasi, 1966, 218; Annambhatta’s Tarkasangraha, ed. A. Foucher, 
Paris, 1949, 73). For viduso 'pi in the sūtra above cf. Bhagavadgitd 2.60. Al-Birünrs Arabic 
text may perhaps reflect an early commentary which understood abhiniveéa to stand for attach- 
ment in the wide sense, and which exemplified the concept by two types of ‘ obsessions’ or 
inborn instinctive drives, i.e. the sexual desire and the fear of death, both of which were accounted 
for by experiences in a previous life which left their latent impressions. Al-Birüni apparently 
used version (b) and took anubandha to mean ‘ accessory’. This signification of the word is 
attested. 

48 Arabic: p jl. À 

48 Lit: ‘is expected death °. 

50 In speaking of abhinivesa Vy. and other commentaries on sūtra 2.9 mention the fear of 
death, but al-Birüni's text does not correspond to them. 

51 Referring to the afflictions (kleéas) enumerated in R, p. 178, L 1. 

52 125 is viewed by al-Birüni as a rendering of kleéa. Cf. above R, 177. Le 

53 of. Vy. on sūtra 2.10: te pañca klesà dagdha-bija-kalpah ‘ the five afflictions (when they 
have become) like burned seeds'. The simile of the burned seeds recurs in Vy. under sütras 
2.2, 11, 13, 26; 3.50; 4.28 (of. Sankara's Brahmasütrabhäsya 3.3.30). Nigoji’s Vriti amplifies : 
kleSa dagdha-bijavad vandhya bhavanti ‘The afflictions are sterile like burned seeds’ (under 
sütra 2.2; cf. Vac. ibid.). 

54 Seo n. 23. 

55 i.e. the wholes of the elements, earth to earth, water to water, and so forth. 

59 of. sūtra 2.10: ie praliprasava-heyäh süksmül ‘ When subtile they (ie. the afflictions) i 
should be relinquished by resorption'. For the meaning of pratiprasava cf. sütra 4.38 : purusürtha- 
éünyänäm gunanüm pratiprasaval kaivalyam svarüpa-pratisthà và citi-éaktir iti ‘The state of 
kaivalya consists in the resorption (into prakrti, * primordial Nature °) of the gunas (constituent 
qualities) no longer (motivated by) the self as a purpose, or alternatively (it may be defined as) 
the state in which the faculty of consciousness is established in its own nature’. There does not 
seem to be sufficient justification for Deussen's attempt to differentiate between the meanings 
of pratiprasava in the two sütras: 2.10: ‘ Diese (Kleáa's), soweit sie fein (latent, unbewusst) 
sind, mussen überwunden werden durch eine (asketische) Gegenanstrengung (pratiprasava)’ ; 
4.383: ' Die Rückstrômung der von den Zwecken des Purusa freien Guna's ist die Absolutheit, 
oder auch sie ist die in ihrer eigenen Natur verharrende Kraft des Geistes '. Cf. Vy. on sūtra 2.2. 
Also cf. the use of the related term prasava ‘ production, evolution °’ in SK 66. 

87, may also be rendered by ‘ cause’ or ‘means’. This last rendering may be suggested 
by the reference to sütra 2.11: dhyana-heyds tad-vrtiayah ‘ Their functions (i.e. their manifesta- 
tions, or the afflictions in their gross and active phase) should be relinquished by meditation ’. 4 

ss alar Of. Aal alali ie VAI R, p. 178. 41.2 may correspond to sthila ‘ gross’ in Vy. on 
sütra 2.11. 

58 Or: ‘they’ ? 

50 According to R, several words here are wholly or partly illegible. Possibly two of the 
words are |; ‘reward’, which occurs in the next sentence, and >| * remuneration’. 


81 The MS has $61 1l, and not SULKI p! which occurs in Ritter's printed text. 
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9$? of, sütra 2.12: kleéa-mülah karmaéayo drstädrsta-janma-vedanïyah * The latent residuum 
(or substratum) of karma (i.e. the traces of actions) has the afflictions as its root, and is experienced 
in the visible and the mvisible birth’. In the YS, as elsewhere, it is often difficult to determine 
whether karma means the action as such or its subliminal supersensory effects (cf. J. D. M. 
Derrett (ed. and tr.), Bharuci's commentary on the Manusmrti, Wiesbaden, 1975, 11, p. 406, n. 1). 
In the present context ' invisible birth ° means ' future birth’. For this usage of the term adrsfo 
of. SK 30 and Gaudapäda’s com. ad loc., Gautama's Nyagasütra 1.1.8, Kalhana's Räjatarangiai 
1.180; Bhäruoïs com. on Manusmrti 10.80. For vedaniya as applicable to both pleasure and 
pain ef. e.g. Annambhatta’s Tarkasangraha, ed. Athalye, Bombay, 1930, 58; of. Pujyapada's 
com. Sarvärthasiddhi on Umasvüti'a Tattvarthädhigamasütra 9.32: vedand-sabdah sukhe duhkhe 
ca vartamäno . . . * The word vedan& is applicable both to happmess and to suffering ..”. For the 
use of the term díaga in the sūtra, ef. sutras 1.24; 4.6. For the meaning of dSaya here, which is 
synonymous with samskdra ‘latent impressions’, and may also be rendered by ‘ vehicle’ or 
* substratum ’, cf. sütra 1.24 and Vy. ad loc. Cf. L. de La Vallée Poussin, ‘ Le Bouddhisme et le 
Yoga de Patañjali ', Mélanges Chinois et Bouddhiques, v, 1937, 281: ‘... bijas, germes, väsanäs, 
parfums, Géayas, que Vyasa explique par ''gésir jusque ", samskäras, impressions: termes 
synonymes qui désignent une même chose considérée comme cause ou comme effet’. (For a view 
that samskära should be rendered by * motivations’ rather than ‘ impressions ' see A. Wayman, 
* Buddhist Sanskrit and the Sünkhyakarika?, Journal of Indian Philosophy, 11, 3-4, 1974, 352-3. 
Cf. S. Lévi (ed. and tr.), Mahäyänasüträlamkära, Paris, 1911, 11, p. 47, n. 1. For a distinction 
made sometimes by commentaries on YS sūtra 2.13 between samaeküra and vasand see S. Dasgupta, 
History of Indian philosophy, 1, Cambridge, 1957, p. 263, n. 1.) And cf. Monier-Williams, Sanskrit- 
English dictionary, 8.v. aaya; == ‘stock’. The opposition between imaginary requital in the 
other world and requital perceived by the senses as presented in the Arabic text here may be 
due to a misunderstanding of the opposition between drsta ‘ seen, perceived, visible’, and adrsta 
* unseen, invisible ' in sūtra 2.12 above. According to certain Islamic philosophers, e.g. Ibn Sind, 
punishment in tho after-life is an effect of the imagination. Similarly according to some Buddhist 
schools the infernal guards inflicting torments in hell are not real. Cf. Vasubandhu's Viméatikä, 
verse 3; Candrakirti's com. on Nügárjuna's Mädhyamikasütras (Bibl. Buddhica), St. Petersburg, 
1913, 44-5. The mutual relationship between actions (karma) and the afflictions (kleéa) is 
amplified by Nàge$a on sūtra 2.3: karmabhih klesah kleéaté ca karmanity anavasthà tu bijankuravad 
anüdilvan na dosäya * Afflictions are due to actions and vice versa, but the (circular) infinite 
regress involved is no logical fault, for it is beginningless as encountered in (the stock example of) 
the case of the seed and the sprout (or the hen and the egg)’. (For the logical concepts here see 
B. K. Matilal, The Navya-nydya doctrine of negation, Cambridge, Mass., 1968, 83.) 

83 of. India, Hyd., 70 (Sachau (tr.), 1, 93) where the stories of Nandike$vara and Nahusa 
(below) are quoted from here. Nandike$vara corresponds to Nandiévara mentioned in Vy., 
Bhoja, and Ramananda on sūtra 1.12, where also Nahusa is mentioned. The story of Nandi$vara 
occurs in the Brhannandike$vara Purána (referred to by Rajendralàla Mitra, op. cit., 70). A story 
of Nahusa being turned into a snake by a curse is related in the Mahabharata (Poona ed.) 
12.329.30 f. (Cf. Manu 7.41; A$vaghosa's Buddhacarita 11.14, 16; for further references see 
V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, The Purana index, Madras, 1952, x, 216.) In this story, as 
known from the Hindu sources, it was Nahusa rather than Indra that was transformed into a 
snake. Al-Birüni's mistake may be accounted for by his misunderstanding a Sanskrit text, 
especially if it used the word indra both as a private name and as a name of an institution or 
title, such as in the expression devänäm indra which occurs in Vyäsa’s version of the story here. 
Cf. BSOAS, art. cit., 307. For further references and a detailed account of the Nahusa legend 
which also occurs in the Puranas see J. Muir, Original Sanskrit texts, London, 1877, 1, 307 f. 

64 455 ‘angels’ is the usual Arabic translation for ‘gods’ in polytheistic, for instance 
Greek, texts. Cf. India, Hyd., 72 (Sachau (tr.), 1, 95); Hyd., p. 68, 1. 17 (Sachau (tr.), I, 91). 
Cf. BSOAS, art. cit., p. 307, n. 37. 

66 Ritter’s text has Lei. 

66 The MS has uly; Ritters printed text has Gil. We propose to read Sl, (or possibly 


3) 
i 87 i.e. the kleśas listed in sūtra 2.4 after avidyä ‘ ignorance’. 
88 of. here Ritter’s quotation from India, Hyd., 42 (Sachau (tr.), 1, 55): Gu kd il JU. 
bui elo T o Jet pote. 

68 of. India, Hyd., loc. cit.: 5,55. 2 

10 For the simile, cf. Kathopanisad, 1.6b: sasyam iva martyah pacyate sasyam ivajayate 
punah * A mortal ripens like corn, and like corn is born again ’. 

71 of. Ritter’s quotation from India, Hyd., 42 (Sachau (tr.), x, 66): Jl fe Ul J Les, 

72 The addition of the word ‘ soul’ is justified by R’s quotation from India, Hyd., 42 here: 
- Qt soo ll. 

of. sūtra 2.18: sati müle tad-vipüko jüiy-ügur-bhogüh ‘As long as the root (ie. the 
afflictions) persists there will be fruition of the karma-residuum in the form of birth into a specific 
class (or species), length of life, and kind of experience’. Ballantyne, G. Jha, Woods, and Hauer 
take the demonstrative tad here to refer to mila rather than to the subject of the preceding sütra, 
ie. karmäéaya. This is implausible, both for syntactical reasons and in view of sütra 4.8 where 
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vipäka recurs with reference to karma. The text of the YS seems to differentiate in its usage 
between jati and janma, using the latter to refer to birth or rebirth as such (sütras 2.12, 39; 4.1). 
For the use of the term vipáka here (also shared by Buddhism) cf. sütras 1.24; 4.8. For the Arabio 


text here of. India, Hyd., 42: slike Yd al 53,5 (E clases lel g lass GIRL Ll, 
danlly (uai (à Lou 3, 5225 pally AJ «5 Jl (Sachau (tr.), 1, 66: ‘The retribution of 7% 
the soul depends on the various kinds of creatures through which it wanders, upon the extent of 

life, whether it be long or short, and upon the particular kind of its happiness, be it scanty or ) 
ample”. The words ul, gmi T asl 35 23 s which oceur both in India and the translation of 

the YS can also be translated: '... and to well-being in adversity and prosperity’. Here ssj 
seems to render bhoga ‘ experience ' (lit. ' enjoyment’). - 

74 pill. The relevant passage in India, referred to by R, has c s ‘ spirit". 

75 Lit. ‘the imprisonment’. R’s emendation here, wt, is less plausible than ws that 
occurs in the MS. 

"€ of, sūtra 2.14: te hldda-parilipa-phalah punyapunya-hetutvat ‘The latter (ie. birth, 
length of life, and the kind of experience) bring joy or anguish as their fruit, according as their 
cause is merit or demerit’. 

1? The MS has 3$.5 4| and not 45 AL which occurs in R’s text. 

78 R reads here &Jlil ‘ superior’. For the reading AU cf. vivekin ‘ discriminative, wise’ à 
in sütra 2.15: parivama-tapa-samskara-dubkhair guga-vrlti-virodhdc ca sarvam duhkham eva À 
vivekinah * To the discriminating person all is nothing but suffering, on account of (the types of) -~ 
suffering constituted by (a) transmutation (of pleasure into eventual suffering e.g. through 
hankering for it), (b) pain as such (or the anxiety to secure pleasure), and (c) latent impressions 
(i.e. past demerit which results in suffering), and because the functions of the gunas (which 
constitute the mind) are in conflict’. For the conflict between the three gunas cf. SK 12. Also 
ef. Vào. on sütra 1.2 (— Woods's tr., 10) where mental restlessness (viksepa) is explained as due 
to reciprocal antagonisms of the gunas which constitute the mind-stuff (cilia). Ballantyne, 
however, unconvincingly takes virodha to refer to an opposition between the guxas and the goal 
of liberation: ‘ since the modifications of the Qualities are adverse (to the summum bonum) '. 
Jacobi takes parinäma to mean impermanence (‘ Unbestandigkeit’) (of enjoyment). But our 
rendering by ‘transmutation’ may be supported by comparison with Bhagavadgitd 18.38 
(quoted by Baladeva ad loc.): visayendriya-samyogdd yat tad agre ’mrtopamam / parindme visam 
iva, tat sukham räjasam smytam ' ‘ Springing from union of the senses with their objects (that 
pleasure) which at the beginning is nectar, but is in maturity like poison, that pleasure is , 
traditionally known as the rajas type’. (For parinama here cf. the parallel expression anubandha 
* consequence ’, in the subsequent verse. Also of. the idea in verse 5.22.) Moreover, parinäma 
(unlike viparindma, see below) does not mean change, vicissitude, or impermanence as such, 
but maturing in time, transformation (cf. W. Liebenthal, Satkürya in der Darstellung seiner 
buddhistischen Gegner, Berlin, 1934, p. 36, n. 33). The idea expressed by the term parinäma in 
the sūtra is also implicit in YS 2.5, above. There avidya— a term rendered by T. Steherbatsky 
(in his The conception of Buddhist nirvana, reprinted, The Hague, 1965, 236) as ‘ naive realism ' 
(as contrasted with ‘ philosophie insight ")—is described as consisting inter alia in misapprehend- 
ing as pleasure that which 1s (eventually or ultimately) suffering (cf. Sadüsivendra Sarasvati's 
com. on YS 2.5). This is essentially also the force of Bhagavadgità 5.22: ye M samsparéaja bhogà 
duhkha-yonaya eva te / ddyantavantah kaunteya na tesu ramate budhah ‘ For the enjoyments that 
are generated by (outside) contacts are nothing but sources of suffering / They have beginning 
and end, son of Kunti; the wise man takes no delight in them’. And of. Aniruddha’s com- 
mentary on Sänkhyasütra 2.1. A better understanding of the sūtra under consideration, especially 
with reference to the phrase guua-vriti-virodhat, might depend on the understanding of the full 
meaning of the concept of dukkha. In Sänkhya-Yoga as in early Buddhist writings, dukkha 
appears to have been conceived as a real character of a constantly changing objective world; 
moreover, duhkha itself seems to refer to unrest and commotion. Cf. loka-duhkha in Kathopanisad, 
5.11 and its antonym sukha ‘ restfulness ', op. cit., 1.11 (cf. sukha in YS 2.46). (Cf. Stcherbatsky, 
Central conception of Buddhism, reprinted, Calcutta, 1956, 40 et seq.) In the sūtra under con- 
sideration in the YS there seems to be an underlying construction referring to the threefold 
division of time: parinäma—transformation, which of necessity involves pain, points to the 
future; iüpa— suffering centred in the present, and samskära—active traces of past experience, 
which are a source of pain. Reflection on the divisions of time may also be found in YS 1.26; 
3.13, 16. Also cf. Abhidharmakoga, discussed in Stcherbatsky, Central conception, 39. A somewhat 
similar threefold classification of dukkha constitutes a well-known early Buddhist formula: 
(a) viparindma-duhkhata * suffering due to change or decay’; (b) duhkha-duhkhatà ‘ suffering . 
as such’; (c) samsküra-duhkhatà ‘ suffering due to the fact of being conditioned ’. (For references 4 
see de La Vallée Poussin (tr.), L’Abhidharmakoëa de Vasubandhu, Paris, 1925, 1, ch. vi, section 3. Y 
Also cf. Har Dayal, The Bodhisattva doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit literature, reprinted, Delhi, 
1975, 157.) In their Buddhist application or adaptation the three terms of the formula have 
a conspicuous correspondence to the Buddhist fundamental triple doctrine of anityata ‘ im- 
permanence”, duhkha ‘suffering’, and nairdtmya ‘ unsubstantiality’ respectively. In the . 
sūtra under consideration in the YS the lack of co-ordination between the instrumental suffix 
in dubkhaih and the ablative suffix in virodhät, which seems to be unusual for the style of - 
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the YS, may point to the possibility of guna-vriti-virodhat being an accretion. Vijüanabhiksu, 
and his pupil BhavüganeSa, have here the implausible variant avirodhät instead of virodhat. 
The former commentator has the gloss: duhkhu-sambhinnatvät ‘on account of suffering 
being involved’. He seems to refer to the Sankhya theory that the gunas, i.e. sativa, rajas, 
and tamas, are of the nature of sukha ‘ happiness’, dukkha ‘ suffering’, and moha ‘ delusion ' 
respectively (cf. SK 12, and of. Maitrywpanisad 6.10), which implies that duhkha is involved in 
all combinations and functioning of the three gunas. The fundamental concept of dukkha has 
recently been subjected to some misguided and fanciful reinterpretations, with little regard to 
its ordinary meaning. An example is A. Danto’s Mysticism and morality, Pelican Books, 1976, 57, 
where the concept is presented in terms of ‘ cosmic boredom’ and the ‘ mere tedium’ of having 
repeatedly to be reborn. "Translations of the sütra under consideration vary considerably; 
none of them is indubitable.: À recent example is G. Feuerstein and Y. Miller in their essay 
‘The meaning of suffering in Yoga’ in their A reappraisal of Yoga: essays in Indian 
philosophy, London, 1971, 88: ‘ Because of the [moment of] suffering in the '' vibrations " 
(of the psychomental life), in the affliction (of life), in the subconscious impressions and because 
of the opposite movements of the primary energies—everything is nothing but suffering to the 
one who discriminates (vivekin) '. 

79 cf. Sankara’s commentary on Bhagavadgitd 18.38 (the verse itself is alluded to by Baladeva 
on YS 2.15, see previous note above): ... pariname visam iva . . . adharma-taj-janita-narakadi- 
helutvüc ca parimame tad-upabhoga-parinämänte visam iva ‘... and (that pleasure) is consequently 
(in maturity, lit.: ‘transformation ’) like poison, i.e. (because ... and) because of demerit and 
hell which is generated by it’. 

- 89 cf, Vy. on sūtra 2.15: tatha coktam nänupahatya bhitiny upabhogah sambhavatiti hinsükrto 
«y asti Sdrirah karmäéaya iti * And similarly it has been said: ‘‘ No enjoyment is possible without 

hurting (or, killing) some living beings”; so that there is in addition (to the mental latent 

impressions) a corporal latent residuum due to the act of inflicting injury (or, killing) ’. 

81 The MS has 4:5 which is given in Ritter's text as 4Jlc. The reading of this word is 
doubtful. An alternative reading could be 4Jlu, i.e. * the alternating succession ’ of good and evil. 

82 Ritter's text has here "5 LE. The correct reading is “3°14. Cf. India, Hyd. (see next note). 

53 The reading eli. seems preferable to pla» as vocalized in R. Cf. India, Hyd., 60: 
HL S s. Le gpd Si dE BRU abes YL fè yes ol Le Lil diet ded o] 

lal! Uy 5. This is translated by Sachau: ‘For he who accurately understands the affairs of 
the world knows that the good ones among them are evil in reality, and that the bliss which they 
afford changes in the course of recompense into pains. Therefore he avoids everything which 
might result in making him stay in the world for a still longer period’ (op. cit., x, 70; italica— 
ours, T.G. and S.P.). Also cf. next note. In India al-Birüni also uses the term ela as a Süfi 
term. Cf. India, Hyd., 66: AI, , ll ye eU. E aol guy Al Gu of TUUS. ‘Further they 
(i.e. the Süfis) say: “‘ Between man and God there are a thousand stages of light and darkness ” ' 
(Sachau (tr.), 1, 88). 

84 This passage in the Arabic text probably corresponds to sūtra 2.16: heyam duhkham 
anagatam ‘ That which is to be avoided (lit.: relinquished) is suffering yet to come’. For the 
technical use of heya here cf. in Uddyotakara’s Nydyavarttika on Nyäyabhäsya 1.1.1 the fourfold 
formula heya-hänopäyädhigantavya ... ‘that which is to be relinquished (ie. duhkha), the 
relinquishing (i.e. knowledge of reality), its means (i.e. the relevant philosophical science), and 
that which is to be attained (i.e. emancipation)’. Also cf. Gaudapáda's Agamagasira, verse 4.90: 
heya-jneyapya-pakydnt vijneyäny agraydnatah | tesim anyatra vijñeyäd wpalambhas trisu smrtah 
‘That which is to be relinquished, that which is to be known, that which is to be attained, and 
that which is to be matured are to be learned from the Agrayäna (i.e. Mahayana). It has been 
recorded that apart from that which is to be known, the remaining three are amenable to 
perception’ (cf. Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya (ed. and tr.), The Agamaésastra of Gaudapüda, 
Caloutta, 1943, 199). „óle! ‘turn away’ in the Arabic text seems to correspond to heyam 
‘is to be relinquished ’ or ‘ should be relinquished ’. 

pall Jy 9 HUS VI gzis L ‘that which generates entanglement and engenders (a specific) 
station (in existence)’ is probably a rendering of a gloss on dukkha in terms of eamsüra. The 
latter term has the meaning ‘ undergoing transmigration ' (as well as ‘ mundane existence, the 
world’). Cf. Bhoja on sūtra 2.16: ... samsëra-duhkham hätavyam ‘... mundane suffering is 
to be abandoned °; and on sütra 2.17: sa heyasya duhkhasya guna-parinäma-rüpasya samsürasya 
hetuh ‘ That is the cause of the suffering which is to be relinquished, i.e. of the mundane condition 
(samsära) which consists in the transformation of the constituent qualities '. 

85 The word > may refer to HLS! * entanglement’ and re * station °’, in which case the 


dual L^ would be gramatically more correct. Alternatively, it may refer to L in L^ ‘from that 


which”. In this case «3 would be grammatically more correct. 

86 This seems to be a translation of sūtra 2.17: drastr-dréyayoh samyogo heya-hetuh * The 
cause of that which is to be relinquished (i.e. the cause of suffering) is the conjunction between 
the seer (i.e. purusa) and (objects) seen (i.e. prakrtt)’. An alternative reading incorporates iva 
* as it were’ after samyoga). For the term samyoga here cf. SK 20, 21. And see n. 88, below. 
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87 This seems to be a translation of sütra 2.24: tasya (viz. samyogasya, see last word of the 
preceding sütra) ketur avidyä ‘The cause of that (conjunction) is ignorance’. An alternative 
reading of Bhoja’s com. (recorded in Rajendralila Mitra’s critical apparatus) incorporates heyam 
‘to be relinquished ’ but this is not reflected in al-Birüni's Arabic text. 

88 Here Ale corresponds to drasty in sūtra 2.17; colL] to dréya ibid. ; JLATY! to samyoga 
ibid. Also ai! roughly corresponds to Aeyam ibid. For the use of the term samyoga here cf. 
sütras 2.29, 25. The YS significantly uses a different term, samprayoga, for ‘ contact (as 
between the senses and their objects), in sütra 2.54, and in sütra 3.21 (according to a plausible 
variant reading), and for ‘ communion ° with a chosen deity in sütra 2.44. Cf. SK 20, 21, 66 and 
Jaimini's Mimämsäsütra 1.1.4. To the term samprayoga as used in Säñkhya, Yoga, and Mimamsa. 
corresponds the term samnikarsa as used in Nyüya-Vaisesika (cf. e.g. Vaisesikasütra 3.1.18). 
For the term drastr here cf. sütras 1.3; 2.20; 4.22 and SK 19. For the term dréya cf. sütras 
2.18, 21; 4.20, 22. 

88 il in the singular. This Arabic term renders bhita ‘ element’, which occurs in Vy. on 
sūtra 2.18: ... bhita-bhavena prthivy-adina ... '... as elements (it evolves into) earth ...’. 
Cf. R, 191, 1. 4 (third chapter of the Arabic text): 2, Vl ge dnd] wll g J Les U Tis 
Pls co ls stl, «Ul ‘This is what he attains as far as the elements are concerned, i.e. earth, 


water, fire, wind, and heaven’. (Elsewhere al-Birüni seems to render àákaía by sh! ‘ air’. 
Of. R, 170, 190; see BSOAS, art. cit., p. 314, n. 111.) 

d » These five elements are referred to by commentators on sütra 2.18. See Vy. and Bhoja 
ad loc. 

?! Either 4.25 or > may refer to guna (which is elsewhere sometimes rendered by (sl, 
e.g. R, p. 191, L 7). Cf., however, Vy. on sūtra 2.18: tairestánista-guna-svarüpavadharanam . .. 
* the determination of the nature of gunas (viz. specifio objects of experience) as being desirable 
or undesirable ...’. See also following note. 

83 This may either reflect Vy. on sütra 2.18 (see preceding note) or the text of sütra 2.19: 
viéesäviéesa-lingamäträlingaänt guna-parvüni ‘The subdivisions of the constituent qualities 
(gunas) are the particularized (vi$esa; according to Vy.: the gross elements, the senses and the 
manas), the non-particularized (avisesa; viz. the subtile elements and the ahankara), the 
characterized (limgamátra; viz. the buddhi), and the non-characterized (alinga; viz. prakytt)’. 
The expression guna-parväni may correspond to LASUL «in. The words pèl pir qe sal 


Les pow Gath] ye sf atl LAN i Ge sf aot] may be an attempt based on the 
commentary used by al-Birüni to translate the rest of the sütra. The possibility cannot be ruled 
out that al-Birüni may have discovered the view that one of the three gunas, namely kriyä 
(== rajas) is a compound of the other two in this commentary used by him. But if this too should 
not have been the case, the conjecture may be put forward that this passage may have been due 
to a misunderstanding on his part of a definition of bhoga ‘ experience ’ similar to that occurring 
in Vy. on sūtra 2.18: ... istinista-guna-svariipdvadhiranam avibhägäpannam bhogo ...‘... ex- 
perience is the determination of the nature of the gunas (viz. in the form of specific empirical 
objects), which have not been distinguished (from the real self, the purusa) as being desirable 
or undesirable ’ (cf. definition of experience in sütra 3.36: sattva-purusayor atyantasamkirnayoh 
pratyayäviéeso bhogah . . .‘. . . experience consists in the lack of discrimination in (a given) mental 
percept between the sativa (viz. the buddhi, the mind) and the real self which are absolutely 
distinct ...)'. Al.Birüni may have misinterpreted the difficult expression avibhagapannam (or 
a similar expression). He may have believed that in this context avabhdga, lit. ‘ lack of separation °, 
refers to a mixture of gunas. The correct interpretation of the Sanskrit words here is: ‘ charac- 
terized by lack of discrimination”. This clearly refers to the relationship between the purusa 
‘self’, and the buddhi * mind. For the Arabic expression åt! | as a rendering of sattva 


cf. the latter's meaning ‘ purity and goodness’. Cf. e.g. the term sativa-sthah in Maitryupanisad 
6.30 (pace P. Deussen's rendering of sattva here by ‘ Realitat’ in his Sechzig Upanishad’s des 
Veda, Leipzig, 1905, 350). Also cf. the moral interpretation of the three gunas, or the application 
of their scheme to the moral sphere, as in Mahäbhärata 12.302.4 (Poona ed.). In the latter verse 
a correspondence seems to be brought out between the action of sativa and that of punya (merit), 
the action of tamas and that of adharma (i.e. papa * demerit’), and the action of rajas and that 
of punya-päpa (the admixture of merit and demerit). (Cf. E. H. Johnston, Early Sämkhya, 
London, 1937, 23 seq. Johnston, however, seems to have overstated his point: ' In the earliest 
stage of Sànkhya ... the gunas ... have nothing to do with explanations of the multifariousness 
of phenomena ; their sole function is to register the moral state of the individual as determined 
by his acts”, op. cit., p. 36.) This or a similar text in the commentary used by al-Birüni might 
account for his characterization of rajas as a mixture of sattva and tamas. 

88 In the Arabic “ d| in the singular. 

51 The senses (indriya-) are mentioned in sūtra 2.18. 

*5 In the Arabio Jal in the singular. 

96 of. sütra 2.18: prakasa-kriyd-sthiti-silam bhütendriyütmakam bhogäpavargärtham dréyam 
* (The range of objects that are) seen (i.e. prakrti) (consists of) that which (a) has as its funotion 
illumination, activity, and inertia (lit. : ‘‘ constancy ’’), (b) is constituted by the elements and 


xt 
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the senses, and (c) has as its purpose experience and liberation’. Deussen's rendering of bhoga 
here by ‘ enjoyment ' (* Genuss ") is misleadingly too literal, and Hauer's rendering by ‘ devouring 
the world’ (‘ Weltessen °) is rather bizarre. See e.g. Annambhatta’s definition of bhoga in his 
Dipika commentary on his Tarkasangraha: ... sukha-dubkhänyatara-säksäikärak '. . . the direct 
— apprehension either of pleasure or pain ° (A. Foucher, Le compendium des topiques, Paris, 1949, 24). 
"For the characterization of the three gunas here cf. SK, 12: . . . prakdéa-pravritiniyamarthah . . . 
& gundh ‘ The gunas have as their purpose illumination, activity, and restraint ...’. * know- 
ledge ' of the Arabic text corresponds to prakdéa * illumination ' in the sütra, which is équivalent 
to saiwa; L^ ‘activity’ corresponds to kriyä ‘action’ which is equivalent to rajas; and 
44; * persistence’ corresponds to sthiti ‘ inertia, constancy’, which is the equivalent of tamas. 
Ritter reads here 425 which presupposes a slight emendation. The MS has 4x» which should 
probably be read 4. A different characterization of the three gunas occurs in India, Hyd., 31: 
ly ANI Le i b, el Le LYE... {I zo esi. Jill ds Sb Ob 4 
aS SU UL JAN cuis iby sla, SL Lu “aes 555 SU, Let], OLY! Ls Cake, cos GU, 
"M di SU Wi di ail, .. three powers potentially, not actually, which are called 
sattva, rajas, and tamas. . . . The first power is comfort (i.e. happiness, opposite 2.5, cf. R, p. 178, 
l. 11; and not 'rest' as Sachau translates here) and goodness, and hence come creation (or 
production; not 'existence' as Sachau translates here) and growing. The second is exertion 
s and toil (Sachau: ‘ exertion and fatigue’), and hence come firmness and duration. The third is 
languor and irresolution, and hence come ruin and perishing. Therefore the first power is 
attributed to the angels, the second to men, the third to the animals ’ (of. Sachau (tr.), 1, 40-1). 
Cf. the celebrated Hindu formula of the cycle of three states: ufpaiti ‘ origination, coming into 
being ’, sthiti ‘ continued existence °, and laya ‘ dissolution °, as in SK, 69. Also cf. Mahabharata 
12.302.3 (Poona ed.). For al-Birüni's rendering of prakäéa in the sūtra cf. Vac. on sūtra 3.21: 
prakä$a = jhäna ‘ knowledge’. 
9? For the expression «13 3 here cf. 4313 de R, p. 170, 1. 11 (BSOAS, art. cit., p. 314, 1. 15). 
88 This appears to correspond to sūtra 2.20: drastä dréimatrah Suddho pi pratyayänupasyak 
* The seer is nothing but seeing (and), though pure (i.e. undefiled by the gunas), is cognizant of 
(lit. looks upon) mental percepts (pratyaye = pratiti)’. The YS uses derivatives such as dréi, citi 
in the sense of the nouns of action ‘ fact of seeing, thinking ’ (see L. Renou, ‘ On the identity of 
the two Patafijalis ', Indian Historical Quarterly, xvi, 3, 1940, 590). Ballantyne understands by 
, anupasya ‘looking directly on ideas’, whereas Deussen, taking his lead from Vyasa, understands 
^ by it: discerning ideas by means of the buddhi. In any case, in this sūtra a distinction seems 
to be made between two aspects of the seer: (a) the purusa as such, and (b) his perception of 
objects, or cognitions. Al-Birüni may have tried to bring this out by using the Aristotelian 
distinction between potentiality and actuality. (See, however, also our note 104 relating to 
"- Question and Answer 37 below.) This interpretation may have been suggested to him by Vy. 
on sūtra 2.20: dr$imütra iti drk-Saktir eva ' * Nothing but seeing "— that is, the sheer faculty 
of seeing '. Here, 5,5 can be a literal translation of sakti. For the term clJJl as used here cf. R, 
p. 170, 1. 11 (transl. BSOAS, art. cit., p. 314, 1. 15). For the use of the term anupasya in the 
sütra cf. SK 66b: prakriim paëyati purusal preksakavad avasthitah svasthak ‘ Abiding in itself, 
self-composed (or retaining its own nature), like a spectator, the purusa beholds prakrti .... 
For the epistomological concept consistently expressed by the term pratyaya here as well as in 
all its other occurrences in the YS (1.10, 18, 19; 3,2, 12, 17, 19, 35; 4.27; pace Woods's and 
G. Jha’s lack of uniformity in understanding the term) cf. Maitryupanisad 6.10; SK 46. For 
the idea expressed by pratyaydnupasyah in sūtra 2.20 cf. YS 4.17: sada jüata$ citla-vrttayas 
tat-prabhoh purusasyäparinämät ‘The functions of the mind are permanently known, since 
their master, the self, is unmodifiable ’. 

3? This corresponds to sūtra 2.21: tad-artha eva dríyasyatma ‘ The specific character (Gtman) 

- of the seen (objects) (i.e. the evolution of prakrtt) is only for the sake of it (the seer, i.e. the self) ’. 
Our translation follows Vy. who glosses dtman by svariipa ‘ specific character’. Rajendraléla 
Mitra’s translation, ‘ Only for his purpose is the soul of the spectacle’ (and likewise Hauer’s) 
is obscure. Similarly Ballantyne's rendering of dtman here by ‘ entity’ and Gangänätha Jhà's 
rendering by ' the very essence ’ are implausible. On the other hand, Rima Prasäda’s and Woods's 
rendering of diman here by ‘ being’ may be considered. For the meaning ‘ being’ is suggested 
by expressions such as Gtma-läbha * coming into being ' (cf. Sankara Bhagavatpäda on sūtra 2.21 ; 
Vié&khadatta's Mudräräksasa, Act x, verse 1), labdhätmaka and pratilabdhütmaka * having come 
into being’ (cf. Sankara on Bhagavadgità 7.27; Vy. on sūtra 2.21). For the idea expressed by 
the sütra here cf. sütra 2.18. . 

100 This sentence seems to reflect sütra 2.23: sva-svümi-áaklyoh svaripopalabdhi-hetuh 
samuyogah. Woods's translation of this sūtra may be used with some modification: ‘ The cause 
for the apperception of what the power of the property and of what the proprietor are is con- 
junction ’. In this interpretation of the sütra Woods follows Vy. ad loc. and subsequent com- 
mentaries. Deussen, however, understands the sütra differently, translating it: ' Die Ürsache 
des Wahrnehmens der Wesenheit des Besessenen (der yrakrti) vermoge der Potenzen des 
Besessenen und des Besitzers (der prakrti und des purusa) ist ihre Verbindung '. Evidently 
Deussen takes sva in both of its occurrences in the sūtra as a reflexive referring to prakrti. The 
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use of the term samyoga here refers back to sutra 2.17. The Arabic sentence here is, however, 
also in keeping with the theory of the commentators on sūtra 2.21. (See Vy. and Nagega’s 
Bhäsyacchäya ad loc.) In rendering this sūtra al-Birüni used terminology of the Arabie Aristote- 
lians. For the term svämi in sūtra 2.23 cf. the term prabhu ‘ master, lord’ used in. YS 4.17 to 
refer to the purusa. 

101 Or: ‘in what way’. 

19? A somewhat similar objeotion may be found in Vy. on sūtra 2.24: nanu buddhi-nivyttir 
eva, moksah, adaréanakäranabhäväd buddhi-nivrttih. tac cädaréanam bandhakdranam daréanän 
nivartate ‘‘* Is release anything but the cessation of the thinking-substance ? When there is no 
cause of non-sight the thinking-substance ceases. And this non-sight which is the cause of 
bondage ceases when there is sight ” " (Woods's tr., 166). Despite a certain resemblance, the 
question suggested by sütra 2.22 and the commentators ad loc. is different from the one posed 
in the Arabic text. The Sanskrit sources here do not question the continuance of the existence 
of the knower qua knower after he achieved liberation but that of the known objects after 
liberation has been attained. Cf. sūtra 2.22: kriüriham prati nastam apy anastam tad anya- 
sädhäranatvät ‘ Though it (the object of sight, i.e. of experience) has ceased (to be seen) in the 
case of one whose purpose is accomplished, it has not ceased (to be) since it is common to others 
besides him °. 

193 * Cognizant’ renders alle. The term {le is rendered above by the word ‘ knower '. 


194 This statement contrasts with the answer to Q 36. The expression 1:23 alle may corre- 
spond to dréi-mátra ‘ seeing only ° in sūtra 2.20. For the answer to Q 37 here cf. India, Hyd., 61 : 
Ul, oll! olea à alus lee JG ue ALLIS ade, pt Ole ALEVE “de g abs olf 
c de Le pu dl CA, ighi pill, BAK. ELEY, dod ot Yor! de g 
REIT Sal Store Byli "ull ge dete és oot)... before liberation he existed 
in the world of entanglement, knowing the objects of knowledge only by a phantasmagorio kind 
of knowing which he had acquired by absolute exertion, whilst the object of his knowing is still 
covered, as it were, by a veil. On the contrary, in the world of liberation ail veils are lifted, all 
covers taken off, and obstacles removed. There the being is absolutely knowing, not desirous of 
learning anything unknown, separated from the soiled perceptions of the senses, united with the 
everlasting ideas ° (Sachau (tr.), 1, 81). 

106 À certain portion of the answer seems to correspond to sūtra 2.24 and Vy. ad loc. The 
sūtra reads: tasya hetur avidyà ‘ The cause thereof 1s ignorance’. Ballantyne’s printed text has 
here a variant reading which incorporates heyam ‘to be removed’ after hetur in the sūtra. 
Vy. ad loc.: viparyaya-jnana-vasanety arthah; viparyaya-jñäna-väsanä-väsilä ca na Lkürya- 
nisthim purusa-khyitim buddhih prüpnoli sidhikara punar avartate * In other words, (ignorance) 
18 a subconscious impression from erroneous cognition; the intellect (buddhi) impregnated with 
subconscious impressions from erroneous cognition does not attain the knowledge of the self, 
which is the goal of its actions, but returns again with its task yet unfulfilled '. 

108 cf, sütra 2.22: £riGrtham pratt nastam apy anasiam tad-anya-sädhäranatvat (see translation 
above, n. 102). Al-Birüni appears to have taken the word sädhärana in the sūtra in the sense 
of a generic property, a universal, and hence an intellectum; and he takes krtüriha to be its 
opposite—a sense-perceived object. Furthermore, he may have misread nagta ‘ destroyed’ as 
nistha in the sense of * steadiness, well-founded perfect knowledge, certainty '. He is consequently 
led to translate the sūtra: GY ad) ols all dee ALT cU uy ie. the sense-percepts 
do not possess permanent reality in the way the intellecta do. A Platonic-Aristotelian background 
is evident in thus erroneous translation. Cf. BSOAS, art. cit., 306. Alternatively, the statement 
in the Arabic text here is perhaps an attempt at interpreting sūtra 2.26, m which the word 
aviplava may correspond to . . . SU &uU. Sūtra 2.26 reads: viveka-khyütir aviplavä hänopäyah 
‘The means of this relinquishment is the undisturbed knowledge of the distinction (between 
purusa and prakrti) '. For the use of the term viveka-khyäti here of. anyata-khyati ‘ knowledge of 
the difference ' in sütra 3.49. 

197 Or: ‘is abolished’, _ 

108 The terms 3,4] and 5,€ belong to the vocabulary of the Süfis. These terms may have 
been used by al-Birüni to render kaivalya, traditionally understood as ‘ isolation ’, in translating 
sütra 2.25. See next note. On the meaning of the term kaivalya see T. Gelblum, ‘ Sànkhya and 
Sartre ', Journal of Indian Philosophy, x, 1, 1970, 77 ff. 

109 The last passage of the answer to Q 38 dealing with cessation of conjunction corresponds 
to sūtra 2.25 and commentators ad loc. Sütra 2.25: fad-abhävät samyogübhüvo hanam tad dréeh 
kaivalyam ‘ When there is no longer that (ignorance) there is no conjunction; (instead there is) 
relinquishment which consists in the kaivalya (i.e. autonomy, independence) of the seeing (i.e. of 
purusa)’. Vy. ad loc.: tasyadarsanasydbhavad buddhi-purusa-samyogäbhäva átyantiko bandhano- 
parama ity arthah; etat hànam; tad dréeh kaivalyam purusasyämiéribhävah punar asamyogo 
gunair ity arthah * When there is no longer absence of the vision there is absence of conjunction 
of the intellect with the self, that is to say a complete ending of bondage. This is the cessation, 
the kaivalya of the seeing, the unmixed state of the self; in other words, the state in which there 


is never again conjunction (of the self) with the gunas’. Al-Birüni's use of the word 2» in this 
context may have been suggested by the Sanskrit artha in the commentary used by him. 


EU 
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110 Here the MS is perforated, and several words are wholly or partly missing. 

111 For al-Birüni's use of the term 3 5l. here of. woli! 23, India, Hyd., p. 60, 1. 15. 

122 Possibly: the causes of the feeling of pleasure. For al-Birüni's use of similar expressions 
cf. below R, p. 182, 1. 14; India, Hyd., p. 51, 1. 17. 

13 lb, lit.: in actu. 

13 of, sūtra 2.27: tasya saptadhà pränta-bhümau prajnä * At the highest stage the insight 
into this distinction between purusa and prakrti) is sevenfold’. Two variant readings here are 
prünta-bhümih and pranta-bhümi- instead of prünta-bhümau. Woods seems to have adopted 
one of these two variants and followed Vy. ad loc. in interpreting tasya. Accordingly he translates : 
* For him (there is) insight seven-fold and advancing in stages to the highest’. The number 
‘seven ’ which occurs in this passage of the Arabic text is found in this sūtra. The subdivision 
into two groups of four and three respectively is found in commentaries such as Vy. and Bhoja 
ad loc. In the Sanskrit sources, however, the first of these two groups is related to karya-vimukti 
‘liberation from acts that have to be performed (or: from effort)’; the second of these two 
groups is related to citia-vimuktt ‘liberation from the mind-stuff’. The name of the latter 
group may correspond to the „p4 group in the Arabic text. The name kärya-vimukti of the 
first group in the Sanskrit commentaries may have been read by al-Birüni: Xäya-vimukti. The 
word haya ‘body’ would correspond to ùu, the term by which that group is referred to by 
al-Birüni. It is by no means impossible that the Sanskrit source used by al-Birüni employed the 
term käya-vimukti. Moreover, it might have contained a list comprising seven terms which, 
contrary to the lists of the extant Sanskrit commentaries, did not essentially differ from al-Birüni's 
list. In other words, this is one of the passages in al-Birüni's text which may provide a pointer 
to an otherwise lost Sanskrit tradition. The reading käya-vimukti suggested by al-Birünrs 
translation may indicate a way out of a difficulty posed by the following sentence in Vàc. ad loc. : 
kvacit-püthah kärya-vimulktir iti * A different reading is kdrya-vimukti’. As kárya-vimuktt occurs 
in the text of Vy. which is commented upon by Vào., it seems plausible that the ' different 
reading ' mentioned by Väc. may have been küga-vvmukti. For the use of the term prajñä in 
the sūtra of. sütras 1.20, 48, 49; 3.5. 

115 The Arabic text corresponds to sūtra 2.28: yogäñgänusthänäd aáuddhi-ksaye jñäna-diptir 
à viveka-khyateh “ When, following the practice of the yoga stages, impurity has dwindled away, 
enlightenment arises culminating in the knowledge of discrimination (between purusa and 
prakrti) °. In contrast to the Sanskrit original, the state of knowing appears, according to the 
epum vx. to precede purity. For the use of the expression jñäna-dipti in the sütra of. prajñaloka 
in sūtra 3.5. 

116 of. sūtra 2.29: yama-niyamüäsana-pränüäyäma-pratyähüra-dhärana-dhyäna-samüdhayo ‘släv 
angant ‘ The eight stages (lit.: auxiliaries, aids) are restraint (or: cardinal rules of conduct), 
observance (or: vows), posture, regulation (lit. either ‘ restraint, control’, or ‘ protraction °) of 
breath, withdrawal (of the senses), fixation (of thought), meditation, and (final) concentration '. 
Al-Birüni refers further on in the translation to all these constitutive parts. The expression 
JUz- le ‘eight qualities (or: characteristics) °, which corresponds to asfäv añgäni ‘eight 
parts (or: auxiliaries)' in the sütra, may have been suggested to al-Birüni by the Sanskrit 
expression asta-guna which was perhaps contained in the original commentary used by him, as 
a description of the astäñga-yoga. The expression asfa-guna can mean ‘eightfold’ and also 

having eight qualities’. For the use of the compound asfaguna to refer to the astánga-yoga 
of. Mahabharata 12.317.0: vedesu cásfa-guninam yogam ühur manisinab / süksmam asta-gunam 
prühur netaram ... ‘The wise declare in the Vedas that Yoga has eight characteristics (or: 
virtues); none other they declare than the subtle eightfold one... ^. Cf. E. W. Hopkins, * Yoga- 
technique in the Great Epic’, Journal of the American Oriental Society, xxu, 2, 1901, 340-1. 
(For a variant reading -gunitam instead of guninam here see the Poona critical edition of the 
Mahabharata, 12.317...) For the use of anga in the YS to refer to ancillary, propaedeutic stages 
cf. the synonym upakāra ‘ aid’ and the Mim&msaka definition of the term quoted in Bhimücárya 
Jhalakikar's Nyäyako$a, Poona, 1928, s.v.: mukhya-phalajanakatve sati mukhya-phala- 
janaka-vyäpära-janakam angam ‘ añga is the generator of that operation which generates the 
chief product, but it is not (itself directly) the generator of the chief product’. For an earlier 
and partly different list of yogängas see Matiryupanisad 6.18: ... pränäyämak protyaharo 
dhyanam dhäran& tarkah samädhik sad-angü ity ucyate yogah ‘ Yoga is traditionally said to 
consist of the following six stages: regulation of breath, withdrawal of the senses, meditation, 
fixation of thought, contemplation, and (final) concentration '. A third version, differing from 
the above list as well as from the one in the YS occurs in Vatsy&yana's Bhäsya on Gautama’s 
Nyäyasütra 4.2.46 (ed. G. Jhà, Poona, 1939, 309). For a sixfold yoga, cf. also Jayanirayana 
Tarkapaficanana's Vivriti on Kanüda's Vaiéesikasütra 5.2.16. For further lists of yogañgas 
other than Pataijali's list of eight, see references in P. V. Kane, History of Dharmaëästra, v, 
Part 11, Poona, 1962, 1419; A. Janacek, ‘The methodical principle in Yoga according to 
Pataüjalis Yogasüiras', Archiv Orientdini, xix, 1-2, 1951, 516; A. Zigmund-Cerbu, ‘ The 
Sadañgayoga ', History of Religion, 11, 1, 1963, 128 seq.; and C. Pensa, “ Osservazioni e riferi- 
menti per lo studio dello gadañga-yoga ', Annali, Istituto Orientale di Napoli, NS, x1x, 4, 1969, 
521 seq. 
117 This corresponds to yama in sūtra 2.29. Cf. the characterization of yama by nivriti 
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‘abstention from action’; and niyama by pravriti ‘engagement in activity’ in Nügeóa's 
Bhásyacchàüyà on sūtra 2.32. 

118 This corresponds to ahimad in sūtra 2.30. Cf. India, Hyd., 60-1: “shel rail 5 5 oll 
(Sachau (tr.), 1, 80: ‘keeping aloof from killing under all circumstances’); Hyd., 56: 
al pe Vly ly ce “SSI ‘abstaining from domg harm’. The term ahimsd is traditionally 
understood as a negative concept: ‘ abstention from injury to living beings, harmlessness, non- 
violence’. For an exposition.of the meaning of this term as fundamentally a positive concept, 
i.e. ‘ gentleness, benevolence ', though expressed by a privative term, see J. Gonda, Four studies 
$n the language of the Veda, The Hague, 1959, 95 et seq., and R. Williams, Jaina Yoga, London, 
1963, p. xix. 

i19 This corresponds to salya in sūtra 2.30. 

130 This corresponds to asteya in sūtra 2.30. Adopting R’s suggestion, uaa has been amended 
to c. The latter term can mean ‘robbery’ and also ‘ violence °. 

121 This corresponds to brahmacarya in sūtra 2.30. 

122 This corresponds to aparigraha in sūtra 2.30. For traditional interpretations of this term 
cf. e.g. Rämänuja’s commentary on oparigraha (adjective) in Bhagavadgité 6.10: = mamaiä- 
rahitah * bereft of any sense of possession '. Evidently al-Birüni understood the term aparigraha 
as ‘ absence of parigraha’ taking the latter term to mean ' surrounding people”. Cf. Amarakosa 
9.236 (Bombay, 1907, 342) which gives parijana lit. ‘ surrounding people’ as a synonym for 
parigraha. The original meaning of aparigraha in the sūtra may have been ‘ generosity’; 
cf. parigrhita ' ungenerous, close-fisted, stingy’, in F. Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
dichonary, New Haven, 1953, s.v. The whole sūtra 2.30 reads: ahimsd-satydsieya-brahmacarya- 
parigraha yamüh ‘ Restraint consists of non-violence, veracity, abstinence from stealing, con- 
tinence, and generosity (or absence of covetousness)'. Unlike Woods who in translating this 
sūtra went so far as to make it uniformly negative (‘ abstinence from injury and from falsehood 
and from theft and from incontinence and from acceptance of gifts ...’), Gonda translates: 
‘the abstentions ... are: abstinence from malice towards all living creatures, truthfulness, 
honesty, continence and non-acceptance of gifts’, op. cit., 97. Jacobi, op. cit., 25-6, notes that 
while the first four items here are paralleled in the Brähmanic (Baudhäyana), Buddhist, and 
Jaina literatures, aparigraha is found in the YS and the Jaina literature only. The latter term, 
however, does occur in Bhagavadgitä 6.10. 

123 of. sūtra 2.31: ele jati-deéa-kala-samayünavacchinnah särva-bhauma-mahä-vraiam * Un- 
restricted to class, place, time, or circumstances, these (enumerated in sütra 2.30) constitute the 
great vow wluch is universal'. For the meaning of sarva-bhawma here cf. the Jaina distinction 
between anuvratas and mahdvratas, conditional and unconditional vows respectively (T'attvarthá- 
dhigamasütra 7.2, referred to by Jacobi, op. cit., 20). Deussen, however, takes sarva-bhauma 
here to mean: applicable to all bhümis, or stages (‘fur alle Stufen gültige"). For this meaning 
of sarva-bhauma cf. Vy. on sūtra 1.1: yogah samüdhih sa ca, sarva-bhawmaá cittasya dharmah 
' Yoga 18 attention. And attention is a property of the mind-stuff which exists on all levels’ 
(cf. Staal, op. cit., 120). Also cf. bhümi in sütras 2.27; 3.6. A variant reading of sdrvabhauma- 
here is särvabhaumaä; ele is omitted in one variant reading and is replaced by ie tu in another. 

124 cf. krta-käritänumoditäk . . . * (Whether) performed or caused to be performed or approved 
of... in sūtra 2.34. For the expression ' giving orders ...’ of. Bhoja ad loc.: kuru kurv iti 
prayojaka-vydpirena samutpaditah karitah * ** Caused to be performed " means: brought about 
through an instigators (verbal) activity (such as the expression) “ Do (it) do (it)"'. 
Cf. Rämänanda ad loc. 

126 of, ... lobha-krodha-moha-pürvaka(h) ... *... motivated by (either) greed, (or) anger (or) 
delusion ...' in sūtra 2.34. For al-Birüni's rendering of moka by M4! ‘ignorance’ cf. e.g. the 
implicit identification of moha with avidyà by Bhoja ad loc. A parallel statement occurs in 
India, Hyd., p. 55, Il. 3-4. 

128 The Arabic has 3) 4.2 in the singular. 

137 of. ... mrdu-madhyädhimäträ{h) ... ‘ (Whether) slight, medium, or excessive ...' m 
sütra 2.34. 

128 This may correspond to vilarka-büdhane in sütra 2.33. Al-Birüni may have read here 
bodhane ‘in case of knowledge’ instead of bädhane ‘in case of obstruction ...’. Cf. BSOAS, 
art. cit., 306. See also n. 130 below. 

29 cf, duhkhajnandnanta-phala(h) * (they) have pain and ignorance as their unending fruits ' 
m sütra 2.34. Also cf. Vy. ad loc.: tathd ca himsakas tävat prathamam vadhyasya viryam aksipati 
tatas ca éastrüdi-nipatena, duhkhayati tato jivitäd api mocayati ... duhkhotpädän naraka-tiryak- 
pretädisu duhkham anubhavati ... duhkha-vipäkasya niyata-vipäka-vedanïyatvat ‘Thus for 
instance & killer first eliminates the strength (i.e. resistance) of the victim (by overwhelming 


him); he then inflicts pain upon him by striking (him) with & weapon; and thereafter even ' 


deprives him of his life. .. . On account of having inflicted pain he (the killer in his turn) ex- 
periences pain in hell, in (the life of) a beast or a ghost. . .. For the fruition consisting of pain is 
to be felt as a fruition which has a fixed measure . . .". 

130 This may correspond to pratipaksa-bhüvanam in sūtra 2.33. The latter expression may 
have been understood by al-Birüni to mean simply ‘ vice versa’, i.e. ‘ there is an effecting of 
-the opposite '. Cf. BSOAS, art. cit., 306. Also see n. 128 above. The whole of sūtra 2.33 reads: 
vitarka-badhane pratipaksa-bhavanam * In case of obstruction (of the performance of the yamas 
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and niyamas) by perversion, the (mental) cultivation of the (respective) antidotes (is to be 
practised) *. Translators vary here, though the main drift of the sūtra is quite clear. Ballantyne: 
* In excluding things questionable, the calling up something opposite (is serviceable) '. Similarly 
Deussen: ‘ Wird das Zweifelhafte unterdriickt, so entsteht Bewusstwerdung des Gegenteils ’. 
~ Woods, however, translates: ‘If there be inhibition by perverse-considerations (vitarka), there 
should be cultivation of the opposites’. The latter translation has the support of the context, 
since vifarka seems to be exemplified by ‘ violence’ in sütra 2.34 and contrasted with yama and 
niyama of sütras 2.30, 32. It also follows the explanation offered by Vijfànabhiksu ad loc. : 
vipariläs tarkà vicürà yesv ttt vitarka-samjnd himsüdisu tüniriki ‘The term vitarka is technical, 
referring to the intention to harm, ete., namely: those (phenomena) in which there are tarkas 
ie. thoughts which are adverse (vi-)'. (The usual meaning of the term vitarka is ' doubt.) 
The whole of sütra 2.34 reads: vitarka himsädayah krta-käritänumoditä lobha-krodha-moha- 
pürvakü mrdu-madhyadhimatra duhkhäjñänänanta-phal& iti pratipaksa-bhavanam ‘ The (mental) 
cultivation (ie. contemplation) of the antidotes takes the form (iti): “The perversions 
(pertaining to) violence, etc.—(whether) performed or caused to be performed or approved of, 
(whether) motivated by greed (or by) anger (or by) delusion, (whether) slight, medium or 
excessive—have pain and ignorance as their unending results (lit.: fruits)’. The word iz here 
can function as quotation marks, or alternatively mean ‘hence’. The latter alternative, which 
seems less plausible, has been adopted in the translations of Ballantyne, Woods, and Deussen. 
Accordingly we would have to understand: ‘The (mental) cultivation of the antidotes (is 
necessary) because the perversions ... have pain and ignorance as their unending results’. 
For a comparable Buddhist use of the term pratipaksa occurring in the sütra of. D. Seyfort 
~ Ruegg, ‘ On a yoga treatise in Sanskrit from Qizil ', JAOS, txxxvn, 2, 1967, 158. 

131 This corresponds to sūtra 2.35: ahimsd-pratisthiyam tat-sannidhau vaira-tyägah ‘ When 
non-violence has been consolidated, hostility is abandoned in his proximity ’. 

132 Tn this context „e ¿yi certainly corresponds to nakula ‘ mongoose’ in Vac. under sūtra 
2.35: éüévalika-virodhà apy aáva-mahisa-mügaka-mürjürühi-nakuládayo "pi bhagavatah pratisthita- 
himsasya samnidhänät tac-cittänukärino vairam parityajanti ‘ Despite their perennial antagonism, 
even horse and buffalo, mouse and cat, snake and mongoose, ete., on account of proximity to 
a sage whose non-violence has been consolidated, conform to his mind-stuff and renounce hostility ’. 
Cf. Bhoja ad loc. For the hostile pairs cf. Panini 2.4.9. with Ka@étkdurttt and Siddhántakaumudi ; 
Bana's Küdambari, Parab's ed., 93, Kalidisa’s Sakuntala, Nir. Sig. ed., 23 (referred to by 
Woods, p. 186, n. 2). Also of. the alleged quotation from the Bhagavadgità ın India, Hyd., 458 : 
de BULL oe Nl, adl, Gral, Vite y GPA ote oye BL Of Word! bh gg gel J6 
uve Quis 441 (Sachau (tr.), x, 187: ‘... Vasudeva says regarding him who seeks salvation: 
In the judgement of the intelligent man, the Brahman and the Candala are equal, the friend 
and the foe, the faithful and the deceitful, nay, even the serpent and the weasel °). 

193 This corresponds to siitra 2.30: satya-pratisthayam kriyd-phalasrayatvam ‘ When veracity 
has been consolidated (one attains) the property of being the recipient of the fruits of (meritorious) 
actions '. Also cf. Bhoja ad loc.: kriyamana hi kriya yägädikah phalam svargädikam prayacchanti ; 
tasya tw satyabhydsavato yoginas tatha satyam prakrsyate yatha kriyäyäm akrläyäm aps yogi 
phalam üpnoli * For acts such as sacrifice, when performed, yield fruit such as heaven. In the 
case of a yogin practising veracity, veracity reaches such a degree that even when an act has not 
been performed the yogin attains (its) fruit’. The Qur'anio term 411 in all probability renders 
the Sanskrit svarga ‘ heaven”. The interpretation of this sūtra by Vy. and Vac. is far less 
plausible than the above by Bhoja. The former interpretation is reflected in Rama Prasüda's 
translation: ‘ Veracity being confirmed, action and fruition become dependents ? (cf. Lindquist's 
translation: ' Wenn er in satya befestigt ist, beruht Handlung und Folge auf ibm ’, idem, op. cit., 
170). 5 

134 The word ‘ treasure ' renders two words: 549 and yle. 

135 This corresponds to sütra 2.37:  asteya-pratislhayaàm sarva-rainopasthänam ‘ When 
abstinence from stealing has been consolidated, all jewels become present (to him)'. Also 
cf. Vy. ad loc.: sarva-dik-sthany asyopatisthante ratnāni ' The jewels situated in all quarters 
present themselves to him’; and Sankara Bhagavatpüda's gloss: ätmānam daráayanti * .. . show 
themselves'. But the extant commentaries do not explicitly mention the capacity of the yogin 
to see all the jewels that are upon the earth. i 

136 This corresponds to sūtra 2.38: brahmacarya-pratisthäyäm virya-labhah ‘When con- 
tinence has been consolidated, manly strength is attained '. The expression * granted the capacity 
to be able ...' renders the Arabic x53 Lal. The hypothesis that in the commentary used 
by al-Birüni a similar expression may have occurred is supported by the phrase niratifayam 
viryam sämarthyam * limitless manly strength (lit.: capacity)’ in Bhoja ad loc. 

137 Lit.: ‘are rolled up’. Cf. India, Hyd., 52: dell Loull os s OBL ulli 
(Sachau (tr.), 1, 69: * That all distances between a man and any far away place vanish’). Also 
of. India, Hyd., 63: ad cab el’ Of (Sachau (tr.), 1, 83: ' If he wishes, the earth rolls itself 


up for him’). The Arabic sentence under consideration may belong to a commentary on the 
next siitra, Cf. Vy. on sütra 2.39 quoted in the following footnote.. Here wpavartate may corre- 


spond to <,bil ‘are rolled up’. For this ef. Vy. on sūtra 2.45: zévarärpita-sarva-bhävasya 
samadhi-siddhir yaya sarvam tpsitam avitatham jandti deéäntare dehüntare kalantare ca ‘ One 
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whose whole nature is surrendered to the iévara has perfection of concentration. By which 
(concentration) he knows as the whole thing really is all that he desires to know, in other places 
and in other bodies and in other times’ (tr. Woods). 

138 This corresponds to sūtra 2.39: aparigraha-sthairye janma-kathamta-sambodhah * When 
generosity (or, non-covetousness) has been firmly established one attains insight as to the ‘ how ” 
of (other) births’. Cf. Vy. ad loc.: ko 'ham dsam katham aham āsam kimsvid idam kathamsvid 


LAN 


desire to know his own condition in former and later and intermediate times becomes of itself 
fulfilled for him” (tr. Woods). For a Buddhist parallel to this ‘ perfection’ see the detailed 
description 1n the Akoñkheyya-suita of the Majjhima-niküya, PTS, London, 1888, 1, 35 (tr. I. B. 
Horner, T'he Middle Length sayings, 1, PTS, London, 1954, 44). 

139 of, India, Hyd., 60, OUT La (Sachau (tr.), 1, 80: * keeping clean the body °), allegedly 
quoting the Bhagavadgita. The term Al here seems to be paralleled by ishil; | 3)! * holiness 
and purity ' in Indio, Hyd., 66. 

140 The word in the MS is blurred. The portion which is more or less legible looks: ; S. 


This could be read „S or pS. In the context both words can be rendered: ‘ magnifies ’. 

141 This corresponds to sūtra 2.40 : $aucat svánga-jugupsá parair asamsargah ‘ From (practising) 
purity arises disgust with one's own limbs (and) absence of (bodily) contact with others’. 
Cf. R&münanda ad loc.: yo bühya-$auca-siddhas tasya svühge kaye $uddhim apasyato jugupsü 
bhavati; asuci-svabhivo ‘yam kayo näträhankärah kärya iti ... dosa-daréinah ... * One who is 
perfected in outer cleanliness does not see (any) purity in his own body and is disgusted at it. 
This body is essentially impure; no pride should be taken in it. One who sees its defects . . .' 
(tr. Woods, 54). The extant commentaries do not seem explicitly to refer to the superiority of 
the soul over the body. Cf. India, Hyd., 56-7: dl kels, OL LB Le S, Dhl ps do 
salbi AN "C, 422 ‘The result of practising purity is that a man knows the filth of the 
body, and that he feels called upon to hate it, and to love oleanness of soul'. The 'second 
quality ' refers to the first of the niyama group. See sütras 2.29 and 2.32. 

1254 Call. Cf. India, Hyd., p. 62, l 11: geyi ge X (e OU LE y 6S 
(Sachau (tr.), 1, 69: ‘ The faculty in man of making his body so thin that 16 becomes invisible 
to the eyes”). Also cf. India, Hyd., p. 57, 1. 1 (Sachau (tr.), I, 75). 

143 of. India, Hyd., 57: dul OSU 6 S S, ABD oral at oid bs ‘The 
result of tormenting oneself through self-mortification is that a man should reduce the body, 
allay its feverish desires, and sharpen its senses '. 

144 This corresponds to sütra 2.43: Lüyendriya-siddhir aéuddhi-keayát tapasah ‘ From ascetic 
practices arises the dwindling away of the impurities which leads to the '' perfections " of the 
body and the senses’. A reference to fasting may be found in Bhoja ad loc.: cándrüganádinà 
citta-kleáa-ksayah ; tat-ksayad indriyädinäm süksma-vyavahita-viprakrsta-daréanädi-sämarthyam 
üvirbhavati küyasya yatheccham anuiva-mahattvädini * Through (the performance of fasts such as 
the cändräyana the dwindling away of the afflictions of the mind-stuff comes about; from this 
dwindling away manifest themselves capacities of the senses, such as seeing subtile, covered, or 
remote (objects) (and capacities) of the body, such as (assuming) at will either bulk or the size 
of an atom ’. 

155 This seems to correspond to sütra 2.42: santosäd anuttama-sukha-labhah * From content- 
ment arises the attainment of unsurpassed bliss’. Vijñänabhiksu’s reading adopted here seems 
to be preferable to anuttamah sukha-labhah ‘ unsurpassed attainment of bliss’ as Deussen has it. 
The word «3 may be a rendering of santosa. For the expression »,4» Y of. trsnä-ksaya in the 
following verse quoted by Vy. ad loc.: yac ca kama-sukham loke yac ca divyam mahat sukham| 
Irsná-ksaya-sukhasyatte närhatah sodasim kaläm ‘Whatever sensual pleasure there may be in 
this world and whatever great heavenly pleasure there may be, they cannot equal the sixteenth 
part of the bliss (that arises) from the cessation of craving’. Also of. Vijiànabhiksu on Vy. ad loo. : 
trsnä-ksayo hi samtosah; trsnä-pratibandhäpagame ca cittasya svabhavika-sattvadhikya-nimittika 
sukha-svabhavata svata evavirbhavat na ca tat sukhe visayäpekseti" For contentment is the cessation 
of craving ; when the obstruction (consisting of) craving has vanished, the fact that bliss is an 
essential property of the mind-stuff, on account of the preponderance of the essential sattva 
(in the mind-stuff), becomes manifest on its own accord, it does not depend on objects”. The 
above oft-quoted verse has been traced to the Mahabharata (Poona ed., 12.168.36) by Woods 
(p. 189, n. 1). The expression «ll cy d ^| may possibly be a rendering of sukha in the sūtra. 
For the expression Jl ge dhal cf irend-pratibandhdpagame ... ‘When the obstruction 
(lit.: ' binding’) of the craving has vanished ...' in the passage from Vijfiánabhiksu quoted 
above. For the common idea embodied in the sūtra cf. e.g. Mahabharata (Poona ed.) 12.287.852 : 
vistaräh klega-samyuktah samksepis tw sukhävahäh ‘Vast riches bring sorrow; res angusta, 
happiness * (Hopkins, art. cit., 356-7). Cf. India, Hyd., 56: OLY], al 2d jo VE 4, us, 
à dl e Wu) “JS qe dell daa, AL odb se ‘The benefits of giving up hoarding 
are that one is rid of toil and fatigue; that one is secure from seeking the superfluous; and that 
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one is relieved from the degradation of servitude by the nobility of liberty '. (_Jb here is our 
proposed emendation of JUL which occurs in the printed editions of India.) 

146 pli JS |. The term eai has been rendered above by ‘ chants” (R, p. 177, L 16). 

147 By the term SSI al-Birüni regularly renders the Sanskrit terms deva, devatä. Cf. BSOAS, 
art. cit., 307, n. 37. In the present passage the term devatd is rendered both by all and 
Og, Jl. | 

148 The man who recites the formulae and the angel or spiritual being. 

149 This corresponds to sūtra 2.45: svddhydydd ista-devatä-samprayogah ‘From recitation 
(of formulae) arises communion with the chosen deity’. The Arabic text seems to be closely 
related to Bhoja ad loc.: abhipreta-mantra-japüdi-laksame svadhyiye prakrsyamäne yogina 
tstaya abhipretaya devatayü samprayogo bhavati sa devata pratyaksü bhavatity arthah ‘When 
the recitation consisting in (methods) such as muttering of selected formulae, has been perfected, 
the yogin possesses communion with the chosen, i.e. selected, deity. That is to say, this deity 
becomes visible’. The word 4 may be compared with the Sanskrit expression pratyaksd 
(variant: pratyaksi-) bhavati in the passage quoted above. Both al-Birüni and Bhoja interpret 
svädhyäya as referring to the recitation of formulae. Cf. Vy. on sūtra 2.1. For m Lil in the 
Arabic text here of. <1, ll, coils ‘ chants of praise and recitations ' in Answer to Q 24 above, 
R, p. 177, 1. 16; and ef. cae ssl ali in India, Hyd., 61 (Sachau (tr.), 1, 80: ‘ the reciting of 
the holy texts, praising God’). 

159 The term E 3 may also refer to a religious praotice of Muslim mystics. 

162 This corresponds to sūtra 2.45: samüdhi-siddhir tévara-pranidhanat ‘ The perfection of 
concentration arises from the directing of one's mind to the isvara’. Cf. sütras 1.24 and 2.1. 
The term ",z:-| may be a rendering of the Sanskrit term samadhi. Cf. Sadäfivendra Sarasvati 
ad loc.: samädhié cittasya samädhänam prasäda iti yavat ‘ samadhi is the focusing (lit. ‘ putting 
together") of the mind-stuff, 1e. settling down peacefully’. Also cf. India, Hyd., 66: 
Last $E SE aul, port! lb gay sol, sg? de tall “aw is (Sachau (tr.), 1, 73: 
* and then the heart quietly rests on one thing, viz. the search for liberation and for arriving at 
the absolute unity °). The related term dl i3! is used by al-Birüni to render the title of the 
first chapter samadhi, R, p. 177, 1. 10 (tr. BSOAS, art. cit., 325: ' making the heart steadfastly 
fixed °), though the same term is also used by him to render dhäranä in sūtra 3.2 (R, p. 183, 1. 20). 
For al-Birüni's understanding of the term samadhi cf. Bhagavadgità 2.53: ... yada sthasyati 
niécalä / samadhav acalà buddhis tadá yogam avapsyasi *. . . when thought stands motionless and 
immovable in concentration, then will you attain yoga °. 

The expression »$ 3, ail dec Je Obl, seems to be a rendering of iévara-pranidhánat in the 
sütra. For such an understanding of the latter term cf. e.g. Näräyana Tirtha on sütra 2.1: 
pranidhänam == stuly-üdi-janità bhaktih ‘The term pranidhäna means (a type of) devotion 
generated by chants of praise, etc.’. 

153 After (1) the yama group and (2) the niyama group comes (3) äsana (yogio posture). 
Cf. Bhoja (introducing sūtra 2.46): yama-niyamän uktvdsanam dha ‘ Having discussed the 
Restraints and Observances he (Patañjali) addresses himself to (the topic of) Posture °. 

154 This corresponds to sütra 2.46: sthira-sukham dsanam ‘ Posture is steady and easy’. 
The reading adopted by Deussen inserts the word taira ‘there’, ie. ‘in that state") before 
sthira-. But an examination of Vy.'s introduction to this sūtra would suggest that tatra belongs 
to the commentary and not to the sütra itself. For the term 9,5. JI here cf. the parallel expression 
in India, Hyd., p. 55, 1. 15: uy ks oS ‘the complete suppression of motion”. For the 
concept of dsana as presented in the sūtra cf. Bhagavadgità 0.18: samam kaya-siro-grivam 
dharayann acalam sthirah ...* holding the body, head, and neck erect and motionless (keeping 
himself) steady ...’ (of. Svetdévataropanisad 2.8, and especially, op. cit., 2.9: samyukta-cestah 
* one who has controlled his movements °}. 

155 This may be a reflection of a commentary on the following sūtra (2.47): prayatna- 
éaithilyänanta-samäpattibhyäm ‘(This is achieved) by relaxation of effort and (by) unlimited 
meditation ’. (The variant reading ananta ‘ unlimited ' adopted here is preferable to the reading 
dnantya ‘ unlimitedness ’ which Deussen has. Woods's translation ‘... with reference to Ananta 
(i.e. Väsuki, the Lord of Serpents) ’ is scarcely plausible.) The commentary used by al-Birini 
(which is not available to us) may have contained a discussion of prayatna ‘ effort’, of its effects 
and of the consequences that its renunciation would lead to in relation to Posture. Cf. Rämänanda 
on sütra 2.47: svübhüvikah prayatnas calatvad dsana-vighitakah tasyoparamenäsanam sidhyati 
‘It is natural effort that disrupts Posture, on account of movement; and (hence) it is by cessation 
of effort that Posture is accomplished’. Also cf. Baladeva ad loc.: ... bahu-vyäpüränantaram 
yadäsanam kriyate tadánga-kampanad. üsana-sthairyam na bhavatiti bhavak *... that is to say, 
when after numerous attempts Posture has been performed, still there is no steadiness of Posture, 
on account of a stirring of the limbs’ (also of. Vijfiénabhiksu ad loc.). For the use of the term 
&aithilya here cf. sūtra 3.38; for samüpalti cf. sūtra 1.41, 42; 3.42. 
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166 The word 7j has been rendered above by ' relaxes '. The whole sentence in the Arabic 
text here corresponds to sütra 2.48: iato dvandvinabhighdtah * Consequently (the yogin) is un- 
affected by the pairs (of extremes) ’. Cf. India, Hyd., 50: 3» jl > oy į je lel ge ud ales, 
(Sachau (tr.), x, 73-4: ‘ and he will be occupied m such a degree as not to perceive anything that 
gives pain, like heat or cold . . .'). The examples of the pairs of opposites, or rather complements, 
found in al-Birüni are also listed in Bhoja ad loc.: tasminn dsana-jaye sati dvandvark Sitogna- 
ksut-treuadibhir yogt nibhihanyata ity arthah ‘When mastery over Posture has been achieved, 
the yogin is not affected by pairs such as cold and heat, hunger and thirst’. These examples, 
as well as others, are not infrequently mentioned elsewhere in commentatorial explanations of 
dvandva (cf. e.g. Medhatithi’s, Kullüka's, and Govindaräja’s com. on Manusmrtii 1.16; Vijñäna- 
bhiksu on Vy. under stitra 2.32). As is evident from the examples, the oft-quoted traditional 
definition of dvandva requirmg that it be constituted by two mutually exclusive terms is too 
restrictive. Cf. Vijiànabhikgu loc. o1t. : yadyapi éitosnüdivat paraspara-viruddhatvam bubhuksa- 
pipüsagor nàsti tathäpr mithunavad eva püribhäsika-dvandvatä ‘ Although (the defining condition 
of dvandva i.e.) mutual exolusiveness (of the terms) is not satisfied m (the example) ‘‘ hunger and 
thirst ", the latter is technically a dvandva, just like the case of '' a couple (of male and female) ” '. 
The concept of dvandva and its illustration here appear to convey completeness, totality of 
external factors impinging on one's senses. However, the full significance of the formation of 
pairs (dvandva) in yoga, where it implies extraordinary forcefulness and efficacy, is in all 
probability not disconnected from the Vedic maxim that a pair means strength and a productive 
copulation (dvandvam vai viryam . . . duandvuam vai mithunam prajananam—quoted and discussed 
by J. Gonda, Visnuism and Sivaism: a comparison, London, 1970, 56, 168, n. 304. For further 
discussion of the tendency to divide various categories of phenomena into two groups and dis- 
tinguish between them two complementary classes, see J. Gonda, The dual deities in the religion 
of the Veda, Amsterdam, 1974, p. 22 et seq.). For the use of anabhighata in the sütre of. sūtra 3.45. 
Also of. Manusmyti 12.77: ... &tidtäpabhighätän ... “harassment (lit. ' attacks, strikings ") 
by cold and heat ...' and SK 1: duhkha-trayäbhighätät ‘ since one is harassed (lit. *' struck ”) 
by the threefold misery ...'. For the use of the term dvandva in the sütra cf. Mattryupanisad 
3.1: ... dvandvair abhabhüyamünah . . . ‘ overcome by the pairs of opposites’; 6.29: santosam 
dvandva-titiksim Santatvam yogabhyasäd aväpnotr ‘ By the practice of yoga one attains content- 
ment, endurance of the pairs (of opposites) and tranquillity '. Also cf. Bhagavadgità 2.45; 4.22; 
6.8; 7.27-8; 12.18. The significance of the ‘ perfection’ under discussion is brought out by 
Gautama's Nyüyasütra 4.2.40 (ed. W. Ruben, Leipzig, 1928, 125): ksud-ddibhih pravartanäc ca 
* And (samadhi * concentration ’ is not possible) because (cognitions, or ideas) are generated by 
hunger, etc. (schol.: and thirst, heat and cold and disease—-even against one's wish; of. Vatsya- 
yana's Bhäsya ad loc.)”. Cf. Kanada’s Vaisesikasitira 5.2.16. 

15? This represents the fourth yogánga. See sütra 2.29. 

168 This corresponds to sūtra 2.49: tasmin sati évasa-praávasayor gati-vicchedah pränäyämal 
* When this (i.e. Posture) has been accomplished, regulation of breath (consisting in) cutting off 


the flow of inhaling and exhaling (is to be practised)’. Cf. Bhagavadgita 4.29: pranüpüna-gati ~~ 


ruddhvü ... ‘... checking the flow of exhaling and inhaling ...'. The simile of the person 
sojourning in the depth of water occurred in all probability in the commentary used by al-Birüni. 
Cf. India, Hyd., 55: qué walls usd cll, fe gett al de Ag dl SE OSes 5y 
LU IS og Al de Gall Las JU. de Lai Jed selhal y od! deci o3 pal 
(Sachan (tr.), 1, 73: ‘... to stop all motions, and even the breathing. It is evident that a greedy 
man strains to effect his object, the man who strains becomes tired and the tired man pants; 
so the panting is the result of greedmess. If this greediness is removed, the breathing becomes 
like the breathing of a being living at the bottom of the sea, that does not want breath ...’). 
For the regulation of breath as presented in the sūtra of. Svetáévataropanisad 2.9. 

159 This corresponds to sütra 2.62: tatak ksiyate prakäéävaranam ‘ Consequently the covering 
which obstruots the light dwindles away '. Cf. the expression prakasdvarana-ksayah in sūtra 3.44. 
(Also cf. sütra 4.30.) For the use of the term prakdfa ‘ illummation, light" as an attribute of 
saitva, and that of ävarana ‘enveloping, covering, obstructing’ as an attribute of tamas, 
of. SK 12-13. Also cf. Gaudapäda’s commentary on the latter. (See op. cit., 13, for the illustration 
of tamas by dark clouds covering the sky.) Also cf. Vidhushekhara, op. cit., 210, and Umäsvätrs 
Tattvarthadhigamasiira 9.13. 

160 This seems to refleot sūtra 2.53: dhdrandsu ca yogyata manasah * (Also consequently 
there arises) the capability of the mind in (practising) the stages of contemplation °’. Syntactically 
the following translation is also possible: ‘ He is therefore able to do whatever he wishes’. 

161 This represents the fifth yoganga. See sütra 2.29. 

162 For the expression 4J| JESYI e Ld! 26 cf. R, p. 170,12: € the Ll 23 
J] ol LI. See BSOAS, art. cit., p. 314, n. 98 (where the word ‘ cf.’ at the beginning of the 
sentence is missing). 

163 This corresponds to sūtra 2.64: sva-sva-visaya-samprayogäbhäve cittasya svarüpanuküra 
ivendriyänäm pratyaharah * Withdrawal is the imitation, as it were, by the senses of the mind- 
stuff itself, when they are no longer conjoined with their objects’. (Some editions have the 
alternative reading sva-visayüsamprayoge cilia- ... at the beginning of the sūtra, cf. e.g. KSS, 
1930, p. 112.) Cf. Chandogyopanisad 8.15.1: . .. ätmant sarvendriydni sampratisthápya *. . . having 
made all his senses steadfastly fixed in the self’. 
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164 This corresponds to sūtra 2.55: tatah paramá vaéyaiendriyänäm ‘ Consequently there is 
perfect subjugation of the senses °. 


165 R's suggestion 3L5; 1 is not obligatory. 
186 A less likely alternative translation is: ‘towards a certain prazis which...’(...4 Le...) 


187 Gratitude is hereby expressed to the director of the Suleymaniye Library, Istanbul, for 
permitting the examination of the unique MS of Ritter’s text. The preparation of the present 
study has been facilitated by the assistance extended by the Central Researoh Fund, University 
of London, to T. Gelblum. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND PRACTICE IN 
VAIKHANASA VISNUISM! 


By J. Gonpa 


I 


The question as to how many individuals in one of the religious communities 
of ancient and modern India at a given historical moment understood all the 
meanings and implications of their traditional ritual symbolism may to a 
considerable extent be irrelevant,? but the relation between religious practice 
and the philosophical or theological doctrines underlying it is of outstanding 
interest. Whereas we are, as far as this relation between thought and practice 
in Vedic religion is concerned, placed in favourable circumstances because the 
Brahmanas explaining the thought solve many problems arising from a study 
of the sütras describing the ritual acts, ritual texts compiled in the Hindu 


period, and even those which originated in the centuries of transition, often 


force us to apply modified methods of investigating these connexions. À special 
importance attaches to those documents, which, from one point of view that 
.is often shared by the indigenous tradition, may be regarded as late repre- 
sentatives of Vedism, and from another as early products of Hinduism 
characterized by the prominence of other gods and the appearance of other 
cults.” Among these texts those issuing from the religious community of the 
Vaikhanasas, which, as a small but important group, continues to exist in the 
South of India,‘ are of special interest because they embody the tradition of a 
society of Indian devotees which at first constituted a Vedic school belonging 
to the Taittiriya branch of the Black Yajurveda, and in the transitional period 
and the centuries after came to transform itself into a community of devout 
worshippers of Visnu. 

Although, like the other Visnuites and the Sivaites, they completely conform 
to the ritual practices of Hinduism such as pijà, image and temple worship, 
various festivals, ete., they claim to have clung to Vedic orthodoxy 5 because 


1 Abbreviations used: AiB—Aitareyabrahmana; AnandaS—Anandasamhita; Ap— 
Apastamba ; Ap DhiS—Apastambadharmasitra; ApGS—Apastambagrhyasitra ; ApSS—Apastam- 
baérautasütra; AévGS—AÀAávalayanagrhyasüira ; AtriS—Atrisamhita; B—Baudháyana; BAU— 
Brhadéranyaka Upanisad ; BGS—Baudhäyanagrhyasütra; Bh@—Bhagavadgita ; BPS—Baudhi- 
yanapitrmedhasütra; ChU-—Chandogya  Upanisad; G—Gobhila; GB—Gopathabrahmana ; 
HGS-—Hirangakesigrhgasütra; | Hir.—Hiranyakesin; K—-Katiya; | KááyS——Küsyapasamhità ; 
KausU—Kausttaki Upanisad; KB--Kaustlakibrähmana; Kh—Khadira; | KS—Küfhaka- 
samhità;  MahäNU—Mahänäräyana Upanisad; | MánAnugS—Münava Anugrähikasütra ; 
MandU—Mandikya Upanisad; MatsyaP—Matsyapurina; MS—Maitrayaniyasamhité ; 
MSS—-Manavaérautasiitra; P—Paraskara; ParäéaraS—Paräéarasamhitaä ; PB—Pavticavim- 
éabrahmana; RV—Rgveda; RVKh.—Rgvedakhila; Sankh—Sankhiyana; SB—Satapatha- 
brähmana; SGS—Sankhüyanagrhyasütra; Sv0—Sveidévatara Upanisad; TA—Taiitiriya 
Aranyaka; TB—Taittiriyabrahmana; TS—Taittiriyasamhité; VaikhS—Vaikhanasasamhita ; 
VaikhSmS—Vaikhünasasmürtasütra; VàsDhS—Vüsisthadharmasutra; VisnuP—Visnupurüna ; 
VisnuS—Visnusmpyi; VS-—-Vüjasaneyisamhita ; Yäjñ.—Yäjñavalkyasmrti. 

8 I refer to M. Eliade, The quest, Chicago, 1969, 21. s 

3 I may, for reasons of space, refer to my book Die Religionen Indiens, x, Stuttgart, 1960, 
214 ff., esp. 217. 

* For details see W. Caland, Over het Vaikhünasasütra, Amsterdam Acad., 1926; idem, 
On the sacred books of the Vaikhänasas, ibid., 1928; idem, Vaikhänasasmärtasütram, Calcutta, 
1929, introduction: T. Goudriaan, Kaéyapa's book of wisdom, Utrecht, 1965, introduction, 
7 ff.; J. Gonda, Medieval religious literature in Sanskrit, Wiesbaden, 1977, ch. ix. 

5 The twice-born man who does not study the Veda is to be excluded from all religious acts 
(VatkhSmS 6, 11). 
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they have maintained Vedic traditions,9 or, as one of their authorities has it, 
because their cult is mixed up with the four Vedas (AtriS 78, 3). And, in fact, 
this is the main point on which they stand out against other Visnuite groups, 
especially the Päñcarätrins, whom they regard as Tantric and secondary. 
Their own chief Visnuite service, also called the Sri doctrine, should-be performed 
in villages, etc., the secondary in the forest and in times of distress; one should 
avoid any confusion of these cults (KasyS 105; AtriS 65, 114 ff. ; 78, 1; 5; 
8 f; 64f). The performance of ritual functions belonging to the teacher, 
the temple priest, or the officiant by persons not versed in the Veda is 
fruitless (ibid. 78, 31 f.; cf. 64 f.). The aversion to this ritual confusion which 
must have been a point of doctrine emerges from passing observations such as 
AtriS 78, 62f.: Those wicked persons who, through folly or ignorance, wish 
to engage followers of a different doctrine as officiants on a place for Vaikhanasa 
worship go to Hell. Those Brahmans who have undergone the ceremonies 
(samskäras) of impregnation, ete. according to the Vaikhanasa doctrine are 
Visnuites belonging to Soma (of the Soma variety); those who follow the 
Pañcarätra methods and who have undergone the samskäras according to the 
handbooks of Baudhäyana, etc. belong to Agni (AériS 65, 122 ff.). 

This evolution is reflected in and attested to by a body of literature, the 
oldest components of which, the sūtra texts, may date back to about a.D. 350. 
The sütra work containing 32 chapters mainly comprises (in this unusual order !) 
a smarta (grhya and dharma) part, which forms a whole, and a srauta part, 
which must, in fact, have been compiled probably by another author and at a 
later date than the preceding chapters. The Srautasütra is on the whole much 
more dependent on older texts, especially on the Srautasütras of Apastamba and 
Hiranyakeéin which are for the greater part identical. Whereas, moreover, the 
Srautasütra as a rule presupposes the Samhita and Brähmana of the Taittiriyas,’ 
the Smártasütra does not only pratikena ? refer to mantras which are included 
in these Taittirtya texts, but in a considerable number of cases also to mantras 
which do not occur there. This anomaly became understandable when the 
Vaikhänasiyasamhitä or Mantrapraína came to light. This collection of 
mantras, without which the sütra cannot be completely understood, and . 
which for the greater part agrees with the texts of the Taittiriyas, consists of 
four chapters containing the mantras which— relating to the worshipper's 
bodily welfare —are pratikena quoted in the Grhyasütra, and four chapters 
‘relating to God’, i.e. to Visnu's pid: its Arcanakhanda is attributed to the 
rgi Kasyapa. Kafyapa's work—or rather a work comprising the ritual doctrines 
of a definite Vaikhünasa ‘school’ or tradition—is indeed a handbook of 
religious practice 1° which is in any case about five centuries younger than the 
sūtra texts. Similar works are attributed to Atri, Bhrgu, and Marici, 1.e. com- 
pilers who occasionally refer to each other (e.g. AtriS 78, 60 f.). 

In contradistinction to the tradition handed down by Mahädeva in the 


$ See e.g. K. R. Venkataraman, in H. Bhattacharyya (ed.), The cultural heritage of India, tv, 
second ed., Calcutta, 1956, 160 ff. 

? See also Raghu Vira, ‘Mantra index’, in W. Caland (ed.) Vaikhánasa-érautasutram 
(Bibliotheca Indica, Work No. 265, Issue No. 1547), Calcutta, 1941. 

8 In the literature it is usual to quote mantras occurring in the Samhit& or Brahmana to 
which a text attaches itself by their opening words (pratika only). 

? Edition: Vaikhdnasagranthamala, 7 and 14, Madras, 1920. 

10 The Jidnakanda, a name used also for the whole Käéyapasamhitä (two other parts of which 
have not been found) was edited by R. Pärthasärathi Bhattacharya, Tirupati, 1948, and 
translated by Goudriaan, op. cit. 

11 For particulars, editions etc., see Goudriaan, op. cit., introduction. The Atrisamhitā is 
being translated by C. van der Burg (Utrecht). 
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introduction to his commentary on Hiranyakefin’s Srautasütra and in the main 
confirmed by modern research, according to which the Vaikhünasasütras axe, 
chronologically, the last of the six ritual sütras belonging to the Taittiriya - 
branch, the Vaikhänasas themselves hold other, and untenable, views of the 
age of their texts and the origin of their community. Its mythical or legendary 
founder, Vikhanas, is highly extolled. Being created by Visnu himself, when 
even Brahma was unable to give the world a sage of high standing,” he is 
almost regarded as the god’s equal? As an emanation from Visnu and the 
efficient cause of the universe he has proclaimed the sūtra texts, which, being 
the first of all sütras, follow the sacred revelation ($ruti). In deviation from the 
puranic tradition 15 according to which the Veda was divided by Krsna 
Dvaipayana (Vyàsa) into four, the Vaikhànasas believe that the whole of it 
was before that division taught by Visnu himself to Vikhanas. The unmistakable 
points of agreement with other texts, especially with the Manava Dharmasastra, 
are explained as borrowings on the part of the latter. It is emphasized that the 
sole cause of the universe, viz. Nàràyana, who is identical with the transcendent 
Brahman, the absolute One and the Highest Soul (4triS 1, 6), and who, in the ~ 
beginning, revealed the true nature of both Visnuite cults, the Vaikhanasa and 
the Paficaratra, to Vikhanas (ibid. 78, 2),16 is the highest authority and 
those who follow the rules of conduct laid down in the Vaikhänasasütra are 
dearest to the Lord. 

According to the same tradition the above rgis, Kasyapa, etc., were pupils of 
Vikhanas, who had, at Visnu's command, called them into existence in order 
to assist him. The doctrines ascribed to them constitute a consistent system of 
Visnuite belief and practice founded on the ultimate authority of the Vedic 
revelation. ‘When Kasyapa was sitting in his hermitage, the seer who knew 
the complete Veda (by heart), ... the sages asked him which deity man has to — 
worship in order to reach the highest abode (paramam padam: RV 1, 22, 20). 
He answered: “ Man has to worship Visnu, the Lord of gods, according to a 
method which is in harmony with the Scriptures, with formulas of the Veda, - 
in order to reach that highest abode of Visnu”’’ (KāsyS 1). In accordance 
with this dogma the Vaikhanasas are fully convinced that their temple worship 
is nothing but a continuation of the Vedic fire sacrifice. They justify their 
ritual by the doctrine that ‘the regular worship of Visnu, performed according 
to the right method in a temple, grants the results of the sacrifice into the fire, 
even for people who do not maintain their fires, in the same way as that 
sacrifice ' (ibid.). Hence also statements such as AtriS 65, 29: ‘ If the flowers 
regularly offered, out of devotion to Visnu, are of superior fragrance, the reward 
surpasses that of the ASvamedha’. That is not to say that they reject the fire 
ritual; on the contrary, ritual is twofold, viz. the offering of oblations into the 
sacral fire without the visible god, i.e. without images, and worship with images 
of God (samürta : AtriS 1, 28f.), ‘The theologians say: ‘‘ He, whose temple 
worship of Visnu remains always in existence as his fire-sacrifice (agnihotram) 
will go to Visnu's highest place ” ’ (visnoh paramam padam, KagyS 90). Hence 
the incorporation, in the Grhyasiitra, of a fire cult (1, 8 ff.) as well as the worship 
of Visnu-in-an-image in a temple or private house (AériS 4, 10 ff.), the latter 
being obligatory at the close of the regular domestic rite in the fire (4, 10). 
Deliberate attempts were even made to show that worship of the visible god 


12 Marici, Anandasamhitä, 15. 18 Caland, Sacred books, 6. 

14 Caland, Sacred books, 1. 16 of, e.g. VisnuP 3, 4, 1 ff. 

16 According to Marici, Vimänärcanakalpa, ch. 97, Vikhanas received this knowledge from 
Visnu (similarly, AtriS 31, 58); according to ch. 96, however, from Brahmä. 
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had not only begun in the Vedic period, but was a transformation of the ancient 
shapeless (amürta) worship. The ‘ five deities representing the Highest Being ’, 
its five aspects, viz. Visnu (i.e. God as the all-pervading One), Purusa (God as 
the principle of life), Satya (God as static, unlimited and beginningless existence), 
Acyuta (the changeless one), and Aniruddha (God as the One who cannot be 
restricted, limited, or reduced), are regarded as the four Vedas incarnating the 
first God Visnu, and therefore as representing the five sacral Agnis, viz. 
Garhapatya, Ahavaniya, Daksinagni, <Anvähärya,> and Sabhya, so that the 
pañcamürth adoration gradually developed from the Vedic Agni worship.!? 

So the conception of Visnu's fivefold manifestation is a direct continuation 
of the Vedic idea of the fivefold sacrificial fire. Nay, both forms of worship and 
the ideas underlying them were even amalgamated. In performing the dghara 
(libations of melted butter preceding each sacrifice) one executes the relevant 
acts for each of the five fires while invoking not only the deities of the respective 
fires but also God's five manifestations. The fivefoldness of this act is (KasyS 63) 
explicitly based on TB 1, 2, 1, 27 : ‘ The Viraj, when emanated from Prajapati, 
surpassed the fires fivefold ' and the description furnished by the Vaikhänasa- 
sūtra (1, 19; 15) is taken as a starting-point of the argument (cf. also AtriS 
6, 16), although neither the fivefold fire nor the correlation with the manifesta- 
tions is mentioned there. The doctrinal and ritual significance of these facts 
was very well understood by the Vaikhànasa authors themselves: ' Just as the 
Agnihotra oblation into the fire, which is unique, is performed fivefold with 
respect to the pits, directions of the universe, names, and formulae . . ., so this 
fivefold worship of the Lord of the gods, who is also unique, with respect to the 
directions of the universe, inner (temple) halls, manifestations, names, and 
formulae, and different modes of action, will lead to appeasement ’ (KäsysS 77). 
The method for the worship of the fivefold manifestation of the Lord 1s in the 
same chapter explicitly said to be a fivefold representation of the sole Primeval 
Manifestation. This belief is reflected in the ritual details such as the con- 
struction of sanctuaries, the position of the images, etc. 

Adherence to the Veda and a true realization of continuity are also apparent 
from AiriS 1, 38f.: ‘Four precepts based on the four Vedas have been pro- 
claimed by four sages by formulae sprung from the four Vedas. Conferring 
success 1n the four periods of life for the prosperity of the four classes they are 
an expedient for obtaining dharma, artha, käma, and moksa. The chasm between 
the fourfoldness of the Veda and the fivefold Vaikhänasa ritualis easily bridged 
over by the well-known archaic division of the fourfold (universe), which is 
represented as fivefold, because the whole is added to its components '.18 See 
for instance AtriS 36, 7, distinguishing between four manifestations of the 
Highest for the sake of the prosperity of the classes of society and the Primeval 
Manifestation. At 37, 4 ff. the four manifestations are said to emanate from 
Visnu (from whom they really are inseparable) just like the four Vedas. Being 
correlated with the four eras of the world and the four classes of society they 
should be ‘ placed ’ on the four sides of the ground-plan of a temple, the centre 
being reserved for the inner hall of Visnu himself. 

The above ritual theory was corroborated by the ancient belief in the 


17 (Raghunathachakravarti Bhattacharya and) Ramakrishna Kavi, introduction to the 
edition of Atri’s Samirtarcanadhikarana, Tirupati, 1943, pp. viif. See also AtriS 30, 36 ff., 
where a series of formulae is quoted which are to accompany the oblations into the five fires 
and in which the purusa Acyuta is associated with the Garhapatya fire, the purusa Satya 
(Satyamürti) with the Anvähärya, the Purusa with the Ahavantya, Aniruddha with the Avasathya, 
Visnu (purusam visnudevam) with the Sabhya fire. 

18 See e.g. J. Gonda, Visnuism and Sivaism, London, 1970, 46. 
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identity of Visnu and the sacrifice. Visnu indeed is all sacrifices, consists of, 
and in, them: Atr?S 1, 10, sarvayajñamayo visnuh. In expatiating upon the 
necessity of worship and the various methods of adoring God and gaining access 
to His presence—sacrifices, fasting, ceremonies, liberality, asceticism—AtriS 
(1, 25) quotes a statement from the Sruti: dharmatvam eva gyajfiasya visnuh 
‘ Visnu is the inherent nature of sacrificial worship °, observing that the sacrifice 
is only complete by ‘ remembering ’ Him, but defective if this ‘remembrance ? 
is neglected. When this God is worshipped all gods are included in His worship 
(1, 27): ef. BAG 7, 21; 9, 28 f. Remembering Visnu and executing his cult 
leads to final liberation (1, 26). Hence also passages such as AtriS 24, 8 ff. 
advising the making of a golden cult image of God, the value of which is 
infinitely more than that of a silver one because gold is imperishable—it repre- 
sents immortality ??—and Visnu and gold are identical. 

It is, however, image worship which is in full detail described in the ritual 
handbooks of the community. The devout worshipper will enjoy every success 
in earthly life and reach heaven and communion with Visnu, the source of all 
life, after death. Although therefore stress is one-sidedly laid on the practical 
side of religion, far from rare are passages in which, by way of justification, 
motivation, expatiation, or otherwise, references are made to the doctrinal 
background of the ritual prescriptions. In other cases it is the mantras which 
are helpful not only in determining the sense of the ritual acts they accompany 
and their position and significance in a definite ritual, but also in detecting the 
doctrinal foundation which they imply. In the present contribution it will be 
my endeavour to investigate these relations between the religious practices of 
the Vaikhanasas and their underlying ideas, making attempts to discover the 
methods adopted by their authorities in justifying their Visnuite cult and in 
basing their practices on those traditions which in their opinion were of 
unquestionable orthodoxy and infallibility. For reasons of space I shall have 
to limit myself mainly to the Smartasütra, taking advantage of starting at the 
beginning. I shall moreover have to give up any attempt at aiming at a survey 
of all relative facts; the material discussed may be regarded as illustrative 
rather than complete, the inquiry instituted as tentative rather than final and 
exhaustive. 


II 


To avoid any misunderstanding, a few words must be said here on a point 
which is not without interest and would be worth examining in detail, viz. the 
occurrence of non-Visnuite mantras which are not found in Vedic texts. Thus 
in VatkhSmS 4, 4 (Astaka), Agni, Indra, and Varuna are invoked in a long 
and very corrupt formula which occurs also in KäsyS 69; there is a mantra 
stating that the earth is the best means of purification (2, 1, where it suits its 
purpose better than KdsyS 70) Other formulae do occur in other texts, but 
only once or twice, e.g. in the collection of formulae of the Apastambins, 
e.g. 2, 14: ‘The scent that dwells with the Apsarases ', accompanying the use 
of sandal powder (but in KasyS 45 used while depositing a pearl for these 
goddesses). Yajurvedic formulae (TS 1, 2, 13, 2; VS 5, 17) originally prescribed 
in the árauta ritual in connexion with the sacrificial carts (SB 3, 5, 3, 17) found 
their way into the Vaikhanasa grhya rites (VaikhSmS 1, 21). The occurrence 
of these and similar formulae shows that this sütra has, not unlike other Vedic 


19 See J. Gonda, Aspects of early Visnuism, Utrecht, 1954 (reprinted Delhi, 1969), 77 ff. 
20 See e.g. SB 5, 2, 1, 20; 5, 3, 5, 15; 5, 4, 1, 14, etc. 
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texts of this category and to a certain extent in touch with some of them, been 
through a process of development and that the influences to which it was 
subjected and the elements it adopted were not exclusively Visnuite. 

The same conclusion may be drawn from the incorporation of rituals which 
are devoid of any specifically Visnuite feature. À case in point is the tarpana, 
ie. the daily presentation of libations of water to gods, sages, and Fathers, 
which constitutes a subsidiary constituent part of the bathing rites (VaikhSmS 
1,4). Mention of this is made e.g. in Baudhayana’s description of the Pitrmedha 
(2, 3 £.).4 According to smrti texts one has, while plunging one's whole body 
in water, to perform this rite: see Manu 2, 176, who combines it with worship 
of the gods and placing fuel on the sacred fire; VisnuS 64, 24 ff; PardsaraS 
12, 12f. About particulars there was much difference of opinion. The 
Vaikhanasa compiler—in this in agreement with other sütrakäras such as 
Agvalayana (GS 3, 4, 1 ff.) and Sankhayana (GS 4, 9, 3; 10, 3 ff.)—gives a 
much more detailed account and also fuller particulars about the many formulae 
to be used. The person performing the rite should make obeisance to the water 
with a long mantra which, as far as I am able to see, does not occur elsewhere. 
It is untranslatable but this much is clear that those who live in Kuruksetra 
address the water as belonging to their region, auspicious, and fragrant. This 
is interesting because Kuruksetra is a region of the North, whereas the 
Vaikhanasas lived in the South. A considerable number of libations are offered 
to the great gods, the eight deities presiding over the quarters of the universe, 
the planets, Vedas, metres, seers, Fathers, etc., who are, all of them, addressed 
by name. It may be assumed that at least the compiler of this section was 
convinced of the correctness of these lists of divme powers, that is to say that 
it was his belief that their favour was of special importance. Lastly, the one 
who performs the rite pours out some water with the formula ‘ Let all those 
who want water accept it’, which is not found in any Vedic texts, sips some 
water, and starts the brahmayajfia (the daily recitation of a part of the Veda), 
with which the tarpana combines also in view of other authorities. As 
worshippers had to perform the tarpana in accordance with the traditions of 
their particular Vedic schools *—the powers to be satisfied being to a certain 
extent different in each sütra—the conclusion must be that the Vaikhanasas 
had in the course of time elaborated a long procedure of their own, which, while 
concerning many members of the pantheon, cannot be characterized as typically 
Visnuite, unless the place of honour conceded to Narayana among the gods 
may be regarded as such. It is in this connexion worth recalling that the 
Sri-Vaisnavas, whose authorities do not insist on the names of the gods, ete., 
being mentioned individually—they limit themselves to a comprehensive 
formula ?—perform the rite in the consciousness of their being integral parts 
(amáa) of Visnu's nature. The Saivas, while retaining Vedic elements, intro- 
duced, in the course of time, additional ritual acts and formulae which are 
Tantric in character, to begin with Siva and his ‘ members’. 

In contradistinction to the other Vedic schools, according to which the 
burning in effigy of a dead body is performed only in case the body has not 
been found, the Vaikhanasiyas—prompted by scrupulousness ?—consider this 


21 See Srautakoëa, 1, 2, Poona, 1962, p. 1048. 
?? For these particulars see P. V. Kane, History of Dharma$ästra, 11, Poona, 1941, 608 f. ; 
700 ff. 
28 Kane, op. cit., 1t, p. 668, n. 1590. 
24 Kane, op. cit., 1r, 668. 
25 See Gonda, Visnuism and Sivaism, p. 178, n. 105. 
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act meritorious also in normal circumstances and have it performed a month 
or a year after a person's death. The relevant directions are introduced by the 
observation that ‘ otherwise [than by this burning in effigy] of him who has 
paid his debts [to gods and Fathers], these two categories of beings do not 
enjoy the merits of the sacrifices and the gifts (istäpürtam) of the deceased 
person’. That is why, the author adds, this (at first sight superfluous) rite is 
ordained for the welfare (‘as an auspicious event’: mañgalyäya) of his family 
(VaikhSmsS 5, 12). 

À brief remark may also be made on the section dealing with the agnyäyatana, 
the place for the sacred fire and the requisites for the fire ritual (VarkhSmsS 1, 8). 
Whereas the relative information of other Grhyasütras is either comparatively 
concise (Asv. 1, 9; Ap. 5, 18 f£.) or mainly limited to particulars concerning 
the service or the places from where to fetch the fire, Hiranyakesin—between 
whose school and the Vaikhänasas relations must have been somewhat closer °° 
—inserts some information about the place of the fire: it must be in an 
enclosed space, be sprinkled, strewn with sand, etc. (1, 7, 26, 6). With these 
prescriptions the beginning of the Vaikhanasa text (1, 8) shows some resemblance 
(clean spot, sand), but in the description of the so-called agnisala ‘ the abode 
of the fire’ at the end of the khanda, the text is in substantial agreement with 
the prescriptions for the kunda of the Hindu cult, and the technicalities about 
strainer, vessels, etc. intervening between these two sections did not attract 
the attention of other siitrakaras. Curiously enough, no mention is made of 
Visnu, although SGS 1, 1, 11 knew of a rite in connexion with the domestic 
fire requiring a stanza sacred to this god. 

Among the rare theoretical digressions in the VaskhSmS some are not 
known from other sources." An interesting passage is the last part of 1, 14, 
which after the instructions relating to the fuel sticks to be thrown into the 
fire expatiates upon the way followed by the oblations before they reach their 
destination. The expatiation obviously is to explain what happens with the 
sacrificial material and to give an insight into the relation between the acts 
described in the first part of the khanda—the sprinkling and worshipping of the 
fuel sticks, a purification with water, and the throwing of the fuel sticks into 
the fire—and the gratification of the god for whom the sacrifice is intended. 
Revealing the theory underlying an important ritual act, it therefore informs 
us about the belief in the mechanism and efficacy of this act. It states that one 
should meditate on the deity for whom the sacrificial substance is poured out 
to be offered. Four rays of this one (i.e. Agni), viz. the benevolent one (suswmna), 
the luminous one, the animated one, and the impregnating one, take the 
oblation and deposit it in the ‘ dappled one’ (pránau), which—in view of what 
is to follow—here may denote the sun (cf. SB 9, 2, 3, 14), although ‘the 
benevolent or kind one’ (susumna) is elsewhere a name of one of the rays of 
that luminary. This (prénz), by his rays called the one that conveys pure 
nectar, the accumulating one (?), the heavenly one, and the one that purifies 
the worlds, causes the moon to increase. Yonder king Soma (the moon) in its 
turn gratifies that deity for which the oblation is intended with nectar by means 
of his four rays, called the one that goes to the root, the one that goes to the 
vapä (omentum ?, marrow ?), the nectar-ejecting one, and the god-beloved one. 
Some elements of this theory are not new: Agni’s paths are believed to lead 


26 See Caland, Over het Vaikhünasasütra, 5. 
27 I refer to Caland, Over het Vaikhanasasitra, 10 f., and Sacred books, introduction, p. xx, 
where more instances are mentioned. 
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to the gods (cf. VS 15, 53); for instance, the sun is said (SB 14, 1, 4, 8) to be 
the divine sustainer of the gods, and elsewhere stated to know, or rule over the 
_ paths of the sacrifice (VS 5, 33; PB 1, 4, 1) and the essence of the oblations 
goes up to the moon (SB 9, 1, 2, 39), which is elsewhere said to be the door of 
the heavenly world (KausU 1, 2); one might also remember the belief that 
Agni’s rays are like those of the sun (SB 8, 6, 1, 16); the journey to the moon 
of the soul after death in ChU 5, 10, 3 and the puranic idea that one of the 
seven principal rays of the sun feeds the moon, the amrta of which is drunk 
by the gods. It may, however, be recalled that according to the usual view 
Agni is the one who conveys the sacrifices to the gods,” the texts being silent 
about intermediaries such as the sun and the moon. 

As compared with the descriptions of the regular sacrifices found in the 
other Grhyasütras, which, generally speaking, are of different length and content, 
the Vaekhanasasütra devotes no less than six khandas (1, 16-21) to the normal 
paradigm of a regular sacrificial act. Although, in this elaborate treatise, a 
considerable number of sacrifices are mentioned and many gods (Dhätar, 
Varuna, Prajàpati, Indra, etc., etc.) are referred to, Visnu himself does not 
appear before the last chapter.” 

The Vaikhanasa marriage ceremonies include hardly anything that might 
be regarded as typically Visnuite. The formula ‘ Visnu must go after you’ 
subjoined to the seven formulae (VatkhSmS 3, 4) which are to accompany the 
rite of the seven steps is traditional, and in the same or a varied form is also 
found in other Grhyasütras. Mention, it is true, may be made of the formulae 
Srir wa subhagä bhava and purusottama wa durjayo bhava which are among the 
twice four eulogia to be pronounced during the seizing of the hand, but as they 
occur beside the names of Arundhati, ete. and Manu, etc., they do not point 
to exclusive Visnuite allegiance. Similar remarks may be made in connexion 
with other rites: the nändimukha$raddha (2, 1 £.), the upanayana (2, 3 ff.) and 
samavartana (2, 13 ff.), the pindapitryajña (4, 5 £.), the funeral rites (5, 8 ff.), 
which remained unaffected by Visnuite influences. 

There is nothing typically Visnuite in many descriptions of various 
technicalities, particular procedures connected with the construction of images 
or sanctuaries, the customs observed in handling building materials, etc., 
whatever their value may be as a source of information on popular belief. 
Stones, the best material for construction, are—to mention a single instance— 
considered to be animated, and the so-called embryos, which may be recognized 
in them during cutting and breaking, are a likely cause of evil: if one sees a 
snake, one will die. That is why various precautions have to be taken in 
connexion with them (KasyS 28; AiriS 12f.; Maria, Vimänärcanakalpa 15). 
Kä$yapa probably did not see his way to giving this piece of popular belief a 
tinge of Visnuism, but Atri inserts it as a sort of introduction to a long 
description of the use of stones for ritual purposes. 

Nor did the great divergence in the descriptions of some other rites contained 
in this work, for instance in the ceremonies to be performed on the occasion of 
confinement and birth (VaikhSmS 3, 14f., sosyanttkarma and jatakarma),?? 
involve the introduction of a typically Visnuite element. 


28 Í refer to my paper on ‘ Adhvará and adhvaryá', Vishv. Ind. Journal, n, 2, 1965, 103 £., 


esp. 173. 

29 T shall have to deal with this point in another publication. 

80 These rites did not of course discourage those compilers who focused their attention on 
temple ritual. 
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Another example: whereas the Vaikhanasas jom, with respect to some 
details of the ceremony by which the annual course of study is opened 
(VaikhSmS 2, 12), other texts of the Black Yajurveda,* their lengthy descrip- 
tion does not as a whole recur elsewhere. This is not surprising because in the 
other Grhyasütras there is also much divergence with respect to the mantras 
and other particulars, and in the course of time many additions were made to 
the simple upäkarma rite of the older texts. Among the deities to be invoked 
are not only the four Vedas, the rsis, Sraddhà, Medhà, Memory, etec., but also 
Study and Suspense of Study, the months and half-months, and other powers 
which were no doubt believed to exert, during the period of study, an influence 
for good or ill such as the lawgivers Sankha and Likhita and Vainateya, 
i.e. Visnu’s bird Garuda. Strikingly enough Visnu himself is here absent again. 

The sacrifice on the day of full moon in the month Aévayuja (VatkhSmS 
4, 9) 32 is even a decidedly Sivaite rite requiring the invocation of Bhava and 
other manifestations of Rudra, attesting to the syncretistie character of the 
Vaikhanasa cult and its aptness to incorporate vital elements of popular 
belief. 


IL 


In studying the great religions of Hinduism we should not forget that the 
masses, always primarily interested in the regulation of matters of immediate 
personal importance, were often unable to follow the educated in their 
philosophical and theological views of the great gods. Although Visnu was 
in the eyes of those who composed the Vaikhánasasütra the High God, he was 
in popular belief less prominent and often considered one of a group of gods of 
a more or less parochial character. In cosmological and astronomical systems 
he was, to mention only this, put on a par with other gods (Agni, Varuna, 
Rudra, and five other ‘ presidents’ of the nine planets) whose special business 
was to regulate matters of immediate popular interest.9? This popular belief 
did not fail to gain access to the sura. Thus the section on appeasing the 
planets (grahasäntr, 4, 13f.) begins by observing that worldly existence or 
affairs (career in life} are dependent on the planets and that a man should 
therefore duly worship these powers when any adversity befalls him. At the 
end of the section a prospect of the greatest evil (disease, etc.) is held out to 
him who does not undertake this rite. * One should undertake no religious act 
before one has performed the appeasement of the planets’. The rite itself, 
which is elaborately described, consists of worship of and sacrifices to the 
planets and, separately, to the gods presiding over them, among them Visnu, 
who is in the well-known systematic way co-ordinated with the planet Mercury 
(similarly MatsyaP 93, 3), the dark blue colour, and the north-east, whereas his 
colleagues occupy other positions in this system of correlations. Although the 
description runs, in general, parallel with that contained in the Baudhäyana 
Grhyaparisesasütra 1, 16 and Yajfiavalkya’s Dharma work (1, 295-308), its 
author does not belie his Visnuite allegiance: he has the ceremony brought to 
a conclusion with oblations and formulae addressed to his God. The use of the 
mantra “Here did Visnu stride’ (RV 1, 22, 17) to accompany an oblation to 
Mercury cannot of course be adduced as an argument, because Baudhayana 
prescribes the use of RV 1, 154, 1. 


31 For particulars see Kane, op. cit., rz, 807 f. 
3? Kane, op. cit., 1, 827. 

33 Gonda, Visnuism and Sivaism, 62 f. 

34 of, also Kane, op. cit., rr, 884 f. 
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IV 


Some random observations may, to begin with, be made to illustrate the 

- gradual process of Visnuization, that is to say, of the introduction of Visnuite 

elements—and especially of elements that are typical of the Vaikhanasa 

denomination—into the subject-matter of a traditional smärtasütra, as well as 

the penetration of doctrines regarding this god into Vedic, or at least traditional, 
rituals. 

In what seems to be the earliest description of the brahmayajña, i.e. the 
daily recitation of a part of the Veda, viz. SB 11, b, 6, 3 ff., no mention is made 
of Visnu. According to TA 2, 13, one should conclude this ceremony by 
repeating thrice the formula ‘ Adoration to Brahman (Veda or Prajapati), to 
Agni, to the Earth, to the Herbs, to Speech, to Vacaspati; I offer adoration 
to the firm Visnu ' (namo visnave brhate karomi). The same words recur, in the 
same context, in AsvGS 3, 3, 4 where mahate (‘... the great Vignu ") is read 
instead of brhate. Other authorities prescribe definite hymns and stanzas of the 

— Rgveda for reciting, but the sakhas differ as to particulars. Among the 
obligatory portions mentioned in VaikhSmS 1, 4 is VaikhS 1, 18, containing 
various stanzas of TS and T B, and inter alia the Visnusükta (RV 1, 154).55 

The later ritual handbooks of the community, being more thoroughly 
Visnuized than the sütra, tend to include in the treatment of those subjects 
which they have in common with the latter, not only references to this 
authoritative text or its ' venerated seer °’, and incidentally to one of the other 
promulgators of their lore (cf, e.g., KasyS 063)," but also some typically 
Visnuite features. Thus we find, in avowed agreement with Atris work 
(30, 46 fL), at the end of Kä$yapa’s chapter (63) * on the aghära—the pre- 
liminary to sacrifices which in the Vedic ritual precedes the introductory 
offerings (praydja) and here to be offered into all the fires—an ‘ invocation into 
the lotus-fire '—not mentioned in the older text which gives only an elaborate 

—deseription of the dghdra into one fire—running as follows: ‘ The lotus-fire, 
the deity of the sacrifice into the lotus-fire, om tapah, the purusa Vasudeva, 
Satya, Purusa, Nàráyana ?? [I worship] '. 

Meditating on God as being present in the fires the worshipper should offer 
an oblation to Him. This lotus-fire which is described by Käéyapa (ch. 5-8) 
and is also mentioned by Atri (e.g. 18, 21; 29, 61 ff. ; 30, 46) obviously is a 
non-Vedic addition to the five fires which are regularly maintained in this 
community. It was according to these authorities produced by Brahma out 
of his own heart when he wished to create the universe by means of meditation 
on Narayana. It was in that fire that he produced the Vedas, the seers, the 
Fathers, the living beings, the other sacred fires. After having, in accordance 
with RV 10, 90, created the four varnas, he ordained for them these fires 
according to their stages of life. Thereupon he was engaged in worshipping 
Visnu with formulae from the four. Vedas, with Vedic methods, and in 
sacrificing into the lotus-fire, and giving, at their request, this fire to the seers 
of yore in order to enable them to worship the Everlasting One. Being equal 
to the Highest Self it appeases all evil, influences and fulfils all desires; being 

_ identical with all the Vedas it serves the worship of Visnu and, unobtainable 


35 Kane, op. cit., 1r, 700 f. 

36 The ritual use of which I intend to discuss elsewhere. 

37 of. e.g. AtriS 45, 71 quoting Bhrgu, Kasyapa, and Marici. 
38 I refer also to my remark made on p. 563, Il. 10 ff. 

38 God's * forms’. 

39 See also Goudriaan, op. cit., 30. 
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by the gods, grants final emancipation. The mere thought of it frees from all 
sins. Anyone who performs a circumambulation around it obtains the results 


of the A$vamedha (note this attempt at equalizing their own rite with one of _ 


the most important Vedic sacrifices) and becomes magnified in Visnu's world, 
an ideal which is also within the reach of those who meditate on 1t. This com- 
bination of Vedic and non-Vedic elements is the doctrinal and mythological 
basis of this particular form of worship and motivates the necessity of laying 
out this fire. Various directions are given for the sacrifices into this fire by 
those who long for offspring, a long life, ete. The relative rites are, generally 
speaking, thoroughly Visnuite, although, if one wishes to obtain offspring, other 
gods are also worshipped, for instance Prajäpati. Those who are desirous of 
prosperity sacrifice to Sri (KasyS 7), whose worship is enjoined because one has 
upon scriptural authority to seek prosperity even without acquiescing in the 
result of one’s deeds in former lives, 


The ritual handbooks provide us with many data illustrating the process” 


of gradual ‘ hinduization' of rites and socio-ritual customs which the older 
sources represent as Vedic in character, that is to say, as embedded in the 
Vedic ritual customs. Whereas, for instance, the Vedic ägrayanesti is a first- 
fruit sacrifice to be performed as a $rauta rite,*! and the offerings of rice, ete., 
are made to Soma, Indra-Agni, the Vi$ve Devah, Heaven and Earth,*? the 
Vaikhanasas (see AtrzS 47, 19 ff.) add à number of condiments such as molasses, 
and also garments, flowers, etc., to the usual grain, and offer these oblations 
exclusively to Visnu, who is in the usual Hinduist way bathed, decorated with 
garments, etc. The purpose of the Vedic rite is according to the SB 5, 2, 3, 9 
the ‘health and perfection of the plants; it is a rite of renewal (cf. ApSS 6, 
31, 12) to guarantee the continuity of nature’s fertility,** but the Vaikhanasas 
expect not only the cereals to thrive but also those devotees who offer gold to 
gain dominion and access to Visnu’s abode. Hence also the use of RV 1, 154, 5 
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‘I would attain to that dear protectorate of his, where men who turn to the 


gods [devotedly and by ritual means] rejoice . . .". 

It is no matter of surprise that the later texts are sometimes more explicit 
in particulars concerning the ritual importance of a doctrine or a socio-religious 
principle. The care for ritual purity and all its socio-religious implications is 
apparent from the sections on pure and mixed castes contained in the Sütra 
(10, 11 ff.) and reproduced by Kasyapa, ch. 91. Whereas, however, the former 


authority limits himself to a detailed enumeration of facts (including particulars : 


about the castes’ obligations and occupations) and the warning to beget only 
pure sons, the latter ends his survey by stating that ‘one may converse with 
members of impure castes only if some dry grass is between.’ and prescribing 
for the king ‘ to pay attention to these castes, and to charge them with their 
proper tasks’. These pieces of practical advice make the interest in this 
subject intelligible. 


Popular belief, a passion for systematization, and Visnuite belief coalesced - 


in passages such as KasyS 34: Visnu should never be worshipped without his 
attendants, and therefore the images of his manifestations should always be 
accompanied by these attendants; if not, some evil will occur: if the goddesses 


are missing, one will lose one's wife and children; if the Conch is missing, ^ 


insanity will follow. 


41 Cf. also Gonda, Die Religionen Indiens, 1, 129. 

33 See e.g. À. B. Keith, The religion and philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads, Cambridge 
Mass., 1925, 323 f. 

48 Gonda, op. cit., 163. 
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~ other schools or teachers (such as e.g. ApSS 1, 8, 12; a non-identifiable reference to the tradition 
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The amalgamation of traditional Vedic ritualism with yogic and ascetic 
tendencies is for instance reflected by formulae such as ‘ For Him whose mani- 
festation is the sacrifice (i.e. Visnu),*4 whose concrete form is yoga...’ (KasysS 46). 

That the Vaikhänasas had, on the other hand, customs and ritual acts which, 
while being thoroughly Visnuite in character, were different from the corre- 
sponding usages of other Visnuites may appear from the so-called garbhacakra : 
whereas the others have, at the end of the Visnubali (cf. VaikhSmsS 3, 13) 
ceremony,*? the arms of a pregnant woman marked by God's disc by means of 
a heated iron (taptacakra) (AnandaS 8, 13), the Vaikhänasas give her the 
remains of a mess of rice to eat on which the disc has been imprinted (ibid., 10). 
This custom cannot be disconnected from the belief in the special power in- 
herent in the remains of food which has been offered to a god or, in some way 
or other, been associated with him!9 and which is to establish a communion 
between God and worshipper, to bring about a transference of power from the 
former to the latter. 


y 


The compiler of the VaskhSmS makes on a comparatively large scale use of 
a device which, it is true, was sometimes sporadically but in other cases more 
regularly also applied by sütrakaras of the previous period.“ The mere enumera- 
tion of ritual prescriptions is in sütra texts at irregular intervals interrupted by 
a reference to, or even a quotation from, a Brähmana or another authority in 
order to supply the reader with a motivation or justification of the relevant 
injunction, to demonstrate its purpose, applicability, or effectiveness, or simply 
to show that a custom or a prescription is enjoined by a revealed text. In 
reading the relevant Vaikhànasa passages I cannot help supposing the compiler 
to have been urged by the desire to emphasize the ‘orthodoxy’ of his 
expositions, that is by the wish to show that the Vaikhanasa ritual is in harmony 
with the authentic Vedic tradition, that his prescriptions are not only related to, 
but also founded on the doctrines expounded in the revealed texts or that they 
do not deviate from generally received tenets and opinions. 

Visnu's unique position is emphasized by recalling the fact that his regular 
worship is equal to the worship of all the gods (VaekhSmS 4, 10 visnor mityarca 
sarvadevarcana bhavati). This claim to superiority is supported by a reference 
to the Brahmana passage stating that between Agni and Visnu are all the 
other deities. This passage forms part of a description of the regular worship of 
Visnu,®° which in the domestic ritual is to take place at the close of any 
obligatory sacrifice in the fire. At 4, 10 the VaskhSmS inserts, by way of motiva- 
tion, a quotation from the AÁB (1, 1, 1) ‘ Agni is the lowest, and Visnu is the 


44 See Gonda, Aspects of early Visnuism, 77. 

45 This will be discussed elsewhere. 

48 See my remarks ın * Atharvaveda 11, 7’, in Mélanges d'indianisme à la mémoire de L. Renou, 
Paris, 1968, 301 ff. 

47 As to authors belonging to a later period see the brief remarks made by L. Renou, ‘ Sur la 
forme des Brahmasütra ', in E. Bender (ed.), Indological studies in honor of W. Norman Brown, 
New Haven, Conn., 1962, 195. 

48 I do not speak here of the well-known observations on variant ritual practices adopted by 


of the Vàjasaneyins: 1, 14, 13; 1, 15, 10). 

49 cf. e.g. ApSS 1, 1, 9 (a quotation from TB 3, 2, 1, 2); 1, 4, 7 (from the Vajasaneyaka) ; 
2, 12, 3 (TS 2, 5, 10); 2, 14, 2 (TS 2, 5, 11,7); ApGS 1,2, 10 f. (TB 2, 1, 4, 5); HGS 1, 3, 10, 3 
(where anonymous authorities are cited); and comparatively often in ApDAS, e.g. 1, 1, 1, IO f. 
(a reference to a Brahmana); I, 1, 3, 9 (cf. GB 1, 2, 4); 1, 1, 3, 26; 1, 2, 7, 11; 1, 4, 12, 1 ff. 
(cf. TA 11, 14, 3, etc.) ; 1, 5, 17, 28; 31; 1, 6, 18, 26. Cf. also SGS 4, 5, 6, etc. 

50 For which see Kane, op. cit., 1r, 726 ff. 
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highest (paramah) of the gods; between these two are all the other deities '. 
These words (cf. also KB 7, 1) stating ‘ the two terminal forms of the sacrifice ? 
(yajfiasyantye tanvau) introduce a section dealing with the consecration sacrifice _ 
which according to different authorities precedes or follows the consecration 
(diksä) proper. In the Braéhmana they are to provide a basis for the ritual ' 
practice of offering a cake to Agni and Visnu; this cake is meant to be an 
offering to all the deities.” In contradistinction to the older Taittiriyas who 
hold that even Agni alone ‘is all the gods’ (TS 6, 2, 2, 6; TB 3, 2, 8, 10), 
the Vaikhänasas, eliminating Agni, draw the conclusion from the above 
quotation that the highest God Visnu, established in his dwelling, should 
every morning and evening be worshipped at the end of a sacrifice (4, 10 tasmad 
grhe paramam visnum pratisthapya sayampratar homante 'rcayanti). 

We can, however, hardly limit ourselves to a reference to this explicit 
statement which was, so to say, to legalize the regular worship of Visnu as 
performed by the Vaikhänasas. At the end of the relevant section (4, 12) the : 
author holds out to those who worship Visnu the prospect of reaching his , 
‘highest place’ (paramam padam). It was not a difficult problem for the 
Visnuite to produce Vedic evidence in support of this purpose of the rite. The 
man who in the Vedic ritual consecrates himself, that is undergoes a sanctifica- 
tion and temporarily reaches a higher stage of existence is expressly stated to 
become Visnu (SB 3, 2, 1, 17), that is, to become identical with the god who, 
together with Agni, is also lord and guardian of the diks& (44B 1, 4, 10).5? 
The study of the Veda is explicitly enjoined because it leads to moral and 
religious merit in this world and in that beyond (VackhSmS 9, 12). The hermit 
who devotes himself to meditation practises bodily mortification (10, 5) 
‘according to the Veda and the Vedanta '—the latter term must refer to the | 
Upanisads. Of special interest is, at the end of 10, 7, the statement following ` 
on the rule that a Vaikhànasa ascetic should, when practising meditation, 
consider (Visnu-)Nàràyana the highest Brahman in order to realize his identity _ 
with that principle: ‘for it is declared in sacred texts: '' Narayana is the 
highest Brahman”’’. This quotation (ndréyanah param brahmeti írutih) is 
indeed found in TA 10, 11, 1. 

The statement (VaikhSmS 8, 1) that there are four social classes introducing 
a survey of their customary observances is—as in Vas DAS. 4, 2—corroborated 
by a quotation from the éruti, viz. RV 10, 90, 12 (= TA 3, 12, 5).5 

Another reference to the authority of the Veda is found at the end of the 
samävartana (2, 17) where it is observed that in performing the relevant rite 
water and flour cakes may be substituted for honey and food called dhdman.*4 
* For it is prescribed in the Veda that water is equal to all deities, accomplishing 
every object, that the earth and trees may serve as ved? and utensils, and plants 
as the sacrificial animal ’.5§ 

At the end of the section dealing with the Savitra observance to be under- 
taken by a brahmacärin, the author of VaskhSmS 2, T quotes anonymous ' 
theologians (brahmavadinah): ‘This sacrifice has been given [to him] by 
Brahma as his agnihotra; on it are based his fires’. This sentence, which is 
introduced by yatah ‘ since, because ', furnishes the reader with a eee aor, 


51 of, TS 5, 5, 1, 4; $B 3, 1, 3, 1; 5, 2, 3, 6 and see W. Caland and V. Henry, L’ Agnistoma, 
Paris, 1906, 15 f. 

5? See Gonda, Aspects of early Visnuism, 113. 

53 Other instances worth mentioning occur in VaikhSmsS 8, 7; 9, 5. 

54 See Caland, Sacred books, p. 64, n. 3 (Caland hesitantly translates ‘viands’); J. Gonda, 
The meaning of the Sanskrit term dhüman-, Amsterdam Acad., 1967, 58 f. 

55 Caland refers to TS 6, 2, 4, 5, and 7'B 3, 2, 4, 3 (op. crt., p. 64, n. 4). 
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of the preceding injunction: ‘In this way the brahmacärin should sacrifice 
constantly [every] evening and morning’, explicitly emphasizing the identity 
of the rite under discussion and the traditional Vedic agnihotra.5e 

An opinion of the ‘ theologians ' (brahmavddinah) 9 which, in other words, 


. occurs in BhG 8, 6—' On whatever state of existence one fixes one's thoughts at 


the moment of death, identical with that one becomes '—is quoted in motivation 
of an attitude recommended to the moribund worshipper who occupies the 
mind of the author of VaikhSmS 5, 1. There it reads: ' Having restrained 
one's bar of sense within (?, one expects: ‘ from’) the object of sense one 
should ... fix one's mind on Brahman (sie, not on Visnu-Näräyana) which is 
seated in the three highest places (abodes), which is manifold, self-luminous, 
which has no second, or by way of adoring the Atman and thinking : tad yo 
sau so ' ham, i.e. “ Now I am the same as that one ” (viz. the universal Atman) ’. 
It may be parenthetically added that after this passage the author interestingly 
expatiates on the processes of dying and decomposition. Having no opportunity 
to mention any ritual act or mantra and summarizing what happens in the 
- dying body, he ends this passage with the statement that the socio-religious 
merit (dharma) and demerit of the person concerned, his ‘ being upwards and 
downwards’ (Grdhvabhavo ’dhobhävas ca, i.e., according to the commentary, 
‘heaven’ and ' hell’), knowledge and ignorance, joy and grief, will, according 
to the will of the Lord, depart with him. This comparatively long ' theoretical ’ 
interruption of the ritual prescriptions which does not fail to emphasize, in its 
last line, its theistic foundation, is no doubt intended as a doctrinal justification 
of part of the elaborate ritual injunctions relating to the above subjects. 

By way of introduction to the daily pränägnihotra described in VaikhSmS 
2, 18, it is observed that in this rite—which constitutes an introduction to the 


“morning and evening meal—the self-luminous atman is the sacrificer; the 


intellect (buddhi) is the housewife; the heart-lotus is the vedi; the hair on the 
body the darbha blades; the outbreathing (präna) the gärhapatya-fire; the 


“inbreathing (apäna) the ahavaniya-fire ; the vyäna the daksinägm ; the udäna 


the sabhya-fire; the samäna the dvasathya-fire. The (five) organs of sense, 
viz. the tongue, etc., are sacrificial vessels; the (five) objects of sense, viz. taste, 
etc. the sacrificial substances. The result (of this rite) is the insight into the 
meaning of the syllable om (viz. the Brahman). After the description of the 
relevant acts the information is given that according to the ‘theologians’ 
(brahmavädinah) this agnihotra, which is to be performed as long as the sacrificer 
lives, is the sacrifice of those who worship the Self. Instead of the stereotyped 
phrase i vijfäyate occurring at the end of a short addendum there is in part 
of the manuscripts a reference to another tradition, viz. ‘ Thus speaks Vikhanas ’, 

the mythical originator of the denomination. The rite itself is comparatively 
simple, but must have been of special importance in circles which attached 
greater importance to spiritual observances than traditional rites such as the 
daily Vedic agnthotra. According to the Prayoga it is indeed intended for the 
so-called naisthikasnaiakas, i.e. a class of perpetual religious students (8, 3). 
Another ‘ sacrifice into breath’ is, on the one hand in a more elaborate and 


on the other in a widely divergent way, described in the Pränägnihotropanisad.5s 


56 As is often the case in Hindu treatises of this character references to the authoritative texts 
are also formulated as follows : According to the Scriptures, as we know, Narayana ' has pervaded 
this whole existence and stays in it’ (KaséyS 68; the text is MahaNU 11, 6 = 245). 

5? The identity of these authorities may occasionally be established: thus the expression 
‘ face of Agni’ (agnimukham), occurring in VaikkSmS 1, 15 was already used in BGS 1, 3, 32. 

58 Translated by P. Deussen, Sechzig U panishad's des Veda, Leipzig, 1921 (reprinted 
Darmstadt, 1963), 611 1f. 
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In vindication of the validity of the rite the author expresses the opinion that 
the one who performs it may be convinced of the possibility to be released 
from the samsära without performing the normal agnthotra (1, 1). The compiler | 
of the VaikhSmS goes further: it does not replace the Vedic agnihotra, but is 
another form of the same. The prescriptions relating to the disposal of the 
dead bodies of religious mendicants, etc. are VaikhSmS 5, 8 introduced by a 
reference to the opinions of the ‘theologians’ (brahmavddinah): ‘ The ascetic 
(yat?) who is above dharma and non-dharma, has caused the gods to mount 
(sit down) to the right, the Fathers to the non-right, sees [all] in the Atman ; 
to this one, who worships [by means of sacrifices only] the Atman, [belongs] 
the Veda-fire”. The yogin, he who has reached intimate union with God 
(devasdyujyakah), and he who enters another body are likewise without fires. 
According to the following relevant injunction, the bodies of these persons 
should be conveyed to a river to be buried there in a hole dug at a sandy spot. 
In connexion with this act the author now proceeds to quote four stanzas: 
‘Those twice-born men who convey the [dead] body of a samnydsin will, at 
every step from the beginning onwards, obtain the fruit of a sacrifice, . 
adding that thus it is recognized or understood (it viyñäyate), viz. by the expert 
authorities. What strikes us here is the unusual length and circumstantiality 
of the quotation, which becomes no doubt intelligible in the light of the great 
importance attached, in this text, to ascetic life. 

A similar anonymous reference to the sacred tradition (i vijñäyate) occurs 
at the end of VaikhSmS 4, 14 after a long section on the rites performed in 
order to * appease ' the planets: ' One should undertake no religious act before 
one has appeased the planets’. The descriptions of the grahasanti in Yaji. 

1, 295 ff. and MatsyaP 93 and 94 do without it. 

In VaikhSmS 3, 21 which deals with the varsavardhana and éatäbhiseka ` 
rites the observation is made: ‘ When for the man who practises thus, eighty 
years and eight months reckoned according to the solar year have passed, he 


^ 


bu 


has seen a thousand moons. Such a man they call an embodiment of Brahman ^ 


[because he is] intent upon holy rites and highly meritorious’. At the end of 
the same section it reads: * Itis recognized [in the sacred tradition : itt vyfidyate] 
that the ceremony of increasing the year serves to obtain the same result as is 
secured by the horse sacrifice *. This evaluation of the rite does not occur in 
the other Grhyasütras in which provision is made for these ceremonies (G 2, 8, 
19 f. ; Sankh. 1, 25,10; B3,7; K 36,12; 14). In view of the high standing . 
of the horse sacrifice it was, no doubt, to lay special stress on the importance 
attached to it in the Vaikhänasa community, a fact which is also apparent 
from the great length at which it is dealt with. In this it concurs with a text 
of a later date such as the Samskéraratnamala (pp. 877 ff.). 

After describing the Uddalaka-penance, which is to be performed by those 
who have lost the competence for learning the Savitri, the compiler of VackhSmS 
2, 3 explains the efficacy of this observance and similar penances: ‘ Having 
either performed this [penance], or the final bath after a horse sacrifice, or a 
vratyastoma,® and having again performed the sacraments from the garbhadhdna 
onwards, those who have been deprived of the Savitri are purified and may be 
initiated ; thus it is recognized [in the sacred scriptures: iti vijiidyate]’. 

At the end of the section on the religious duties of the newly married pair 
(3, 5) it reads: ‘ With what remains of the oblation he satiates a learned 
Brahman, and when he has given him a bull, he is free from debt; thus it is 


59 See J. Gonda, Die Religionen Indiens, x, 158 f. 
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recognized '.9? The stereotyped phrase 14 vafdyate occurs also, to emphasize 
the traditional character of a ritual statement, in 4, 2 asserting the equivalence 
of the life of two types of householder distinguished in this community (8, 5) 81 
~ with the duties of the householder (garhasthyam dharmam) as taught by the 

‘orthodox’ authorities; 4, 4 1n justification of a much simplified performance 
E the Astaka ceremonies (similarly, 5, 3), the parallel text BGS 2, 11 omitting 
at the end of the section any such reference to authority 9^; 4, 9 after the 
description of the Asvayuji rite which—as has already been observed—is 
curiously enough performed in propitiation of Bhava and other manifestations 
of Rudra, AsvGS 2, 2 treating a parallel rite without any appeal to authority ; : 
4, 12 (worship of Visnu). 68 At the end of the section on ‘ cremation in case of 
distress or calamity ' (Gpaddähyam ; 5, 9) the whole rite is—in contradistinction 
to BPS 3, T—expliitly attributed to the sacred tradition (ity apaddahyam 
vufidayate). 

It stands to reason that the ritualists furnish us with occasional justifications 
of details concerning cult images, sanctuaries, modes of worship. ' According 
~~ to Bhrgu, a standing i image causes a long life, well-being, renown: therefore 
one has to make standing images . . . . Thus it is known ’ (KasyS 39). The con- 
struction and consecration of the frame of an Image requires is sprinkling of 
the sacrificer: ‘by this act he is freed from evil, as it is said’ (KasyS 43; 
Maria 31, p. 190). See also, e.g., KasyS 54. 

À comparatively long motivation of the ritual use of a formula is also 
furnished in VaikhSmS 5, 1 describing the funeral rites. ‘When the time of 
one's parting [from the world] has come, one should—discerning two paths 
[and knowing] that one reaches without returning [to earthly existence] the 
place (padam) of Brahman by the bright [part of the fire], the day, the six 


^ months [constituting] the northern course of the sun, the fire, and the light, 


but that one returns [again to the earth] after having reached this light of the 
moon by the dark smoke [of the fire], the night, the six months [that constitute] 


T the southern course of the sun—mutter the luminous appeasement-formulae ”.5 


-— 
1 


The recitation, in a low tone, of this jyotismati Sante is to annihilate the bad 
consequence of dying during the night, the decreasing half of the lunar 
revolution, ete. The stanzas constituting the appeasement are TS 1, 4, 34 
ayotismatim tva sadayamoa, jyotiskrtam tua s?, jyotirvidam tva s?, . . . ' I place thee 
that hast light, ... that makest light, ... that findest light, ... that shinest, 

. . that burnest, ... that flashest, . . .'. These formulae—which also occur at 
MS 2, 13,19; 165,6; KS 40, 4, and at ApSS 17, 6, 4; MSS 6, 2, 3, 3, 7 are 
prescribed in connexion with twelve bricks called ‘the luminous ' ; and in 
TA 3, 19, 1 are to be addressed to the fuel of the cremation fire, the commentary 
explaining posane dahe viniyuktam yajūmşi ‘formulae destined for fostering 
[and] cremating '—are followed by TB 3, 7, 6, 22 udyánn adyá ví no bhaja 
pita putrébhyo yáthà/ dirghayulvasya hesise tásya no dehi sürya/ udyánn adyá 
mitramahah/ äróhann úttaräm divam hrdrogám mama sürya harimanam ca 
nasaya (cf. RV Kh. 1, 50, 2 f. )* Rising, assign to us [what is our portion] like 
a father to his sons, for thou art the lord of (= disposest of) length of life ; 


deign to give us thereof, O Sun. Rising today, O thou who hast plenty of 
E. 


99 This expression is also used in prescriptions (VazkhSmS 3, 11). 

61 This point will be discussed elsewhere. 

62 The mantra à mā gantu pitaro ... has been borrowed from Baudhàyana (W. Caland, 
Allindischer Ahnencult, Leiden, 1893, 259). 

63 T refer to another publication. 

$4 For some comment see Caland, Sacred books, p. 123, n. 13. 
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friends, ascending heaven on high, destroy, O Sun, my heartache and [my] 
jaundice’. These stanzas are recited by the sacrificer who at a definite point 
of the ritual is to worship the sun: ApSS 4, 15, 1. The last formula of the 


series is the well-known stanza RV 1, 50, 10; VS 20, 21, ete. ‘ Looking, ~ 


above darkness, upon the loftier light we have come to the Sun, the god among 
the gods, the highest light’. It is clear that the Vaikhànasas have aptly 
combined some mantras which relate to light, to the salutary effect of sunlight, 
and to victory over darkness and the arrival at the light of the sun, to use them 
in a ritual act on behalf of those who are on the verge of death and hope to go, 
by the way of light, to Brahman’s abode. | 
The relation between Visnu who is the Atman and the gods (Brahma, 
Rudra, Indra, etc. who are Its emanations) and the possibility of God mani- 
festing himself in the heart of the man who meditates on Him are elucidated 
by Kasyapa, ch. 24, as follows: ‘ Just as fire, which is present everywhere in 
the kmdling-block, flames up at one point only, because it is produced there by 
friction, thus is the manifestation of the Omnipresent One; just as the air, 


-- "C. 


which is everywhere, is manifested only by fanning, thus God is manifested in ^ 


the heart by the friction of meditation °. The eclectic 9$ passage in which this 
elucidation is contained refers to some well-known similes used to explain 
God's immanent presence which, however, escapes the ordinary man, the author 
utilizing a simile which occurs already in the BAU 2, 1, 20 ' Just as small 
sparks issue from fire, even so from this Atman come forth all breaths, all 
worlds, all divinities . . .'. Cf. also AtriS 31, 64. 

Explicit references to the $ruti (AériS 35, 40) or ‘ancient tradition '— 
abounding also in the ritual writings of other denominations—are therefore no 
great surprise: KasyS 42 '[in making the frame of an image] one should follow 
the ancient traditions (puränam) of the authorities (paurawika). If another 
method is followed, it will cause very evil consequences for kingdom, king and 
sacrificer '. It should therefore be constructed prudently and carefully. If, for 
instance, the measures are too small, all the children will die. The well-known 
Indian predilection for casuistry and systematization did not fail the author. 

The ancient seers, Bhrgu and the others, who are in later times the great 
authorities on ritual, are also credited with the ‘discovery’ of the exact 
measures of Nàràyana's image (KdsyS 50). Their prescriptions should be 
followed, because Agni is God's mouth, the sky His head, the atmosphere His 
navel.... Ifthe image does not completely answer to the requirements of the 
Vaikhanasa tradition about the ideal body and its symbolism, as described in 
the handbooks, its construction will be ineffective. The image should, more- 
over, be constructed in such a manner that it is worth observing constantly, 
because devotion is the only motive for its construction: ‘Even Brahma 
designs this image on the walls of his mind, with the brush of devotion, and 
gazes at Him’ (KasyS 51). ‘Anything done by men without devotion is 
fruitless’ (ibid. 55). ‘ Lack of materials will result in lack of material goods ; 
omission of some ritual in lack of good karman; omission of mantras in lack 
of study and lifetime; lack in faith and devotion in lack of everything ’ (ibid. 
61). Sometimes an important statement is attributed to the great sage 
Markandeya, a man of great spiritual energy (mahätejah : AtriS 31, 65), who is 
even, on a par with Sri, Brahma, Bhrgu, Dhatar, and other divine or divinized 
beings, invoked with a mantra of his own (36, 14); cf. also 37, 36. The funda- 
mental truth that Narayana pervades all existence inside and outside is even 


85 See Goudriaan, op. cit., 91. 
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communicated on the authority of the most eminent or virtuous sages who in 

their turh for it refer to the éruti (.4trüS 35, 40). Another category of authorities 

. quoted, e.g., by Atri, 5, 6 ff. is the dharmavidah ‘ the experts in the socio-ritual 
norms and customs °. 


VI 


Sometimes, however, a religious truth is so self-evident that no authorities 
are cited. At the end of a section dealing with the location of temples and 
pedestals (ch. 36) Ka$yapa, before proceeding to discuss the relevant icono- 
graphy, reminds us of the birth of incarnations out of the Lord Näräyana, 
which are needed to guard the world and the images of which should be estab- 
lished for worship; they are by their very form fit for their function. It is 
man's duty to contribute to the actualization of the divine energy in the 
sphere of the hic et nunc, or as Käéyapa (ch. 1) has it: ‘ Vignu-Nar&yana is 
satisfied by Veda study, érauta rites and asceticism, and as the Lord of Sacrifice 
_ He is praised by means of a sacrifice '. 

In other cases the author adds a motivation or elucidation to his ritual 
expositions without referring to an authority. As these passages shed some 
light on the philosophical and theological views of his community they are 
worth quoting also. The existence of two kinds of sacraments, one of the 
new-born child and one of the deceased (VaikhSmS 7, 1), is elucidated by the 
statement that through the first one gains this world, through the second, the 
yonder world. Further on, the performance of the cremation is explicitly said 
to lead to all prosperity and well-being; the one who omits this sacrament will 
incur guilt. These views are in their general bearing not peculiar to the 
. Vaikhànasas— B PS 3, 1, 4 states that there are two samskaras which, just as 
& debt, must be discharged, viz. that on birth and that on death—but they 
obviously wished to express them clearly. The formulation moreover deviates 
from the remarks on the purpose of the samskäras made by Yäjñavalkya 
- (1, 18), Manu (2, 27 f.), and other authorities 99 who assert that the former class 
of samsküras removes the defects transmitted from parents. The funeral rites 
are generally believed to be required for the good of the deceased as well as 
the bereaved relatives. 

The man who after the cremation of his parents wears, as is prescribed in 
VaikhSmS 5, 7, an old garment ® and, likewise for a whole year, keeps the 
vow of a Veda student (i.e. of chastity and abstaining from honey, betel, and 
the use of sandals, a parasol, and garlands) is, the text adds, observing a 
pitrvrota and is likely to increase the welfare of his family. As to the formulation 
there is, as far as I am able to see, no exact parallel in other texts, MannugS 
28 (cf. also AsuGS 4, 6, 16) even prescribing that one should wear pure or bright 
garments.9? Neither the two Grhyasütras which deal with the impurity after 
cremation (.A£v. 4, 6; P 3, 10), nor the dharma work of Gautama (14) provide 
us with a motivation of the observances prescribed. The punardahana— 
repeated burning of the bones of a dead body the morning after the cremation 
proper—is in VaikhSmS 5, 6 said to be auspicious (mangalyam) for the family 

of the deceased to whose share, moreover, will fall the highest abode (uttara ca 


$5 See Kane, op. cit., 1r, 191 f. 

97 For mourners and similar dq persons clad in rags see J. G. Frazer, The golden bough, 
abbr. ed., reprinted, London, 1957, 271 

88 of. e.g. J. J. Moyer, Uber das Wesen der altindischen Rechteschriften, Leipzig, 1927, 366. 

9? For some details see W. Caland, Die altindischen Todien- und Beatattungsgebrüuche, 
Amsterdam, 1896, 81 ff.; A. Hillebrandt, Ritualliteratur, Strassburg, 1897, 89 f. 
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gatir bhavati). The motivation is intelligible because the custom described in 
this section of the elaborate chapters on the funeral rites deviates from what 
seems to have been usual for the other Taittiriyas who knew, it is true, a 
punardahana, but could not, like the Vaikhanasas (5, 7) collect the bones ~ 
afterwards because this second cremation was meant to destroy all mortal 
remains.” In the description of the Astak& ceremonies "! (VaikhSmsS 4, 4) the 
author inserts first the statement that the Fathers are satisfied when the 
Brahmans who are fed are satisfied, and further on the information that, if the 
appropriate acts are not performed with respect to the All-gods (ie. the 
Brahmans who represent these), the raksasas would take away the essence of 
the sacrificial food or the merit of the act. It may be remembered that there 1s 
considerable divergence of opinion as to the gods of these rites (see e.g. GGS 
3, 10, 1, Agni, the Pitaras, Prajäpati, the Rtus or the Vi$ve Devah).” 

In describing the duties of the Veda student and his relations with his 
teacher the author observes (VaikhSmsS 2, 8): ‘The teacher must guard his | 
pupil for he incurs the evil done by the pupil. He gives up a pupil who by no 
means fulfils his duties. If he abandons his wife, son, or pupil in any other ` 
case he goes to hell'. This comment deviates from the statement occurring in 
ApDRS 1, 2, 8, 27.73 

VatkhSmS 3, 9: a woman who has, after menstruation, bathed, ete., should 
look at no other man, but at her husband. ‘ For a woman, who has bathed 
after her period, obtains such offspring as the man is whom she looks at.’ 
Looking at a person or an object means contact with his or its properties,” 
but the injunction is not mentioned in the section on menstruating women 
contained in TS 2, 5, 1.75 

Tn a similar way the Västusavana is (3, 16) motivated by the remark that the 
ritual of founding and occupying a new house 1s to effectuate the purity of the 
dwelling. Other Grhyasütras, though dwelling at greater length on this rite, 
make no mention of this purpose, although it may be implied in the mantras 
and terminology used (Åp. 17 ; Hir. 1, 21 f. ; Sankh. 3,2 fE; P3,4; G4, 7). 
The post-Vedic Matsyapuräna, however, does not omit mentioning the 
Vàstusánt? and stating that it is to avert evil (sarvadosäpanuttaye, 268, 33 ff.). 

The conclusion may therefore be that, although it is—in harmony with the 
general character of the sütra text—the author's object to set forth the ritual 
acts, the mantras to be used, and the order in which acts and mantras are to 
occur, he occasionally informs his readers of their doctrinal basis. To a similar , 
end he sometimes inserts a brief piece of information on the purpose of the acts. 
Thus (2, 2) a pitcher is filled with water, and darbha, sprouts, a handful of kusa 
grass, and some ornaments are put in it ‘in order to drive away the evil' 
(päpmano ’pahatyai). The purificatory and apotropaeic character of the act is 
obvious in the phrase päpmano 'pahatya? occurring e.g. in T B 2, 7, 18, 4; 
PB 12, 10, 22; 13,5,22: 14, 5,22; SB 13, 4, 1, 18. The grahasants (appease- 
ment of the planets) is introduced by what in the Hindu view is a truism: 
worldly existence 1s dependent on these heavenly bodies which are therefore to 
be worshipped (VaikhSmS 4, 13); for a statement of the same tenor see 
Yaji. 1, 308. 


70 Caland, op. oit., 111. 

71 Gonda, Die Religionen Indiens, 1, 137. 

72 For particulars see Kane, op. cit., rv, Poona, 1953, 356. 

73 See also R. K. Mookerji, Ancient Indian education, London, 1947, 201. 
74 J. Gonda, Eye and gaze in the Veda, Amsterdam, 1969, 32, 57, 69. 

76 Nor in Kane's survey, History of Dharmaéästra, 1x, 802 ff. 

76 But compare Zév. 2, 7, 9,12; Kh. 4, 2, 14 f. 
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Passing mention may finally be made of some truths of morals, ete., 
inserted in corroboration of an injunction in the chapters on dharma 10, 1 ff. ; 
. e.g. he avoids speaking falsely: there is no greater evil than untruthfulness, no 
— higher merit than truthfulness. Similar observations occur in the ritual manuals 
of the later authorities. 

A. prospect of access to Visnu’s world (loka) and the state of eternal bliss is 
not rarely held out to those who perform one of the important ceremonies. 
Sometimes however an author gives the advice to execute his instructions in a 
particular meritorious way, for instance in God’s nearness, that is, in His 
temple. See e.g. AtriS 64, 53. Often no motivation is given, but now and then 
it is emphasized that any act performed for God and any service devotedly 
rendered to Him—even listening to the beneficial rules for Visnu's worship— 
will result in the much-desired liberation from all mundane evil (ibid. 65, 80 ff.). 
The force of the mythic example is actualized in cases such as Airis 47, 97: 
by performing Visnu’s festival many seers and royal seers of yore and others 


_ obtained access to His highest abode ; ibid. 64, 3 (cf. 51 f.) : the divine guardians 


of the quarters of the universe and famous mythical kings gained their functions 
by Hari's grace, because they performed Visnu-Narayana's great consecration- 
by-unction by which up to the present day kings will gain this earth and a 
complete lifetime. Elsewhere it is the ancients (purätanäh) who regarded, for 
instance, five days as sacred to Visnu, Sravana day, the twelfth day of the 
months’ light and dark halves, and the days of full and new moon (AtriS 47, 2). 
It may be recalled that among these ancients are the authors of T'S 4, 4, 10, 1 
and TB 1, 5, 4, 4 who mention Visnu as the deity of the naksatra srona 
($ravana)." Mythological or legendary events are, in the usual way, adduced 


_to sanction a custom, e.g. Visnu's image should be placed on the bank of water 
^ m the vicinity of His temple, which is equal to the Ganges because Visnu has 


bathed His feet in it (KasyS 90). Sometimes a motivation is only given in 
passing. The well-known fear of the evil consequences of spilling holy water or 


~ sacred food is explicitly laid at the root of the injunction to handle it carefully 


(AtriS 78, 45f.). Homage on the twelfth day of märga$irsa gives complete 
success because Kamala’s lord (Visnu) is identical with that month (AtriS 
47, 48 f.), which, of course, is the best of all months (ibid. 47, 72).78 - 

In innumerable cases, however, there is no motivation at all, the statements 
of the ritualists being in tacit agreement with the doctrinal traditions of 


. Visnuism in general or their denomination in particular. When Atri (65, 56 f.) 7 


holds out the prospect of communion with God (sayujyam) to those who present 
objects of gold, of closeness to Him (sämipyam) to those who give silver, of 
access to Visnu's world (salokyam) to those who offer brass or copper, this 
correlation between gifts and rewards cannot be disconnected from the 
distinction between, and evolution of, different kinds or states of emancipation 
(sälokyam, existence in the same sphere as God, sämipyam, existence in 
proximity to Him, and sagujyam, being merged in Him) assumed by various 
religious teachers.80 

This is not to say that the ritualists always limit themselves at best to 


passing remarks. In ch. 24, Kasyapa furnishes us with an elaborate theological 


7? For further references see W. Kirfel, Die Kosmographie der Inder, Bonn/Leipzig, 1920, 36; 
Kane, op. cit., v, Pt. 1, Poona, 1958, 501. 

m Pur&nical traditions are different : Kirfel, op. cit., 131, 134. 

78 Compare also AtriS 45, 86 ff. 

8° See e.g. S. Dasgupta, A history of Indian philosophy, m, Cambridge, 1940, 442 £. ; A. Gail, 


Bhakt im Bhägavatapuräna, Wiesbaden, 1969, 41 f. 
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explanation of the invocation to Visnu, the request addressed to him to be 
present for worship in the temple, and the dismissal at the end of the ceremonies. 
‘The theologians (brahmavddinah) say: the invocation, the request to be 
present, and dismissal of Visnu—this is only a delight of His own will, for He ^ 
pervades everything like firmness pervades the iron, fragrance the buds, butter , 
the milk, water the honey, and sesamum oil the sesamum. He is like the sky, 
and He is unperceivable even to Brahma and the other gods.’ This is confirmed. 
by the Scriptures which teach: ‘Smaller than the smallest, greater than the 
greatest is the Self’ (TA 10, 10, 1); ‘this whole universe is only the Self’ 
(MàndU 2); ‘there [in Brahman] is no diversity whatever’ (BAU 4, 4, 19). 
The Highest Person (purusottamah) is seen as in a thousand mirrors; His 
manifoldness is like the reflections of the sun in water, or like the echoes from 
the mountains ...’. After a continued digression on these fundamentals of 
theopanism * and of the belief in God's immanence the author observes that 
‘ therefore a knower of the Self (atmavid), who has this insight, should invite 
God into [His image] and worship Him ...’. ` 

Before instructing his readers in the details of imaginative meditation—if" 
one strives for release one should characterize God only by His Conch (explained 
as the essence of all worlds, residing in the heart of all living beings as the Goose) 
and Disc (explained as the samsdra), etc.—the same author, while subscribing 
to (the traditional monistie) tradition, dwells, in a comparatively long philo- 
sophieal digression (in ch. 35), upon the nature of Brahman the highest 
manifestation of which is Visnu, adding a theological exposition of God's other 
manifestations, adopting, in substantiation of his argument, the Sivaite text 
SvU 4, 10 and subjoining the doctrine that God's sakti, i.e. Sri, who is the cause 
of all empirical existence, should be worshipped together with Him. Sri’s 
nature and function are—in words reminiscent of BAG 9, 7f.; 13, 20f.; 29— `- 
called to mind also 1n ch. 38 to introduce the rules about the establishment of 
her image: She is Nature (prakryt?), productive activity, and the performer of 
all acts, the soul (purusa) experiencing the gunas which are born from Nature. ^ 
That is why Sri should be adored, and gained. Up to one's death one should 
long for her, the loving Mother of Visnu's followers. If the goddess has been 
duly established, all forms of misfortune will vanish. It is in this connexion 
worth observing that the ritualists sometimes include philosophical expatiations 
in their works which are not found in the Stra. Thus Atri 31, 33 digresses on 
the nature of the Highest Self which is identical with Näräyana and the 
transcendent Brahman. In prescribing a method of meditating Käéyapa 
(ch. 65) quotes, in no less than 105 prafikas, the whole of the Paáramatmako- 
panisad which extols Visnu's cosmical nature. 

In other cases a theoretical digression is of the well-known recommendatory 
type and clearly meant to teach the devotees their duties, and to remind them 
that the rites are a religious, social, and economic necessity and lead to the 
fulfilment of desires (e.g. KasyS 90). | 

Appeasement of evil influences bemg one of the main purposes of ritual 
acts, Vaikhanasa authors join their colleagues of other denominations in 
recommending various kinds of expiations. Kasyapa (92) quotes experts of 
the highest reality (brahmavettärah) according to whom ‘damage (dosah) -- 
becomes appeased by a $äntt rite just as the harm of a sick person is cured by 
medicinal herbs’. While the various omissions, defects, and transgressions to 
be corrected reflect the adherence of the community to widespread popular 


8! R, Otto, Visnu-Nüräyana, Jena, 1923, 86 f. 
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belief (92 f£), this quotation gives us some information on their ideas of the 
essence of the relative rites, which here are also permeated by a Visnuite spirit. 
In ch. 18 Kasyapa inserts a similar passage: the half-sloka ‘The house is the 
~ root of living beings just as the body is the root of incarnated souls '—which 

y probably is a quotation—is to introduce the prescriptions regarding the con- 
struction of a house. While systematizing much traditional popular belief, and 
being in itself in general agreement: with our other sources of information on 
this subject, chapters 18 and 19 evince their Visnuite character in that they 
enjoin the devotee to construct also a sanctuary and establish in it Visnu, the 
two goddesses Sri and Bhiimi, and the seers Bhrgu and Markandeya, who should 
be worshipped daily and regularly, because ‘all good things will fall to the 
share of him in whose house they are adored’. A dwelling which is devoid of 
this adoration is equal to that of an outcaste; respectable Brahmans should 
not enter it. The Sütra (3, 16f.) did not mention this sanctuary. A bit of 
, information may also be imparted by occasional pseudo-etymologies, e.g. the 
" bali oblations have their name from the fact that they increase the strength 
` (balam) of the gods, etc. (KasyS 101). There is, however, no point in dwelling 
on features which are not typically Vaikhänasa. 


WRITING WITHOUT LETTERS * 


By EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


The late Dr. Mont Follick was a Labour Member of Parliament in the first 
post-war House of Commons and a dedicated advocate of spelling reform. 
I vividly remember a vigorous parliamentary debate, initiated by Mont Follick 
and supported, outside the House, by Bernard Shaw, which ranged widely over 
the field of spelling reform. When Mont Follick died, he left a generous bequest 
to the University of Manchester for the endowment of a chair whose occupant 
would concern himself with matters of spelling improvement and rationalization. 
The committee appointed by the Manchester University Senate to study this 
offer and its academic implications had many interesting and enjoyable 
discussions, and we eventual emerged with a proposal, accepted by the 
Mont Follick trustees, for the establishment of a chair of Comparative Philology 
with special responsibility for studies of graphic and phonemic representation 


À 


f 


w 


(or some such formula). After exhaustive inquiries we appointed William Haas ^ 


to this chair in 1963, and his subsequent activities and publications have shown 
that this was a singularly felicitous choice and a wellnigh ideal appointment. 


This fourth volume of the Mont Follick series was preceded by Alphabeis ' 


for English, Phono-graphic translation, and À history of English spelling. The 
present instalment, attractively rather than entirely accurately entitled 
Writing without letters, is edited by Professor Haas who himself also contributes 
a major essay (about a third of the entire volume) which is at once brilliant in 
literary rehearsal and form and seminal in ideas and methodology. The other 
distinguished contributors, all presenting truly substantial articles, are: Ernst 
Pulgram (the typologies of writing-systems), W. C. Brice (the principles of 
non-phonetic writing), Ernst Grumach (the Cretan scripts and the Greek 
alphabet), James Barr (reading a script without vowels), and M. A. French 
(observations on the Chinese seript and the classification of writing-systems). 
Haas’s own article surveys the entire range of options that are available for the 
design of a writing-system, but in fact it presents detailed prolegomena to a 
full theory of writing, a philosophical discussion of the principles underlying 
the problems of graphic representation—lucid, suggestive, instructive, enjoy- 
able, though on occasion perhaps a wee bit contrived. Altogether this is a 
profoundly valuable book and certainly the most stimulating contribution to 
the study of writing the present reviewer has seen for a very long time. 

A detailed commentary on each of the essays would massively exceed the 
format customarily associated with a review-article of even a major work of 
this nature. My observations and questions are essentially of a desultory 
character; and if they are a little more concentrated in the area of Professor 
Barr’s article, no criticism, direct or implied, of his position should be read 
into this. His essay simply reflects the field of my own interests, and I am full 
of admiration for the basic notions adumbrated in his work. 

E. Pulgram’s opening article is mainly devoted to typological clarifications 
and is both interesting and valuable; at times it also stimulates contradiction— 
or at any rate some searching questions. In the very first sentence Professor 
Pulgram says that ‘ every linguistic utterance between acoustic, audible pauses 
is a phonetic continuum ’. I am wondering whether it might not be preferable 


1 W. Haas (ed.): Writing without letters. (Mont Follick Series, Vol. 1v.) viii, 216 pp. Man- 
chester: Manchester University Press; Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and Littlefield, [1976]. £4.50. 
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to substitute ‘ perceptible ’ for ‘ audible’ * I find it hard to become reconciled 
to Pulgram's ‘emic ' units (I mean the term, not the substance); they are 
all minimal distinctive units (phoneme, morpheme, lexeme, syntagmeme, 
prosodeme, grapheme, etc.) and might well be called functional rather than the 
aesthetically disturbing emic. 

Of particular interest is the instructive section on spectrographic writing 
embodying a hand-drawn simplified system that reproduces those traces of a 
spectrogram which experiments have shown to be significant for each phoneme 
of the language. This is, in fact, a form of visible speech which, in its turn, can 
be re-translated into sound (see fig. 1.1). 

Pulgram avers that ' the evolution of writing proceeds from the pictorial 
through logographic and syllabic to alphabetic’ (p. 10). I am not at all sure 
that this is necessarily so. There is some evidence that such a chain of evolu- 
tion did not underlie the genesis of the Ugaritic alphabet (curiously never 
mentioned in this volume—not even by Professor Barr) which is of the greatest 
importance in the context of the present study. Here, in the middle of the 
~ second millennium 8.c., we have a full-fledged Semitic alphabet of 30 cuneiform 
characters (28 consonant phonemes—aleph occurring only conjoint with vowel 
as 'a, 4, or ^u) which owes its shapes to the Sumerian origin of cuneiform but 
not its modus operandi. 

Furthermore, I strongly agree with Baxr (as against Gelb, possibly Pulgram, 
and certainly Abercrombie ?) in regarding ‘ the Semitic scripts of the type of 
Arabic and Hebrew ? as alphabetic and not to accept the recent trend towards 
the designation of them as syllabic ' (p. 76). The acrophonic principle which is 
so prominently associated with the evolution and designation of the Hebrew- 
Canaanite alphabet (pace Pulgram, p. 23) does not derive from a syllabic 
~ grapheme but from the entire lexeme. Even though I can see Professor 
Pulgram’s point, I find his statement that ‘ actually the speakers of Semitic 
tongues were not really in urgent need of the alphabet” (ibid.) somewhat 
curious, for the inventors of that alphabet must clearly have assessed their 
needs rather differently. 

In discussing transcriptional systems (p. 19) Pulgram refers to their con- 
veying also suprasegmental or prosodie features and then adds: ' no other kind 
of script, not even the alphabetic-orthographie, does this'. In this context he 
must have overlooked the Massoretic system which does precisely that and 
furnishes an apparatus of great intricacy to record the most subtle prosodic 
features. 

Professor Pulgram makes another interesting point in asserting that 
nowhere in the history of writing were any revolutionary steps taken, ie. a 
scrapping of the old and the introduction of something entirely new. Through- 
out we have gradual evolution: ‘ If man is an inventive animal, he certainly 
has nob proven himself a scintillating innovator in conceiving ways of writing ? 
(p. 24). Statements of this nature are, of course, notoriously vulnerable. To 
the extent that we are in a position to judge, one might well think that the 
Ugaritic or Hebrew-Canaanite alphabets were remarkably innovative, revolu- 
tionary in conception rather than the product of gradual evolution. One might 
also claim that the Massoretic and Syriac systems of vowel and suprasegmental 
denotation presented an entirely new beginning and confirmed man in his role 


2 Who credits the Greeks with the ‘ brilliant discovery’ of alphabetic, as distinct from 
syllabic, writing (Elements of general phonetics, 38) and claims, equally wrongly, that ‘ although 
the word ** alphabet ” is Semitic in origin, Semitic writing systems are not alphabetic ' (ibid., 168). 

3 To which I would prominently add the systems of Ugaritic and ESA. 
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as a ‘ scintillating innovator’. The sudden transformation of the ancient South 
Arabian alphabet into the Ethiopio syllabary might also be held to have been 
a virtually unprecedented development. 

At the same time, Professor Pulgram is, of course, right in saying that 
basically nothing new has been added since the adoption of the alphabetic . 
system some 3,000 years ago. ' Perhaps ...a writing like the alphabetic . . . is 
the best system of writing we can have' (p. 25). After all, there has been no 
real improvement on the principle of the wheel—despite the hovercraft or 
similar means of locomotion with fairly limited applications. 

Finally, one last question to Professor Pulgram: what does he have in 
mind when he avers that ‘experience has shown that a certain amount of 
non-phonemicity [in writing] is beneficial’ (p. 26) ? 

W. C. Brice is, of course, well-known as the editor (and a good deal more 
than that) of the Minoan Linear A material left by Sir Arthur Evans and Sir 
John Myres. In his present contribution he offers some reflections on early 
ideographic scripts. 

I am not quite sure whether I follow in every respect his examples of 
pietographie and ideographic road signs and washing instructions. I should 
have thought that the ‘ no right turn’ sign was self-explanatory and underived, 
whereas the ‘no entry’ sign is wholly conventional. Again, the ‘no washing ' 
symbol is self-explanatory and hence pictographic. 

Brice’s observations on the Linear A tablets from Hagia Triada are of 
great interest, particularly as far as the numeral series are concerned. His 
command of this entire genre is sovereign and impressive. I find it less easy to 
accept all his general observations on non-phonetic writing systems. Thus his 
statement that the only truly independent writing is that which is non-phonetic 
and can express a meaning without reference to sound ’ (p. 40) will be accepted 
without demur, and indeed as a truism, if ‘independent’ is intended to be 
tantamount to ‘semantically informed’ or ‘ self-evident’. But if, as seems 
likely, ‘ independent ’ is here understood in its normal connotation, the situation 
is much more complex and less clear-cut. ‘ Phonetic script is writing deprived 
of its self-sufficient function and used not to express an idea but to freeze a 
spoken sound’ (p. 40). I wonder whether this depicts the full reality: for a 
non-phonetic script expresses an idea in its immediacy, but phonetic writing 
has surely the same object in view, i.e. of presenting the idea, though it in- 
evitably does so in slower stages and with less dramatic impact. But the 
freezing of sounds is the method, not the aim, of a phonetic script. 

Brice is, of course, entirely right that with the increase in gadgets and 
machinery, often within an international ambience, there is likely to be an 
extension in the popular use of ideographic symbols, particularly in the fields 
of safety warnings ‘ where promptness and precision of perception are at a 
premium’ (p. 44). No doubt this is so, but J am rather uncertain about 
‘precision of perception’. Promptness is unquestionably a concomitant of 
ideographie writing but, I would have thought, scarcely precision of instructions, 
especially as the information load that can be pressed into service in this manner 
is of necessity strictly limited. 

Incidentally (and this is a remark addressed to several of the contributors 
and not necessarily to Brice alone), I am a little surprised that no reference is 
made anywhere in this book to C. H. Gordon’s Forgotten scripts. 

Ernst Grumach (whose lectures on Plato I attended 40 years ago) is, of 
course, well known as a doughty fighter against the Ventris-Chadwick decipher- 
ment of Linear B. When Grumach died in 1967 he was, as far as I know, still 
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unconverted, and the present posthumous article is eloquent testimony to his 

scepticism. 

Personally, I find it hard to see that there is any important basic difference 

^7 between Linear B and, say, cuneiform writing as employed for Akkadian 
.. (p. 53). In fact, there are many close parallels between the two in the joint 
? use of both syllabic signs and ideograms. It is for this reason that Grumach's 
plea (asserting that a writing system like Linear B, using both syllabic notation 
as well as a considerable quantity of ideographie signs, ‘ would be an historical 
paradox and would ... be without parallel ’—p. 57) fails both in factual terms 
and for want of plausibility. If the absence of parallels were to be accepted as 
an insuperable obstacle, Ugaritic would never have been deciphered, for there 
was at that time no parallel to a cuneiform script that was alphabetic. 

When Grumach asserts that ‘ originally there was no script less appropriate 
for Greek than the Phoenician alphabet’ (for Greek expresses the function of 
individual words by endings that frequently consist of a single vowel—p. 66), 

£ one has to bear in mind that syntactical relationships of this nature appear to 
^ have been marked already in the Gezer calendar of the tenth century B.c. 
where waw seems to be employed in such a vocalic function. 

In studying Grumach's contribution one is deeply conscious of the premature 
loss of a scholar of his learning and acuity. un 

James Barr’s article is—as I have already indicated—of profound signifi- 
cance to our appreciation of the functioning of a Semitic writing system and, 
as one has come to expect of Professor Barr, contains many original and 
stimulating observations. I was at first tempted to write a much more detailed 
commentary on this essay, but the material proved to be too ample for inclusion 
in a review. I am, however, wondering whether Professor Barr has seen 

y Beyers Problematik der semitischen Konsonantenschrift (1967), Grohmann's 
pioneering articles in Archiv für Schriftkunde (1915), and the reviewer's * Studies 
in the Ethiopic syllabary ' (Africa, xx1, 3, 1951) ? 

— Professor Barr is, of course, right in distinguishing clearly between the 

cuneiform and Ethiopic syllabic scripts (pp. 71 ff.), though I find it hard to see 
that these two ‘may be classed together’ even from a ‘completely formal 
point of view ’ (p. 72). The two writing systems are not only totally different 
in their modus operandi but their genesis is wholly disparate—the latter being 

a deliberate syllabic regression from a pure alphabet. 

It is, mcidentally, important to add that even the fully developed Ethiopic 
syllabary, with its seven vowel-orders, is only maxginally more serviceable 
than the usual Semitic alphabets in allowing the uninitiated to read 1t accurately 
without full command of the language concerned ; for the absence of a sign for 
gemination * and the ambiguity of the sixth order offer serious pitfalls. While 
disjunction of the integrated consonant + vowel symbol is never practised or 
even contemplated by Ethiopians, we do possess some remnants of the purely 
consonantal Ethiopie script before incorporation of the vowel marks took place 
(Ullendorff, * The obelisk of Matara ', J RAS, April 1951, Pts. 1-2, plate mz). 

Barr rightly draws attention to the fact that Semitic writing ' commonly 
includes the marking of some vowels’ from ‘ quite ancient times’ (p. 77), but 


4The marking of gemination is generally a modern Western pursuit and does not possess 
respectable indigenous antecedents (cf. Barr, p. 78; Ullendorff in Africa, xxi, 3, 1951, 215). 
Incidentally, spectrographic measurements on some modern Semitic languages have shown that 
we may here speak of genuine doubling rather than mere consonant length (of. the interesting 
observation by Daniel Jones, The phoneme, § 364). 
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curiously there is no reference whatever to the singular phenomenon of the 
three alephs, embodying a, ?, u, respectively, of Ugaritic to which I have 
already alluded earlier in these notes. 

On p. 78 Professor Barr speaks of the marking of long or geminated con- 
sonants (presumably in Hebrew) and adds: ‘this is phonemic and of high 
importance'. While consonant length is phonemic in, say, Arabic or Amharic, 
it is not in Hebrew. As I seem to recall that Professor Barr has been inclined 
to cast some doubt on this proposition (in the course of some extremely agree- 
able private discussions), I ought to cite in support J. Cantineau (in BSL, XLVI, 
1, 1950, 105; BSL, xım, 1, 1946, [pub. 1947], 119) and especially S. Morag 
(Vocalization systems of Arabic, Hebrew, and Aramaic, 1962, 24, 26, 31). In 
Samaritan Hebrew gemination is phonemic (Morag, ibid., 42); cf. also Ullen- 
dorff, Semitic languages of Ethiopia, 216-22. 

In footnote (1) on p. 79 there is a discussion of homomorphous Semitic 
consonant symbols which are distinguished by diaeritical marks. These usually 
come in pairs. When it is stated that in Arabic these groups ‘often contain 


amm 


more than two elements’, one has to recall that this occurs only twice (ie. in © 


the case of b, t, t, n, y, on the one hand, and 7, h, 5, on the other). Of course, 
the multivalence is less serious in reality, for it applies to initial and medial 
positions only, whereas in final position distinct shapes do occur (cf. also 
Néldeke, Geschichte des Qorans, 111, 252). The well-known controversy over the 
introduction of diacritics for homomorphous consonant symbols was not so 
much an aspect of the ‘early history of Arabic writing” as a question of 
admissibility within the Qur’anic canon, for the existence of diacritics is 
attested in pre-Islamic times and on some of the earliest coins (Nóldeke, 
op. cit., xir, 257 fE., 140). 

I am particularly impressed with Barr’s lucid and suggestive exposition of 
the process of reading and understanding a Semitic script. I would myself 
attach greater importance (p. 80) to the syntactic and general prosodic aid 
afforded by the Massoretic system. I think the earliest way of pointing Hebrew 
was by a dot above or below the consonantal skeleton (Morag, op. cit., 17 f£), 
a procedure well known in Syriac but not unique to it (pp. 80 and 90). I am not 


5 The melusion of k in this series is presumably due to a lapsus calami. | 

8 * Ich fand em Alphabet, das ungefahr dem griechischen zur Seite gieng, dessen Gestalten 
fasslich, dessen Benennungen mir zum gróssten Theil nicht fremd waren. Ich hatte diess alles 
sehr bald begriffen und behalten und dachte, es sollte nun ans Lesen gehen. Dass dieses von der 
rechten zur linken Seite geschehe, war mir wohl bewusst. Nun aber trat auf einmal ein neues 
Heer von kleinen Buchstabchen und Zeichen hervor, von Punkten und Strichelchen aller Art, 
welche eigentlich die Vokale vorstellen sollten, worüber ich mich um so mehr verwunderte, als 
sich 1n dem grossern Álphabete offenbar Vokale befanden und die ubrigen nur unter fremden 
Benennungen verborgen zu sem schienen. Auch ward gelehrt, dass die judische Nation, solange 
sie gebluht, wirklich sich mit jenen ersten Zeichen begnugt und keine andere Art zu schreiben 
und zu lesen gekannt habe. Ich ware nun gar zu gern auf diesem alterthümlichen, wie mir schien, 
bequemeren Wege gegangen; allein mein Alter erklärte etwas streng: man müsse nach der 
Grammatik verfahren, wie sie einmal beliebt und verfasst worden. Das Lesen ohne diese Punkte 
und Striche sei eme sehr schwere Aufgabe und kónne nur von Gelehrten und den Geübtesten 
geleistet werden. Ich musste mich also bequemen, auch diese kleinen Merkzeichen kennen zu 
lernen; aber die Sache ward mir immer verworrner. Nun sollten einige der ersten gróssern 
Urzeichen an ihrer Stelle gar nichts gelten, damit ihre kleinen Nachgebornen doch ja nicht 
umsonst dastehen mochten. Dann sollten sie einmal wieder einen leisen Hauch, dann einen 
mehr oder weniger harten Kehllaut andeuten, bald gar nur als Stutze und Widerlage dienen. 
Zuletzt aber, wenn man sich alles wohl gemerkt zu haben glaubte, wurden einige der grossen 
sowohl als der kleinen Personnagen in den Ruhestand versetzt, so dass das Auge immer sehr 
viel und die Lippe sehr wenig zu thun hatte.’ 

(From Goethe’s Aus meinem Leben (Wahrheit und Dichtung), Cotta ed., 1871, xx, 81-2.) 
This is a remarkably perceptive and entertaining description. 
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clear why in the interesting specimen of a three-band text (p. 80) gemination 
and spirantization are not marked in the central band—as they are in a fully 
pointed OT text. Moreover, fully pointed Hebrew does not only present ‘ the 
full phonemic form of the text’ (p. 81) but it also provides many allophones. 

Barr has a particularly interesting discussion of what he calls ' nonsense 
sentences’ (pp. 81 f£). The example adduced by him? is, to my mind, not a 
nonsense sentence but a collection of non-existent words strung together in a 
manner unrecognizable in terms of normal Hebrew syntax (I am not, of course, 
suggesting that this was not done perfectly deliberately). Nor should I like it 
to be thought that this is a mere quibble; I feel the distinction between a 
nonsense sentence and some disjointed non-existent words is à pregnant one. 
The former is well represented by the famous ‘ colourless green ideas sleep 
furiously '. This can easily be expressed in unpointed Hebrew, and I have seen 
a great many nonsense sentences that required no pointing. 

It is even possible to read, without any real difficulty, a series of non- 
existent words, provided they are triggered off by some of the pattern and 
syntactie clues to which Barr so rightly refers in his article (p. 86). To take his 
own example, I should have been able to read an unpointed “pan nx n^ mon, 
even though the lexical elements used are non-existent and meaningless; but 
there are sufficiently many pattern and syntactic clues to permit recognition 
of recurrent lectic models. 

It would be interesting to know (but will probably never be clearly estab- 
lished, as even Greek transcriptions are insufficiently informative) whether the 
modern Semitic tolerance towards syllable-initial vowel (p. 81) was not, perhaps, 
shared by the ancient languages. It is at least conceivable that this well-known 
prohibition is an aspect of the graphic system rather than of phonetic reality. 

I have some difficulty in apprehending the real distinction between methods 
À and B in rendering an unpointed Hebrew text (p. 85). Are they not basically 
identical? To the four ‘ conceivable senses ’ of n°5, listed on p. 85, one might 
add at least four further ones: (a) ‘ he ate her’; (6) ‘let me eat’; (c)'Ishall 
eat her’; (d) ‘ her food’. I suppose it would be right to say that the process 
of reading an unpointed Semitic script always involves eliminating those 
forms which are possible in isolation but happen to be inappropriate as syntacti- 
cal or semantic fits. Clearly the position within the utterance determines ready 
decipherment. This has, in one form or another, already been stated by the 
pioneer of modern Hebrew linguistics, H. Rosén. 

The entire book has a surfeit of printers’ errors, but few of these are really 
disturbing. Note, however, on p. 93 ‘umam (instead of incorrect 'uman). 

I would doubt that in Amharic there is ‘wide divergence between the 
orthography of the written language and the phonology of the spoken ° (p. 97). 
Most of the features that can be ascribed to this category were already present 
in Go'ez. 

Barr has some very valuable things to say on those phonemes of classical 
Hebrew which axe no longer distinguished in the modern language but are still 
subject to historical spelling patterns (p. 98). Fortunately, a large number of 
the homophones (though they remain heterographs) which have thus been 
created happen to belong, fortuitously no doubt, to semantically disparate 
areas: makar ‘tomorrow’ and ‘he sold’; kataf ' he plucked’ and ‘ porter’ ; 
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ed ‘ witness ' and ‘ vapour"; but bakir *' elect ’ and ‘ serior ' are uncomfortably 
close—like * councillor’ and ‘ counsellor? in English. 

This is only a poor and somewhat vapid indication of the ack fare Professor 
Barr has placed before us. The reader is never anywhere left in doubt that a 
distinguished mind is at work here. 

M. A. French’s contribution is both interesting and valuable, ‘particularly 
pages 124-5, but its over-all aim is not always entirely transparent. Yet I have 
learnt a great deal from this paper despite that occasional feeling of uncertainty 
as regards clearly defined objectives. I was also a little surprised that the late 
David Diringer should repeatedly be quoted with pronouncements on Chinese 


grammar—a field very far removed from his own scholarly specialization. The : 


discussion whether Chinese is monomorphemic or monosyllabic seems to me 
somewhat meandering; and when I had finally grasped that I must not 
confuse the two, we are told again that ‘ a Chinese morpheme is typically one 
syllable in length ’. 

Readers who are not students of Chinese will derive much enjoyment from 
the illuminating observations on Makes: (Marx) or Ouluoba (Europe), etc. 

As to word boundaries, it ought to be said that, when the Hebrew writing 
system developed certain special forms for letters in final position, the script 
was continuous. It is only since the introduction of spacing between words 
that the final letters have ceased to be meaningful. Similar considerations 
apply to Arabic. 

Readers will be greatly indebted to Mr. French for introducing them to the 
most widely used non-alphabetic writing system in the world which, despite 
many premature obituaries, continues to prove its power of survival. It must 
clearly possess advantages which go beyond nationalistic considerations and 
probably even beyond the close association of the Chinese script with the 
expression of Chinese culture. 

I have already referred, in general terms, to the profoundly important 
character of Professor Haas’s long and detailed article. It is so closely argued 
and presents so integrated a theory of writing that it would be quite impossible 
to attempt & summary. I must, therefore, confine myself to some minor and 
essentially random remarks and questions which do not, I fear, do justice to 
the profundities of Haas’s paper. 


Haas tells us that every writing system, every script, ‘ presents us with an 


inventory of recurrent graphic signs and with rules for their significant com- 
bination’ (p. 132). I find it difficult to appreciate the purport of the passage 
which I have italicized. Since it is the linguistic rather than the graphic structure 
which determines what constitutes ‘ significant combination ’, Professor Haas 
must obviously be thinking here of elements which seem to elude me. 

I can see that in a series such as slim, slender, slide, etc., or glow, gleam, 
glitter, etc., the recurrence of certain sound sequences supports or marks a 
semantic relationship (p. 137), but I find it impossible to accept the same 
criteria for death and breath. 

There are some thought-provoking passages on the complexity of acquiring 
that basic analytic and reductive discipline of reading and decoding messages— 


5 In the pronunciation of Yemeni Jews and other Israeli speakers originating from Arab 
countries the old phonemic distinction is still operative. I have sometimes toyed with the idea 
of an archiphoneme in the standard pronunciation of Israeli Hebrew in cases of this nature 
(Trubetzkoy, Grundzuge, 71 ff), but I do not think that this concept can be of much assistance 
in the present context. 


wat? 


ie 
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indeed, there is the enormity of the very idea that the infinite variety of 
utterances can be reduced to so limited an inventory of graphic marks, some 
25 symbols that can encompass the totality of human experience (p. 142). 
Yet this pregnant thought is not further pursued, and the hapless reader is 
left perilously in mid-air where Professor Haas has abandoned him. 

I think Haas ought also to have been kinder to the less well-endowed reader 
(like the present reviewer) and to have explained in greater detail ‘ why the 
number of possible types of script is less than eight ' (p. 151)—and this is further 
reduced to ‘no more than three potentially dominant types of script ' (p. 180). 
I bave found the argument much too condensed and technical and remain 
puzzled and perplexed. 

In contrast to such difficult passages, I have been able to enjoy the 
illuminating observations on vein, vain, and vane or on the final element in 
rival, pistol, pencil, shovel, bundle (p. 193). At that point I was almost surprised 
at the absence of the puerile joke on the pronunciation of ghoti which equals 


. that of fish (i.e. f as in enough °, t as in ' women ', and sh as in ' nation’). 


I can see somehow that it is * easier ' to write a Semitic script and more 
difficult to read it, but I am still not entirely clear why the opposite should be 
true of French—except in some very obvious sense which Professor Haas 
probably did not have in mind (p. 194). 

Haas thinks that ‘it is not unreasonable to suppose, even in the absence of 
conclusive evidence, that Semitic consonantal writing developed from a 
borrowed Egyptian system’ (p. 203). I do think it is unreasonable, in the 
absence of any evidence and in opposition to such historical and cultural data 
as are known to us. Anyone who favours that derivation would first have to 
account, in those terms, for the genesis of the Ugaritic alphabet. 

These random points barely scratch the surface, whereas Professor Haas has 
penetrated deep and brought forth some remarkable insights. It is likely to 
be a long time before an equally stimulating and valuable book on writing is 
produced. 
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MOURNING REGULATIONS IN ORDOS, 1909 


fairly long document, namely the announcement to the Mongols of the Banner 
Otoy of the death of the Emperor and the Empress Dowager in the winter of 
1908, and a number of regulations for the required period of official mourning 


g 
a 


In 1961, the late Reverend Antoine Mostaert (1881-1971) published a” 


et 
t 


| 
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(* Annonce de la mort de Empereur Te-tsoung et de l'Impératrice douairière - 


Ts'eu-hi aux Mongols de la bannière d'Otoy (Ordos) ', m Herbert Franke (ed.), 
Studia Sino-Altaica: Festschrift für Erich Haenisch zum 80. Geburtstag, 
Wiesbaden, 1961, 140-55). 

In the notebook in which Father Mostaert had transcribed this document 


there is a sequel, or & second text regarding this matter, but much shorter. | 


Dated 13 February 1909, and simply entitled sula jergeten ‘those holding 
honorary ranks’, it is a letter from the minister of Otoy to the church of 
Boro-Balyasun prescribing a few mourning regulations for Mongol Christians 
holding honorary ranks. 

Indeed among the common people there were quite a few men who for 
one reason or other had been granted honorary ranks, usually jakirwyé or 
meyiren without exercising any function ordinarily attached to such ranks. In 
the documents from Ordos copied by Father Mostaert we often come across 
such expressions as meyiren-ü jerge jalan-u janggi ‘ the jalan-u janggi, i.e. head 
of a subdivision of a banner with the honorary rank of meyiren’. These men 
were entitled to wear on their hats the distinctive buttons of their honorary 
ranks higher than those of their actual function. 

There were also Christians among them, and the present letter concerns 
them, but this does not mean that the regulations for Christians were any 
different from those prescribed for non-Christians. It was only as a matter of 
courtesy that Christians were informed through the church: the letter is 
addressed to the superior of the church of Boro-Balyasu who is asked to 
communicate the regulations to the individuals in question. 


Teat 

Sula jergeten. 

Otoy gosiyun-u tamaya-yin tusalayés či ber. 

Boro-balyasun-u tang-un tngri-yin ejen-ti nom-un bayst tana medegdekü anu. 

Nidonon egülün segül sarayın sineyin yisüne kiilayen abuysan sidar-tur 
yabuqu Giyulyan-u terigiin jasay beyise jinong noyan tanu yajar-iyar ulamjilan 
tusiyaysan yeke juryan-u bitig-iin dotora yeke yabudaltu boyda quwangdi-yin 
gegen tai-quwang tayiqu-yin gegen tan čöm ingri-dii debsigsen yeke belbesürel-ün 
yosulal-1 ting nen sanayan-1yar gütèidkestiger kemen tusiyan kürčü vregsen-r 
ketiyenggiilen dayafu bügüdeger kündüdken güičidkegsen-eče yadana. basaói 
gariyatu gosiyun dotora büküi olan sula jergeten-à gadayulqu ügei-ber neyiteber-tür 
jarlan tusiyaysan büged. yayčakü tang-un nomtan-dur sula jergeten bui-yin tula. 
eqün-1 medegden yabuyuluya. kürügsen-eóe uruysi tang-un nom-un bays) tan 
toliéiju man-w gosiyun-u nomtan kümün-eče düise-yin janggi-nar-1 janggi jerge 
toytayan gadaytun. busud sula jergeten-ü jerge-yi gadayulqu ügei neyiteber-tiir 
nigen adali bolyaju. yeke belbesiirel-iin yosun-i jirumlan kündüdkekü bolbu 
kemen egün-ü tula medegden barvyulba. 

Kebtii yosun-u terigün on qaburun terigün sarayin qorin yurbana. 
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Those holding honorary ranks. 

Gi(meddorfi) 1 tusalayéi (and guardian) of the seal of the banner of Otoy. 

Communication to the Catholic priest of the Church of Boro-Balyasun. 

In a letter from the Great Tribunal? transmitted and delivered through the 
office of the ruler, jinong, Banner prince and beyise, Chairman of the Con- 
federation, (with the privilege of) walking in the (Emperor's) presence,’ and 
received on the ninth day of the new decade of the end month of winter of last 
year [31 December 1908], it is said: with sincere and true intention carry out 
the great mourning regulations for his Highness the Saintly Emperor with the 
great deeds * and her Highness the Empress Dowager, who have both gone 
to Heaven. Apart from (the fact that) all (must) respectfully obey and carefully 
carry out (the orders thus) transmitted and received, we also issue and transmit 
(an order) to the general population (to the effect that) the numerous men of 
our banner holding honorary ranks must not fix (their distinctive buttons). 
However since there are men with honorary ranks among the Christians of 


` the Church, we forward this communication. Upon receiving it, the priest of 


' 


- the Church will reflect: among the Christians (natives) of our Banner, the 


janggi in charge of landmarks will continue £ to wear their button of janggi, 
but you will not allow other men with honorary ranks to wear their buttons, 
but make them equal to the general population. In the hope’ that you will 
decide to make (them all) follow and respect the rules of the great mourning, 
for this reason I present you this communication. 

On the twenty-third day of the first month of spring of the first year of 
the Kebtü-yosun (era: 13 February 1909). 

HENRY SERRUYS 


ON BORDER GUARDS IN OTOI (ORDOS) 


The notebooks of the late Antome Mostaert (BSOAS, xr, 2, 1977, 338) 
contain two documents from Otoy banner in Ordos, from 1907 and 1921 
respectively, on the necessity of having border guards im order to prevent 
banditry. The letter of 1907 mentions an act of banditry committed by a 
group of Chinese Muslims. How frequent such erimes were around 1907, I do 
not know; but with regard to the ‘commission’ of 1921, the reader should 
know that the early 1920’s were extremely turbulent years in Otoy: as the 
result of a number of murders committed there, Mongols fought among them- 
selves and at the same time had to face repeated irruptions of Chinese bandits 


1 The text has only či, but in a more recent handwriting, Father Mostaert added ' CGimeddor] ’ 
with a question-mark. In spite of this question-mark there 1s no doubt about the identification. 

eddorji is mentioned more than once in the documents from Otoy. The reference to his 
guardianship is owing to the fact that he was one of the regents administering Banner affairs 
during the minority years of the prince of Otoy. Cf. Mostaert, * Annonce ’, p. 145, n. 1. For the 
prince of Otoy, see J. van Hecken, ‘ Les princes borjigid des Ordos depuis leur soumission aux 
Mandchoux en 1635 jusqu'à leur disparition en 1951”, CAJ, xvi, 2, 1972, 141. 

? Namely the Li-fan Yüan: this letter is the one published i in Studi Sino-Altasca as indicated 
above. 

3 For these titles of the Chairman, see ‘ Annonce °, pp. 147-8, n. 8. 

4 Yeke yabudaltu, in Chinese ta-hsing K 47, see Mostaert’s comments in ‘ Annonce ', p. 150, 

n. 24. 

5 Tai-quwang tayiqu is t‘ai-huang t‘ai-hou AE kj- 

€ For the meaning of toylayan, compare Annonce ? , 142 (I. 6 from bottom): kuliyen 
toytayasuyat ; ; 144: ‘reçoivent et retiennent (le globule) °. 

7 Lat.: ‘saying: will you...?’. 
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and soldiers often more likely to behave like bandits than like upholders of the 
law. In a forthcoming paper, I hope to publish a number of documents relative 
to those murder cases and the impact they had on the daily lives of the people. 
In the meantime these two documents on the formation of border guards may 
be of some interest. 


I 

törö-yin noyan-u tamaya-yin tusalayói-nar-un bitig. 

jakirwyéi Jerge jaryuci namjal-dur nisken ilegebe. 

niskeber sergeyilen beledkegülkii tusiyan jakiju yabwyulqu-yin učir. 

edüge qariyatu gosiyun-u bayitu jerge-yin yajar-a sayuju büküi yamutad 
arad-nar-un doloyan ayil-i. ene sarayin arban yurban-u nara uryuqu-yin 
üyes-tü ülü taniqu doloyan quyisa-nar irefü. türgen bu jebseg bariju. ger-ün füg 
gandun bayudayad. ger-ün dotora yeke baya ekener keüked-ner-1 ülden kógejü 
yaryayad ger-tür büküs óblel jerge-yin jüsl-i buliyan degermedejü abwysan-i 
tugai-dur nutuy ayimay-un yamutad arad-nar bida damdam-iyar mongyol irgen 
arban kedüked kiimiin ülden kôgeju güügür-üm inadu eteged elesün-dür gititifii. 
edür-ün qayas boltala bayildubaëu. güičen ulti dgteber kemen yayaralëilan 
medegülüre irefüki. eyimii-yin tula egüni jarlan tusiyan yabuyulba. kiiriimegée 
Jaryuëi činu beye jakirqu dotoraban éingdalan jarlaju. quyay arad-nar-i 
gabsuryan abèu. migen udaya qorin kiimiin-t unuya künesü. bu jebseg jerge-yin 
jinl-t. ali sayitur bajayam beledkegüljü. arba arba gonoy-bar egelfiyelejti jaqa 
kijayar-bar. edür sini tiger éaydan medegelejü. qoyisi urwysi yurban Jaryuëi 
jakirqu yajar-bar dam dam-iyar türgelen medege abuléaqu. eyin kü sejiglelti 
qulayayici-nar bológlen yaréu 1reged. ayıl erüke-yi buliyan degermedekü-yr. ali 
sayitur éingdalan qarayaljiju. sakin éaydaqu-yi jakiqu-aéa yadana. arba qonoy 
nigen udaya yambar učir-i nigen nigen-iyer todorgayilaju yamun degere medegiiliin 
kürgere ireqüljü bayiéayaqu-dur beledkegiiliigtiin. kerkebeëü oyisiyaqu ügei. eyin 
kü buliyan degermedekü čiqula kereg-t talayayirdan osoldayulfu oyto ülü bolqu-yi 
uridasa gamtuda ugayulun jakiju. egün-ü tula temdegtü bitig nisken tusiyan 
ilegebe. 

badarayultu téré-yin yuëin yurbaduyar on. ebülün terigün sarayin qorin 

rbana. 

Letter of the tusalayé: entrusted with the (great) seal! of the Chief of 
Government,? sent on wings 3 to Namfal, Jaryuči * with the rank of fakiruyéi.5 

With a view to transmitting on wings an order to make you be on guard 
and in readiness : 


1 Tamaya is the ‘ great’ official seal of the Banner. This letter was not stamped with the 
tamaya but with the ‘ small’ seal, called temdeg (see below). 

2 The prince of Otoy, Galdzangrulmawangjaljamsu, born in 1897, although a minor, was 
appointed to succeed as ruling prince in 1903. During the years of his minority (until he was 18), 
the Banner was administered by the ministers acting as regents. This is the reason why the text 
refers to the Banner seal being entrusted to the ministers. See J. van Hecken, ‘ Les princes 
borjigid des Ordos depuis leur soumission aux Mandchoux en 1635 jusqu'à leur disparition en 
1951", CAJ, XYI, 2, 1972, 141. T'óró-yin noyan is ‘ ruling prince ', or ‘ Chief of Government’. 
See A. Mostaert, ‘ Annonce de la mort de l'Empereur Te-tsoung et de l'Impératrice douairière 
Ts'eu-hi aux Mongols de la bannière d'Otoy (Ordos)', in Herbert Franke (ed.), Studia Sino- 
Altaica: Festschrift fur Erich Haenisch zum 80. Geburtstag, Wiesbaden, 1961, p. 141, n. 1. 

3 Niske- is the causative of nis- ‘to fly’. In the following line we have niskeber to be read 
niskéber from mskë ‘ qui vole’. Dict. ordos, pp. 402a, 495b. Tor another expression with the 
same meaning, see À. Mostaert and F. W. Cleaves, Les lettres de 1289 et 1305 des Ilkhan Aryun 
et Oljeittt à Philippe le Bel, Cambridge, Mass., 1962, 39-44. 

5 In Otoy the jaryudi (lit. ‘ judge’) was a functionary in charge of all matters dealing with 
Banner land cultivated by Chinese. See DO, 187b. 

5 Jakirwyé strictly speaking was one of the higher officials of the Banner, but then many 
Mongols had the honorary rank of Jakirwyéi, and Namjal seems to have been one of them. 
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now the (following) urgent notification has arrived: ‘on the thirteenth of 
this month just as the sun was coming up, seven unknown Mohammedans ? 
have come (and attacked) seven families of yamun employees" and common 
~ people living in such localities as Bayitu 8 and other places within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Banner: carrying rapid(-firing) rifles and (other) weapons they fired 
in the direction of the houses, and drove out and pursued adults and minors, 
women and children who were in the houses, and robbed and stole various 
implements found in the houses. On that occasion, we yamun employees and 
common people of the area, ten men or so, Mongols as well as Chinese, (rallied) 
passing each other (the word),? followed and pursued them and when we 
reached the sands of the area this side of Güügür,!? although we fought (them) 
until noon, we did not catch up with them. For this reason we issue this 
order for publication: as soon as it reaches you, Jaryuči, publish it strictly in 
your jurisdiction; take armed men !? with you, and on every (shift) as carefully 
as possible prepare and ready mounts and provisions for twenty men together 
with such equipment as rifles and (other) weapons; every tenth day (shifts) 
will relieve each other, and day and night all along the borders you will watch 
and gather information, and speedily take (the information) back and forth, 
from one to the other, through the territories under the jurisdiction of the three 
jaryuct. In this manner, if suspicious thieves should band together and come 
over, you will most effectively and strictly protect those (border) families 
against robbery and theft. Besides this order regarding protection and patrol, 
once every ten days you must report clearly one by one what events (have 
occurred) to the (Banner) yamun, and upon examination (of the facts) you 
must have measures taken. At any rate, it is absolutely not permitted, out of 
lack of attention, to be negligent 1 and make mistakes in this important issue 
of robbery and theft, and in advance we make that clear to you and issue this 
order. 
For this reason we send on wings this letter stamped with the (small) seal 
, to be handed over to you. 
On the twenty-third of the first month of winter of the thirty-third year 
of the Badarayultu-tóró (era: 28 November 1907). 


II 
sidkegči da jasay giyün-wang noyan tusalayči-nar-un bičig. 
tayiji büged ayiladgal jakirwy&éi jalan-u janggi sedangdor}i-dur ilgebe. 
čiydalan jakiju čaydan sergeyilekü-yi tusiyan yabwyulqu-yin ucir. 


6 Quyisa is Chinese hui-tzu [n] -F ‘Mohammedan’, DO, 365a. 

7 Yamutad are low-ranking Banner officials: < yamutan, yamu(n). DO, 395b. For such 
forms as yambutan, yambatan in the Qalqa firum, see my paper ‘The Mongol term čigčin ~ 
sigčin ', Monumenta Serica, xxx, 1972-3, 629. 

3 DO, 61a; this Otoy place-name is not listed in Magadbürm Haltod, Mongolische Ortsnamen, 
Wiesbaden, 1966, 25a. 

® Dam, damdam-iyar: DO, 116b, ‘ passing on from one to the other '. 

x DO, 275a: gügür: Ling-chou. In an inverlinear note, Mostaert says: ‘usually spelled 
qutger *. 

Tr Garden (ulu) dgtebei. For ôgte- (passive of ög- ‘to give’) in this particular meaning, see 
DO, 529ab 

K 12 Quyay arad, lit. ‘armour-people’. For quyay ‘soldier’, see DO, 365b; A. Mostaert, 
introduction to Bolor erike: M ongolian chronicle (Scripta Mongolica, mm), Cambridge, Mass., 
1954, Pt. 1, pp. 8-9, n. 31; F. W. Cleaves, * The colophon of the Bolor erike', HJ AS, xxvm, 
1968, pp. 9, 14, 30, n. 104 ; H. Serruys, ‘ A socio-political document from Ordos : the durim 
of Otoy from 1923 ’, Monumenta Serica, Xxx, 1972-3, p. 564: 2b.15, and 32.13. 

13 Notice the form éalayayirda- : in DO, 603a, we find &alayayida- ; in Kowalewski, 2098b, 
2099a : éalayayira-, and calayarda-. 
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bayitayabasu qariyatu qostyun-u jaqa kifayar-iyar oyiranast jiliid-ebe qulayai 
degerme olasiran yarëu ayil ger-ün 6b mal-1 degermelen buliyaysan-u degere 
jarmin nigen jaliqai tüsimel arad-nar dürim firum-i ebdefü gosiyu olan-t 
üimegülügsen ba urbamaylaqu sanaya egüskejü buduliyan kereg-i degdegülügsen -~* 
učir-a ele kereg-à dayusgan sidkeged egiinée qoyisi joligayilan yabuyèid-1 éaydan ` 
sergeyilekü-ber uul qosvyun-u nutuy-tur čirig bayiyulju činu beye-yi Caydan 
sergeyilekü moritu &irig-ün goriyan-u daruya talbiqu-yi toytayad egün-& bičig 
tusiyaba. küliyemegée món goriyan-u Cirig bügüde-yi erkilen jakiréu yabuqu-yi 
jakiqu-ata yadana. ele čirig-tür abqu kümüs-$ erke ügei gosiyun-u dotoraki 
nomoyan sayin ider bujimayai-yt songyun abèu yurban anggi-yin moritu čirig 
bola jaga kijayar-iyar sayulyafu éaydan sergeyilekü-ete anggida sara büri 
nigen udaya medegülün Wregülsügei basaci tirig-tin arad-tur olyabasu Jokiqu 
éaling keregsel-t jaqa kijayar-un iregül-eče olyon ôgkü ba esebesü medegülün 
iregüljü ali qamiya-ača yaryan ügkü-yi jokislan beledken tusiyabasu Jokiqu 
yabudal-1 gamtuda jakiju. egün-ü tula étrig-ün goriyan-u tusiyaltan ba Girig-mer-ün - 
éaling-i des darayalan. toytayaysan-1 segül-dür fiysayan biéijü temdegtü bitig 
tusiyan ilgebe. | | : 
éayaytin takiya jiliin qaburun terigün sarayin qorin yisüne. | 


Ed 
—, 


^ 


olyobasu jokiqu Girig-ün éaling anu goriyan-u darya sara dutum-un 15 lang. 
anggi-yin darwya-nartu 12 lang 

anggi-yin ded darwya-nartu arba arba lang 

orčiyuluyči bičigeči-dü arban tabulang 

arban-u daruya-nartu isü isü lang 

uujang-nartu nayimalang tabučin : 

baya  éirig-üd-tü nayiman nayimalang 


Letter from the judicial administrator !* (of the Confederation), ruling prince 
(of Otoy with the title of) Giyün-wang, 15 Chief of Government, and the 
ministers. iT 

Sent to the /ayiji Sedangdorÿi,18 reporter 1” and jalan-u janggi 18 (with the 
rank of) jakiruyói. 

With a view to transmitting (a command) to control strictly and patrol 
alertly. 

If we examine (the present situation, it appears that) in recent years 1° 
along the borders of our Banner, thieves and robbers have arisen in growing 
numbers and robbed the possessions and cattle of (our) families; in addition, 


P 


14 The sidkegči da was the third official of the administration of the Confederation, after the da 
(Chin. ta A) or terigün, or daruya, and the ded-da, or ded-daruya. In another document from 
Ordos he is called &yulyan-u kereg-t tusalan sidkegét daruya ‘ judicial magistrate assisting in the 
(administration of) Confederation affairs’. Sidkegéi also indicates an office among the Darqad 
in charge of the cult of Cinggis-qan. Č. Z. Zamcarano (tr. Rud. Loewenthal) The Mongol 
chronicles of the seventeenth century, Wiesbaden, 1955, 53 (p. 75 of the Russian text). 

15 The prince of Otoy had received the rank of Giyün-wang (Chin. chün-wang) from the 
Republican government. In fact most Banner princes of Inner Mongolia had been given higher pa 
ranks in order to prevent a movement of independence similar to that in Outer Mongolia. 

18 DO, 568b, spells sedan-dorfi; same in other documents from Ordos. 

V Ayiladgal: DO, 39b; A. Mostaert, ‘Matériaux ethnographiques relatifs aux Mongols 
ordos ’, CAJ, r1, 4, 1956, 252. 

18 The Jalan-w Jangg? was the official at the head of a qariya, subdivision of the Banner, 
comprising several sumu. DO, 182a: ' Matériaux ethnographiques ', 251. & 

1? Lit. ‘ since late years’. I have not found the form oytranasi listed anywhere. 
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because some ?? crafty functionaries and people, in contravention of ordinances 
and customs, have suggested ideas of disorder #4 and revolt ? among the many 
people of the Banner and have thus caused troublesome affairs to arise, we have 
taken measures to end this situation: we transmit this letter ?? deciding to let 
you create an armed force in the territory of our original Banner from now on 
to be on guard alertly against people acting mischievously, and to appoint you 
commandant of a company of mounted soldiers to patrol alertly. As soon as 
you receive ib, apart from running the business of leadership and command of 
all soldiers of that company, by all means select, as men to be taken into this 
armed force, (men) of good disposition, honest, young, and diligent from inside 
the Banner, and divide them into three detachments of cavalry; apart from 
stationing them along the border to patrol alertly, you must send a report once 
every month. Also with regard to pay and (other) necessities which the soldiers 
should receive, give % (them) from income of the borders,” and if that should 
not (be possible), let us know and we will instantly order deliberations on 
wherefrom to issue and pay, and on the necessary preparation and transmission 
(of funds). 

For this reason we send you a letter stamped with the (small) seal 26 at the 
end of which we list in due order the pay (scale) of commissioned ? (officers) 
and men of the company of soldiers. 

On the twenty-ninth of the first month of spring of the white-female cock 
year (8 March 1921). 

Pay which the soldiers should receive : 
the company officer, 15 taels per month. 
to ? officers commanding a detachment: 12 taels. 
to the lieutenant of a detachment: ten taels each. 
to the interpreter-scribe: ten taels. 
to the officers of ten: nine taels each. 
to the officers of five : *° eight taels and five chen. 
to plain soldiers: eight taels each. 
HENRY SERRUYS 


20 armin < jJarim inu (DO, 1888). Jarmin nigen ‘some one’ evidently can only mean 
‘some’. In a piece from 1920 on the salt administration (BSOAS, xr, 2, 1977, 346) we find: 
jarím nigen. 

31 Ü'imegul-, causative of ume- * to be in a state of disorder’. Another causative of this verb 
is äimege- (appears twice m a document from November 1913 (see my forthcommg paper 
* Documents from Ordos on the '' revolutionary circles” ’, JAQS, Doc. XX). 

23 Urbamaylaqu: from urba- ‘to turn around; to revolt’; this verb also appears in a 
document from August 1907 in ‘ Documents ... * revolutionary circles" ', Doo. V, n. 86. 
Kowalewski, 465, lists urbamtayai; DO, 743b: urbamayui versatile, inconstant’. In an Ordos 
letter from 16 May 1906, we have urbamalya-, probably a copyist’s error. 

23 Eguni bicig: this expression, the demonstrative qualifier in the accusative followed by the 
substantive unchanged, appears in a number of documents from Ordos. 

21 Olyon (in the preceding line: olya-) dg-, lit. * let find and give’. 

25 No doubt income from taxes collected from Chinese farmers settled on Banner land. The 
Jaryuëis were entrusted with the collection of such taxes. 

28 Mostaert writes the msoription of this seal in Mongol script: yeketen temdeg. Cf. DO, 381a, 
607b: ckrel'en (= yeketen) tomôtan: ‘les autorités, les chefs responsables; les notables’. 
Yeketen temdeg means ‘ great seal’, with the plural form yeketen as a form of respect. It is in- 
teresting that the ‘ small’ seal of the Banner, as distinguished from the tamaya, is called * great’. 

27 Tusiyaltan : DO, 166b, * ceux qui ont une charge, une fonction publique ...’; tusiyaliai 
* ayant une charge, une fonction publique '. 

28 Dutum-un: in the genitive. 

29 In the dative; same in the following lines. 

30 Uufang is Chinese wu-chang (fj Ez ' officer of five’. 
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A NOTE ON THE INSCRIPTIONS ON TWO CHINESE RUGS. IN THE 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


o» (PLATE I). 

Among the many attractive rugs illustrated and described in H. A. Lorentz's 
book on Chinese rugs are two pillar rugs, one of which bears a dedicatory 
inscription in Chinese, the other a dedicatory inscription in Mongol. The rugs 
apparently form a pair. They are of the same size, the design of each, an 
encircling dragon, is & mirror image of that of the other, the borders are 
identical, and the positions of the inscriptions correspond. The shades of colour, 
too, are the same, indicating contemporaneous manufacture. Yet, on the face 
of it, the two inscriptions refer to two distinct donations, and they have been 
so interpreted by the author. The date in the Chinese inscription is the first 
month of summer in the year i-yu €, P im the reign of Ch'ien Lung, that is 
1765, while the date in the Mongol inscription is the first month of summer in 
the female-blue hen year in the reign of Badarayultu Tóró (Kuang Hsü), that 
is 1885. Mr. Lorentz quotes expert opinion to the effect that, the dates apart; 
‘the two rugs look as if they must have been woven at the same time as each 
other and be of late date. The inference is, he ` says, that both were made in 
1885. Yet, he says, after describing the Chinese inscription: ‘The puzzle is 
that the M ongol inscription in the other rug declares that this rug was presented 
by a different person one hundred and twenty years later!'. He offers an 
ingenious explanation for this dilemma, suggesting that the second donor, for 
he is of the opinion that two donations did indeed take place, at an interval 
of 120 years, caused an earlier rug to be copied, in order that he could present. 
a pair, rather than a single item. The donor's idea would have been, to quote 
Mr. Lorentz: ‘I herewith submit the copy of a famous rug dedicated in 1765, 
to which I add another such rug with my own dedication, presenting thus 
a pair’. 

"There seem to me to be good reasons for casting doubt on this interpretation 
of the facts, and for suggesting a simpler explanation. Briefly, this is that the 
two rugs were indeed both made in 1885, but they were dedicated by one and 
the same person at the same time, one being inscribed in Chinese and the other 
in Mongol. The apparent discrepancy in the dating arises, I submit, from a 
mistake in the weaving of the Chinese inscription, or in the pattern from which 
it was woven: the name Ch'ien Lung must be a mistake for that of Kuang Hsü. 
If we accept this suggestion, then everything else falls into place. It can, 
I think, be shown that only one donor is concerned and that contrary to what 
Mr. Lorentz.says, he is named and described in similar terms in the two in- 
scriptions, and that there is no need to postulate the existence of an earlier 
rug dated 1765 which the donor might have had copied, nor, consequently, that 
of an eaxlier donor. 

Clearly, there 4s a discrepancy of some sort between the two inscriptions, 
and I should like first of all to give my subjective reasons why 1 think 1t more 
likely that the explanation resides, as suggested above, in the two characters 


1H. A. Lorentz, A view of Chinese rugs from the seventeenth to the twentieth century, London 
and Boston, Mass., Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1973. See plate 74 for a partial view of the two 
rugs in colour, and p. 138 for a black and white photograph in which the inscriptions are fully 
visible. I am grateful to Mr. Donald King, Keeper of Textiles at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
for kindly allowing me to inspect the rugs, and to Mrs. Linda Parry for displaying them. The 
rugs are numbered T 238 and T 239 and were presented to the Museum in 1928. 
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which. ae up er reign-period title, rather than in the much done ‘part of 
_ the inscription devoted to the name, rank, and office of the donor. , One would 
` expect that two inscriptiohs, in two different languages, one on each of a pair. 
m. Of objects, would refer to the same event, rather than to two different events. 
. But one’s suspicions are really aroused by the elegance of the fact that the two | 
dates, as formulated, are exactly 120 years apart, down to the very month. 
. That is, they are separated by exactly two sexagenary cycles. It is of course 
conceivable, though unlikely; that this happened by chance. It is also con- 
ceivable that the donof of 1885 may have observed that such a coincidence in 
` timing was going to be possible, and planned his pious act so as.to exploit this 
pleasing possibility, but I submit that circumstances are unlikely to have 
arranged themselves so tidily. Secondly, the reign-periods apart, there is 
. nothing in the formulation of the dates to prevent them from referring to the 
same year. Each is formulated according to the sexagenary cycle only, not 
according to the unambiguous succession of years within any particular reign- 
period, so that, if we disregard the reign-period, no violence is done to the 
,- dates, and they can refer to 1765 or to any other year which is 60 or a multiple 
of 60 years distant from that year. Thirdly, I would submit that, just as Chinese 
potters very frequently applied the title of a past reign-period to the base of a 
piece of porcelain without any intention to deceive, so a weaver would not 
find it odd to be asked to weave an eighteenth-century date into a nineteenth- 
century rug, and would comply without questioning the order. And, unless he 
were himself bilingual, he would not suspect any contradiction in the way the 
Chinese and the Mongol dates were formulated. 

These suppositions can, however, be justified by the fact that it is possible 
to reinterpret the two inscriptions to show that they refer to one and the same 
donor. Apparent differences between the two texts can be shown to be due to 
the interpretations supplied to Mr. Lorentz, and not to go back to the originals. 

The Mongol inscription was transcribed by Professor N. N. Poppe as 
__ follows: ? 

Badarayultu 16r6-yin kökegčin takiya Jilün jun-u t lerigün sar-a dalad gosiyun-u 
ded Jerge-yin tayifi büged uridu tusiyal-da meyiren-ü Jangi yajari Jakiruyči 
borodtigiist örgübe. 

The translation runs~ 
‘In the first summer month of the year of the blue hen (in the reign) -of 
Badaraghultu Törö (== Kuang Hsü) presented (this rug) the Tayiji of the second 
class and former administrator of the office of the Meyiren-ü janggi, 
Borodugushi ?. 

The ductus of the Mongol inscription is less clear than that of the Chinese. 
One can only hazard reasons for this. Perhaps the alphabetic nature of the 
Mongol script lends itself less easily to weaving than the Chinese, or the weaver , 
may have been a Chinese and ignorant of the Mongol language. Whatever the ' 
explanation, some words in the Mongol inscription are not reproduced with the 
clarity one would expect from a manuscript or a carefully printed book. Thus 
the words takiya, jerge, tusiyal, are all three somewhat distorted, but never- 
theless they are, from the context, unambiguous. My own transcription does 
vary from Professor Poppe's in detail, however. I read : 

© Badarayultu törö-yin kökegčin takiya filün } jun-u terigün sar-a dalad gosiyun-u 
ded jerge-yin tayiji béged uridu tusiyai-un meyiren-i Janggi dayièing jakirwyt 
bürintügóse ürgübe. 


2 Lorentz, 140. I have tacitly restored the letter y where it has been omitted in the printing. 
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I suggest the following translation : 

* Presented in the first month of summer of the female-blue hen year of (the 
reign of) Badarayultu Törö (= Kuang Hsü) by Bürintógós, fayijt of the second 
class, with the former post of meyiren-ü janggi, dayicing, and jakirwyét, of the... 
Dalad Banner ’. 

I take this as meaning that the donor, who was a noble with the rank of 
tayi}t of the second class, had earlier held the post of meyiren-ü janggi, one of 
the five senior administrative posts in his Banner, and at the relevant time had 
the title of dayiting, and either held the higher Banner post of jakiruyti, or, 
since his earlier post is specified as such, but the later one is not stated to be 
an actual appointment, may have held the honorary rank of fakiruyée.3 

There are only a few points where my transcription, and consequently my 
translation, differ materially from those of Mr. Lorentz's book. 

1. All allowances made for distortions which the weave might produce, I find 
it difficult to accept the reading yajari. The first letter resembles the initial 
t or d of törö, terigün, dalad, ete., and not the initial letter of gosiyun which it 
should, if it were to be read y. Secondly, there is hardly sufficient room for - 
both J and r. These remarks are not conclusive, but I think they are reinforced 
by the fact that the title of Jakiruyči (jakiruyti janggi, gosiyun-i jakiruyéi) 
was that of an official superior in rank to the meyiren-ü janggi, not that of an 
administrator of the latter's office. It is normal to find the word gosiyun-1 
‘banner’ as a direct object before Jakiruyči but I doubt if yajari ‘ office’ is 
appropriate in that position.! However, the word, if not to be read as yajari, 
still remains to be deciphered. Dayiéing is not necessarily correct, for if it is, 
the ductus is somewhat compressed. But I think it is the correct reading, 
taking into account the existence of a word dayiëing in Ordos Mongol, which 
Mostaert says was an honorific title given to nobles of the rank of tayi/¢ in 
Ordos.’ At the risk of engaging in a circular argument I would point out that 
at the corresponding place the Chinese inscription has the otherwise obscure 
phrase tat-ch‘ing [X, FH. Again, if dagyicing is the correct reading, it looks as if | 
jakirwyt%, which follows it, is also an honorific rank, not a substantive one, 
especially as there is no parallel to the words uridu tusiyal-un, * with the former 
post of’ or ‘formerly appointed as’, to point to a current appointment 9 

2. My reading of the name of the donor is different from that of Poppe. The 
ductus can certainly support Poppe’s reading of boro for the first element. 
However, Borodiigiisi is an unlikely form of name, and I would suggest that 


3 For a sketch of the government of an Ordos banner see A. Mostaert, * Annonce de la mort de 
l'empereur Te-tsoung et de l'impératrice douairière Ts‘eu-hi aux Mongols de la bannière d’Otoy 
(Ordos) °, in H. Franke (ed.), Studia Sino-Altaica, Wiesbaden, 1961, especially p. 146. See also 
Mostaert, Dictionnaire ordos, 200a, and H. Serruys, ‘ A socio-political document from Ordos: 
the dürim of Otoy from 1923’, Monumenta Serica, xxx, 1972-3, 533. The five senior officials, 
or tabun Jingken, of a banner, were the two ministers or tusalayéi, the fakiruyéi janggi, and two 
meyiren-i Janggi. For the conferment of the privilege of wearing the rank-button of a Jakiruyči, 
see DO, 181a. 

4 See for example Ts. Nasanbaljir and Sh. Natsagdorj, Ardyn zargyn bichig (Monumenta 
Historica, rv, 1), Ulan Bator, 1968, 7: Halhyn gin Sempilyn hoshuuny hoshuug zahiragch zangi 
Daldan tan ‘ Daldan, fakiruyéi janggi of the banner of Güng Sampil of Khalkha '. J 

5$ For dayičing see DO, 132a, and Mostaert: ‘ Matériaux ethnographiques relatifs aux Mongols 
ordos ’, Central Asiatic Journal, 1x, 4, 1956, 242. 

8 For uridu tusiyal-un see for example Nasanbaljir and Natsagdorj, 174: urd tushaalyn 
zasgtig bailgasan Wanchinnamjil * Wanchinnamjil, formerly banner-prince, dismissed’. The 
converse, meaning ‘at present in post’ was odoo tushaalyn. Of. ibid. odoo tushaalyn gungiin zereg 
tuslagch Sumberel-Ochir ‘ the present minister Simberel-Ochir, with the rank of Gung’. 
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the second loop, smaller than the others in the same word, might easily be the 
weaver's interpretation of in, so that Bürintógós is a real possibility. Bürintógós 
is well known as a Mongol name, and appears as such in Mostaert’s Dictionnaire 
ordos. This reading also has the merit, as will appear below, of corresponding 
rather more closely with the Chinese. 
3. The words ‘ of the Dalad. Banner ' seem to have been omitted from Poppe's 
translation by oversight. Their absence is not significant. 
4. I read tusiyal-un for tusiyal-da. The ductus supports this, and the phrase 
uridu tusiyal-un is a technical term. 

The Chinese inscription reads as follows : 

NP iz, BE Té X ds ri du nt BU BU iv H oin C5 Re K 
Ak wj Bu AM AKG HIRE iE E SU 

The translation offered is: 
‘Respectfully presented by Tai-ch‘ing-cha-k‘o-erh, ch‘t-pu-lung-t‘u-che-ssu, of 
the T'ai chi family, former assistant secretary, second grade, of the Grand 
Council, of the Ta-la Banner, April 1765, in the reign of the Emperor Ch'ien 
Lung of the Great Manchu Dynasty ’. 

I would offer the following comments. 
1. The characters said to represent a personal name, T'a?-chng-cha-k'o-erh, 
and those said to be the name of an appointment, ch‘t~pu-lung-t‘u-che-ssu, have 
been wrongly split up into groups. The second group, in particular, makes no 
sense either as Mongol or as Chinese. To take these characters in order: 
(i) The characters tai-ch ng 4X; 3j will correspond to the Ordos Mongol word 
dayiéing mentioned above. 
(1) The characters cha-k'o-erh-ch L % ff 7% belong together, and are a 
transcription into Chinese characters of the Mongol word jakiruyéi. 
(ii) The characters pu-lung-t'u-ko-ssu fü EE [m] 14,7 m] belong together and 
are a transcription into Chinese characters of the Mongol name Bürintógós. 
2. There is no such thing as a T'ai chi family. The characters tai-chi & 3H 
are a transcription of the Mongol word tayifi. 
9. The characters fu-chang-ching À] ® 95 do not mean ' assistant secretary of 
the Grand Council’. The true explanation is that they are the Chinese equivalent 
of the Manchu meiren-i janggin and the Mongol meyiren-ü Janggi. 
4. The characters erh-p^ — gà go with the two following characters t'ai-chi 
and the four together mean ‘ tayiji of the second class’. 

I would suggest, on the basis of the above, the following translation of the 
Chinese inscription : 
* Respectfully presented in the first month of summer in the year ?-yu of (the 
reign of) Chien Lung of the Great Ch‘ing (Dynasty) by Bürintôgôs, with the 
former post of fu-chang-ching (= meyiren-ü Janggi), tayifi of the second class, 
dayiting, and jakiruyé, of the Dalad Banner.’ 

If my analysis of the name and titles is correct, then some other explanation 


7 This very rare character is listed with the reading : in Couvreur's dictionary. Mr. Lorentz 
gives the reading as che. It may be a substitute for another similar character with the same 
phonetic: such characters have readings which include ko. 

3 Brunnert and Hagelstrom, Present day political organisation of China, Shanghai, 1912, give 
six references to chang-ching as the name or part of the name of various offices. However, it is 
only in the title Kuan-ch‘i fu-chang-ching, % Tit EN Hx GL which is the equivalent of the 
banner post of meyiren-t janggi that we find chang-ching preceded by fu. This correspondence 
is made clear also by Serruys, art. cit., p. 533, nn. 24 and 25, basing himself on the In-Fan-pu 
tse-li. 
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for the contradictory dating must be sought, and I suggest that it lies in 
supposing a direct mistake in the characters of the imperial reign-period in the 
Chinese inscription. I cannot at the present time ascertain from independent 
sources that there was a tayiji of the second class whose name was Bürintügôs 
alive in Dalad in 1885, but I hope to have shown that only two rugs need have 
existed, not three, and that they were dedicated by one and the same man, in 
the year 1885. 
C. R. BAWDEN 


OBITUARY 
VISCOUNT RADCLIFFE 


Lord Radcliffe, who died on 1 April 1977, at the age of 78, succeeded Lord 
Scarbrough as Chairman of the Governing Body of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies in 1959 and held office for 16 years until m 1975 a period of 
ill-health led him to resign. During Scarbrough’s chairmanship in the decade 
after the war the outstanding development at the School was the considerable 
growth in the number of teachers. Under Radeliffe the equally essential and 
complementary step was taken of reorganizing and largely putting into effect 
the plans to build an appropriate new home for the School and for the intro- 
duction of a substantial body of undergraduate and graduate students in the 
field of the arts and social sciences. Under these two gifted Chairmen, the 
shape, size, and broad direction of the School were determined for many years 
to come. 

The School was doubly fortunate in that Radcliffe came to the chairmanship 
already knowing a great deal about the University of London. For some years 
during the war he had been Director General of the Ministry of Information 
with his headquarters in the Senate House and with many of his staff 
accommodated in the School’s own building. As he ruefully admitted, it had 
fallen to his lot in the exigencies of war to prepare the plan which was put to 
the Cabinet to take over the whole of the building for the Ministry and to 
postpone the return of the School to its own home. 

In 1958 he had become a member and later Deputy Chairman of the 
University of London Court, the supreme financial authority in the University, 
and had gained an understanding not only of the substance of post-war 
academic affairs but also of the working of the University’s somewhat com- 
plicated federal system ; and subsequently he never hesitated when discussing 
the constitutional future to remind the School of the many advantages of that 
system for a College whose academic work was so highly specialized. Radcliffe 
had also become interested in the concept of the University’s Bloomsbury 
precinct and was no admirer of the existing buildings. He was glad therefore 
as one of his early actions as Chairman to encourage the School and the 
University to entrust the plans for its proposed new building and library to 
Denys Lasdun, and to put all of his considerable influence at the service of 
Sir Neville Gass, who as Treasurer of the School was actively raising funds 
for the proposed development. These decisions were quickly taken, and timely. 
Had they been delayed even for a couple of years it is likely that the School's 
ambitions would have been frustrated. 

The circumstances surrounding Radcliffe’s election as Chairman of the 
Governing Body are worth dwelling on for they tell us something about the 
convictions on publie service which he held most strongly and about the kind 
of contribution which he looked to the School to make. His first response to 
Lord Searbrough's suggestion that he should succeed as Chairman was to 
decline on the grounds that outside India he had too little acquaintance with 
- the peoples and countries of Asia and Africa. But a renewed approach, couched 
in the context of one of his own Reith lectures delivered in 1951 on ‘ British 
rule in India’ was successful. What moved him and led him to change his 
mind was the argument that one of the glories of the Indo-British empire was 
the long line of scholar-administrators which it had fostered and that, with 
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the passing of empire, it fell to bodies like the School to remember and perpetuate 
that fine tradition. Nothing could be more fitting than that he who so admired 
and in himself embodied that tradition should preside over the School. 

It was an idea which caught his imagination and which he dwelt on 
frequently, not least in the lectures in which he vividly evoked the work, ^ 
character, and service of Henry Lawrence and Mountstuart Elphinstone in 
India. Reluctantly accepting that ‘these incurious islands do not care greatly 
for what is done in their name beyond their sight’, he did indeed trust that 
the School would help to keep alive the memory of our countrymen who founded 
and built up the British administration of India, and especially to call them to 
mind when ‘ wondering whether those who are given power must always use 
it for selfish ends or forget its purpose in the pride of its possession °. 

No one who served as a Governor under Radcliffe will forget his brilliance 
and elegance as a chairman. He believed in short and purposeful meetings. 
Taking it for granted that every member had read the agenda papers before- 
hand, and that the sub-committees of the main Body had fully digested their 
own reports, it was invariably his habit to move with swiit certainty through 
the business. But at the same time so courteous and urbane was his manner, 
and so masterly his exposition, that all felt that justice was being done and 
being seen to be done. In his hands the Governors obviously felt secure and 
happy. 

"Radcliffe strongly held the view that the academic community should be 
complete master of its side of the house, and that in academic matters it 
behoved lay members to tread carefully. At the same time he protected his 
lay members by declining to accept papers from the Academic Board unless 
they contained positive, clear-cut proposals on policy. At the slightest hint of 
any divergence of view between the Governing Body and the Academic Board 
it was his habit to refer the matter back for further consideration on the 
academic side. 

It was a peculiarly difficult period in the life of the School which was then 
widely scattered over central London and enduring prolonged discomforts 
through endless delays in securing a start on its new building. Awkward 
choices were having to be made on the rate and direction of student expansion 
and on the extension of work into the social sciences. Controversy occurred 
frequently and tempers were often raised by wave after wave of militancy. 
Subjects therefore abounded on which the senior councils might have come to 
blows, but by authority and skill Radcliffe kept them harmoniously together. 

Outside the formal work of the Governing Body, he was punctilious in 
clearing business promptly, and never failed to respond to approaches from 
Staff or students or union officers. No doubt they were often surprised at the 
promptness, directness, and pungency of his replies, but none can have failed 
to get some pleasure from his letters, invariably written 1n bis own distinctive 
and beautiful handwriting and delightfully precise 1n both thought and word. 

Radcliffe was often despondent and critical about the trends which he 
discerned in publie life and in the universities. He thought that the most 
noticeable change in the general outlook in Britain since the war had been in 
a marked lowering of public tone. ‘We seem’, he said, ‘to be losing at an 
alarming rate the power of independent judgment, the independent sense of > 
value'. He saw egalitarian democracy as in particular nourishing an oppression 
of the individual personality by its dislike, even fear of privacy, its prim 
refusal to accept distinctions of value between persons, its obsession with the 
struggle for material advantages, and he thought that we were becoming 
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‘a society which combines a low level of thinking and feeling with a wide 


diffusion of general benevolence and good will’. 

Temperamentally therefore he was somewhat less than sympathetic towards 
claims of staff and students or unions to exercise greater power in the govern- 
ment of the college unless they could show that they were conscious of their 
responsibilities and qualified to perform them. He was incensed at the growing 
tendency to deny free speech and at the way in which the life of the School 
was apt to be disturbed by mtolerance and by an unwillingness to accept the 
true ideals of university education. Although he must often have been sorely 
tempted to intervene, he regarded the day-to-day running of the School as 
primarily the Director’s responsibility and was therefore scrupulous in holding 
back until his advice was expressly sought. 

Convinced that the physical setting could exert an important influence on 
public tone, he obviously felt much satisfaction at the transformation brought 
about in the life of the School by the opening of the new library. He gave 
encouragement to the Director’s policy of creating and displaying throughout 
the School a collection of paintings, prints, and objects of Oriental and African 
interest and himself donated generously to it from his own small collection of 
early prints of India. 

Often invited to speak at the School, Radcliffe felt diffident about giving 
any appearance of coming before a body of specialists as an authority on any 
aspect of Asia and Africa, even though he had the standing of a Fellow of the 
British Academy and had been elected an Honorary Fellow of the School 
itself. Two occasions, however, stand out and remain in the memory. The 
first was in 1967 at the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the School 
when characteristically without using a note he spoke at length and in detail 
on the history of the School and on the opportunity that was offered of creating 
a centre of excellence. The second was at the Director's seminar on the subject 
of the partition of India when he described his own important personal role in 
that episode. It was the more memorable because in 1947 he had made up his 
mind not to write or speak publicly on the subject and he was making an 
exception. It is worth reminding ourselves of the gist of his account for from 
it we get some measure of his achievement and character. 

With the approval of Indian political leaders Radcliffe had been invited in 
1947 by the British government to chair the Boundary Commission which was 
to draw the frontiers of the proposed new states of India and Pakistan. In 
London before departing he had been given to understand that some 16 months 
might be available in which to complete the mission, but on arrival in Delhi 
the Viceroy told him that the job must be done within six weeks! Since the 
Bengal and Panjab parts of the Commission were meeting at Calcutta and 
Lahore respectively and it was plainly impossible for Radcliffe to attend all 
of their public hearings, he made his own headquarters in Delhi. Unfortunately, 
neither of the two groups would agree to a common basis for their judgements 
so that in practice Radcliffe was compelled to make the awards alone. 

Through the heat and discomfort of that Delhi summer, with only the briefest 
of visits to Calcutta and Lahore, working with the available evidence on his 
desk, Radcliffe systematically drew the two boundaries; and since the require- 
ment was for a continuous line in each province, he did not enjoy the discretion 
of reserving areas of special difficulty for more leisurely scrutiny. 

Radcliffe presented his report within the allotted six weeks and had the 
satisfaction of seeing it accepted by all the parties concerned. It has stood the 
test of time and to this day the boundaries thus established have remained 
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unchanged. Subsequently, criticism, especially from the side of Pakistan, 
which was directed against his objectivity and detachment as Chairman of the 
Commission, greatly hurt him, but it was entirely in character that he should 
refrain from replying. 

His achievement, which had every argument against its success except his 
own personal quality, was remarkable. He liked to think that in those hot, 
exhausting weeks in Delhi he had been working in the tradition of Munro and 
Elphinstone. ‘They had’, he said, ‘fine nerve and they had fine courage; 
cold courage that kept men doing brave things . .. without the expectation of 
what they did being praised or even recorded. They had pre-eminently a sense 
of duty. 

It was in that spirit that he personally served the public, and with that 


judgement on his own work he would be well content. 
C. H. PHILIPS 
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H. Lier (ed. and tr.) : Textes sumériens 


^ de la IIIe dynastie d'Ur. (Documents 


du Proche-Orient Ancien. Épigraphie, 
1.) ix, 133 pp., 44 plates. [Bruxelles] : 
Musées Royaux d'Art et d'Histoire, 
[1976]. Bel. fr. 600. 


The cuneiform collection of the Musées 
Royaux d'Art et d'Histoire, Brussels, is not one 
of the largest in the world, but it is of some 
size, very varied, and important. Thus it was 
an excellent idea to publish it &ystematically 
in & series of volumes, along with the other 
ancient Near Eastern inscriptions, of which 
this is the first. Quite a number of the 
cuneiform inscriptions have been published 
previously, as explained in the ‘ Préface” by 
Mme. D. Homés-Fredericq, the Curator. Thus 
this series should, so far as possible, be 
definitive in establishing the correct readings 
so that all future work can be based on these 
volumes. It is of less moment how thoroughly 
the texts are edited and expounded, since with 
the present rapid increase in knowledge even 
the best editions may soon be out-of-date. 

This first volume, by H. Limet, includes 
111 Ur III texts, though more of the same 
period will eventually appear in another 
volume. Here there is one hterary text (the 
beginning of Sulgi Hymn A, in an Old Baby- 
lonian copy), three short dedicatory inscrip- 
tions, and 107 administrative and economic 
texts. Of the 111 only 85 are given in hand 
copy, but all are transliterated and translated 
with notes. There are also comprehensive 
indexes. The policy was to recopy texts only 
available in Speleers's Receuil, but not those 
in de Genouillac’s La trouvaille de Dréhem. 
Thus even no. 21, which has deteriorated since 
Speleers's time, is not restored from his un- 
objectionable copy. So far as the reviewer can 
discover (there is no concordance of published 
texts, nor systematic bibliographieal notes) 
only four texts are completely new: three 
economic (34*, 85, 94) and one dedication (3), 
though the text of the latter has long been 
known from H. C. Rawlinson, Cuneiform 
inscriptions of western Asia, 1, plate 2, no. 4. 
All the tablets were recently fired and cleaned, 
and since the copies of Speleers and de Genouil- 
lac were not impeccable for their day, new 
copies of all would have been most welcome. 
There seems to be an unstated idea behind the 
volume that Ur III palaeography is so well 
known that transliterations suffice. But there 
is no competent collection of Ur III sign- 
forms with their values so far published, and 
how far this idea is from the truth may be 
illustrated by the sign GuRuSpA. None of the 
standard cuneiform sign-lists, inoluding even 
the latest, R. Labat, Manuel d'épigraph:e 
akkadienne (fifth ed., 1976), offers any 
Sumerian form of this sign, though it occurs 
commonly in Ur TI documents. Serious work 
on such palaeography can only be done from 
a large body of accurate copies, which does not 
yet exist. 


So far as can be learnt from the few photo- 
graphs provided (that given as no. 44 is in 
fact no. 46), the copies are reasonably good, 
but not perfect. Note the lack of the inside 
uprights in vg in 60 rev. ii, 6, and the lack of 
the middle upright in AB two lines later. On 
various grounds the copies, or transliterations 
where no copy is given, are occasionally 
suspect. For example, no. 41, D gives & 
personal name Pi-Sa-4Su-Sin, without com- 
ment. No such name is known to the reviewer, 
but de Genouillac’s reading Wa-qar-dSu-Sin 
is a well attested name type. With the copies, 
only,nos. 50, 55, and 85 have line-numbering 
provided, and the line-numbering of the 
transliterations could have been simplified if 
obverse and reverse of complete texts did not 
receive separate numeration. 

The transliterations seem less dependable 
than the copies. There are misprints in 
diacriticals in no. 12, 10, 13, and no. 102, 8, 
where the correct signs can be ascertained 
from the copies. A phrase is omitted from 
103 rev., 12 ff., and the following signs have 
been misread or misinterpreted: no. 8 last 
line: ha.ab.ti.gá! (the exclamation marks the 
correction); no. 14 seal: niga! (as correctly 
read elsewhere); no. 20, 12: ur.43u.zi.an.ka! ; 
no. 60, 19: é burl.si; no. 66, 7: since no god 
dazu seems to be known, one wonders if 
Speleers's dgN.zu is correct, unless il-a-ba can 
be read; no. 80, 4: ur.daSki! (see Biggs, 
JCS, xxiv, 1-2, 1971, 1ff.); no. 103, 6: 
ur.dnin-sûn! The statement on p. 61 ‘ Sr + IB 
== HUL’ is most remarkable. 

The chief regret with this volume is that it 
does not fully replace the earlier works of 
Speleers and de Genouillac. One may earnestly 
hope that the copies not provided here will be 
given in the next volume of Ur III texts. 

W. G. LAMBERT 


Armas SALONEN: Jagd und Jagdtiere 
im alten Mesopotamien. (Annales 
Academiae Scientiarum ^ Fennieae, 
Ser. B, Tom. 196.) 313 pp. Helsinki: 
[Academia 
1976. Fmk. 150. 


In spite of its title, this book has little 
easily accessible information on the practice 
of hunting or which animals were hunted in 
early Mesopotamia. It is intended as a com- 
panion to Salonen’s earlier and more aptly 
titled book Vogel und Vogelfang im alten 
Mesopotamien and deals with the non- 
domesticated mammals referred to in cunei- 
form texts. Unlike the earlier book it has no 
illustrations. It is designed as a thesaurus for 
Assyriologists, and anyone else will probably 
find it difficult to make much use of it. 

A brief introduction summarizes the evidence 
for prehistorio hunting and domestication of 
animals, and lists the animals which have 
become extinot since the neolithic period and 
those which seem about to become extinct. 


Scientiarum Fennica], 
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The first chapter lists the Sumerian and 
Babylonian terms for hunters. Some of the 
terms are in fact irrelevant (e.g. bel kalbi 
‘owner of dog’, taken from a legal context) 
or included on purely speculative grounds 
(e.g. hi-tir ‘ forest ranger’). What is clear is 
that there is only a handful of references to 
hunters outside the lexical texts. The pro- 
fessional term bG'eru (Sumerian su-ha) covers 
fishing and fowling as well as hunting, and in 
the Old Babylonian period the b&’eru appears 
mostly in military contexts. In fact we know 
virtually nothing about hunting as an occupa- 
tion in early Mesopotamia. 

Ch. à presents the available references to 


hunting and trapping equipment, supplement- . 


ing and in part duplicating the equivalent 
chapter in Vogel und Vogelfang and Erkki 
Salonen’s book Die Waffen der alien Mesopo- 
tamier (Helsinki, 1965). Perhaps because so 
many words are known from a single context 
or a single lexical equation, Salonen's transla- 
tions tend to be unjustifiably specific; for 
instance muballittu is simply a cage rather than 
a cage for lions, and despite the Sumerian 
equivalent musahhiptum 18 only a net, not a 
net for gazelles. There is a useful synopsis of 
the different categories of equipment on 
pp. 64-7. 

Ch. iii, entitled * Jagdhunde', has almost 
nothing to say about the use of dogs in 
hunting. It exhaustively lists the written 
references to dogs, with hardly a mention of 
hunting, briefly alludes to the variety of dogs 
found in antiquity and the surviving skeletal 
material, and offers a summary of illustrative 
archaeological material which is almost 40 
years out of date. 

Ch. iv, ‘ Jagdtiere’, is the section which 
most Assyriologists will most frequently 
consult. Unfortunately in basic essentials it is 
confusing and badly planned. The initial 
bibliography is useful. There follow two lists 
of the mammals found in Iraq which are 
contradictory both with each other and with 
the information given in the thesaurus which 
follows. The two lists agree neither about the 
animals to be found in Iraq nor about their 
Latin names. The following thesaurus contains 
many animals which do not appear in the 
previous lists, and animals which do appear 
but under different Latin names. Some 
explanation of these discrepancies should have 
been given, otherwise the ignorant Assyriolo- 
gist is left floundermg. The point would be 
quickly documented by an attempt to discover 
from the book what different varieties of deer, 
wild goat, and wild equid are known both to 
modern science and to the Babylonians. 
Matters are not helped by Salonen's readiness 
to offer translations into either English or 
German (the choice being random). Thus 
Sumerian alim is translated ‘ Wisent’ and 
Babylonian alimbd by ‘ Bison’, but so far as 
the reviewer can discover the two animals are 
identical. 

The section on illustrative archaeological 
material, pp. 120-49, can only be described as 
scandalous. It is simply a paraphrase of the 
relevant pages in E. D. Van Buren’s The fauna 
of ancient Mesopotamia as represented in art 
(Analecta Orientalia, 18, 1939). Only by 
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turning back to p. 70 does the unsuspecting 
reader discover the date of publication of that 
book; and only by detailed comparison does 
he find that nothing has been added to the 
material listed by Van Buren. Forty years of 
archaeological discovery and discussion are 
totally ignored. In fact including the para- 
phrase of Van Buren only adds to the con- 
fusion over the identification of species. For 
instance Van Buren (here pp. 136-9) has a 
section on the ibex (Capra ibex); this animal 
is not included in the lists on pp. 110-20 and 
the use of the term ‘ibex’ is described as 
erroneous in a quotation on p. 196. It would 
have been cheaper, less misleading, and more 
effective simply to omit pp. 120-49 and include 
only & reference to Van Buren's book em- 
phasizing that it is now out of date. 

The thesaurus of animal names (pp. 151—272) 
and the list of terms used to describe animal 
activity (ch. v) will be & useful supplement to 
the existing diotionaries. Salonen does not 
always agree with previous translations and 
definitions, but the evidence provided clearly 
shows how far his own new ideas can be 
justified. Again it must be pointed out that 
very few of the references collected have any 
relevance to hunting and that in some cases 
Salonen himself remarks that the animal in 
question was certainly not hunted. 

Salonen's handbooks used to be useful and 
cheap. Assyriologists will still buy the present 
volume and find it useful, but they would quite 
happily have bought only the second half 
(from p. 151) at half the price and under a 
more appropriate title, and would hardly have 
missed anything. 


: C. B. F. WALKER 


J. N. PosrGATE (ed.): Fifty Neo- 
Assyrian legal documents. x, 221 pp. 
Warminster: Aris and Phillips Ltd., 
[1976]. £6.50. 


Neo-Assyrian law—as documented, not by 
a paradigmatic ‘ code’, but by the information 
to be gamed from numerous legal texts of the 
time—is the object of J. N. Postgate’s most 
recent contribution to the ever expanding 
field of study of the latter phase of Assyrian 
history and culture. As the author himself 
notes in the preface (p. iii) the corpus of 
documents for juridical use from the NA 
period has received little comprehensive in- 
vestigation during the last 50 years. Especially 
of late, interested scholars in the field and in 
neighbouring sectors were faced with an in- 
creasing number of newly published texts of 
legal contents (the Tell Halaf, the Nimrud 
archives, eto.), lacking however works in which 
the older and the more recently discovered 
evidence were assembled for a general evalua- 
tion, useful both from the philological and from 
the historical-juridical point of view. 

Taking the documents—rather than the 
more hazardous sphere of abstract law—as 
focus for his investigation, J. N. Postgate has 
now produced just the required type of infra- 
structural study for this sector, serviceable to 
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the historian or Assyriologist for primary or 
comparative reference as well as for teaching 
and learning purposes. Part 1 of the book 
(‘Introduction to Neo-Assyrian legal docu- 
ments”, pp. 1-72) is a general survey of the 
relevant texts: beginning with a brief biblio- 
graphy of editions, the author then takes up 
the classificatory, philological, and. interpreta- 
tive problems surrounding written juridical 
material of the NÀ age in & concise, though 
generally exhaustive, form. The reader 18 
thus introduced to the various formats and 
types of legal document (for these problems è 
few photographs—such as the excellent one 
on the cover—or even line drawings, could 
have been useful) to the different categories 
of persons involved, to the methods of 
authenticating and dating the tablets; then 
the single categories of texts (conveyances, 
contracts, receipts, judicial documents) are 
dealt with in succession, and examined in their 
general characteristics and specific internal 
variants (presence or absence of particular 
clauses, different objects involved in the legal 
act, termmological or phraseological variation). 
In a mainly analytical and philological treat- 
ment of the material, space is however afforded 
by the author to digress on particular subjects 
(such as the physical appearance of the ‘ corn 
loan dockets ', pp. 5-6), or to brief forays into 
Jegal history (e.g. the general considerations 
on the pledge, pp. 52-4). A last section on all 
aspects of quantitative evaluation in the texts 
(numbers, weights, dry and liquid measures, 
area, linear measures, month names and their 
order) fully completes the knowledge gained 
by the reader in the previous pages, as well as 
preparing the way for direct contact with the 
sources. 

Part rx (‘ Texts 1 to 60’, pp. 73-171) con- 
tains a sample of the material on which the 
foregoing analysis 1s based. All texts—chosen 
from the Nineveh, Nimrud, Assur, Balawat, 
and Tell Halaf archives—are provided with a 
transliteration and the essential philological 
notes, plus a brief commentary mainly con- 
cerned with legal aspects, and references to 
Part 1. For non-specialists of the intricacies of 
Neo-Assyrian sign use and formulae, a transla- 
tion of the documents is made possible by a 
comprehensive glossary (Part m), listing all 
logograms (pp. 173-86), syllabic writings 
(pp. 187-211), numbers (pp. 212-14), and the 
logographically written elements entering 
personal names (pp. 215-17). Since Postgate 
18 not only a consummately able ' text-man ' 
(though mostly well-preserved tablets are 
presented, many of the documents from older 
editions have been collated anew, with fresh 
results), but also & very &ccurate editor of his 
own writings (cf. also the closing lists of texts 
quoted, pp. 218-21, with complete references 
to Parts I and n), Fifty Neo-Assyrian legal 
documents results n toto not only in an 
excellent basis for teaching—or individually 
approaching—Neo-Assyrian law, but also in 
something of a model for a hitherto un- 
practised genre of introductory booklets to the 
different groups of texts in cuneiform script. 
It can only be hoped that further examples 
may not be long in coming. 

As an interested reader of Postgate’s highly 
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stimulating book, the reviewer would suggest 
a few comments on the following points, 
mainly concerning writing, and the interplay 
of Assyrian and Aramaic in the age under 
examination. 

In ‘Terminology’ (§ 1.1.) notice that, 
alongside the quoted ‘grt (= egrrtu), Aramaic 
dnt, dnyt (= dannutu, danniti) 18 attested in 
deeds of the NA period (cf. the Aramaic note 
to text no. 12; E. Lipiiski, Studies in Aramaic 
inscriptions and onomastics, Y, Leuven, 1975, 
95, 140); see below for a few of the relevant 
contexts. 

Postgate's discussion and reconstruetion of 
the writing and sealing systems for corn loan 
dockets in Assyrian and Aramaic (pp. 5-6, 
§ 1.2.8) may be supplemented by a revised 
interpretation of Tell Halaf Aram. tablet 6, 
obv. 3—4: according to E. Lipmski (op. cıt., 
140 ff.), the text reads *hdd[smn]y ‘bd Pspr 'yt 
wdnyt, and should be translated ‘ Adad- 
[t$mann]| has acted for the writer of the 
receipt and of the tablet’. Of special interest 
is the pair 'yé wdnyt: alongside the Assyrian 
loan-word for ' valid document’, 'yt can only 
refer to titu, as surmised by Lapuiski, but not 
to the particular base that provides the 
meaning ‘receipt’ (ittu I), rather to the one 
connected to meanings such as 'sign, mark, 
signal ’ (ittu IL; cf. AHw., 406a—b, and Hebrew 
’ot, etc.). The man hddsmny would thus have 
‘acted as substitute for the scribe’ in an 
‘ (outer) indication’ as well as in a (perhaps 
more extensive) ‘document’, both regarding 
the same loan of barley; and 1t may well be 
asked which of the two terms applies to tablet 
Tell Halaf no. 5 proper. Considering that the 
latter bears only eight lines of script, and has 
the same triangular shape as the corn loan 
dockets in Assyrian on which Postgate dwells, 
comparing their function to that of the 
envelopes in other types of legal text, the 
answer does not appear too difficult: such a 
tablet is the ’yt, which served the purpose of 
securing the knot— while at the same time 
summarizing the contents—of a ' main text’, 
the dn(y)t, also presumably written in Aramaic 
on some perishable material, and now lost. 

In the discussion on the problem of sealed 
and ‘ open’ texts of the same juridical content 
in this age, mention might have been made of 
the well-known passage in Jer. xxxn, 6-16. 

p. 10 (8$ 1.5): as regards Postgate’s inter- 
pretation of NA sabäitu in connexion with 
terms for 'document' (‘to draw up, to 
prepare, to write’: cf. Iraq, xxxu, 2, 1970, 
147, for discussion), against the traditional one 
(cf. e.g. CAD, S, 18b: ‘to take into safe- 
keeping ’), notice: (a) while the author's con- 
jecture 18 certainly plausible as regards the 
examples provided, other relevant cases in 
NA may yield ambiguous results—thus TH 1, 
8-9, ka-ni-ku sa-ba-at u br-il, and the partly 
fragmentary passage in A BL 1262, 7; (b) the 
Aramaic of the same age attests dnt lgh 
(Assur tablet 4, obv. 4; of. Jer. xxxii, 11, 14 
for the same verb)—though admittedly the 
person ‘taking away the (mam) document’ 
is not the scribe, as in NA legal material 
(a spr’ is named on the reverse), but the owner 
of the seal and debtor. The question still 
remains open, therefore, whether NA sabdétu 
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+ ‘document’ should be understood as a 
technical expression, as a general one, or both, 
depending on the context (notice also that 
Bab. ezébu and legü in connexion with docu- 
ments—resp. ‘ to make out’, ' to take, accept’ 
—are not attested in NA). 

To § 1.7 (p. 11) add the work by E. Lipiński 
quoted above, and the tablet AO 25.341, an 
Aramaio ‘ judicial settlement’ of 635(?) B.0., 
first published by P. Bordreuil, Semitica, xxm, 
1973, 95-102 (cf. also the revised edition by 
the reviewer in AION, XXXVI, 4, 1976, 541-1). 

p. 37: the remark on ina puhi ittassu ‘ after 
the regular paradigm of *n& in Neo-Assyrian ' 
requires reference to the study of the verb by 
S. Parpola, Assur, 1, 1, 1974, 1-10, especially 
for didactic purposes (due to the difference 
with the position of GAG on this point). 

On p. 38, the (correct) interpretation of ina 
adri as ‘at the time of the threshing '——in 
parallel to esädu (p. 44)—may of course also 
be applied to the less common ina adrüte 
(cf. p. 42, $ 3.4.3), versus the semantic opposi- 
tion between singular and plural forms in the 
CAD reference quoted by the author (of. also 
alphabetio 6’dr’ in the Tell Halaf texts, and 
b'drn in Assur tablet 3, obv. 5). 

Text no. 1, 1. 22 (and cf. also p. 20, § 2.1.3b, 
6): for HuRbakannw horses see also F. M. 
Fales, Assur, 1, 3, 1974, 5-23 and esp. 10-14. 

No. 1, 1. 35: the most plausible reading for 
the name !gr.iw.5U is still 3nSo.rw-Se-I-rà (or 
-Sér); and its rejection by Postgate (esp. in 
CTN 2, p. 50) may perhaps be tied to the 
misapprehension on the identity of the divine 
figure which makes its way into this book, 
p. 127. Contrary to the author's view, the deity 
represented by the complex ‘su in many NA 
personal names is not Serua, but the Aramaio 
moon-god hr, as already surmised by 
Tallqvist, APN, p. 261, and suggested anew 
by Deller, Orientalia, NS, xxxiv, 4, 1965, 475: 
the first hint to this identification is provided 
by the many West Semitic predicative elements 
in conjunction with the graphemic complex 
itself (of. APN, p. 220b), the second by the 
equivalence with Sin in god-lists (of. SL, u, 3: 
371, 45). A counterpart to 4Sin/Si’/Se’ in many 
areas of West Semitic language (cf, in NB 
Nérab, the writing ((330-er) for phonemic 
/*ée'er, Seher/), and rendered in NA personal 
names also by the syllabic writings Se.er, 
Te-er (seo F. M. Fales, CCENA, passim; 
E. Lipiński, Studies, p. 106, n. 10), the god Shr 
was graphemically ‘ encoded ? as pu on what 
seems to have been a cultured, multi-associa- 
tional basis: from the ‘heard’ phonetic 
reality to a syllabic equivalent (sér), but also 
to a whole set of relevant logographic referents 
(Bu = ‘light’, ‘to shine’, ‘Sin’, eto.), and 
to a grapheme which allowed a play upon its 
constitutive elements, ge and AB = rü&/rwm. 
On two further *nU-names in the book, note: 
in no. 4, 1. 28, }-4su-gd?-a-ri is a suggestion for 
reading to be added to Johns's -se-e-ri and to 
Postgate’s -4?.a-ri; in the note to no. 23, I. 15, 
the collated result Jxt.BU.DINGm-a-a is slightly 
astonishing, in view of the parallel ĉ&BU.DINGIR- 
a-a of the main text. Were it confirmed, 
however, it would represent a case of ‘ improper 
encoding ’, ie. of the rendering of a West 
Semitic spoken reality through the medium of 
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a phonetically similar Akkadian word, used as 
referent of the employed grapheme (xÙ in this 
case), as follows: ‘spoken’ [eI] > ‘ heard’ 
[*e:l(+V)/eli(+V)] > ‘elaborated’ (esp. 
phonematized) /ellu/ > ‘written’ (kU). The 


case is quite frequent in NA onomastics of «^ 


West Semitic affiliation: of., e.g., the variants 
for the name of the eponym *Mare’-la-rim in 
A PN, p. 135a, and esp. !nuMU-la-rim. In the 
case examined above, the variant could show 
that the divine element was ‘spoken’ as 
[*elSehr], in a formation that finds its best 
and most abundant parallels in Neo-Baby- 
lonian (of. APN, 261b, for IL-te-e/e'/eh-ri as 
subject-element). 

À few additional remarks on personal names 
in the texts presented by Postgate: in no. 11, 
l. 26, tap/Ad-i-ur-ra is a possible reading; 
ibid., 1. 32, and passim in the book, -sa-gíb 
= Aram. ógb is most plausible, in agreement 
with 4 Hw., 1002b, E. Lipiński, Studies, 106-8 ; 
in no. 24, 1. 9, read 18i-2 -ba-rakl-, ku! 4 (col- 
lated). In no. 26, 1. 15, the interpretation of 
1.dmr.84.1 as formed by drm.4 = dAmurru is 
certainly of interest, though a different written 
rendering of *Amurri or *Amurru-na'id would 
be required to uphold the hypothesis fully. 
As things stand now, there is certainly no 
doubt as to the presence of the divine figure 
Amurru in East or West Semitic name-giving 
of the NA age (cf. APN, pp. 251b, 313b, and 
also A-4á-ri-le * A. is the god’, in a Nineveh 
text to be published by the reviewer; also 
"hor in the Zakir stela, and the name prwr in 
the Assur Ostrakon, etc.). On the other hand, 
a reading of the name as built with ¢mr = Adad 
and -$d-1 as the syllabically written imperative 
of Aramaic *néy plus pron. suff. of the 3rd sg. 
(‘ Adad, lift him up!"), would not conflict 
with the set of problems on graphemic corre- 
spondence (etymologically required *# may be 
rendered in WSem. names in NA cuneiform 
by 8/s/t: cf. E. Lipiński, Studies, 71; inter- 
vocalic -À- is often <a), as in, e.g., I-la-i-a-bi, 
CCENA, no. 21: II, 19), and would allow 
ihis piece of evidence to be ranged along with 
& number of contemporary names bearing 
predicative elements with *néy, e.g., PAPEMS- 
éa-a(-a), Ak-hi-8a-a-a, APN, p. 14b; 10-sa-n1, 
ND 2619, 31; Ha-da-sa-nu, ND 2788, 27; 
SAL Ma-ra-saj-a], STT 407, R 4; Ha-ad-sal-a*), 
TH 103, R 10; etc. In no. 29, 1. 8 (and also 
no. 18, I. 29) QàL-a-a might possibly be read 
Sük-a-a, in the light of Postgate's clarification 
of Irn-a-a = 1Sukagya for no. 32, 1. 1, etc. ; for 
no. 38, l. 12, 1 Ab-ken-an-ni is a distinct possi- 
bility (collated); the intriguing !JDir!-na-ia, 
ibid., I. 3, should probably be read 1Dan!-na-ia 
as envisaged by the author himself in his 
notes, also in view of the attestation in 
ADD 11 = ARU 256, 1. 2 (iDan-na-a-a, 
possibly the same person); again bearing in 
mind the diffieulty of telling apart KAL and 
DIR, but in fact dismissing both possibilities 
on etymological grounds, the reviewer suggests 
reading the Phoenician name in no. 43, 1. 26 
as Ab-e--a/-su-pi (cf. Bibl. 'bysp); in no. 46, 
l. 19, il should be transliterated DINGIR as in 
all other cases; in no. 47, l. 2 and passim, 
notice the alternative reading 110.UMUN (or 
U.u)-ëäm-ki suggested (upon collation) by 
Deller, Orientalia, NS, xxx1v, 4, 1965, 383. 
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On other subjects: the professional title 
in no. 5, l. 35 might also be restored as 
LÚÓ.GI[SGIGI]R.GAL (collated); with reference to 
no. 14, and to the digression on marriage, 
notice also the study by V. A. Jakobson, 
~Altorventalische Forschungen, 1, 1974, 115-21; 
in no. 19, l. 7, the presence of underlying 
erasures may perhaps justify the otherwise 
naive suggestion of reading ar'!-ku; ibid., 
Il. 19-20: here, as in other cases (e.g., no. 45, 
ll. 9, 14), the points of variance between 
Postgate’s transliterations and Johns’s copies 
are so many and so great, that a copy of the 
relevant lines might have been provided (either 
1n the notes or in a special appendix) so as to up- 
hold fully the numerous interpretative achieve- 
ments by the author; in no. 23, l. 12 and note, 
pe is clear (collated); the same for LUGAL in 
no. 24, Il. 1, while the end part of 1. 13, ibid., 
might be understood as bearing 1 hu-ul-li 
* one k.-ring ’, or 1 hu-ul-su ‘ one k.-dress ? (but 
cf. CT'N 2, p. 28), as part of an inventory of 
various items to be pledged; in the note to 
“no. 38, l. 8 (for ADD 800, 4), perhaps [2] 
KUR.RA A'.AB! should be read, despite the com- 
petent collation; in no. 39, 1. 8, the reviewer 
read tal" pi! té, in agreement with ARU 128, 
AHw., 987a-b, and the author himself in 
CTN 2, p. 99, and ventures to suggest that— 
while there are certainly many roots from 
which such a noun may be derived, and on the 
other hand not à few discordant meanings 
which seem to be required in NA texts 
(cf. Postgate, loc. cit.)—the specific falpitu 
used in house contracts represented a faprist 
formation from *lwi, and meant ' walling, 
lateral covering’ (cf. AHw., loc. cit., ' etwa 
“ Verbrauch "^ '; Postgate, loc. cit., * booked, 
registered °). This interpretation might explain 
the fact that, at least once (4 DD 325 — ARU 
341), the (construct-state ?) complex btt tal-pi- 


“tt a-na gi-mir-te-Sa 18 used for a sort of 


recapitulation of the conditions of ‘a house, 
built, with its beams, 6 doors and a well in 1t’, 
as well as being provided as alternative to such 
descriptions elsewhere. In text 39 of the book 
under review, {al pi '-tú gab-bu, as relevant to 
building the walls, would correctly precede 
the listing of all other operations to be 
performed on the house, re. installing the 
beams, putting on the roof, setting the 
GSpi-sa-nu (11. 9-12). 
FREDERIOK MARIO FALES 


MANFRIED DIETRICH and | Oswarp 
Lorerz: Die Elfenbeininschriften und 
S-Texte aus Ugarit. (Alter Orient und 
Altes Testament, Bd. 13.) vii, 85 pp., 
20 plates. Kevelaer: Verlag Butzon 
und Bercker; Neukirchen-Vluyn : 
Neukirchener Verlag, 1976. DM 39. 
This book 18 & collection of Ugaritic texts 

from the museums of Damascus, Paris, and 


Aleppo, most of which have not been published 
before. As the title states, there are two types 
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of text included here, the ivory inscriptions 
and those texts with the S signature. Each 18 
dealt with individually ; thus, the first section 
of the book, following a short introduction, 
has copies, transcriptions, translations, com- 
mentaries, and indexes of words, personal 
names, and place-names of the ivory in- 
scriptions, whilst m the second section the 
same is provided for the S-texts. 

There are 3l ivory inscriptions published 
in this book. They are in an extremely 
fragmentary condition, showing the effects of 
both splintermg and burning. Thus, as the 
authors state, it is impossible to know the use 
to which these were put. As far as is identi- 
fiable, these ivory inscriptions had several 
different functions : some appear to have been 
gifts, some containers, one mentions a particu- 
lar place, another seems to have been used in 
& ourse or ritual of some sort where the figure 
or vessel is broken, still others appear to have 
been declarations of ownership, but the 
functions of the majority are not clear. The 
exact number of lines is not known either. All 
of the ivory mseriptions are included among 
the plates at the end of the book, some of 
which are beautifully clear; others, however, 
show the difficulty the authors may have had 
in reading these inscriptions. 

There are 292 texts from Ugarit with the 
signature ' S' (hence, the ‘ S-texts") very few 
of which have been published. This designa- 
tion includes both alphabetie and syllabically 
written texts, although the authors have 
limited themselves to the former ones. These 
are arranged in tlus book according to the 
S-number (with a concordance of the S- 
numbers at the end of the section), and the 
authors have supplied a copy and transcription, 
and at times a commentary, for those that are 
not published elsewhere. For those which have 
appeared in other publications, only a trans- 
cription resulting from a collation is offered. 
Among the S-texts are letters, economio and 
religious texts, lists of place- and personal 
names, and several texts of uncertain content. 
The indexes are fairly comprehensive: words, 
personal names (unbroken, broken initially 
and finally), and place-names (whole and 
broken). Some, but not all, of the S-texts 
appear among the plates at the end of the 
book. 

A few comments about the book itself: first, 
the usefulness of the very comprehensive 
indexes is diminished somewhat by errors in the 
indexing. A second and more serious problem 
1s the categorization of the broken words in 
the indexes. It may be that many of the 
words listed as broken place-names and 
personal names are in fact nouns or verbs; 
the fragmentary nature of the texts makes 
categorization difficult. This raises a third 
problem, ie. the difficulty in dealng with 
broken texts. The ivory inscriptions must have 
been fairly difficult to translate, and the 
authors can only be commended for their very 
fine efforts. Some of the S-texts may have 
been equally difficult. However, to read a 
broken text of one or two lines and find it 
classified as an economic text because it has 
a numeral in it is unsatisfying. Similarly 
unsatisfactory is the lack of translation of the 
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long and/or intact S-texts, which surely 
contain as much connected sense as the ivory 
inscriptions, if not more so. In all, the treat- 
ment of the two types of text m the book 
appears to be uneven. 

SANDRA L. LITTMAN 


[Joser Franz Taw (ed.):] Al-Bähat: 
Festschrift Joseph Henninger zum 70. 
Geburtstag am 12. Mat 1976. (Studia 
Instituti Anthropos, Vol. 28.) 324 pp., 
front., 2 plates. St. Augustin bei 
Bonn: Verlag des Anthropos-Insti- 
tuts, 1976. 


Not the least impressive of the contributions 
to this fine volume is the /ubilar’s bibliography 
(pp. 21-36), compiled by himself, which lists 
some 674 items up to 1976. And there is no 
apparent sign of any diminution in his rate of 
publication in recent years. The bibliography 
might well serve as a commentary to A. Burg- 
mann's ‘Joseph Henninger zum 70. Geburts- 
tag” (pp. 13-19) which reveals & man of 
wide humanitarian interests, the bahith of the 
title, whose choice of vocation as an ethnologist 
was & truly felicitous one and led to a fruit- 
ful 40-year association with the renowned 
Anthropos Institute. His earliest interests, 
however, lay in classical and Semitio languages 
and history and these, together with his train- 
ing as & theologian, were to temper his 
approach to ethnology and make of him a 
tactful and sympathetic researcher, catholio in 
his interests and free from sociological pre- 
conceptions and jargon which render so much 
writing in that field closed to the uninitiated. 
It is to be expected, therefore, that this 
Festechrift should be entirely weighted towards 
the Near and Middle East. Only two articles 
stand outside the domain of specifically 
Semitio studies, Al. Closs's * Zarathustra unter 
den ‘‘ Propheten ” * (pp. 77-110), and M. B. 
Rowton's * Dimorphic structure and the tribal 
elite’ (pp. 219-58), which, while concerned 
with tribalism in Persia, is unfortunately 
elaborated in jargon-laden formulations which 
may occasion the philologist some difficulty 
in identifying its message. On the other hand 
A. Louis’s ‘ Permanence de rites traditionnels 
dans les cérémonies du mariage tunisien 
aujourd’hui’ (pp. 155-76) is a fine and well- 
documented example of descriptive anthro- 
pological writing. The interplay of Christianity 
and Islam is a topic close to Henninger’s heart 
and in his ‘ Zu den christlichen Einílüssen im 
Koran’ (pp. 111-44), the late E. Graf writes 
on a subject to which the honorand himself 
has made substantial contributions. Of more 
general ancient Near Eastern interest are 
H. Cazelles’s ‘Impur et sacré à Ugarit’ 
(pp. 37-47) which analyses the terms for 
' sacred ' and ‘ profane ', ‘ pure’ and ‘impure’ 
in Ugaritic to establish whether a dichotomy 
was present within each set, but is unable, on 
the available evidence, to come to any firm 
conclusion; and W. von Soden’s fascinating 
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* Trunkenheit - im babylonisch-assyrischen 
Schrifttum ’ (pp. 317-24) which is concerned 
with the curious fact that, despite the vast 
resources available in that literature, no more 
than 20 references to drunkenness can be 


established, compared with about 35 in ther 


Old Testament. The remaining contributions 
are solidly of South Arabian bias, thus reflect- 
ing the closest interests of the Jubilar, whose 
writings on nomadic society and institutions 
among the Bedouin of Arabia are too well 
known to need reiteration here. J. Chelhod's 
"Le droit intertribal dans les hauts plateaux 
du Yémen' (pp. 49-76) is a fine synthesis of 
the customary law—-Bedouin in origin, albeit 
referring to settled communities—governing 
intertribal warfare and social relations in the 
Yemeni highlands, and heralds a forthcoming 
study which will be awaited with enthusiasm. 
Two contributions discuss pre-Islamic South 
Arabian religion: M. Hôfner’s ‘ Ta@’lab und 
der ‘‘ Herr der Tiere " im antiken Sudarabien ' 
(pp. 146-53) and J. Pirenne's rather contro- 
versial ‘ La religion des Arabes préislamiques 
d’après trois sites rupestres et leur inscriptions’ 
(pp. 177-217). This last is an attempt to 
demonstrete that the religion of South Arabia 
was basically of the same type as that of the 
pre-Islamic Arabian Bedouin in general but 
has been misinterpreted as a result of the 
monumental character of the South Arabian 
remains. The god 'Athtar was no more than 
a manifestation of the pan-Arabian god El 
and was originally worshipped through baetyls 
and by means of sacrifices. The institution of 
a professional priesthood, she argues, was alien 
to the South, as indeed to the rest of the 
Peninsula. It must be admitted that the 
evidence adduced for this theory is rather 
speculative and depends heavily on the 
interpretation of a number of very obscure (if 
common) contexts in South Arabian where 
one is almost totally dependent on the testi- 
mony of the Arabie lexieon to reach any 
conclusion. The article will, however, repay 
study since it contains some shrewd observa- 
tions on a number of hoary traditional 
etymologies. Of topical interest is J. Ryck- 
mans’s ‘Le chasse rituelle dans l'Arabie du 
Sud ancienne ’ (pp. 259-308) whose appearance 
coincides nicely with R. B. Serjeant’s South 
Arabian hunt (i.e. in modern South Arabia) 
which is reviewed 1n this number of BSOAS (pp. 
608-9). In it all the texts relating to the ritual 
hunt are collected, translated, and discussed in 
the light of the archaeological evidence and a 
number of convincing new proposals made. 
Finally, R. B. Serjeant himself contributes 
‘Notes on some aspects of Arab business 
practices in Aden’ (pp. 309-16) in which he 
records a handful of practices which will 
certainly have died out with the change of 
régime in that city. 

Henninger may well have cause to feel 
gratified at the tributes contained in this 


Festschrift. Most of them are substantial and--M 


go beyond the usual pious contributions which 
friends and colleagues feel obliged to make. 
The lion’s share goes to the South Arabian 
specialist, but it is unlikely that Henninger 
would take exception to that. 

A. K. IRVINE 
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J. T. Mir (ed.): The books of Enoch: 
Aramaic fragments of Qumran Cave 4, 
with the collaboration of Matthew 
Black. xv, 439 pp. 232 plates. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1976. £30. 


Tlus massive tome embodies a vast amount 
of information on Enoch and on the entire 
corpus of Enoch studies. It shows Dr. Milik's 
wide learning, deep knowledge of Aramaic, and 
skill and expertise in the field of Qumrän 
hterature. 

The long introduction of 135 pp. moludes 
sections on (a) Aramaic books of Enoch in 
Persian and Hellenistic times; (b) early 
versions of the books of Enoch; (c) works 
attributed to Enoch in Romano-Byzantine 
and medieval times (including Cabbalistic 
hterature). This 1s followed by texts, transle- 
tions, and notes; a diplomatic transcription 
of the Aramaic fragments; detailed indexes, 
and plates of all the Aramaic material. 

At this point it might seem that nothing 
further need be said—except to congratulate 
Milk on this important scholarly achievement. 
And mdeed both reviewers would have pre- 
ferred this course of action. They have 
wrestled with their consciences long and 
anxiously, but eventually reached the con- 
clusion that it was their duty as scholars to 
invite attention to some fundamental problems 
connected with this edition, some  mis- 
conceptions and methodological weaknesses. 
Although these matters appeared to call for 
comment and discussion, nothing that is said 
in the ensuing paragraphs is intended to 
detiact from the reviewers’ admiration for 
Milik's industry and profound learning. 

Apart from a few points of detail which will 
be referred to later on, our main misgivings 
are concentrated in three principal areas. 

(1) The Aramaic fragments actually dis- 
covered and physically visible are of a very 
modest extent. Yet this basio fact is not 
allowed to obtrude upon the reader's conscious 
mund until he comes to look at the plates at 
the end of the volume—when he suddenly 
discovers that the Emperor's clothes, which he 
had been so elaborately shown throughout the 
book, are of such puny proportions that they 
are quite insufficient to cover his virtual 
nudity. We do not cherish bemg cast in the 
role of crying ‘ he has no clothes on’, but that 
1s close to the actual state of affairs. 

We shall adduce some statistics presently, 
but a typical Ime in Milik's edition might have 
seven letters actually recognizable and some 
59 letters supplied by the editor (or some such 
proportions). The translation which follows 1s 
even more worrying, for it 1s impossible to 
translate isolated letters or tiny fragments of 
words. As it stands, ıt conveys a notion of 
fullness and completeness totally divorced 
from what has actually been preserved. The 
scholar does not need such a translation, and 
those innocent of Aramaic can only be musled. 

There is little doubt that the aims of 
scholarship would have been better served, 
had we been given a thin volume, 20 years 
ago, with photographs of the fragments and a 
diplomatio transcription. 
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(2) As the book of Enoch in its entirety has 
been preserved in Ethiopio only, & thorough 
knowledge of the Ethiopic version, 1ts genesis 
and its quality, is patently of the utmost 
importance. Yet Milik’s attitude to the 
Ethiopic text (see in particular p. 88) 1s 
basically misconceived (details anon). In a 
footnote, which summarizes the argument very 
imperfectly, he dismisses, ex cathedra, the 
evidence for some direct Ethiopic translation 
from an Aramaic Vorlage without any debate 
or reasoning whatsoever. Perhaps the evidence 
of those (including the present reviewers) who 
have recognized some such direct contact 1s 
faulty, but if that is so ıt requires to be 
demonstrated, not merely to be asserted. To 
say, as Milik does (p. 88), that ‘one should 
never trust any given detail of this [Ethiopic] 
version ' is a statement that can only be made 
by someone who is not familiar with the 
intricacies of the Ethiopic text. 

(8) The book throughout, and particularly 
the indexes, shows that this kind of work 
cannot be undertaken without a close know- 
ledge of the Ge'ez language. The Ethiopic 
transcriptions bear ample witness to this fact. 
Had Milik limited himself to the Aramaic 
fragments and eschewed dealing with nearly 
every aspect of the Enochic corpus, no such 
problems would have arisen. To refer, in the 
context of the Ethiopic language, to the help 
rendered by a friend (p. vii) 1s, 1n fact, tanta- 
mount to engaging in Shakespeare studies 
with the assistance of a colleague who has 
some knowledge of English. 


We shall now turn to a few details: M. A. 
Knibb, in the introduction to the second 
volume of his Enoch edition (pp. 8 ff.), has 
given details of the extent of the existing 
Aramaic fragments. Unfortunately, there is a 
very considerable measure of textual overlap 
in these fragments, so that the actual coverage 
of text is much less than even the photographs 
of individual seraps of MSS at the end of 
Milik's volume reveal. Aramaic evidence that 
can be brought into some sort of relationship 
with the known text of Enoch exists only in 
the case of approximately 196 of the 1,062 
verses of the full Ethiopic version. Tlus does 
not, however, mean that we possess an Aramaic 
text for 196 of the 1,062 verses but merely 
that some measure of relationship, often of a 
tenuous nature, can be established in these 
eases, Coverage may extend from an isolated 
letter or two to a substantial fragment of a 
word or even a few connected words. 

The total number of Aramaic letters visible 
in the photographs of the fragments is, in our 
counting, 5,887. Considering the large extent 
of the overlap, the amount of genuinely 
disparate material reduces this figure very 
substantially. This aggregate has to be 
compared with the 20,000 words or 75,000 
letters in the complete Ethiopic Enoch The 
true proportion of genuinely recognizable 
Aramaic material is thus of the order of about 
5% of the total. This figure needs to be borne 
m mind when evaluating the claims of Milik's 
book. 

On p. 5 the editor asserts that ‘ for the first 
book of Enoch, the Book of Watchers, we can 
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calculate that exactly 50 per cent of the text 
is covered by the Aramaic fragments’. He 
then proceeds to make sumilar claims for other 
sections of Enoch. Now, the first book extends 
from ch. i to xxxvi and includes some 3,800 
words or 15,675 letters in the full Ethiopio 
text. Since the total number of Aramaic 
letters visible over the entire range of Enoch is 
6,887 (with all the many overlaps referred to), 
Mühk's 50% is clearly an absurd figure. We 
can only suppose that he has included in his 
calculation the full gamut of his supplied 
passages, the fruit of his own excellent Aramaic 
resources—but not the text of any genuine 
fragments. Milik's table (p. 6) is misleading in 
the extreme, for it fails to discriminate 
between a verse of which only a single letter or 
two may be preserved and one where a few 
consecutive words can be recognized. Anyone 
prepared to study the plates at the end of the 
book will be able to see the actual evidence and 
compare it with the sanguine claims made in 
the body of the work. 

Not unconnected with this problem is 
Milik’s curious predilection for constructing 
elaborate interpretational hypotheses not on 
the fragments actually preserved but upon a 
text supplied by him. The discussion of line 20 
on p. 161 is a case in point—one of many that 
could be adduced: fiveletters... hn... y'b... 
are barely recognizable (see fragment k on 
plate 1v), yet his syntactical and exegetical 
deductions are all based on passages added by 
him. The editors claim that ‘our smail 
fragment explains an evident mistranslation ' 
has to be seen in the light of the fact that the 
evidence is not in the original text but was 
fabricated (meant by us in the literal and 
neutral sense) by a twentieth-century scholar 
of admittedly profound attainments in 
Aramaic. The ‘subordinate final clause’ 
referred to was not penned by an ancient scribe 
but is owed to the erudition of the editor. 
For all we know, he may be entirely right, but 
this surely is no way to handle documentary 
evidence. 

We have referred above to Milik’s basically 
misconceived notions about the Ethiopic text 
of Enoch. These misconceptions are implicit 
throughout much of the work but they occur 
with particular density on p. 88 which requires 
to be re-written in toto. Thus ‘ the Ethiopie 
version was made from a Greek text of the 
Christian Enochic Pentateuch’. There is no 
‘perhaps’, no ‘probably’ or ‘ possibly’, no 
reference to divergent views but merely a 
categorical assertion without any discussion 
whatever. Again: ‘the date of the Ethiopic 
translation is not known '—without reference to 
those scholars who have toiled in this field. 

It is certainly true that ‘ a future edition of 
the Ethiopic Enoch ' should produce xmprove- 
ments of various kinds. This is what Knibb's 
forthcoming edition (now in the same Claren- 
don Press) is at any rate intended to achieve, 
But to refer to ‘ the present often very corrupt 
state' of the text is a great exaggeration and 
betrays the lack of familiarity with things 
Ethiopian which must inevitably vitiate sound 
Enochie research. The same innocence is 
shown in the question as to whether, in 
addition to the ‘ Greek archetype’, there was 
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also an underlying Coptic one. Milik does not 
appear to be acquainted with Enrico Cerulli's 
magisterial writings, and in particular with 
that scholar’s Letteratura etiopica, third ed., 
27 ff., which has disposed of that question in 
a definitive manner. Nor does he seem to have 
seen Edward Ullendorff's Ethiopia and the 
Bible which at any rate endeavours to look at 
many of the problems which Milik presents as 
untouched by scholarly hands. This applies 
equally to the other points raised by Milik, 
i.e. manuscript evaluation, chronological ques- 
tions, recensional work by Ethiopian scholars, 
the origin of manuscripts scattered outside 
Ethiopia, etc.—all of which are described as 
virginal by Milik but which cannot boast such 
undefiled modesty. 

We have already alluded to the fact that 

the Ethiopio text of Enoch is deseribed by 
Milik as ‘very secondary, periphrastic, and 
often confusam '. * One should never trust 
any given detail of this version. Its only 
merit...consists in the fact that it is relatively 
[sic] the most complete ...’. Is this not con- 
clusive proof that Milk has not comprehended 
the Ethiopio text ? And what on earth could 
'relatively the most complete' version pos- 
sibly eonnote ? Why do we always get state. 
ments and assertions, yet never discussion or 
reasoned argument ? 
. On the other hand, of great value is the 
provisional list of Enochie quotations in 
printed Ge'ez hterature (pp. 86-7), though here 
agam the pre-Milik jahiliyya is more than a 
little overstated. Voobus's work is nowhere 
mentioned (see Ethiopia and the Bible, 60), and 
his name does not occur in the index. 

It is surprising that the phrase ‘ the English 
traveller J. Bruce’ (p. v) should have got past 
the vigilant Seots eye of Professor Matthew 
Black. 

The book 1s beautifully produced and a 
great pleasure to handle. The Clarendon Press 
and Mr. J. K. Cordy deserve the gratitude of 
all Enoch scholars. And 80, of course and 
despite everything said in the aforegoing, does 
Dr. Milik. If only he could have been persuaded 
to restrict the quite gratuitously wide compass 
of his disquisition! Had he given us less, it 
would have been infinitely more. 

EDWARD ULLENDORFF—MICHAEL KNIBB 


Joan Van SETERS: Abraham in history 
and tradition. xii, 355 New 
Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1975. $15, £10.90. 


The author examines the Biblical traditions 
concerning Abraham im order to weigh the 
evidence for the historicity of the patriarchs. 
Van Seters’s interest in the subject was 
already evident in his earlier study of the 
Hyksos since scholarship connected them with 
the wanderings of the patriarchs; he has also 
previously challenged certain assumptions 
concerning the use of ancient Near Eastern 
materials for dating them. This book is 
divided into two parts. The first, ‘ Abraham 
in history ’, discusses five topics: (1) the age 
of the patriarchs (pp. 7-12); (2) the nomadism 
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of the patriarchs (pp. 13-38); (3) personal 
names, peoples, and places (pp. 39-64); 
(4) the social customs of the patriarchs 
(pp. 104-22). These chapters examine the 
views of the ‘ school ' associated with the name 
of the late W. F. Albright and made popular 
by two of his followers, G. E. Wright and John 
Bright, that the patriarchal period could be 
located in the first half of the second millen- 
nium B.C.; and that the texts from Mar, 
Nuzi, and elsewhere not only illuminate 
obscure facets of the Biblical narrative in 
Genesis but that there is an intimate con- 
nexion between the movements of the Amurrite 
tribes, as reflected in the Mari texts and else- 
where, and the wanderings of the patriarchs. 
The other fundamental view of this sehool was 
that the social customs of the Hurrians ex- 
plained the family life of the patriarchs. 

Van Seters examines this material in detail, 
especially the social customs of the patriarchs, 
and comes to the conclusion that there is 
nothing in the texts to justify an early date 
for the stories. Indeed, as if to turn the tables 
on accepted opinion Van Seters opts for a mid- 
first millennium background for the patriarchal 
stories and an even later date for their com- 
position. It must be stressed that much of the 
author's criticism is in order. The Nuzi texts 
have been forced to fit into & mould, and the 
Bibhical texts have also suffered in the process. 
The same points have been made, in greater 
detail and from a different point of view, by 
T. A. Thompson in The historicity of the 
patriarchal narratives (Berlin, 1974). Thompson 
discusses Van Seters's earlier studies and is 
properly eritical of his dating and is closer to 
the mark when he states that the narratives 
reflect the tenth century B.c. Van Seters, in 
his zeal, has not paid sufficient attention-to 
recent research which has shown that much of 
the legal and social customs, reflected in the 
Nuzi tablets, ean now be traced to the Old 
Babylonian period in Mesopotamia and were 
in no way limited to the Hurrians. The 
attempt to find Neo-Assyrian and Neo- 
Babylonian parallels for the patriarchal 
narratives has led the author to overstate 
their frequency and importance and to dis- 
regard the fact that the Neo-Assyrian marriage 
contract to which he referred (p. 70) is between 
Phoenicians resident in Kalah. In other 
words, we are dealing at this late period with 
West Semitic customs. 

The second part, ‘ Abraham in tradition’ 
(pp. 123-312) is essentially a literary study of 
the narratives following a method which is a 
blend of source criticism, form-criticism, tradi- 
tion history, and other modes of literary 
analysis currently in use m Biblical study, 
with the addition of Olrik’s epic laws. All of 
this is a rather extended effort to date the 
narratives’ composition in the post-exilic 
period. Not a convincing exercise. 


JONAS O. GREENETELD 


ROBERT HAMERTON-KELLY and Rosin 
Scroaas (ed.): Jews, Greeks and 
Christians: religious cultures in late 
antiquity. Essays in honor of Wiliam 
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David Davies. (Studies in Judaism in 
Late Antiquity, Vol. 21.) xix, 320 pp. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1976. Guilders 80. 


This collection is a fitting tribute to the 
scholarship of W. D. Davies: the common 
theme, naturally, is * Hellenism and Judaism ’, 
and the quality of the papers, almost without 
exception, uniformly high. They include: 
‘Covenant as a soteriological category’ 
(Sanders), * Philo’s allegorical commentary ' 
(Hamerton-Kelly), ' Throne-theophany pro- 
phetie commission’ (Black), ‘ Homoeophony 
in the Septuagmt’ (Caird), ‘Method and 
substance in the history of Judaic ideas’ 
(Neusner), * Halakhah and history ' (Urbach), 
‘Hermeneutic program in Matthew (22: 37- 
40° (Gerhardsson), ‘ Reform in Acts and its 
models * (Daube), ‘ Johannine miracle source ° 
(Moody Smith) ‘We have found Elijah’ 
(Louis Martyn), 'Jews and Judaizers in the 
Epistles of ignatius’ (Barrett), ‘ Christianity 
of the circumcised, Judaism of the uncircum- 
cged > (Schweizer), ‘A propos de l'école com- 
paratiste ' (Simon), ' Paul as rhetorician: two 
homilies in Romans 1-11 °’ (Scroggs). 

Neusner has, as usual, some valuable things 
to say about methodology, e.g. on redaction- 
chronology, on ipsissima verbo versus pseud- 
epigraphy, on the ' larger polemical purpose ' 
of literary types, etc. (pp. 91-4). Urbach, 
too, is concerned with method, specifically, 
with the hermeneutics of halakhak, and 
demonstrates the role of historical perspective 
in that process, e.g. halakhah narrated as event 
(pp. 116-18). The remainder of the con- 
tributions are analyses of reaha in Davies’s 
field of study, the interpenetration of Palesti- 
nian and Hellenistie Judaism, and cover a 
wide range of special interests. Sanders’s 
emphasis upon the salvific character of 
covenant throughout Judaism merits notice, 
particularly in the hght of Philo's generous 
estimate of proselytes (pp. 28-38). Membership 
in the covenant was thus not genealogically 
conditioned, a motif which, lke mystical 
participation in a rite or by vision (pp. 43-4), 
may in fact have been exclusively Hellenistic. 
Hamerton-Kelly’s views on the Philonic 
employment of gezerah shawa (pp. 50, 66) 
could gain corroboration from the fact that 
that hermeneutical device was not originally, 
and thus not at the time of Philo, confined to 
textual similarities (see Bacher, Terminologie, 
I, 13-16). The very principle of analogy 
required of course that scripture be read as a 
unified whole, a point of view shared by 
Hellenistic and Rabbinic Judaism. In Ger- 
hardsson’s study of Matthew xxii 37-40, the 
linkmg of Deut. vi, 5 and Lev. xix, 18 by 
means of gezerah shawa does depend upon a 
textual similarity, and may illustrate a very 
early use of that device (pp. 138-40). The 
literary setting of Matthew's ' hermeneutic 
program 18 of course demonstration of 
prophethood in foro externo, a common motif 
m confessional polemic. In that respect 
Matthew was very close to the rabbis (pp. 147- 
50). 

Daube's nice analysis of Acts vi, 1-7, 
stresses not merely the efficacy of a Mosaic 
prototype outside as well as inside Rabbinic 
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circles, but also the continued authority of 
scripture for dealing with innovation (p. 161), 
here the increasing number of proselytes. I am 
not quite able to follow the author (p. 159) in 
his conjecture that similar literary accounts 
may be completely independent, or that the 
problem of historicity is not directly, and 
seriously, affected by the mode of composition 
in such accounts. The Mosaic prototype also 
provides the point d'appui in Moody Smith's 
interpretation of the Johannine miracle 
source: both the theme theios aner and its 
literary expression (aretalogy) can be as easily 
related to a Biblical (Moses/Elijah/Elisha) as 
to a Hellenistic source (pp. 167-75). Smith 
proposes an important modification of Bult- 
mann, one which removes some of the apparent 
contrast between Palestinian and Hellenist 
motifs. Extension and elaboration of this 
material is contained in Louis Martyn’s study 
of the sources/types of Christian eschatology : 
the existence and early suppression of an 
Elijah-Christology by the author of John in 
direct opposition to Judaeo-Christian circles 
(pp. 212-18). Of some interest for Martyn's 
observation on the sosence of Jesus: Elijah 
in Judaeo-Christian literature (p. 211, n. 67) is 
Kosmala, Hebräer—Essener-—Christen, 80-91, 
386-90: Rabbinic emphasis upon the 
messianic Elijah might alone provide the 
background to polemical rejection of the 
topos. 

It is the identity of adversaries in polemic 
which informs Barrett’s paper on Ignatius of 
Antioch: whether expressive of actual move- 
ments within the communities addressed by 
him, or merely tendencies in his own doctrinal 
development. There need be nothing incom- 
patible between ‘ Judaism’ as a demand for 
Biblical testimonia, and ‘ Docetism’ as an 
effort to guarantee the divinity of Christ 
(pp. 233-9). To insist upon identifying these 
charges with historical groups seems to me an 
unnecessary burden: polemical imagery tends, 
rather, to be mythopoeic. Schweizer’s study 
of Matthew and Colossians provides a similar 
exercise in identification, of ascetic practice 
and cultic observance, here interpreted as 
witness to the cross-fertilization of Pytha- 
gorean, Stoic, and Qumranic ‘ anticultural 
protests’ (pp. 257-60). I do not understand 
why Rabbinic Judaism, m which the sanctifica- 
tion of daily life was paramount, should 
represent ‘a step backward to a strict Jewish 
interpretation of life’. Was it not, rather, the 
logical consequence of these developments ? 
Simon’s quarrel with the religionsgeschichtliche 
Schule involves a charge of simplistic methodo- 
logy and deserves to be quoted (p. 269): ‘ On 
peut se demander à ce propos si les tenants 
de l’école n'ont point parfois reconstitué ce qui 
nous est mal connu, c'est-à-dire la théologie 
paienne du salut, à partir de ce qui l'est assez 
bien, savoir la doctrine sotériologique et 
sacramentaire de Paul, et projeté ainsi sur 
l'ensemble des cultes à mystères, arbitraire- 
ment ramenés à une unité artificielle, des 
schémas proprement pauliniens, pour constater 
ensuite avec satisfaction que c'est là, à coup 
sur, que se trouve la racine des conceptions de 
PApótre'. With that approach we are by now 
all too familiar. With regard to the problem 
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of Jewish and Christian baptism, I think Simon 
has not noticed Vermes, Scripture and tradition 
in Judaism, 178-92, in which most of the 
argument here was anticipated. 

The final contribution to this volume 
(Seroggs) offers a structural analysis of 
Romans i-xi, in the course of which several 
devices of Hellenistic rhetoric are signalled. 
This kind of investigation is vital, and still 
rather rare, though some profit might have 
been gained from a study of H. Fischel’s 
Rabbinic literature and Greco-Roman philosophy 
(Leiden, 1973), in which a number of rhetorical 
formulae are carefully examined. As it is, 
Scroggs’s division of Romans is both con- 
vincing and illuminating, though of his 
dichotomy form versus style (p, 289, n. 39) 
one might observe that neither is a fixed 
quantity, but that both vary with and are to 
some extent determined by the occasion of the 
utterance, that is, the selection of register 
(presentation/delivery) may be a function of 
circumstances that are imposed upon the 
orator (see von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
* Asianismus und Atticismus °, Hermes, XXXV, 
1900, p. 26 versus Norden) That point was 
also acknowledged by Quintilian (correct 
reference is Instit. orat., xu, x, 66 ff.): ' Neo 
id mirum sit, cum etiam testium personis 
aliqua mutentur. 

J. WANSBROUGH 


STANLEY JEROME Isser: The Dosi- 
theans: a Samaritan sect in late 
antiquity. (Studies in Judaism in Late 
Antiquity, Vol. 17.) xii, 223 pp. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1976. Guilders 60. 


This extremely complex but very illuminat- 
ing study provides a lesson in how to read 
heresiography. The author’s method is itself 
straightforward, derived from the fundamental 
and, to my mind, self-evident principle that it 
is not only possible but essential to distinguish 
between historical report and literary tradition. 
Both methodologically and substantively 
Isser’s book may be compared with the recent 
work of Klijn and Reinink (Patristic evidence 
for Jewish-Christian sects, Leiden, 1973), in 
which it is demonstrated how easily, and 
unobtrusively, the literature of polemic can 
and does generate historical reality. A charac- 
teristic of what may be called ‘ the sectarian 
milieu’ is the proliferation of confessional 
groups structurally and typologically so 
proximate that they might be distinguished 
only by an eponym, or toponym, or an other- 
wise insignificant doctrinal nicety. Heresiology 
might be described as the historicization of 
dogma: the underlying motive is establish- 
ment of a norm by which orthodoxy may be 
distinguished from heterodoxy, and the latter 
branded as the heresy of a specific group to 
which a variety of separatist tendencies may 
then be asoribed. Like ' Ebionite’ the epithet 
* Dosithean * may be interpreted as a collective 
designation of heterogeneous phenomena, 
evidence not of a single seot but of à protracted 
religious movement, with ramifications ex- 
tending over several centuries. 
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The first part (pp. 3-111) of Isser's study 
contains an analysis of the sources: Josephus 
and some Rabbmic references, Patristio, 
Muslim, Karaite, and Samaritan, in which is 
exhibited and appropriately stressed their 
quite extraordinary literary interdependence. 
The second part (pp. 115-64) is an exposition 
of heresiological topoi and of attendant literary 
forms, and especially of the polemieal funetion 
of the aretalogy. Two appendixes (pp. 165— 
213) contain a juxtaposition of Patristic 
sectarian lists and the original texts of most 
of the sources adduced and analysed here. 
The tyranny of literary form is evident not 
merely ın the aretalogy and its counterfoil 
(‘reverse aretalogy °) but also in such motifs 
as the ‘ dialogue devant le prince ’ (e.g. Alexan- 
der, Ptolemy, Eulogius), numerical symbolism 
and 'tidiness' (e.g. patterns of three, seven, 
twelve, thirty, etc.), formulaic descriptions 
(e.g. Acts xxii, 8 re Sadducees versus Phar- 
sees), founder-myths (e.g. frustration/expul- 
sion/flight, return/restoration, ascension/ 
translation, etc.). Thematically, the catalogue 
of standard topoi is nearly complete: disputes 
about calender, qibla, and genealogy; asceti- 
cism, antinomianism, ritual-cultic stringency ; 
rejection of the ‘ oral law’, of the canonical 
prophets, of the priesthood, of the Davidic 
messiah; charges of scriptural falsification ; 
insistence upon the (one) ' true prophet’, etc. 
Of these the most significant for the Dosithean 
syndrome appear to be the dispute about 
resurrection and the nature of messianic 
expectation. Isser’s conclusions are that 
‘ Dositheus' represented, or rather (?) sym- 
bolized a Pharisaic (pro-resurrectionist) ten- 
dency within Samaritanism (eventually 
triumphant), and that by inverting the 
polemical portrait of ' Dositheus' a Mosaic 
aretalogy can be reconstructed. 

This is an impressive exercise, at the con- 
clusion of which it is almost astonishing to 
read that something of the ‘ historical ’ figure 
behind such intense literary activity can in fact 
be salvaged. The author's criterion is derived 
from what he perceives to be authentic material 
in Epiphanius (whose rehabihtation as histori- 
cal source may thus be facilitated) available 
only from contemporary Samaritan sources, 
of which in fact reflexes are discernible m the 
later Samaritan tradition (e.g. Abū 'l-Fath). 
He puts it this way (p. 159): ‘I prefer to see 
the Épiphanius-Samaritan chronicles account 
as the ' authentic" hterary tradition about 
Dositheus, the Pseudo-Tertullian version as an 
artificial literary tradition which originated in 
the ignorance of the Church Fathers’. Now, 
it is just a little disappomting, at the end of 
a sophisticated structural analysis, to be told 
that a literary tradition can (presumably like a 
historical report?) be either ‘authentic’ or 
‘artificial’. Whatever the criteria employed 
for that distinction may be, they are certainly 
not literary. The author, it seems to me, has 
elected to mvestigate the Dosithean syndrome 
as reflected in and affecting the Samaritan 
tradition. But it is hardly impossible that 
Dositheus symbolized in other heresiological 
contexts different values and tendencies, 
e.g. Sadducee, Zadokite-Qumrän  sectary, 
Gnostic, Baptist, even Ebionite. The polemical 
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topoi mentioned above and examined by Isser 
do not preclude any of these affiliations, 
though I of course accept with him that from 
the (later) Samaritan point of view, Dositheus 
must have looked rather like a Pharisee. 
(Incidentally, I do not quite see how, in this 
context, the conjectures of Zahn are 'dis- 
credited ’, cf. pp. 47-8.) The dispute about 
resurrection in the presence of Eulogius 
(pp. 63-9), whether or not historical, may not 
be exclusively Samaritan, but more generally 
sectarian within the Judaeo-Christian tradi- 
tion. Again, the use by al-Maqrizi of zanádiqa 
(read so) in connexion with Samaritans (p. 71) 
could indicate a terminological application far 
wider than the historical limits of Samari- 
tanism. The possibility of such phenomeno- 
logical, if not, indeed, historical extension in 
the literature has not escaped the author (see 
. 105-6), whose ‘hypothetical schema’ 
(p 110) might be improved by inserting lines 
leading from the Karaite and Muslim sources 
to the ‘ Preserved Samaritan chronicles’. To 
the material attesting an eschatological, as 
contrasted with (merely) intercessory, or (even) 
covenantal, role for the ‘Standing One’ 
(pp. 138-40) could be added the usage of 
qü' im in Shi‘ite Islam. I do not quite see, 
pace Ysser, that it is but a ' short jump’ (loc. 
cit.) from there to the essentially adoptionist 
messianism of Simon Magus or of the 
Ebionites. Of some interest also to the 
discussion of theios aner (pp. 151 ff.} is the 
Islamic materiel contained in Andrae, Die 
Person Muhammeds, Stockholm, 1918, 290- 
390. For Elijah as a messianic figure (pp. 154- 
5), see now J. L. Martyn, in R. Hamerton- 
Kelly and R. Scroggs (ed.), Jews, Greeks and 
Christians, Leiden, 1976, 181-219. Rabbinic 
exploitation of that theme may account for 
its absence and/or suppression 1n ‘ orthodox ' 
Samaritanism as in Christianity. 


J. WANSBROUGH 


Rupozr Macucnu: Geschichte der spät- 
und neusyrischen Interatur. xxv, 
511 pp. Berlin, New York: Walter 
de Gruyter, 1976. DM 248. 


The fact that the Revolutionary Command 
Couneil of Iraq issued, on 22 April 1972, & 
decree allowing ' cultural rights to the Assyrian, 
Chaldean, and Syrian Orthodox citizens who 
speak Syriac’ indicates that Syriac culture in 
the Middle East is by no means a dead letter 
of the past, and it is the great merit of the 
present volume that it demonstrates for the 
first time to European scholars the full extent 
to which Syriac, both Classical and Modern, 
still remains the vehicle for a thriving literature 
in the Middle East. To scholars who have 
confined themselves to the histories of Syriac 
literature in European languages this will come 
as a complete surprise, but to those who have 
had access to recent histories written in Arabic 
and Syriac (Classical and Modern) some at 
least of Macuch’s rich material will be familiar. 
It is indeed these works, by Ephrem Barsom, 
Albert Abuna, Pe’ra Sarmas, and Abrohom 
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Nouro, published in the Middle East, that 
have provided Maouch with his basic sources, 
enabling him to produce this invaluable hand- 
book covering a period of Syriac literature 
almost totally ignored by European scholars. 

The work is laid out in five sections: 
literature of the fourteenth to eighteenth 
century (A); Modern Syriac literature up to 
the beginnmg of the nineteenth century (B), 
in the nineteenth century (C), and in the 
twentieth cen (D); Classical Syriac 
literature in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries (E). South India is included in 
Macuch’s coverage, but it did not prove 
possible to do the same for the Soviet Union 
(where Modern Syriac is written in Russian 
characters). There are two indexes of names, 
one following the Syriac alphabet, the other 
the English: the arrangement proves entirely 
convenient. 

Perhaps of greatest mterest is the informa- 
tion on Modern Syriac literature, of which the 
earliest extant examples (in Soureth) go back 
to the Alqosh school of the late sixteenth and 
the seventeenth centuries. One of the rare 
early manuscripts containing such pieces, not 
mentioned by Macuch, is Mingana Syr. 567 
of 1744: on fols. 156a-160b will be found a 
long durikia on Mary, copied by the great- 
grandson of Israel of Algosh, the first known 
writer in Modern Syriac. It was not until the 
mid-nineteenth century, however, that the 
vernacular was extensively employed for 
literary purposes, and for this the credit must 
largely go to the American Presbyterian 
Mission at Urmia (Rezaiye), from whose press 
over 100 different works in the Urmia dialect 
were published. Included among these is the 
long-lived periodical, Zahrire d-Bahra (1849- 
1918), a list of whose contents for the years 
1897-1918 Macuch provides. 

The aftermath of the first World War 
produced something of a lull in the production 
of Modern Syriac literature, but the last few 
decades in particular have seen a new blossom- 
ing, often tied to ‘ ian? ethnie con- 
sciousness. Most of this literature has been 
published in Iran (on which Macuch is best 
informed), but since 1972 more has begun to 
come out of Iraq, such as the two cultural 
periodicals Murdanaya Aloraya and Qala 
Suryaya in Arabic and Soureth, neither of 
which is included in Macuch’s list of periodicals 
on pp. 342-9. 

Of the various Syriao churches it has been 
the Chaldeans and, above all, the * Assyrians ? 
who have been most active in using the 
vernacular Syriae dialects for literary purposes. 
In contrast, the Syrian Orthodox have pre- 
ferred to use Classical Syriac (even for purely 
secular poetry), as Macuch’s last section amply 
shows. This helps explain why the only 
Modern Syriac dialect that has not yet pro- 
duced a written literature is Turoyo, employed 
almost exclusively by Syrian Orthodox: 
nearly all written texts in Turoyo turn out to 
have been produced for European Orientalists. 
Within the last decade, however, a few songs 
of very considerable origmality have begun to 
be ciroulated in written as well as oral form 
from Qamishli in Syria: of those known to 
me the best are by Denho Dahho, set to music 
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by Faulos Miko'el. Indeed, with Modern 
Syriao, as with Classical, it is in the sphere of 
poetry that the finest literature is produced. 
It is intriguing, too, that among the Modern 
Syriae popular songs published by Lidzbarski 
(referred to by Macuch on p. 94) are two 
representatives of the contest poem, a genre 
which goes back by way of Syriae writers 
such as David of Beth Rabban, Narsai, and 
Ephrem, to ancient Mesopotamia. 

In conclusion, Macuch’s book can be said to 
have opened up for European readers virtually 
a new world of Syriac literature. Although his 
information can here and there be supple- 
mented or corrected (regrettably there are 
many inaccuracies in the translation of 
material derived from Barsom), his work is 
likely to remain the standard counterpart to 
Baumstark's Geschichte der syrischen Literatur 
for many decades. Moreover, his literary 
gazetteer will be of importance and interest 
well beyond the small field of Syriac scholar- 
ship, since it also contains rich and fascinating 
material for the social historian on this small 
but highly articulate minority in the Middle 
East today. 

S. P. BROCK 


Frreprich Erich DossERAnHN (ed. and 
ir): Fünf dthiopische Zauberrolen. 
(Beitráge zur Sprach- und Kultur- 
geschichte des Orients, Bd. 25.) [i], 
322 pp. Walldorf-Hessen: Verlag für 
Orientkunde Dr. H. Vorndran, 1976. 


Ce livre contient l'édition, avec traduction 
eb commentaire, de cinq rouleaux magiques 
(ou rouleaux protecteurs), trois de la collection 
du Museum für Volker und Kulturen in 
St. Augustin (Bonn) et deux appartenant au 
Professeur O. Spies. En ouvrant le livre, on 
s'attend à y trouver une justification spéciale 
d'une telle édition, mais il n'en est rien. Ni le 
contenu, ni âge de ces manuscrits ne présente 
rien de particulier. Les rouleaux sont tous du 
XIX? &, seul le rouleau I peut être un peu 
plus ancien. Le contenu est tout à fait banal: 
légende de Sousenyos, légende de la sorcière 
vue sur le bord du lac de Tibériade, Filet de 
Salomon, sdlam à Phanuel, prières magiques 
contre diverses maladies, pour chasser les 
démons, etc. Le texte des rouleaux est 
reproduit à la fin du volume (pp. 285-322). 
Il est en partie copié à la main par l'éditeur, 
là où l'état du manuscrit ne permet pas 
d'obtenir une photographie lisible. La lecture 
du texte laisse parfois à désirer. Ainsi, par 
exemple, dans I, 65 on trouve à trois reprises 
le nom du démon (maladie) satelay (var. de 
Sotolay). Par acribie exagérée, l'auteur lit une 
fois ‘ šatöläj’ et deux fois '8etolaj'. Des 
fautes de lecture se trouvent aussi dans la 
partie copiée par l'éditeur (exemple: farsu 
pour fdrdsu TI, 1, 40). La translitération n'est 
pas uniforme pour la voyelle du 6* ordre 
(e à côté de *). On trouve des lectures éton- 
nantes, telles que ‘ kerestés, kerestijän °, p. 256. 
Des signes diacritiques qui manquent par-ci 
par-là (ou qui sont de trop) dans les mots 
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translitérés, simples fautes de frappe, aug- 
mentent la confusion. Exemples: ‘ talawas’ 
pour 'talawa$', p. 20, 1. 53; ‘‘ljäsüs” pour 
*'Tjasüs', p. 256. Comme les textes sont 
connus, la marge de l'erreur possible dans la 
traduction est minime, mais méme ici tout 
n'est pas correct. Le fait que la traduction 
n'est pas imprimée de maniére continue, mais 
ligne par ligne, rend la lecture et la com- 
préhension du texte allemand plus difficile. 
La méme acribie exagérée fait que l'éditeur 
coupe les mots en- fin de ligne là où ils sont 
coupés dans l'original éthiopien, alors qu'il 
n'est pas possible de faire correspondre le 
contenu d'une ligne allemande avec celui 
d'une ligne guéze. Chaque traduction est 
précédée d'une description et suivie d'un 
commentaire qui se référe aux lignes du texte 
du rouleau. Le commentaire est abondant, 
avec un grand nombre de renvois biblio- 
graphiques. Mais on trouve à plusieurs reprises 
des développements qui y sont superflus. Ainsi, 
par exemple, dans le commentaire aux Il. 19-21 
du rouleau I qui contient une citation de la 
Mystagogie, on trouve une étude comparative 
des textes syriaque, copte, arabe, et éthiopien 
du fragment, les quatre cités dans les langues 
originales et commentés sur sept pages et 
demi! Pour les nombieux noms de maladie, 
l'éditeur donne généralement la valeur d'aprés 
une source classique, p. ex. d'aprés le Vocabo- 
lario de Guidi, et ajoute ensuite des références 
aux travaux postérieurs, souvent sans en tenir 
compte. Voici un exemple un peu plus com- 
plexe de cette méthode. Aux pp. 97-81! y a un 
commentaire à məlal. L'éditeur écrit: ‘ metät 

ist andere Sehreibweise für methat 
(Dillmann, Lex., col. 183), bzw. methät 
(Guidi, Vocabolario, col. 83) oder andere 
Schreibweisen. Die Bedeutung ist ''phan- 
tasma, Imago vana, visum inane", dh. hier 
Fieberphantasie, Delimum; vgl. Streloyn, 
Bulletin 35, 1972, pg. 49 £. En réalité, matat 
des textes magiques (dont la forme la plus 
commune est de nos jours məč) n'est pas à 
lorigine la méme chose que le mathat de 
Dillmann ou de Guidi, c. 83. A la c. 82 du 
méme Vocabolario Guidi consacre à notre 
matat un passage important qui commence: 
‘ matat s. (Sc. maé; pr. colpo) 1) specie di 
malattia violenta con febbre, e che uccide in 
breve tempo ...'. La référence à ' Streloyn, 
Bulletin 35, 1972' semble ici corroborer 
simplement l'explication donnée par l'éditeur. 
Mais il n'en est rien. A l'endroit cité (BSOAS, 
xxxv, 1, 1972) je consacre une longue entrée 
à moû—notat et discute la relation entre le 
terme guéze mathat et lamh. motat. Aileuis, 
l'éditeur semble ne pas tenir compte de la 
littérature du sujet. Par exemple, le passage 
IV, 88-9 où on ht salot bu/ontd dëm wá-sona 
est traduit * Gebet betreffend das Blut und die 
Sehwangerhaft'. Or, le terme dam signifie 1c 
‘hémorragie vaginale" qui amène un avorte- 
ment, cp. l’article cité plus haut 'Streloyn, 
Bulletin 35, 1972’, 45. Ce terme, qui a été 
mal compris, ne se trouve pas pour cette 
raison dans l'index correspondant à la fin du 
livre. Un mot sur les index-glossaires. ll y en 
& trois (pp. 191—258). Le premier est une liste 
des mots éthiopiens. Ces mots n'y sont pas 
traduits, mais ont des renvois aux textes des 
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rouleaux. La plupart des mots ne sont pas 
cités en plein, mais senle en est donnée la 
racine. On y trouve méme des prépositions 
telles que bà- ou Ja-. Je ne vois pas l'utilité 
de cet index. Le deuxième glossaire contient 
les noms et les mots magiques, mais aussi les 
noms des maladies, sans qu'on voie une justi- 
fication pour un tel mélange. Le troisième 
est un glossaire des noms propres. Ces index- 
glossaires, tous en transhtération latine, sont 
pourtant rangés dans l'ordre du syllabaire 
éthiopien, ce qui en rend l'usage difficile 
méme aux éthiopisants. L'éditeur a le tort 
d'indiquer le vocable sous la forme qui se 
trouve dans le premier exemple cité, méme 
si elle est erronée (et les rouleaux sont rarement 
des exemples de correction !). Ainsi, le nom 
falaga‘ Falacha ' qui est cité dans le glossaire 17 
et non pas Im (!) est donné à la p. 252 sous la 
forme ' felàsà (etc.)' par ce que dans I, 24 il 
a été écrit ainsi (folasa), et malgré le fait que 
partout ailleurs il est écrit correctement 
falasa. 

Dans les commentaires on trouve, noyées 
dans la masse des notes, des indications sur 
les textes qui font partie des rouleaux, mais 
on ne trouve nulle part une analyse claire de 
la structure de ces rouleaux. 

Tout ceci ne veut pas dire que le livre de 
Dobberahn soit dépourvu d'éléments nouveaux 
(par exemple la mention de antarsñña * ouvrier 
en métaux (excepté le fer) ' dans l'énumération 
des magiciens, démons, et maladies de I, 22-6) 
ou de remarques intéressantes, surtout dans 
le domaine comparatif des croyances reli- 
gieuses et populaires, mais ceci est difficile à 
repécher dans une masse de matériaux en 
partie superflus ou élémentaires (cp. l’explica- 
tion de la lettre Jo non pétiolée, pp. 46-7 ou 
celle concernant le nom Walatoü Mikael, 
p. 86) ou encore dans un étalage d'érudition 
non indispensable. Dobberahn n'a pas été 
bien conseillé en publiant ce livre. Un article 
aurait suffi pour indiquer ce qu'il y a de 
nouveau dans ces textes ainsi que les inter- 
prétations nouvelles. Je pense que si la 
publication de nouveaux textes magiques est 
une chose souhaitable, les rouleaux ne 
devraient pas être publiés sans motivation 
valable. 

S. STRELCYN 


STEFAN STRELCYN : Catalogue des manu- 
scrits étlnopiens de l’Accademia Na- 
zionale dei Lincei: Fonds Conti 
Rossini et Fonds Caetani 209, 375, 
376, 377, 378. (Indici e Sussidi 
Bibliografici della Biblioteca, 9.) xv, 
396 pp., 11 plates. Roma: Accademia 
Nazionale dei Lincei, 1976. L 25,000. 
Carlo Conti Rossini, who lived fiom 1872 to 

1949, devoted his entire scholarly life to the 

study of Ethiopia, and the manuscript 

collection which he acquired is of some con- 
siderable significance. He spent the years 
between 1899 and 1903 in Eritrea, and it was 


during this time that the foundations of his 
collection were laid. But friends in Ethiopia 
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continued to send him manuscripts throughout 
the remainder of his life, and the collection 
now numbers some 138 items. Many of the 
manuscripts are of comparatively recent date 
(nineteenth or twentieth centuries), some 
because they were made from older copies 
either by Conti Rossini himself, or for Conti 
Rossini, but the age of the manuscripts belies 
their importance for our knowledge of the 
religious traditions and the history of Ethiopia 
—as witness the use that Conti Rossini made 
of them in his numerous scholarly publications. 
The work under review provides a catalogue 
of this collection worthy of its importance and, 
in addition, a description of five Ethiopic 
manuscripts (mainly of liturgical character) in 
the Fonds Caetani. 

Of the 138 items in the Conti Rossini 
collection the vast majority are in Ge‘ez or 
Amhario, but Tigre, Tigrinya, and Harari are 
also represented. Four manuscripts are either 
written in or concern non-Semitic languages of 
Ethiopia (Bilen, Saho, and Kunama) In 
addition there are a number of Arabic manu- 
scripts, as well as one in Turkish and one m 
Hebrew; these have been included in the 
catalogue for the sake of completeness. 

The collection is extraordinarily rich in 
materials bearing on  Ethiopis's religious 
traditions, and thus e.g. almost & quarter of 
the items belong to the genre of gddl and 
t@ammer. Of particular interest here is a 
portion of a fifteenth-century manuscript 
which contains what is apparently the oldest 
known copy of the ‘Life’ of Alexander. 
Also, there are no less than five copies of the 
Dorsaná Mikael, two of which are of signifi- 
cance because of the unusual way in which the 
contents are arranged. The collection is also 
rich in liturgical manuscripts (service books of 
various kinds, collections of hymns, and 
lectionaries), and these, together with a number 
of psalters, amount to over a quarter of the 
total. The remaining manuscripts cover a 
wide variety of literary types and include a 
large number that are of relevance to the 
history of Ethiopia. One final group that 
should be mentioned consists of the 10 or so 
manuscripts which contain magical prayers. 

It has already been indicated that many of 
the manuscripts are of recent date, but one 
notable exception in this respect is formed by 
& group of seven manuscripts (nos. 130-6) 
which seem all to have come from Dabra 
Damo. These date from the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth centuries and include 
the remains of two New Testament manuscripts 
(the end of Luke and the first half of John, and 
fragments of the Pauline epistles), both from 
the fifteenth-sixteenth centuries. It is im- 
possible here to mention the many other items 
of interest in this colleotion, but it may be 
added that there are several documents which 
are important for the history of Ethiopian 
studies; these include a copy of Potken’s 
psalter (no. 12) containing annotations in 
Hebrew, Latin, Greek, and Ethiopic which are 
all more or less contemporary with its publica- 
tion in 1513. 

Dr. Stefan Streleyn, the author of this 
catalogue, has already placed the scholarly 
world in his debt by his descriptions of the 
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Ethiopic manuscripts in the Griaule collection, 
the Wellcome Institute, and the John Rylands 
University Library of Manchester, and we 
await the publication of his Catalogue of the 
Ethiopian manuscripts in the British Library 
acquired since the year 1877, which is in the 
press. The present work has been written to 
the same exacting standards as these earlier 
publications; apart from the descriptions of 
the manuscripts themselves, it abounds in all 
kinds of learned. observations which will be of 
considerable value to his fellow éhiopisante. 
The one suggestion that the reviewer would 
make is that a more logical disposition of the 
manuscripts (which are merely listed in a 
numerical order) might have increased yet 
further the very considerable value of this 
work. 

- M. A. ENIBR 


R. B. SERJEANT: South Arabiam hunt. 
[v], 143 pp., front., 12 plates, 3 maps 
[2 on endpapers] + errata slip. Lon- 
don: Luzac and Co. Ltd.; Totowa, 
N.J.: Rowman and Littlefield, 1976. 
£8.50. 


Professor Serjeant first became concerned 
with the ritual hunt in South Arabia 30 years 
ago and has maintained his interest and 
enthusiasm for the subject ever since, the more 
so after A. F. L. Beeston's penetrating study, 
‘ The ritual hunt’ (Le Muséon, LXI, 3-4, 1948, 
183-96), identified the institution in the in- 
scriptions of the pre-Islamic period. The 
existence of such a hunt in the Hadramawt 
had been noted in 1937 by Harold Ingrams, but 
in the nature of things little could be known 
for certain of a practice which must lie outside 
the bounds of orthodox Islam and whose 
purpose as a petition for rain would probably 
be denied by the participants. Serjeant 
subsequently had an opportunity to question 
informants on the details of the hunt and 
obtained a lengthy written description of one 
from two young shaykhs of the Hadrami 
village of Madüda. It is this account in 
translation, together with three fatawa relating 
to the hunt, that forms the basis of the present 
study. As described here, the hunt reveals a 
marked religious character and certain features 
strongly suggest that it must date back to 
pre-Islamic times. It is the hadar who take 
precedence in the hunt, while the mashaytkh 
play a secondary role. The ‘ulam&’, on the 
other hand, as representatives of the presti- 
gious sayyids, remain aloof and regard it as 
irreligious. The ritual character is forcibly 
brought out by the elaborate procedures whioh 
must be followed and the moral attitudes 
demanded of the participants. The disgrace 
attaching to failure implies that the unsuccess- 
ful huntsman is in some way tainted with 
moral turpitude. The victim of the hunt 1s 
the ibex, so familiar from the worship of the 
pre-Islamic deities, particularly IImugqah and 
Ta’lab, and in this respect it is significant that 
each hunting community should have a specific 
mountain assigned to it as a hunting-ground. 
The role of the pre-Islamic god seems now to 
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be filled by the local mansab who, though in 
over-all charge of the hunt, does not actually 
participate but rather acts as adjudicator. 

It is curious that this type of hunt seems 
largely limited to the Hadramawt (Tarim, 


"^ Dammün, ‘Inât, and Wühidi territory) and 


perhaps some regions of eastern Yemen. One 
might well have expected ıt to be more wide- 
spread, but the hunting procedures from other 
parts of South Arabia are shown by Serjeant 
to be quite different. Since the regions where 
it is attested are precisely those where Islam’s 
hold might be felt to be the most tenuous, 
with religious prestige attaching to the 
Immigrant sayyids iather than to the m- 
digenous inhabitants, the argument for a 
survival from pre-Islamic practice is all the 
more persuasive. In an earlier portion of the 
study, Serjeant reviews the evidence on 
hunting from classical Arabic sources. Not 
surprisingly there is not too much of this and 
only occasionally, in accounts of the rituals 
associated with the kharam at Mecca, can he 
find echoes of what was probably once a 
widespread institution m the Peninsula. The 
archaeological and epigraphic evidence from 
South Arabia is rather more abundant and the 
author discusses this at some length. But his 
remarks should now be read in conjunction 
with J. Ryckmans’s recent comprehensive 
survey of the ritual hunt in ancient times, 
‘La chasse rituelle dans l'Arabie du Sud’, 
which appeared subsequently in (J. F. Thiel 
(ed.)], al-Bahit: Festschrift Joseph Henninger, 
St. Augustin be: Bonn, 1976, 259-308, and 
complements Serjeant’s book admirably. 

All in all this is a most welcome and percep- 
tive study. The author’s findings are supported 
by a mass of closely-argued commentary and 
illustrative data. Only a scholar of the calibre 
of Serjeant, steeped in the traditions of Islam 
yet free from 1ts constraints, could have pro- 
duced it, and that through his unrivalled 
knowledge of the country and the possession 
of the confidence of the people. A very 
auspicious bonus is a glossary of colloquial 
Arabic terms occurring in the book (pp. 117- 
30). It is fervently to be hoped that he may 
continue this practice in his future writings. 


Á. K. IRVINE 


À. F. L. Begsrox: Warfare in ancient 
South Arabia (2nd-3rd centuries A.D.). 
(Qahtan: Studies in old South 
Arabian Epigraphy, Fasc. 3.) Cover- 
title, 72 pp. London: Luzac and Co. 
Ltd., [1976]. £2. 


In the introduction to this book the author 
pertinently observes that the culture of the 
ancient kingdoms of South Arabia was pre- 
dominantly inward-looking, that is towards 
the Sayhad desert as opposed to the Red Sea. 
There is little evidence of their influence on 
the coast. It 1s probably because of this 
introversion that students of outside disciplines 
rarely seem to betray a true understandmg of 
the peculiarities of South Arabian culture. The 
situation has not, of course, been helped by the 
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attitude of epigraphists, who hitherto have 
not shown much disposition to making their 
findings known to the general public in 
popularized form. So culture-bound are 
epigraphic languages by their very nature that 
it is hardly surprising uf the educated lay 
public tend to envisage a specific area in terms 
of their own, probably irrelevant, hnguistie 
and cultural experience. This study of warfare 
in ancient South Arabia is therefore to be 
weleomed as providing the layman with a tool 
to read himself mto a largely closed field of 
study, but one where immense progress has 
been made over the past three decades. It 
would hardly have been possible but for the 
appearance of A. Jamme’s Sabaean inscriptions 


from Mahram Bilgis (Márib) (Baltimore, 


1962), which provides a coherent corpus of 
dedicatory inscriptions from a single source, 
the temple of the Sabaean Moon god in Màrib, 
thus making it feasible to approach the texts 
as a literature rather than as a series of 
isolated documents. The subsequent researches 
of Beeston and J. Ryckmans above all have 
advanced our understanding of South Arabian 
civilization per se and freed it from dependence 
on Islamic and Biblical comparisons to the 
extent that the texts can now largely speak 
for themselves. It is gratifying to be informed 
that Beeston’s and Ryckmans’s interpretations 
of these texts, although elaborated m- 
dependently, display a marked measure of 
agreement. The publication of this book is 
thus timely. Its core 1s a selection of transla- 
tions of the relevant portions of texts where 
military exploits have provided the occasion 
for a dedication, and included are a number of 
out-of-the-way inscriptions published m Mutah- 
har ‘Ali al-Iryàni, Fi türikh al- Yaman (Cairo, 
[1973]). The translations are pleasantly fluent 
and readable, and in themselves shed much 
light on the technicalities of warfare in the 
region. To some extent philological com- 
mentary is necessary to explam the :mplica- 
tions of some lexical items but this is kept to 
a minimum and summarized rather in the 
introduction, where the geographical back- 
ground and the social structure of the society 
are discussed in the context of warfare. The 
texts of some of the more inaccessible inscrip- 
tions are appended and there is a most helpful 
glossary of technical vocabulary. The result 
is an immensely valuable book, not merely for 
the layman but for the beginner in South 
Arabian too. It is just a pity that a more 
durable method of printing and binding had not 
been chosen since the book 1s assured of a 
wide readership and should remain a standard 
work of reference for a very long time. 
A. K. IRVINE 


JOHN WaNsBROUGH: Quranic studies: 
sources and methods of scriptural nter- 
pretation (London Oriental Series, 
Vol. 31. xxvi, 256 pp. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1977. £16. 


John Wansbrough's Quianic studies, eagerly 
awaited for so long, 18 a book of a rare kind: 
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it celebrates the meeting of a truly distin- 
guished mind with a genuinely important 
subject as well as the encounter of profundity 
of thought with felicity of style. The theme of 
this work and its expression are perfectly 
matched. 

Wansbrough tells us that ‘as a document 
susceptible of analysis by the instruments and 
techniques of Biblical criticism [the Qur'àn] is 
virtually unknown’. Yet it was plainly ım- 
possible and inappropriate to transfer, simplici- 
ter, those well-tried methods of Biblical 
criticism to an analysis of the Qur'anie canon. 
This fact made it necessary for the author to 
fashion criteria of great intellectual and 
perceptual subtlety capable of bearing the 
weight of the exacting task and complex 
structure he had in mind. Much deeper 
thought and more prolonged study (as well as 
greater expertise than the present reviewer 
can muster) will be needed before it is possible 
to say unequivocally that the undertaking has 
been wholly successful. But in a sense (and 
somehow 1 feel Wansbrough might well agree 
with this) this is of no great importance; 
what matters is that we have been handed a 
guide and a prospectus that are unfailingly 
stimulating and rewarding as well as constantly 
reliable, lucid, and imbued with deep know- 
ledge and insight. 

W. calls these studies ‘ essays’, and on the 
surface this is an accurate description; but at 
a deeper level their organic conneotedness 
merges in the great theme of fafsir and the 
linguistic expression inseperable from the vast 
enterprise of exposition and explication. The 
authors command of Biblical and post- 
Biblieal sources is admirable (and very few 
other Arabists and students of the Qur'an are 
so generously equipped); he has read deeply 
along ‘the marginalia of Judaeo-Christian 
history’ and ‘in the quite extraordinary 
literature generated by discovery of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls’. And then he adds, fairly and 
felicitously, ‘ comforted by speculative scholar- 
ship of such quality and quantity, I feel no 
special compulsion to apologize for the con- 
jectural nature of my own efforts to depict the 
origins of Islam ’. 

This is a difficult book, true scholarship at 
the highest and most uncompromising level, 
where Arabic or Hebrew passages are never 
translated, where the reader is trusted to 
possess some knowledge in all the disparate 
disciplines mastered by the author, and where 
a formidable bibliographic apparatus is effort- 
lessly assimilated into a perfectly shaped text. 
Yet despite these exacting demands and a 
printed page (beautifully printed, incidentally) 
that is interspersed with quotations from many 
languages, 1t ıs curiously hard to put the book 
down. My first reading of it was carried out 
over a single weekend, and it would be difficult 
to think of a greater tribute to the author’s 
mastery of subject and style. 

I would like to refer at this point to a 
partieularly gracious gesture (though I feel 
sure ib is much more than that) on Wans- 
brough's part towards a student of ours, a 
young Semitist of remarkable attainments, 
Simon Hopkins, ‘ who read and commented 
upon the final version of these studies, having 
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been for many years as my student exposed to 
the cruder formuletions of my earliest thoughts 
on the subject. I think he is not satisfied with 
the result, but then, neither am I’. Felices 
studiique locique. 


The book is divided into four main essays ^ 


or chapters designed to present ' a systematic 

study of the formal properties of scriptural 

authority ’ : 
I Revelation and canon 

1l. The document 

2. Its composition 

Emblems of prophethood 

Origins of Classical Árabic 

Principles of exegesis 

1. Haggadio exegesis 

2. Deutungsbedurftigkeit 

3. Halakhic exegesis 

4. Masoretic exegesis 

5. Rhetoric and allegory 

The index of technical terms is most useful, 
while that of names and subjects may be 
thought somewhat austere. 

The few desultory observations that follow 
will of necessity reflect the limitations of the 
reviewer's competence rather than the author's 
wide erudition. This will mean that the 
position of classical Arabic will be more 
central than the principles of exegesis which 
occupy nearly one-half of the book. 

It is difficult to know whether the very real 
importance of this work will be quickly 
recognized. It certainly ought to be, for it 
does what is at times too readily conceded to 
some books: it breaks fresh ground; it is 
seminal in both substance and methodology; 
and Wansbrough can write. It is, perhaps, this 
latter gift which may conceal from some 
readers the prodigious amount of sheer hard 
labour and deep thinking that are embodied 
in this treatise. No student of the Qur'àn or 
of the Arabic language will in future be able 
to write on these and related subjects without 
first having come to terms with Wansbrough's 
thoughts. 


II 
III 
IV 


Inow turn to a few details: the bibliography 
is wide-ranging and offers a formidable indica- 
tion of the author's catholic interests; it is 
not, however, of the exhibitionist variety, for 
careful study of the volume reveals that every- 
thing has been woven into the fabric of the 
narrative. The only minor, nay minimal, error 
that I have detected (p. xxii) is that S. Moscati, 
instead of the late and greatly lamented G. Levi 
Della Vida, is credited with the editorship of 
Linguistica semitica. The critical reviewer of 
this book will have to be content with pedantic 
crumbs of this insubstantial nature. 

Of particular importance in the discussion 
of the ‘document’ (and, indeed, throughout 
the book) 1s the meticulous and ample exempli- 
fication. There are no general statements 
without the support of chapter and verse and 
without a most welcome recourse to the 
terminology of the original. I have found the 
elaboration of the theme ayyäm allah and of 
the Biblical yom adonay (pp. 4-5) both 
suggestive and instructive. Wansbrough’s 
cautious and undogmatic language is particu- 
larly attuned to the elusiveness or ambiguity 
of some of the comparative material. 
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Unfortunately, it is quite impossible to 
summarize the detailed arguments adduced by 
W., for the rehearsal of his narrative is carried 
out with such rich documentation and such 
wide comparative sweeps that any facile 


—. abridgement of his case would do violence to 


the texture of this intricate and carefully 
wrought fabric. 

Another characteristic of Wansbrough’s 
work is the delicacy, good judgement, and tact 
with which scholarly divergencies are treated. 
No space is wasted on sterile controversy; 
there is & most welcome dearth of all assertive- 
ness; and an occasional pace or an indication 
of alternative lines of argument is all this 
otherwise not uncombative scholar will allow. 
The reviewer has learned a great deal also 
from the manner of W.’s conduct of scholarly 
debate in print. 

Noldeke-Schwally’s view (and indeed the 
general assumption) of the genesis of the 
Qur'anie canon within the span of one genera- 
tion (pp 43-4) is subjected to critical scrutiny, 
and the reader is fully prepared to accept W.'s 
demonstration of the Qur’in as a composite 
document. In his discussion of the establish- 
ment of a ne varielur text, the author shows 
himself wholly conversant with the Masoretic 
recension of the Hebrew canon. Where parallel 
developments are postulated, they are adduced 
with sophisticated skill and without any 
attempt to press a point beyond its limited 
compass. 

In the exceptionally interesting chapter on 
emblems of prophethood, W. ventiates the 
question of an equivalence of Arabic wmmi 
and Hebrew ‘am ha'ares (cf. pp. 54, 63). The 
resemblance of overtone is mdeed seductive, 
but the notion of the illiterate prophet (e.g. 
al-Baydäwi to Süra vir, 157) or the Christian 
anthropot agrammatoi would be quite alien to 
a Jewish—even Old Testament —milieu. 

The Hebrew quotation on p. 53 has gone 
slightly awry, particularly in the spacing of 
the characters. This is, perhaps, an appropriate 
opportunity to say a word of praise for the 
high standards of proof-reading ! and printing 
that have gone mto the makmg of this 
complex book. 

The significance of 2‘jaz, so basic to Qur’anic 
tradition, is explored 1n relation to Torah and 
Gospels. The situation with regard to the 
language of the New Testament is, of course, 
sui generis, but the notion of leshon ha-qodesh 
in Rabbinic tradition appears to offer a com- 
parable situation. Yet, despite the centrahty 
of Hebrew as both lingua sacra and lingua 
studii, despite the emblematic significance of 
Hebrew throughout Jewish history and tradi- 
tion, no specific doctrine of its inimitability 
has ever been developed. In fact, the idea of 
Aramaic as the language of Adam and even of 
Scripture was never considered shocking or 
ouiré. 

The essay on the origins of olassical Arabic 


#… is of paramount importance. The author con- 


trives to write, even within this sphere of 
philological minutiae, with an elegance and 
fluency that elevate scholarly writing from a 


* On p. 95 ' principle’ should read ‘ prm- 
cipal ’. 
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utilitarian vehicle into the realm of civilized 
standards and aesthetic enjoyment —without 
ever appearing contrived, artificial, or laboured. 
Full use is made of the rich resources of Arabic 
technical terminology; and the book also 
marks a return to ‘ old-fashioned’ classical 
terms which afford welcome relief from much 
newfangled jargon. Wansbrough displays an 
unerring feeling for the mot juste. 

W. deprecates the ‘inclination to see in 
Classical Arabic (CA) at least the phonological 
and morphological constituents of & hypo- 
thetical Proto-Semitic’ and gently frowns 
upon the tendency ‘to draw from the same 
data conclusions about the origins and evolu- 
tion of CA’ (p. 85). These sentiments deserve 
wide acceptance—-as does the author's view 
that Vollers’s celebrated (or notorious) work 
represented, in relation to the phenomena of 
‘rab, * a reaction to traditional views ’ and in- 
volved ‘ a very questionable reconstruction of 
the history of the Quranic text ' (p. 86). 

Similarly sane opinions are voiced on the 
much misused concept of kowe as an explana- 
tory term for the phenomenon of CA: ‘Though 
the implications of komme taxonomy for the 
history of Arabic . . . have been questioned and 
eventually modified, the definition of CA as 
the language of [pre-Islamic] poetry and of 
revelation has not been unseated’ (p. 87). 
I am not sure that this assessment is not a 
trifle too pessmistic. The criterion of pseudo- 
correction (an area m which J. Blau in particu- 
lar has worked), ‘lke that of the koine 
concept, has served illogically to confirm the 
position of CA in seventh-century Arabia by 
dependence upon it as a historical fact. As 
instruments of synchronic analysis both criteria 
are of indisputable value; for purposes of 
historical description they are at best con- 
venient fictions ' (p. 88). 

W. 15, of course, right to invite attention to 
the eurious fact that the recensions in which 
pre-Islamic poetry, the Qur'än, and hadith 
have been preserved all date from the late 
eighth and early ninth centuries. ‘ Formula- 
tion of grammatical rules from poetry, from 
the style of scripture, or from ornate prose 18 
bound to result in a very specialized table of 
correct procedures, not m a generally useful 
description of language ' (p. 90). Nothing more 
apt and sensible could be said on this subject. 

In his discussion of Arab eloquence W. avers 
that ‘ any sampling of the Orientalist tradition 
wil reveal the axiomatic quality’ of that 
eloquence (p. 93). He cites Noldeke (NV BSS, 
§ 5, 22) among the adherents of that tradition, 
but if I understand Noldeke aright, he appears 
to express a very different opinion: ‘ Aber bei 
genauer Betrachtung lässt sich nicht emmal 
das aufrecht erhalten’; and mdeed W. him- 
self later on (p. 112) refers to Noldeke’s 
Sündenregisler of Quranic usage which 
adumbrates some curious notions of linguistic 
evolution—strangely at variance with Nol- 
deke's usual surefootedness in matters of 
language. 

ln one Arabic quotation at any rate 
(ÐP, 93-4) it would have been valuable to have 

.8 translation or interpretation: ‘I am 
afsah al-‘arab, although (?) [or because ?} I am 
of the Quraysh ’. 
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The fact that medieval Hebrew poetry 
‘depended for its aesthetic effect upon the 
incorporation of Biblical imagery, and hence 
Biblical syntax’ (pp. 102-3) requires some 
farther elucidation: there is no post-Biblical, 
Mishnaic, poetic genre; and Mishnaic syntax 
would be wholly inappropriate to any poetic 
expression. Hence the use of OT imagery 
required of necessity the modes of Biblical 
syntax. 

W.’s comparison of Ezekiel iii, § with 
Q xiv, 4 is suggestive, and the two passages 
may certainly be thought ‘ typologically akin ' 
(p. 104). I think this may be held to be so, 
although the last three words of the Hebrew 
verse have been generally accepted as a 
glossator’s marginal addition (on account of 
the awkward asyndeton). 

* Those elements of CA which have been of 
most use for studies in comparative Semitic 
philology are its inflective properties. ... To 
infer from this evidence that CA exhibits an 
archaic form of Semitic language, or that 
inflexion is indispensable for its communica- 
tive efficacy, is in my opinion unjustified ' 
(p. 106). It would be hard to improve on these 
statements. It is, of course, well-known that 
the main constituents of ¿rab occur also in 
other Semitic languages, notably Akkadian, 
Ugaritie, and Ethiopic. It is equally true that 
those Semitic languages which originally 
possessed such an inflexional system and 
subsequently lost it have managed perfectly 
well. While i‘rab unquestionably had its uses, 
it could scarcely be argued that syntactical 
relations ‘ could not otherwise be expressed ’ 
(p. 109). The late David Ben-Gurion refused 
to employ Hebrew ef and urged his fellow- 
countrymen to do likewise (unsuccessfully, as 
far as I know), but the linguistic efficiency of 
Hebrew is not markedly impaired by failure 
to use the nota accusativt. 


The fourth and final major section of W.'s 
book is entitled * Principles of exegesis '. I find 
it impossible either to summarize these closely 
argued and richly documented pages or to 
convey, to those who have not savoured the 
author’s style and method, the quintessence 
of these mature reflections. It might, therefore, 
be best to quote W.'s own estimate of what he 
had in mind. 

‘The elaboration of Islam may be seen as 

co-ordination of three generically distinct 

factors: canon, prophet, and sacred lan- 
guage. A useful mdex to the relative 
significance of each in that elaboration 
emerges from examination of the kinds of 
exegetical literature in existence at various 
points of its course.... The exegetical 
literature can hardly be described as 
homogeneous, and several criteria have 
been employed in its description: the type 
of scriptural material treated, argument of 
the author, date of composition, etc. 

I propose here to experiment with two 

different criteria of classification, the one 

stylistic, the other functional, which seem 
to me to be mutually corroborative in pro- 
ducing the following exegetical typology : 

(1) Haggadic. (2) Halakhic. (3) Masoretic. 

(4) Rhetorical. (5) Allegorical.’ 
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This plan is subsequently carried out with the 
elegance and the sovereign command of the 
sources to which I have already referred. . 

To the references to the scriptural term 
burhan (incidentally, not in the index of 


technical terms), almost certainly a loan from, 


Ethiopic, one might have added Néldeke’s 
valuable notes in N BSS, $8 58-9 (pp. 136-7). 

The terminological elucidations (for the 
view of scriptural exegesis as a divinely im- 
posed task), covering both Muslim and Jewish 
hermeneutic vocabulary, are not only an 
essential part of the task W. had set himself 
but they actually perform what the etymo- 
logical sense had promised: they really shed 
light and explain connexions and intersecting 
contacts which would otherwise have remained 
obscure (pp. 152 ff.). The same is true of 
other analogical and inductive procedures 
(pp. 166 ff.), such as qiyds : hegges, qal wa-homer 
(omitted from the index of technical terms), or 
gazerah shawah (misprinted in the index). Of 
course, Bacher, Schacht, and others had 
already drawn attention to most of these 
associations and correlations, but W.’s present 
treatment of this material 1s distinguished by 
exceptional insight and acumen. 

In comparing halal wa-haräm to post- 
Biblical muttar and asür (p. 174), W. is, of 
course, on safe ground; but I wonder why he 
excluded the Biblical etymological and notional 
equivalents hol and. herem ? 

Wansbrough accepts that ‘it is certainly 
tempting to see in the Islamic term fafsir a 
reflex’ of ptr/pér, but considers that ‘the 
literary evidence provides little support for the 
conjecture’ (p. 246). Is he not a little too 
hesitant here? ‘ Reflex’ is a very cautious 
and indeed somewhat vague term; I should 
have been prepared to settle for it—-even in the 
absence of a direct literary chain of trans- 
mission (which is probably the type of evidence 
W. had in mind). The etymological equivalence 
of fsr and pir (as well as metathetical prg) is 
presumably not in doubt nor, Í imagine, is 
that of the closely related activity described 
by these terms. It seems to me, therefore, 
that the non-descript ‘ reflex ' would scarcely 
do violence to the connexions envisaged. 

These trivia (ludicrous in relation to 
Wansbrough's achievement) should be seen 
as a first, perhaps premature, instalment of 
what is bound to become a considerable litera- 
ture of tafsir of W.’s important opus. That it 
will survive and outlast most, if not all, of the 
literature to which it is likely to give rise is 
this reviewer's confident prediction. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


Mosnz Giz (ed. and tr.): Documents of 
the Jewish pious foundations from the 
Cairo Geniza. (Publications of the 
Diaspora Research Institute, Tel Aviv 
University, Vol. 12.) xviii, 611 pp. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1976. Guilders 
120. 


This book, origmally a doctoral thesis 


(University of Pennsylvania, 1970), contains an À 
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edition, translation, and exhaustive com- 
mentary on the documents listed by S. D. 
Goitein and employed for his study of the 
‘community chest’ in Fustät (see 4 Medi- 
terranean society, 1, 1971, App. A-C, pp. 413- 
510 and 99-143; of. BSOAS, xxxvi, 3, 1978, 
648-50, but also ibid., XXXI, 3, 1968, 619--22). 
The collection contains 147 documents, of 
which 4 are in Hebrew, the remainder in 
Judaeo-Arabic, date from c. 1000 to c. 1250, 
and vary in state of preservation from ex- 
cellent to seriously defective. The types 
include financial transfers, deeds of dedication, 
court depositions, accounts and ledgers, rules 
of tenancy, complaints, petitions, leasing agree- 
ments, letters, and testamentary declarations. 
From this often very fragmentary evidence 
Dr. Gil, following the advice and methods of 
his teacher, has constructed a detailed portrait 
of the Jewish pious foundation in medieval 
Egypt (the historical mtroduction : pp. 1-118; 
the documents: pp. 119-484; lists of houses, 
prices, wages, rent-payers, and dates: pp. 485- 
524; indexes: general, Talmudie, Geniza: 
pp. 525-611). The edition is meticulous, the 
translation and notes both clear and helpful. 
After 20 years of research and publication by 
Professor Goitein, the land of document 
offered here is familiar; its character revealed, 
its idiom intelligible (the latter owing to the 
magisterial exposition of Middle Arabie by 
Joshua Blau). Gil’s contribution is to have 
made the texts available (but without plates) 
and to have provided a comparative analysis 
of the pious foundation m Judaism and Islam. 
Tt 18, after ail, at the level of local institutions 
that the mutual influence of confessional 
formations (synchronic) can be tested and 
compared with the cumulative weight of com- 
munity tradition (diachronic). Here, the 
employment of Arabic within the Jewish 
community could be misleading: approximate 
equivalents (e.g. loan-translations) are not 
onyms. Even the correspondence godesh/ 
hegdesh : wagf/habs is not without its problems. 
The fact that all four terms appear in these 
documents does not quite justify identification 
of the realities expressed by them. The godesh 
is characterized by a uniformity (of descrip- 
tion/of application/of administration) not 
found in the wagf, a difference which may be 
merely the result of its articulation within a 
small, cohesive, and well integrated com- 
munity. Property is bequeathed to, but also 
acquired for and by the godesh, that is, by a 
specific administrative body concerned with 
the affairs of a well-defined community. The 
centralization of wagf administration was a 
later development in Islam. The author of 
this study 18 well aware of such distinctions. 
Indeed, in one respect 1t might be thought he 
stresses unduly the difference between godesh 
and wagf, namely by minimizing the occasions 
of a ‘family trust’ (wagf ahii) in the Jewish 
records (p. 11, but cf. pp. 24, 35). Again, 1f is 
not clear what he supposes the origin of the 
Muslim wagf to have been (pp. 6, 25, 28): the 
ahli or the khayri. His statement (p. 25) that 
‘even movable property, including money, 
was considered suitable to be made wagf' 
musses the point, at least for juridical litera- 
ture: it was not ‘even’ bnt especially 
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movable property which was so considered, 
and invariably called sadaga (that is, its 
revenue as opposed to its principal: ast). 
That is certainly one possible source of the 
Muslim wagf. With regard to an alternative, 
the ahli, it is not quite clear to me how the 
donor escapes taxation (p. 7), or even what 
forms of tax relief (rather than exemption) 
were available to him. In any case, an answer 
does not emerge from the documents examined 
here (consider the meidence of hikr, table 11 
on pp. 117-18 ef passim). Nor do I quite 
understand the sentence at the top of p. 103: 
‘The implicit provision for the '' class of the 
literates ” in Muslim practice was not paralleled 
in Jewish tradition, which evidences a some- 
what contrary position’. Whatever the 
opposition to that practice, it is clear (and 
acknowledged by the author, p. 117, n. 121) 
that a ‘relatively high proportion’ of qodesh 
revenue went to scholars and officials, in 
contrast to the direct application to charity. 
The author’s failure (p. 13) to find proof of 
‘a gift in contemplation of death’ in Arabic 
sources is also puzzhng: in Musim hadith 
literature wagf 1s almost always discussed m 
the chapters on testamentary provisions 
{wasaya), which suggests a fairly close con- 
ceptual link between * contemplation of death ' 
and the allocation of resources, though 
admittedly the Islamic law of bequest is not 
that of Judaism, or for that matter, of 
Christianity. On the other hand, it could be 
asked whether the allocation of fines, in cases 
of breach of contract, to charity (p. 26) was 
ever by Muslim authorities defined as wagf, 
though it is quite appropriate to the image of 
qodesh in this study. The appointment of 
trustees by the donor/testator (p. 51) seems to 
be evidence of Muslim influence, as does the 
employment of tax/rent farming (p. 53). 
Prescriptions for the lease of wagf property 
may indeed have included temporal limitations 
(p. 66), but such can only be mterpreted as 
safeguard against abuse: naturally, in order 
to produce revenue the propeity was con- 
stantly under lease, if not continuously to the 
same party. 

Underlying both qodesh and wagf is the con- 
viction that property is sacred, not in the 
sense articulated by apostles of free enterprise, 
but because it belongs ultimately to God and 
is from that point of view inalienable. Its use 
is a gift, and must thus be morally defined as 
beneficent. In both Islam and Judaism that 
definition was institutional and generated a 
sense of eommunity common to both con- 
fessions. Their similar development was as 
much the product of that convietion as of 
centuries of symbiosis. 

J. WANSBROUGH 


J. R. T. M. Peters: God's created 
speech: a study in the speculative 
theology of the Mw'tazili Qédi l-Qûdét 
Abt l-Hasan ‘Abd al-Jabbár bn Ahmad 
al-Hamadari. xn, 447 pp. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1976. Guilders 96. 
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Assessment of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s speculative 
theology has proceeded apace for some 20 
years now, since discovery and publication of 
his Mughni fi abwüb al-tawhid wa 'l-adl. That 
study of this work, as well as of the same 
author's Muhit, Tanzih, Mutashabih, Dal@il 
al-nubuwwa, and Usul al-khamsa, is unlikely 
to result in the discovery of new and/or 
unexpected materials has been more or lesa 
acknowledged from the start. The possible 
exception: sectarian reports from the Dalai 
(see Pines, Proc. Israel Academy of Scrences 
and Humanities, 11, 13, 1966; and Stern, 
JTS, xvi, 1, 1967; xix, 1, 1968) is, or at 
least was, a matter of acute controversy. 
What one has, justifiably, come to expect is, 
rather, a systematic compilation of Mu‘tazili 
. thought together with the recovery of some 
earlier expressions of that thought, hitherto 
accessible only in the polemie of Ash'arite 
theologians. Peters’s study corroborates that 
expectation and makes a useful addition to the 
growing corpus of scholarship devoted to 
analysis of Muslim kalam. 

By way of introduction (pp. 1-38): a bio- 
graphical sketch, to which is appended an 
outline of the contents of the Mughni, and the 
observation (pp. 37-8) that its seventh part is 
not so much a discussion of the createdness 
(khalg) of the Qur'àn, but rather, an argument 
for regarding all of God's speech, like all of 
His acts, as designed for the benefit of His 
ereatures and thus necessarily good. It is the 
seventh part of the Mughni which is the 
apparent object of Peters's investigation. I say 
‘apparent ' since the greater part by far of the 
book (pp. 39-277) is devoted to analysis of 
‘Abd al-Jabbür's ‘philosophy’ [sic] sub- 
divided under Logic ’, * Cosmology ’, ‘Anthro- 
pology °’, and ‘ Theodicy °. The exposition 1s 
essentially lexical, being a discussion of 
philosophical concepts and their respective 
terminology based on comparison with identi- 
cal and similar terms employed elsewhere in 
the work of ‘Abd al-Jabbär. I cannot help but 
think the long section on ' Logic ' (pp. 39-104) 
might have been more aptly entitled ' Episte- 
mology' and its contents collated with the 
nearly contemporary Usül al-din of ‘Abd 
al-Qabir Baghdädi. But Peters's work pro- 
vides & foundation for such comparison and is 
enhanced by an exhaustive ' Index of Arabic 
terms ? (pp. 431-8). Discussion of * The Qur’in 
and God's other speech’ (Mughni, part vm) is 
contained in pp. 278-402, and involves justify- 
ing the notion of reciprocity implicit in taklif, 
according to which utterance of God's word 
presupposed existence of a creature to whom 
it could be addressed (summarized p. 402). In 
& final chapter (pp. 403-21) 'Abd al-Jabbür's 
‘theology’ [sic] is characterized as pheno- 
menal, intuitional, discursive, and, curiously, 
‘Islamic’, just possibly an allusion to the con- 
cluding apologia (p. 421) in support of the 
Mu'tazili renascence, presumably conjured to 
impede if not altogether to eliminate sclerosis. 
Resuscitation of ‘Abd al-Jabbar might thus 
be seen as & timely, perhaps even urgent, 
exercise. 

Now, the variety of theology propounded 
here depends upon a structural rationale, that 
is, an epistemological system all of whose 
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components are logically and consistently 
explicable in terms of one another. An example 
is the relationship between revelation and 
miracle (pp. 95-102): what cannot be known 
either through necessary knowledge or acquired 
knowledge based on intuition must be learned 
from revelation, whose corroborating witness 
(miracle) must, however, be recognized by 
intuition. The essential nature of this process 
is argued (elsewhere: Tanzih al-Qur'üm ad 
Q 105) in the proposition that there can be no 
prophet without a miracle and no miracle with- 
out (attesting) a prophet (see my Quranic 
studies, p. 74, n. 2). Again, the discussion of 
creation/production (pp. 118-19: muhdath/ 
maf ‘il/makhlig) is derived from the explicit 
assumption of analogy between descriptions of 
human and divine agency (on muhdath- 
makhlüq see Wolfson, in Joshua Bloch memorial 
volume, 1960). Incidentally, the section 
labelled ‘ Cosmology ' (pp. 105-58) might more 
accurately have been called ‘ Ontology °; there 
is little connexion between the material 
retailed here and the traditional contents of 
Islamic cosmological treatises (e.g. Ibn Sina or 
Rosa il Ikhwün al-Safa@’). In his discussion of 
God’s speech Peters rightly stresses the fact 
(alluded to at the beginning of his work and 
above) that ‘Abd al-Jabbär deals with that 
subject (kaläm allah) not, as might be expected, 
under Unicity (&awhid) but rather, under 
Justice (adl), not merely in the Mughni, but 
also in the Shark usül al-khamsa and in the 
Muhit (pp. 280, 285, 289). From the point of 
view of dogmatic formulation this is a matter 
of considerable importance, and makes rather 
more sense of the Mu'tazili position than is 
usually done. Traditional explanations of that 
position, e.g. fear of compromising tawhid, 
rejection of logos and/or dabar exegesis, pre- 
suppose a rather simplistic anthropomorphism 


on the part of their opponents (cf. Quranic . 


studies, 11-84). Far more sophisticated would 
be dispute about whether God is constrained 
(mukallif-mukallaf) to utter directives for the 
benefit of His creatures: that is of course 
precisely what, according to ‘normative’ 
islam, He is not. Furthermore, that speech 
can only be intelligible, thus of benefit, if its 
articulation is analogous to human speech, a 
requirement always (and not surprisingly) 
acknowledged by exegetes, but seldom by 
theologians. ‘Abd al-Jabbür's analogy is set 
out here in detail (pp. 293-384), from which its 
remarkable complexity is evident. In his 
refutation of the Ash'arite employment of 
analogy (pp. 364-9) he is himself compelled to 
reject that device (or what he would regard as 
its misuse) in respect of the argument from 
dumbness/silence: ‘ First: the argumentation 
of the opponents is entirely based on the 
supposition that the subject is speaking 
through an instrument; he can either make 
speech through it, or refrain from using it 
while it is nevertheless possible to use it, or 
even be prevented to use it by an inability or 
unsoundness that affected the instrument. 
Since God does not speak through instruments, 
this analogical reasoning is not possible’. 
Now, in this marvellous labyrinth of linguistic 
pilpul it would probably be unfair to detect 
inconsistency, though one must certainly 
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acknowledge that by the time of ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar his Ash‘arite opponents had moved a 
considerable distance from their humble 
Hanbali origins. 

J. WANSBROUGH 


M. M. Bapawi: A critical introduction 
to modern Arabic poetry. xi, 289 pp. 
Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1975. £9. 


This is the first book m any European 
language to attempt a comprehensive critical 
survey of modern Arabic poetry: 16 encom- 
passes a period extending from the late 
nineteenth century to the present day, and 
describes the achievements of the major poets 
of those countries which contributed most to 
the modern Arabic literary renaissance, namely 
Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, and Iraq, while 16 does 
not neglect gifted individuals such as the 
Tunisian al-Shabbi and the Sudanese al-Tijani. 
À separate section is devoted to the Syrian and 
Lebanese emigrant poets whose creative work 
was produced m North and South America 
(pp. 179-203), while those poets of the last two 
decades who are affiliated to the Palestinian 
cause are included in the final section under 
the general heading ‘ The recoil from romanti- 
cism ' (pp. 204-60). The pattern within which 
the author has chosen to present his material 
revolves around the labels ‘Neoclassicism ' 
and ' Romanticism ', and the majority of the 
poets are discussed in relation to these con- 
cepts, either in terms of their conformity to 
them or their reactions against them. Fortu- 
nately he is sensitive to the dangers of using 
such titles which are heavy with preconceived 
implications from the European cultural 
experience, and necessary qualifications to 
these ‘useful pointers’ are mtroduced on 
pp. 26-9 in the case of neoclassicism, and on 
pp. 202-5 and pp. 263-5 in the case of 
romanticism. 

The range of the subject 18 vast, and the 
physical limits imposed by a volume of this 
size are stringent in the extreme. This, 
combined with the total lack of any quotations 
in the origina] language either within the text 
or in the form of an appendix, creates for- 
midable difficulties for the author. This is an 
omission which was no doubt dictated by 
current publishing economics, and in this case 
it is particularly regrettable, for the absence 
of original quotations even in transliterated 
form tends to militate against profound and 
sustained passages of practical criticism. 
Because of an entirely laudable desire to cater 
for the non-specialist reader, the author has 
felt it necessary to introduce each poet by a 
certain amount of biographical and general 
background material, and this further limits 
the space for substantive discussion of the 
poetry. However, having indicated the 
limitations, it gives one pleasure to say that 
the book succeeds admirably in presenting a 
survey which is informative, accurate, en- 
thusiastic, and soundly based on the authority 
of a scholar possessed of extremely fine judge- 
ment and critical perception. 
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The chapter on neoclassicism is an account 
which is both balanced and sympathetic, and 16 
concentrates quite correctly on the Egyptian 
and Iraqi representatives of this style. The 
treatment of Ahmad Shawdi is particularly 
rewarding, although once again the stimulating 
remarks about the poet’s craftsmanship and 
tremendous ‘ sense of musical delight * ery out 
for a type of stylistic analysis which the 
author cannot here provide. For the same 
reasons the reader 18 tantalized by simular 
references to the musicality of the verse of 
‘Ali Mahmüd Taha in the later section on 
romanticism (p. 137), but of course it is not 
possible to present comparisons of even 
isolated examples of the two modes of poetic 
diction. Obviously this type of problem cannot 
be approached through translations alone, 
even when they are as skilled and sensitive as 
those of the author. In the chapter entitled 
‘The pre-romantics’, there are some more 
serious points with which one might justly 
take issue: the fact that most poets before 
Khalil Muträn were unaware of the structural 
unity of a poem as a critical concept does not 
mean that this did not exist in poetry, and 
it is not quite sufficient to say that some poets 
had managed to achieve this unity ‘ by a kind 
of artistic instinct’ (p. 71). The study of 
Shukri (pp. 92 ff.) is indeed a splendid and 
timely revaluation, but the author is not 
sufficiently critical of the doubtful worth of 
many of al'Aqqüd's attacks on Shawqi's 
poetry (p. 88), and more details on the strictly 
non-literary considerations which motivated 
the authors of al-Diwän might have been 
appropriate here. 

With ‘The romantics’ (pp. 115 ff) one 
arrives at the core of the book, and the author’s 
enthusiasms range fully and satisfyingly over 
the major figures of the inter-war period such 
as Abū Shadi, Naji, Abii Shabaka, al-Shabbi, 
and the mahjar poets. He tempers this en- 
thusiasm with fine objectivity, and this 1s 
particularly noticeable in the study of Abi 
Shadi which leaves the reader with a clear 
sense of that poet’s notable weaknesses as 
well as his considerable gifts. The discussion 
of the poem Ghalwa’ by Tyas Abu Shabaka 
is one of the many occasions in this section 
where Badawi's critical acumen and gift for 
translation make the lack of first-hand ex- 
perience of the poem much less of a problem. 
As a general comment on the book as a whole, 
it is hardly surprising that the more detailed 
of the case studies are by far the most satisfy- 
ing both on a critical and an informative level 
(see the sections on Shawqi, Muträn, Abi 
Shadi, Abii Shabaka, al-Shabbi, al-Bayyäti}, 
and the book would not necessarily have 
suffered had there been an even more rigorous 
selection of material, with a corresponding 
increase of detail on some of the more out- 
standing individuals. 

The chapter entitled ‘The recol from 
romanticism’ (pp. 204 ff.) treats the period 
since the second World War which has been 
marked by an often strident commitment in 
modern Arabic literature to political ideologies 
and causes. Inevitably there is more direct 
reference to the social and political milieux of 
the poetry, and to the events which became 
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important landmarks in modern Arab politics 
in 1948, 1052, or 1967. On the whole this lends 
the reader (the non-specialist in particular) a 
further dimension of understanding, and leads 
one to wonder whether the author's cause 
might not have been helped if there had been 
more reference of a general nature to the 
social and political background to which the 
previous poetry also relates, although not so 
obviously and directly. Typical of Badawi's 
scholarly objectivity is his discussion of 
* Adunis and the new poetry’ (pp. 231 ff.), 
where he takes great pains to accord full credit 
to a poet and critic of seminal artistic achieve- 
ment and originality. At the same time, he 
cannot lend his support to some of the most 
recent developments in the style of this poet 
who has become something of a cult figure, 
exerting an enormous influence on often less- 

i writers. The author’s criticisms here are 
objective, totally non-partisan, and expressed 
out of the most genuine concern for the future 
of a literature to which he has been devoted all 
his life. 

As this book is the first of its kind, it in- 
evitably begs certain questions: for example, 
is it appropriate to consider modern Arabic 
poetry as a whole, rather than a conglomerate 
of cultural entities which regionally are much 
more limited ? It would also be worth dis- 
cussing why Arabic poetry in the twentieth 
century remains less marginal and irrelevant 
than its counterpart in the West (see p. 259). 
The repeated generalization of the traditional 
view of the poet as being a mere oraftsman 
(see pp. 27, 139) requires much fuller dis- 
cussion. This is a stimulating book, and 
although a finely balanced account, it is not 
without its provocative aspects. It will be an 
essential and informative basis from which to 
proceed to the further studies which must 
ensue. 

R. O. OSTLE 


J. Sapan: Le mobilier au Proche-Orient 
médiéval. x, 179 pp., 8 plates. Leiden: 
RE. J. Brill, 1976. Guilders 44. 


Dr. Sadan has made the best that can be 
made of the scanty and scattered references to 
furniture in the medieval Near East that are 
to be found in, mainly, the Arabic sources, of 
which, it is clear, from the extensive list of 
texts contained in his bibliography, he has 
made a thorough investigation. The small size 
of his book is an indication of how little is to 
be found. These are supplemented occasionally 
by data from the Cairo Genizah. Sadan 
illustrates his text with sketches and eight 
well-chosen plates of Islamic miniatures or 
actual objects (two only) which he identifies 
with the terms employed in his literary 
references. His five groups of chapters deal 
with beds (firäsh and sarir), tables (sufrah, 
khuwin/khiwin, m@idah), cushions (mikhad- 
dah, wisädah, mirfagah, miswarah, numruqah, 
tuk’ah), the chair (kursiyy), and the ' armoire ' 
with which he includes chests. 

It emerges from his survey of the bed, 
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surprisingly enough, that really little is known 
about this piece of furniture. Takht and sarir 
he shows to be practically synonymous, and 
he deals also with arikah and minassah. The 
* sarir en bois avec des fibres végétales entre- 
Jacées? of Maimonides (p. 50) can hardly be 
anything else than the qa'ádah/anqareb/ 
charpoy used as both bed and seat, the strung 
bed of sa‘f palm leaf cord on a wooden frame 
of the Red Sea, Sudan, western Arabia, and 
the Gulf. In the Tihàmah districts from an 
African population the ga'ádah is often painted 
in bright colours. The ga‘ädah as a piece of 
furniture in use in the Arabian Peninsula 
cannot but be much older than Maimonides 
but dating would not be easy to establish. 
Sadan quotes (p. 50) al-Jahiz, al-Bukhala’, for 
a sarir, ‘ surmonté d'une surface de gasab, 
c’est-à-dire de roseau’, the Arabic being, in 
point of fact, sarir gasab mugashshar, i.e. of 
“peeled reed’. A passage in Shakir Mustafa 
Salim, al-Chibäyish, Baghdad, 1970, 323, states 
that generally in the Marshes, domestic needs 
are made of reeds, for example the sarir which 
is ‘a minassah of reeds its height being about 
three feet, breadth six feet, and length about 
nine to ten feet in accordance with the breadth 
of the hut (kübh) in which it is set up’. On 
p. 328 he describes the peeling of the reeds 
(tagshir al-gasab) and further processes before 
the reeds are used for weaving. Shakir does 
not say specifically that the frame is of reeds 
but it would seem to be so. 

The three stones of the supports for a kettle 
the reviewer has seen used in Hadramavwt, 
but in no part of the south visited has he come 
across athaft applied to them, it being unknown 
to those questioned. 

That ‘ armoires ' were at least uncommon in 
some Near Eastern countries is supported by 
the existence of the imported word ‘ammäriyah 
though Ehizünah is used in southern Arabia 
also, especially for bookcases—perhaps the 
wall-niche with doors supplied the place of the 
separate standing cupboard. The identification 
(llus. no. 10) of the tustkhuwan with the 
* table-vaiselle' depicted is most convincing. 
Tust itself was already an Arabic borrowing 
from Persian in the first/seventh century, but 
in Arabia today a fust/dust is a cooking pot 
rather than a ' plat ronde °, and the story in 
al-Bukhal?” in which two date-stones are 
thrown into a just would imply that it was a 
bowl, probably of metal. For stuffing (‘ rem- 
bourrage °} the Yemen uses the rã‘/r@ plant 
which has a cottony flower or seed (cf. Lane, 
Lexicon, 1176, for identifications proposed), 
and in various parts of Arabia one used to see 
leather pillows with drawn designs in red and 
black, which were stuffed with the also classical 
Arabic thwmüm grass. Several coffers (illus. 
no. 18) have shapes practically identical with 
those in the San‘a’ part of the * Nomad and 
City’ exhibition at the Museum of Mankind, 
London, 1976. 

It is a pity to try to tag on a philosophy to 
such sound empirical observations and analyses 
as Sadan has undoubtedly made, and to offer 
facile but unconvincing theories. ‘ Le ''bé- 
douinisme ",' he says, 'facteur majeur dans 
la formation de la culture littéraire et spirituelle 
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simplicité, icarnée dans la personne du 
Prophète de l'Islam. But 1s Bedouinism/ 
nomadism an important factor in Islamic 
culture ? The rehgion was born among the 
Hadar, the Prophet was the settled Quraysh, 
and the Qur'ün tells us that the tribal A‘rab 
of the büdiyah are ashaddu kufr-an. In the 
“Nomad and City’ exhibition the furnishings 
of a San‘a’ mafraj can plainly be seen to be 
basically identical with those of a Jordar 
Bedouin tent. Even the metal tray, with three 
feet in the mafraj, 1s to hold water-pipes and 
stop falling coals from burning carpets. One 
normally eats from a cloth or plastic cover 
laid on the ground, or & palm-sa'f tray. Yet 
San‘a’ and most of the Yemen has never, ir. 
historie times, been anything but sedentary, 
and Yemeni tribes formed a high proportior 
of the Muslim armies that colonized the Near 
East, nor were they the only sedentaries in the 
conquering armies, for the more populatec 
parts of the Peninsula are also agricultural. 
If one must theorize then one should perhaps 
think of the Arabians as those whose furnish- 
ings can be expressed in the words faragha 
and basata ‘to spread’, be they sedentaries 
or nomadic. The difference between rich and 
poor is that the former have expensive carpets, 
the latter palm or reed mats, possibly home- 
woven woollen strips. It 18 not possible to 
accept the idea that an original simplicity 
(pp. 12-13) which contrasted nomads and 
sedentaries really existed—there obviously 
were and stil are rich nomads and poor 
sedentaries. The rich in either category are 
prone to acquire objects introduced from other 
cultures. 

(Since this review was written, the reviewer 
has seen a takhiah in the Jami‘ Mosque of Ibb 
—a sort of square box stool with turned 
knobbly legs. Given the conservative nature 
of mosques, this is probably a very old usage.) 


R. B. SERJEANT 


Franz RoseNTHAL: Gambling in Islam. 
[v], 192 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1975. 
Guilders 60. 


Despite its title Professor Rosenthal's study 
has really almost as much to do with games as 
gambling. Nor is the gambling so much ‘ir 
Islam ' as in Arabie literature of approximately 
the first six centuries A.H., notably in tho 
chapter entitled ‘Gambling in belles-lettres ”. 
This includes what was reported by Arab 
authors on the Jühiliyyah. Based on a rich 
dépouillement of the sources, it should, the 
intrinsic interest of the subject apart, be a 
ready aid, indeed a standard work of reference, 
to be consulted on technical terms for games 
and gaming that appear in Arabic texts. There 
is a select index of such terms in Arabic. 
Persian, Turkish, and other languages. 

Topics covered include guessing games. 
chess and zard (backgammon/trictrac), horse 
and pigeon racing, children's games, and many 
others, provided with heavily footnoted 
documentation. ‘Chess and nard’, says the 
&uthor, 'enjoyed a special position in the 
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jurist's discussion of gambling '. He examines 
the attitude of the moralists and shari'ah 
condemning gambling, and weaves narratives 
drawn from the period into an account of the 
social consequences of addiction to gambling 
which is enlightening on this aspect of society 
itself. 

Maysir is naturally treated at some length— 
to this may be added A. F. L. Beeston, ' The 
game of maysir and some modern parallels ’, 
Arabian Studies, 11, 1975, 1-6, but only rarely 
does Rosenthal make reference to games 
described by writers of modern times. To his 
hisbah sources may also be added Urriish of the 
late third/ninth century, prohibiting carpen- 
ters and turners from making nard, chess, and 
the 'arba'at'ashar boards (RSO, xxvm, 1, 
1953, 8). A game with 'date-p.ts' {nawa 
‘Ltamr), the Arabie meaning ‘ date-stones ', 1s 
mentioned on p. 45. If‘ pits’ is not a misprint 
for ' pips’ ıt may be an American sm, but is 
not to be found in the Oxford Enghsh dic- 
tionary! However, it recalls to the reviewer a 
game he has frequently seen in Iladramawt 
and probably other Arab countries played on 
the ground which is marked. out irto squares 
and little pits with date-stones used as a sort 
of counter. 

The Oxford English dictionary does not cite 
rizq as giving rise to the word ‘risk’ in 
European languages, perhaps conservatively, 
but Rosenthal inclines to favour the possibility, 
while he 1s unconvinced that scholars who have 
proposed an Arabic origin for ‘ hazard’ have 
made out a satisfactory case. What about 
hazü ‘divine, guess’, classical and modern 
arabic, which the reviewer has heard used in 
connexion with riddles and conundrams ? It is 
at present anyone’s guess ! 

R. B. SERJEANT 


Jon E. Mack: A prince of our disorder : 
the life of T. E. Lawrence. xxvii, 
561 pp., 32 plates, 2 maps [on end- 
apers London: Weiderfeld and 
Nicolson, [1976]. £6.95. 


The life of T. E. Lawrence continues to 
attract the attention of many authors but this 
is apparently the first biography to have been 
written by & professional psychiatrist. Mack 
says in his introduction that he does not claim 
‘a primacy for the psychological determinants 
of history ' and that 'individual psychology 
operates within established, though shifting, 
historical contexts and becomes one of the 
many agents of historical change’ (p. xvii). 
The following sentence is, however, the one 
by which his approach to the subject 1s 
justified: ‘ historical change depends for its 
realization upon the joming, through circum- 
stance and chance, of private individual 
purpose with public or historical opportunity ’ 
(p. xviii). 

It is this linkage between the public and the 
private which lies at the heart of the book and 
after a lengthy account of his subject’s life, 
and a review of his writings, Mack states his 
belief more forcefully when he claims that 
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he has tried to show that ‘there are demon- 
strable connections between elements of 
Lawrence's personal history and psychology 
and his actions that have historical im- 
portance’ (p. 415). To the reviewer the case 
remains, at best, non-proven and open to 
challenge. The private life and writings of 
T. E. Lawrence may have merited the 
obviously sophisticated and sympathetic pro- 
fessional attentions of a psychiatrist, but to 
say that such research will thereby help us 
better to understand the man’s public activity 
and achievements, is an altogether more 
doubtful matter. 

The reviewer has no competence, or wish, 
to judge the psychiatric elements in this book, 
nor does he possess those canonical qualifica- 
tions which would enable him properly to 
pronounce judgement on the author’s claim 
that Lawrence was ‘a saint with humour’ 
(p. 459). But he does wish to question Mack’s 
historical judgement that ‘ Lawrence strongly 
influenced both the military outcome and the 
political aftermath [of the first World War in 
the Middle East]. He powerfully and effeo- 
tively encouraged Arab nationalistic hopes and 
dreams, and strove to diminish the political 
dominance of the Western powers in the Middle 
East before such a change was contemplated 
in the West’ (p. xxi). The Arab revolt had 
less to do with nationalism than with the 
inflated territorial and political ambitions of 
the Sharif of Mecca, and Lawrence’s attempts 
to arouse support among the members of the 
embryonic nationalist movement m Syrie were 
unsuccessful. To say that Lawrence ‘ strove 
to diminish the political dominance of the 
Western powers in the Middle East’ is to fell 
prey to much of the flamboyant writing in his 
most famous book, Seven pillars of wisdom, and 
to ignore some of the more sober political 
judgements which he made both before and 
after his participation in hostilities. In a 
report which first appeared in the Arab Bulletin 
of 26 November 1916 (and which was reprinted 
in Secret despatches from Arabia, London, 
Golden Cockerel Press, 1939, 38-40) Lawrence 
saw the idea of nationalism in the Hijäz as 
* the independence of tribes and parishes, and 
their idea of national union is episodic, com- 
bined, resistance to an intruder °. 

lt 18 perhaps interesting to compare the 
many statements which Lawrence made about 
the Arab revolt, its importance, and his role 
within it. But whether a psychiatrist can 
account for the many conflicts which exist 
between those statements, and whether having 
accounted for them that explanation deepens 
our understanding of the historical significance 
of the Arab revolt, is open to question. 

Mack sees one of Lawrence's greatest 
attributes as ‘the capacity of enabling’, in 
other words Lawrence ‘enabled others to 
make use of abilities they had always possessed 
but, until their acquaintance with him, had 
failed to realise ’ (p. xxiv). But what does this 
really mean ? To the tribesmen who made up 
his guerrilla forces gold and the opportunity 
to indulge in raiding and looting were the 
incentives to action. For Husayn and his sons 
Lawrence provided a most welcome channel of 
communication with influential British officials, 
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but did this have anything to do with per- 
sonality, or was it a function of Lawrence's 
particular office? Does Mack mean that 
Lawrence’s many admirers were capable of 
achieving greater things for having known 
him-—was Shaw a more accomplished author, 
John a more sensitive artist, and Churchill a 
more consummate politician for having been 
counted among Lawrence’s friends? If so, 
little evidence is provided. 

The bibliography given in the book is 
disappointing. It does not include two useful 
bibliographical guides, Elizabeth W. Duval, 
T. E. Lawrence: a bibliography, New York, 
1938, and Stanley and Kodelle Weintraub, 
Evolution of a revolt, University Park, 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1968. 
It is erroneous to say that the trade edition of 
Seven pillars of wisdom published in 1936 is 
identical with the 1926 subscribers’ edition. 
Three of the maps in the book show a marked 
resemblance to those which appeared in 
Howard M. Sachar, The emergence of the 
Middle East, 1914-1924, London, 1970. The 
two endpaper maps are like those in Sachar’s 
book on pp. 2-3 and pp. 458-9 except that in 
the current volume Smyrna on one map 
becomes Smyna on the other. Mack’s map on 
p. 124 repeats the unusual error on Sachar’s 
map, p. 165, of spelling Rowanduz as 
Kowanduz. It is also somewhat misleading of 
Mack, as of Sachar, to entitle a map ‘ The 
Middle East after the Treaty of Lausanne ? 
and to show on that map oil pipelines from 
northern Iraq to the Mediterranean Sea which 
were not constructed until the 1930's. 

R. M. BURRELL 
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G. S. van Kreen: Khayr al-Din et 
la Tunisie (1850-1881). xii, 322 pp. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1976. Guilders 76. 


Khayr al-Din e la Tunisie can most usefully 
be compared with The Tunisia of Ahmad Bey, 
1837-1855, by L. Carl Brown (reviewed 
BSOAS, xu, 1, 1977, 152-3), whose story it 
continues in the shape of the biography of 
Tunisia's most famous statesman of the 
nineteenth century. In comparison to Brown, 
van Krieken has had at his disposal a much 
greater range of sources, both literary and 
archival. He has moreover spent no time in 
preparatory explanation of the background, 
introducing the necessary information into the 
course of the narrative. Instead of a sociolog- 
ical analysis, his purpose is largely apologetic, 
to show that the actions of his subject were as 
far as possible consistent with the principles 
of good government laid down in his book 
Agwam al-masülik fr ma'rifat ahwal al-mamälik, 
translated under the title La plus süre direction 
pour connaître l’état des nations. The result is 
in many ways more satisfactory. The changes 
in Tunisian society in the nineteenth century, 
the early stages of which are disguised by 
Brown's concentration on the failure of 
Ahmad Bey's spectacular projects, are here 
implicit. Ahmad Bey is not so much a dynamic 
innovator as a reckless spendthrift, the finan- 
cial dishonesty of his servants not so much 
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unfortunate as the inevitable consequence of 
his demands upon a fiscal system by which 
the tax-collector rewarded himself from the 
revenue. Profits which had been restramed by 
custom became exorbitant as the Bey's 
ambitions gave the opportunity for extortion. 
Like others before him, van Krieken identifies 
the prime minister, the mamlik Mustafa 
Khaznadar, as the principal beneficiary. With 
his clients and agents, high and low, through- 
out Tunisia, Mustafä Khaznadar may indeed 
seem the architect as well as the epitome of an 
aristocracy of power and wealth which main- 
tained itself in (increasing ?) luxury at home, 
and banked m Europe what it could not other- 
wise spend. This upper class could expect to 
gain unity and strength as the old social and 
occupational distinctions between Turks and 
Arabs, rulers and ruled, disappeared. Of 
particular importance in this respect was the 
abolition of slavery and the slave-trade by 
Ahmad Bey in 1846, which among other things 
put a stop to the recruitment of the mamlüks 
who provided the Husaynids with their 
principal political and military officers. 
Mustafa, Khaznadar was one of the last of his 
kind, on the point of becoming the founder of 
& noble but native Tunisian house. 

The ruthlessness of the old régime, distin- 
guished by recurrent executions for treason, 
had not entirely given way to a more sophisti- 
cated treatment of pohtical rivals, witness the 
death penalties for supporters of the rebellion 
of the Bey's younger brother in 1867. On the 
other hand, neither were the traditional virtues 
extinct. The ‘ulamd’, centred on the Zaytüna, 
the Great Mosque of Tunis, were an influential 
body concerned to uphold the skari‘a in the 
administration of justice. The secretary Ibn 
Abi ’1-Dryaf stood for an old-fashioned clerkly 
competence, the mamlük Rustam, and, at & 
lower level, the captain of spahis al-Juwayni 
for soldierly loyalty and efficiency. In the 
period after the death of Ahmad Bey 1n 1855, 
these principles underlay a strong movement 
of opinion 1n favour of good, honest, responsible 
government of a more modern kind. Of this 
movement the outstanding protagonist was 
Khayr al-Din. 

Khayr al-Din was a mamlük, and as such a 
member of the aristocracy. The straight- 
forward rewards of public service made him a 
very rich man who was certamly no revolu- 
tionary. Nor was he fundamentally a politician 
scheming for power. As the son-in-law of 
Mustaf& Khaznadar, he belonged for many 
years to the prime minister's circle, moving 
only gradually into opposition and lack of 
office until he was recalled to take charge of 
the country's finances, a post which brought 
him into open conflict with Mustafä, and 
eventually into the prime minister's place. The 
issue was essentialy one of policy. Khayr 
al-Din was the most distinguished representa- 
tive of a group of Tunisians educated beyond 
the limits of the traditional sciences of religion, 
widely read in Arabic and French, widely 
travelled to France, Italy, and Constantinople, 
familiar both with foreign affairs and foreign 
ideas m Europe and the Levant. He was 
convinced that Tunisia needed a government 
which should at least conform to the model 
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envisaged by the Ottoman fanzimät, and 
ideally go further. Such a government was in 
principle established by the ‘Ahd al-amän, the 
Fundamental Pact of 1857, and by the Qünün 
al-dawla, the Constitution of 1861. Although 
stopping short of an elected assembly, the 
reforms provided for a single system of justice 
for all residents of Tunisia, administered by a 
new hierarchy of courts; a new system of 
taxation involving the substitution of a single 
new tax, the2'üna or majbd, for a miscellaneous 
assortment of dues; and for a Council of 60 
ex officio and nominated members to act as a 
legislature. The introduction of these measures 
is commonly attributed to pressure by the 
European consuls, notably the French consul 
Leon Roches, their failure to lack of sufficient 
preparation to render them acceptable and 
workable. There is, however, no doubt that 
they were supported by a strong 1f small body 
of opinion including the indispensable Ibn Abi 
'l-Diyaf, worried though he was about the 
cost of the paper, ink, and seahng-wax required 
by the new organization. They failed partly 
because the 'ulam remained doubtful, more 
partieularly because they were ignored by 
Mustafà Khaznadar in so far as they impeded 
his administration. After the economies of 
Muhammad Bey, 1855-9, the licence enjoyed 
by the prime minister under his successor 
Muhammad al-Sadiq Bey led first to the 
accumulation of a foreign debt, then to a 
doubling of the majbd, and finally to the in- 
surrection of 1864, in which the Constitution 
was suspended. 

'The insurrection of 1864 was a revolt of the 
countryside which briefly restricted the 
authority of the government to Tunis and the 
towns of the Sahel, the east coast. It failed for 
want of leadership, ideas, and alles. It was 
harshly suppressed with the confiscation of 
crops and the imposition of fines which drove 
the communities concerned into the hands of 
the moneylenders. Traditional as it was in its 
grievances and in the reaction 16 provoked, the 
insurrection nevertheless assisted the process 
by which state power and private wealth were 
breaking down the local and communal order 
of the past. T'he suspension of the Constitution 
meanwhile cleared the way for the second and 
more incisive stage of the argument over the 
way in which the process was to be conducted. 
Returning from a mission to Constantinople 
at the end of 1864, Khayr al-Din remained 
without further employment for the next four 
years, during which he composed his work 
Aqwam al-masälik / La plus sûre direction. In 
it he described the government of the Ottoman 
empire and the various states of Europe to 
prove the worth of sound administration. 
Administration of this kind, he thought, should 
come naturally to those guided by the divine 
justice of the shari'a, so that he looked in the 
first place to the ‘ulama’ for interest and 
guidance m the matter. As the greatest ruler 
of the Muslim world, the Ottoman sultan 
should then have been admirably placed to 
establish the almost perfect commonwealth. ` 

Khayr al-Din’s broad vision contrasted 
sharply with the Tunisian reality. The govern- 
ment of Mustafa Khaznadar fell still further 
into debt, until in 1869 France, Great Britain, 
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and Italy imposed upon the country a Finanoial 
Commission to administer the revenues in such 
& way as to secure repayment. The principal 
European commissioner was the Frenchman 
Ville, but the president of the Commission 
was Khayr al-Din, who thus became in effect 
the minister of finance. Specific sources of 
income, notably the customs duties, amounting 
in all to roughly half the country's total 
revenue, were allocated for the repayment 
under & scheme which required the best 
administration possible to succeed. With the 
expert assistance of Vulet, Khayr al-Din 
proved fully equal to the task. In 1873 he 
managed to remove the principal culprit and 
still the chief obstacle, Mustafa Khaznadar, 
and became himself prime minister. Helped 
initially in his government by two good 
harvests, he was able to demonstrate in 
practice the meaning of his principles. Appro- 
priately, he overcame any reluctance on the 
part of the ‘ulam’, obtaining their co-opera- 
tion in an important reform, the administration 
of the waqf or habüs properties whose revenues, 
when properly managed, could be used to 
finance an extensive publio works programme 
of rehabilitation and maintenance of the 
original objects of charity. The setting up of 
the wagf board was accompanied by an 
administrative reform of teaching at the 
Zaytüna, which in turn was coupled with the 
foundation of a new high school, the Sadiqiyya, 
fittingly endowed with a sum repaid to the 
treasury by Mustafa Khaznadar, and providing 
the kind of broad modern education which 
Khayr al-Din himself had struggled to acquire. 
Law and order were well kept. Yet government 
continued to be personal, either because the 
prime minister was unwilling to return to the 
days of constitutional experiment, or because, 
with himself in command, he thought it no 
longer necessary. 'The Constitution remained 
dead. For this Khayr al-Din was criticized by 
a number of friends and colleagues; Mustafa 
Khaznadar, though confined to his palace, 
employed himself to denigrate his successor; 
the harvests became poor and the repayment 
of the debt increasingly onerous. In 1877 
came dismissal. It was ironic that 18 months 
later, having been invited to Constantinople, 
he should have become grand vizier of the 
Ottoman empire, stil more that in that 
capacity he should have reacted to the 
limitations on his authority by proposing a 
system of ministerial responsibility to an 
elected assembly. When the proposal was 
rejected by the sultan in July 1879, he finally 
retired, to die in the Ottoman capital in 1890. 

Van Krieken tells the story well, although 
perhaps with too much concern to defend his 
hero against accusations made at the time or 
later, that, for example, he was too fond of 
his power as prime minister to reintroduce the 
Constitution; that he tried to make the 
khammäs or poor sharecropper into a serf for 
the benefit of the Tunisian landlord ; and that 
he most unpatriotically disposed of the vast 
estate at Enfida, which he had accepted as a 
reward for the mission to Constantinople in 
1871 to procure for the Bey the sultan's 
recognition of his hereditary right to the 
throne, to a French company. It is probable 
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that Tunisia was indeed moving towards the 
kind of government which Khayr al-Din 
admired and tried hard to introduce, and that 
the investment of capital for example in the 
railway line from Tunis to Djendouba was 


beginning to lay the foundations of a more ~ 


productive economy on which such a govern- 
ment might rest. But of course it was the 
French who, by their occupation of Tunisia in 
1881, took upon themselves the responsibility 
for these developments. The graduates of the 
Sadiqiyya, who should have provided the next 
generation of managers, found the enterprise 
taken out of their hands. 
MICHAEL BRETT 


ANDRÉ Louis: Tunisie du Sud: ksars 
et villages de crétes. (Centre de 
Recherches et d'Études sur les 
Sociétés Méditerranéennes. Études 
Tunisiennes.) 370 pp. Paris: Édi- 
tions du Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique, 1975. Fr. 120. 


That region of Tunisia which is situated. to 
the south of a line running from the Golfe de 
Gabés in the east to the Chott Djerid in the 
west is often described as an arid desert of 
bare pleins and sand-dunes largely devoid of 
human inhabitants. This description is no 
doubt justified in so far as the Saharan plateau 
(or Dahar) in the south-west and much of the 
coastal plain (or Djeffara) in the east are 
concerned. But between these, starting from 
a point some 25 miles to the south of Gabès 
and running first in a southerly and then in a 
more easterly direction until it crosses the 
Libyan frontier to become the Djebel Nefousa, 
stretches the long curve of the Djebel Demer. 
And this eastern rim of the Sabaran plateau, 
whioh in spite of its name of Djebel is better 
described as a cliff-like escarpment with 
occasional outlying ridges isolated by erosion, 
is far from uninhabited. So many villages and 
fortresses have in fact grown up along its 
length that a major section of it has come to 
be known as the Monts des Ksours. It is the 
origin and history of these communities which 
have sought refuge in and around the Djebel 
Demer and the way of life of their members 
that is the subject of this handsomely produced 
volume. 

The author has divided his account into two 
parts. In the first of these, after situating the 
autochthonous Berber and the immigrant Arab 
communities within the general geographical 
and historical framework, the individual social 
groups are reviewed in detail. Region by 
region, village by village, their ethnic origins, 
their local history from the earliest times down 
to the present, the economic basis of their 


existence and its changing patterns are: 


described for each community. A wealth of 
materia! deriving both from the author’s own 
research conducted over a period of many 
years and from the published and unpublished 
observations of others is brought together, 
commented on, and interpreted. Indeed this 
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part of the book contams so much detailed 
information of a factual nature that it is not 
always easy reading. But what a storehouse 
of valuable testimony Father Louis has 
assembled for us ! 

The second. part of the book deals in rather 
more narrative fashion with the way of hfe 
of the members of these communities—with 
their methods of stockbreeding, of agriculture, 
and of horticulture, with the cultivation of the 
olive and the extraction of its oil, with agri- 
cultural implements, irrigation methods, food- 
stuffs, with clothing, domestic and professional 
erafts, the methods of construction and the 
furnishing of their dwellings. After this 
description of the material aspects of everyday 
life come chapters in which the lfe of the 
individual is traced from the cradle to the 
grave through the ceremonies and beliefs 
surrounding birth, circumcision, marriage, 
sickness, and death, followed by brief descrip- 
tions of the social organization of the village, 
markets, education, and religion. 

Throughout the book each section is supplied 
with numerous bibliographical references to 
both sources utilized and further reading, 
there is an excellent bibliography, a glossary, 
and a very full index. And finally the volume 
18 generously illustrated by means of more 
than 100 drawings, plans, and photographs, 
many of these latter (nearly all of which were 
taken by the author himself) being of quite 
remarkable beauty. The over-all result is a 
fascinating work, almost encyclopaedic in 
scope, which will undoubtedly form the in- 
dispensable point of departure for any future 
research in the area, be 1t by the historian, the 
human geographer, the anthropologist, or the 
sociologist. 

JAMES BYNON 


M. A. SuaBaN: Islamic history: a 
new interpretation. 2. A.D 750-1055 
(4.8. 132-448). ix, 221 pp. Cam- 
bridge, ete.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1976. £7.50. 


This volume, like the preceding volume, 
Islamic history, A.D. 600-750 (A.H. 132), has 
as its sub-title a new interpretation and it 
seems to the present reviewer that Dr. Shaban 
has become a prisoner to his sub-title. He 
considers that earlier scholars have failed in 
their interpretations because of prejudice and 
lack of understanding (e.g. Professor Sourdel, 
p 51) a simplistic outlook (by implication, 
Professor Bosworth, p. 99) outdated mis- 
conceptions (Noldeke, p. 100), an insular point 
of view (Bartold, p. 125), their woeful neglect 
of certain aspects of affairs (Professor B. Lewis 
and Professor Canard, p. 189), or a refusal to 
make the necessary effort (Professor Cahen 
and the present reviewer, p. 71). All, aecording 
to Shaban, ‘have laboured in vain’ (p. viu) 
and it is for him ‘ to present a clear analysis 
of the history of the period as a whole ' (1bid.). 
But has he too not fallen into some of the 
errors which he attributes to his predecessors ? 
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Shaban examunes the foundation of the 
‘Abbasid caliphate, the various rebellions that 
broke out almost immediately in the eastern 
provinces, and the establishment of a highly 
centralized government in Baghdad by 
al-Mansür (136-58/754-75). The reigns of 
al-Mahdi and Härün al-Rashid are seen as a 
period of deterioration leading to the civil war 
which broke out on the death of Hariin. 
Shaban claims, not without hyperbole, that 
‘in this civil war, although the opponents 
were clearly identified, almost every section 
of the population m every region became 
involved and the prolonged struggle spread to 
all corners of the empire ’ (p. 41). He discusses 
al-Ma’miin’s religious, fiscal, and military 
policies. He alleges that under al-Ma’min the 
term khalifa ‘ was now given a twist to sigmfy 
that the ruler was God’s deputy on earth, 
instead of the simple earlier meaning of 
successor’ (p. 47). But the ‘twist’ had 
occurred earlier. Abū Yüsuf in his kitäb 
al-khardj, addressed to Harun al-Rashid, 
accepts the caliph as the khaltfat allah (see 
further S. D. Goitem, ‘ Attitudes towards 
government in Islam and Judaism ' in Studies 
in Islamic history and institutions, 203 f., and 
H. A. R. Gibb, ‘ The evolution of government 
in early Islam ° in Studies on the civilization of 
Islam, 45). It 1s also not accurate to attribute 
the introduction of the gabäla to al-Ma'mün 
(p. 60). This institution, too, is discussed by 
Abü Yüsuf. 

The situation in Khurasan and conditions 
on the eastern frontiers are a recurring theme. 
The Afshin is cited as typical of the local 
leaders who ' had continued to exercise their 
authority, albeit under Arab suzerainty, long 
after the ‘Abbasid revolution’ (p. 175). But, 
the Afshin was recruited into the caliphal 
army and can hardly be regarded as con- 
tinuing to be one of the local rulers in the 
east. The Tähirids are referred to as parvenus 
on p. 67 but as a family of old lineage on p. 175. 

The emergence of the Saffands, the Zany 
1evolt, the rise of the Tülünids, the weakening 
of the central government under al-Mu'tadid 
and his successors, the rise of the Samanids, 
regional movements of disaffection, some of 
which were associated with Shi‘ism, the 
collapse of the caliphate after the death of 
al-Muktafi, and the emergence of the amir 
al-umara’ in 324/936 are briefly touched upon. 
Shaban then discusses the rise of the Büyids, 
who obtained control of most of southern and 
western Persia and entered Baghdad in 
334/945. He believes Büyid rule to have been 
a confederacy under a system of collective 
leadership based on an acceptance of equality 
between the three sons of Büya. Whether in 
fact a recognition of their equality distin- 
guished the attitude of the Büyid brothers to 
one another and that of their successors is 
open to doubt. The form of their rule may well 
have been determined not so much by delib- 
erate decisions as by force of circumstances. 
Shaban, however, considers that the three 
brothers ‘decided the general lines of their 
rule’ and then set about applying these 
principles ‘in detail to the existing circum- 
stances in their territories’ (p. 161). Such 
deliberate planning accords strangely with his 
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description of them as ‘a rather unsophisti- 
eated people' (ibid.) and he himself admits 
that their experience of government was very 
limited, as a result of which the power of the 
wazirate inereased (p. 162). He has little to 
say about the religious pohey of the Büyids 
and does not hazard a guess as to the date or 
reasons for their conversion to Ithnä-‘ashari 
Shi‘ism. His suggestion that they recognized 
the ‘Abbasids to avoid the collection of the 
fifth or the tenth for a Shii imäm and so 
declared their intentions of safeguarding the 
vested interests of the wealthy (p. 185) lacks 
conviction. The relations of the Büyids with 
the Fütimids, the Byzantines, and the 
Qaramita were, m Shaban's opinion, sub- 
ordinate to their commercial interests. The 
changing patterns of trade led to political 
changes both on the Byzantine frontier and in 
Persia and resulted in the collapse of the 
Hamdánids in Aleppo and Mawsil and the 
division of their domains in the latter region 
between the Marwänids and the 'Uqaylids. 
The rule of ‘Adud al-Dawla, commonly re- 
garded as the most distinguished of the 
Büyids, is not mentioned. 

The Sämänid empire, which is discussed 
mainly in so far as ib impinged upon the 
Büyids, 1s described as a federation. This 
interpretation recognizes the importance of 
the local rulers of Tukh&ristàn and Soghdia 
in the Sämänid empire but obscures the strong 
tendency towards centralization in the metro- 
politan area of the empire when it was at its 
height. The rise of the Ghaznavids is briefly 
discussed and Sebüktigin's supposed slave 
origin rejected (though the arguments adduced 
are not particularly convincing one way or the 
other). The decay of the Simanids and the 
rise of the Ghaznavids provoked, in Shaban’s 
view, the attempt of Fanä Khusraw to unify 
Büyid domains in the years 367~-72/978-83. 
Discussing his fiscal measures, Shaban alleges 
that he introduced ‘an infinitely more com- 
plicated three-tier system’ (p. 185). If this 
statement means (as would seem to be the case 
from what follows) that the taxes were assessed 
by way of a fixed proportion of the produce, 
by a fixed sum, or by measurement of the 
land, this was not an innovation: all three 
methods had long been in operation. 

In his final chapter Shaban disousses the 
Fatimids, and expresses the view that ‘ trade 
was the most important motrve in almost 
every action taken by the Fatimids throughout 
ther history’ (p. 193). He describes their 
attitude towards religion as pragmatic, but 
also states that they started their rule in 
Egypt ‘ by setting up the most centralised and 
hierarchical administration ever known in 
Tslam’, the focal point of which was ‘the 
Imüm who was unequivocally acknowledged 
as God’s representative on earth’ (p. 199). 

Shaban’s choice of material on which to base 
his new interpretation would appear to be 
somewhat arbitrary. The reader with no other 
guide would be wholly unaware of the cultural 
and other achievements of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate. Shaban’s main contribution is his 
discussion of the economic factors influencing 
the political decisions and developments of the 
period, but by his concentration on these to 
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the exclusion of other issues he fails in his 
purpose of presenting ‘a clear analysis of the 
history of the period as a whole '. 

Shaban raises two issues in particular: the 
composition of the military forces of the 
caliphate and the origins of the iqtä‘. He 
describes how Abü Muslim had attempted to 
recruit new forces from the east and how some 
of the local leaders had mobilized their 
followers and come to Baghdad. He also 
discusses the recruitment of Hepthalites and 
Soghdians into the ‘Abbasid army in the reign 
of Härün al-Rashid and points out that 
al-Mu'tasim followed the practice started by 
Hárün and continued by al-Ma’miin ‘of 
persuading chiefs and princes of the East to 
enrol in the army of the central government ' 
(p. 64). He rejects wholly the view that the 
‘Abbasid and other contemporary armies con- 
tained substantial elements of slave troops, 
basing his contention partly on linguistic 
criteria—on an interpretation of the terms 
‘abd and mawlä. That many of those in the 
caliphal army had been recruited from the 
east and Transcaucasia is no doubt the case 
but is it not probable that there were also 
among them slaves and freedmen? The 
evidence of al-Tabari, al-Va‘qübi, and al- 
Mas'üdi is rejected by Shaban when it does 
not accord with his view. But is he justified in 
doing this ? 

His assertion that ‘ the chakars [the military 
followers of the local chiefs in the east] 
performed for their leaders the same military 
service that the knights of the Middle Ages in 
Europe performed for their kings’ (p. 64) is a 
misconception at least as gross as that of 
which he accuses the scholars who, he alleges, 
project backwards Ottoman institutions to 
explain developments in the ‘Abbasid cali- 
phate. ‘This whole institution °, he writes, 
* was now transplanted from the East into the 
heart of the empire’ (pp. 65-6). If this 
institution was in fact hke the feudal system 
of Western Europe, then it was certamly not 
transplanted ‘into the heart of the empire’. 
‘The chákars', Shaban goes on to state, 
* continued in the service of their own leaders, 
who in turn were created mawàüli of the ruler. 
Other men who came individually and proved 
their abilities were made chàkars of the ruler 
himself. The term used for this position was 
ghuläm (pl. ghilman) which is the exact 
equivalent in Arabic of the Persian term 
chäkar ` (pp. 64-5). Shaban might be right m 
this, but is he right in excluding the possibility 
of the recruitment of slaves and freedmen 
also? Al-Mu'tasim, he states, m order to 
prevent ‘the absorption of the new recruits 
[? into the local population] and their involve- 
ment in local interests, had prohibited inter- 
marriage between the civil and military com- 
munities. As a result of this he had to buy 
female-slaves and marry them to members of 
his army ' (p. 66). This is not proof one way 
or the other, but such a prohibition would 
have been more appropriate had the troops 
been slaves or freedmen rather than free men. 
If they were in fact slaves, al-Mu'tasim's 
motive in marrying them to slave-girls may 
have been to ensure that their offspring had 
slave status. 
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In his preface Shaban states that he has 
taken care to define the precise use of important 
terms used in the sources. He fails, however, 
to define what an igtā' is or, perhaps more 
importantly, what it is not. A closer examina- 
tion of the terms used in the sources would 
have given greater clamty to his exposition 
of the igié‘. Had he not disregarded the 
evidence of the jurists, he would hardly have 
claimed that the genesis of what he calls ‘ the 
military-administrative igfa'' was in the land 
grants given by al-Mutawakkil ‘to military 
leaders in areas where they exercised some 
administrative functions' (p. 75) This was 
rather a continuation or development of earlier 
practice.  Shaban himself mentions, for 
example, that members of the military forces 
settled on the Byzantine frontier ‘were 
granted land allotments in these areas in 
addition to the regular army stipend of eighty 
dirhams a month ’ (p. 13), but apparently sees 
no similarity between these and later grants. 
Al-Mu'tazz's device of appointing as governor 
of a province a general, who then sent to the 
province in question as his personal repre- 
sentative one of his trusted subordinate officers 
accompanied by some of his troops—neither 
the general nor his representative being granted 
any estate or right of intervention in the fiscal 
affairs of the province (since mihtary and 
fiscal affairs were separated, the governor, who 
remained m the capital, merely having a prior 
claim to the income from his province ‘as a 
guarantee for the pay of his men’, p. 85)— 
was not, pace Shaban, close to the mulitary- 
administrative zgia‘. Shaban’s use of the term 
‘military-administrative igia‘’ to denote the 
appointment by al-Muwaffaq of military 
commanders as governors of certain regions 
with authority over all matters including 
fiscal affairs, 1n return for which they under- 
took to pay fixed sums to the treasury (p. 95) 
is to confuse the issue. In what way did this 
differ from a governorate, except perhaps that 
the holder was a military man and not a 
member of the bureaucracy ? The references 
from al-Tabari given in support of this state- 
ment use the term wallä. Shaban asserts that 
under al-Mu'tadid ‘ the military-administrative 
iglà' became the only vehicle of maintaining 
control over the provinces and led to the 
appearance of mutaghallibün or ashab al-ahaf, 
ie. military leaders who defied the central 
government and for all practieal appearances 
became independent in some of the outer 
regions" (p. 115). Here again it might be 
asked in what way did these appointments 
differ from provincial governorates ? The igta‘ 
incidentally did not lead to decentralization 
and disorder except by abuse. ‘To contain 
this movement’, Shaban continues, ‘the 
government needed more money to pay more 
men to fight for the preservation of its in- 
tegrity in the remaining territories under its 
direct control. As the money had to come 
from these latter regions a new method of tax 
collecting, tax-farming, was introduced to 
ensure the flow of the badly needed revenues. 
Members of the military-bureaucratic complex 
were quick to endeavour to utilize this new 
system to their advantage, and allowed each 
other to exploit the system to enrich them- 
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selves’ (pp. 115-16). It is rather these 
developments which were the immediate back- 
ground to the emergence of the ‘ administra- 
tive’ igtà' and its partial absorption of the 
‘ military ° ?qtà'. The rural dislocation which 
resulted from these developments interfered 
with trade and so, according to Shaban, the 
military-administrative igíà! was extended to 
include the income from inter-regional taxes 
imposed on the trade passing along the 
important trade routes (p. 116). This is more 
properly to be regarded as an extension of the 
iqt& which was a grant on a tax or fund. 
Similarly, to call the lump sum paid by the 
Tulünids for their government a ' military- 
administrative ig{&°” (p. 121) is a misuse of 
terms. The reference to Ibn al-Athir in 
support of this statement reads yugata'akw ma 
fi yadihi, while the reference from al-Tabari 
uses the term mugata'a. Mu‘tadid’s appoint- 
ment of Ibn Abi 'l-S8j over Adharbayjan and 
Armenia is also described by Shaban as a 
military-administrative igid‘ (p. 121) though 
al-Tabari states walla al-Mu'tadid Muhammad 
b. Abi 'L-Saj a‘mäl adharbüyjan wa armaniyya. 
Similarly al-Tabari uses the term a‘maäl for the 
distrieb held by Ahmad al-T&'i in the Küfa 
region, which too Shaban describes as a 
military-administrative igta‘ (p. 130). Finally, 
with the coming of the Büyids to Baghdäd, 
Shaban states ‘a new type of :q{&‘ was intro- 
duced for the benefit of the men and their 
commanders for whose pay there was not 
enough ready cash. Such men were assigned 
the income from a specific land-holding in lieu 
of their fixed stipends or as a supplementation 
to them ' (p. 163). This was not exactly new, 
though the Büyids made à much more wide- 
spread use of this type of igta‘ than had earlier 
rulers. 

Shaban by his use of modern terms, such as 
‘reactionary ' and * progressive ’ as applied to 
society under the ‘Abbasid caliphate (p. 41) is 
likely to mislead his readers. What, indeed, 
does the statement that al-Ma'mün was a 
* progressive ruler mean ? Apparently simply 
that he did not until shortly before his death 
try to enforce religious conformity (p. 55). To 
write of ‘ political commissars' in the early 
‘Abbasid armies (pp. 2, 3) creates an at- 
mosphere of spurious contemporaneity, while 
the statement that Ya'qüb b. Düwüd's right 
to appoint his own agents, wmana', in all 
provinces and the grant to them of a free hand 
and authority over the governors in their 
respective areas was a scheme ‘to create 
what amounts to & one-party system through 
a complicated network of political commissars ' 
(pp. 21-2) 1s nonsense. The reference to 
al-Tabari (ur, 486) given in support of this 
statement reads, [In 161/777-8] al-Mahdi 
ordered Ya'qub b. Da'üd to appoint (? super- 
vise) uman&’ in all regions and he acted 
accordingly, so that a letter from al-Mahdi to 
an ‘ama would not be transmitted until 
Ya'qub wrote to his amin or trusted repre- 
sentative to forward it'. Al-Mu'tasim, in 
contrast to al-Ma'mün, according to Shaban 
‘was not a political animal’ (p. 68). What, it 
may be wondered, would have been the 
characteristics of ‘a political animal’ in the 
‘Abbäsid caliphate ? 
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Copious references are given in the notes 
but these are not always as helpful as they 
might be. For example n. 2 on p. 124 and 
n. 1 on p. 128 give a series of page references 
to al-Tabari, but not all of these are relevant 
to the points under discussion. Rather more 
attention to the chronological sequence of 
events would, perhaps, have been helpful to 
the reader. 

ANN K. 8. LAMBTON 


Grace Martin SMrTER (ed. and tr.): 
Yisufi Meddah: Varga ve Gülsäh. 
A fourteenth century Anatolian Turkish 
mesnevi. x, 222 pp. 29 plates. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1976. Guilders 64. 


The delightful story of Varqa and Gülsäh, 
lovers known from Persian sources, probably 
entered Turkish literature in the fourteenth 
century A.D.; it lived there for a long time, 
finally passing into the folk tradition. Ytsuf-i 
Medd&h, author of the version with which 
Grace Martin Smith presents us, followed the 
basic plot of the Persian story by 'Ayyüqi, 
although its antecedents are believed to have 
been Arabic. Yüsuf’s version of this popular 
tale is extremely important, being, Smith 
says, the first Anatolian Turkish romantie 
narrative poem. It is not a Süfi allegory 
although certain mystical motifs are present 
and it is in cheerful contrast to stories of other 
star-crossed lovers in that it has a happy 
ending on a purely human level, for eventually 
the dead lovers are brought back to life to 
marry and live happily on earth for & further 
40 years. 

Very little is known about Yüsuf-i Meddäh, 
who gives the composition date of Varga ve 
Gülsah as 710/1368-9 and there is some 
dispute as to what else he produced. Nothing 
substantial about him has been written in 
English and very little in Turkisb or other 
languages, so Smith has produced a most 
useful work. In her well-presented book, she 
gives & pleasingly brief introduction to the 
historical and literary background, followed 
by short sections on Yüsuf and the develop- 
ment of the story, summarizing Yüsuf's plot 
and giving examples to illustrate differences 
between his and ‘Ayyiiqi’s versions. She 
describes the manuscripts and deals with 
linguistic and spelling peculiarities of the text, 
which comes next, in transliteration and 
English translation, followed by a glossary 
and & facsimile of the Koyunoglu manuscript, 
which she has used as the basis for her edition. 
Since various manuscripts of this mathnavi 
exist, it would have been more useful if she 
had given a different one, as Ertaylan has 
already published this one (but without 
transliteration) * and his facsimile is, although 
occasionally slightly blurred, easier to read on 
the whole, as it is larger. V. 379, which Smith 
says in a footnote is written in the margin 


1 İsmail Hikmet  Ertaylan, Varaka ve 
Gulsah (İstanbul Üniversitesi Yayinlarmdan, 
Edebiyat Fakultesi Türk Dili ve Edebiyatı 
Dah No. 1), İstanbul, 1945. 
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of Q, does not appear at all in her facsimile, 
although it is in Ertaylan’s. Although the 
book is large enough to take the full size 
(21 x 14 om.) the ‘Facsimilies’ [sic] in 
Smith's book are reproduced at less than 


actual size, which does not make for easy . 


reading, since the scribe had, as the editor 
herself admits, ‘a cramped and often careless 
and difficult script’. Had a matt instead of 
glossy format been used, it might have been 
possible to reduce the cost of the book. 

Unfortunately, in working from this rather 
difficult manuscript, Smith has made errors 
and inconsistencies in transliteration and 
translation. Numerous inconsistencies in 
transliteration include na're (v. 158b, v. 418a) 
«a^a (v. 190b, v. 541b), based (v. 366b, 
v. 681b, v. 1191b) bäsad (v. 533b, v. 535a), 
zog-nihàd (v. 2902) xog-nihád (v. 18b) zog nihàd 
(v. 1518b). 

lezzeti is mistransliterated as lezzeti (v. 5b), 
sarxôs as sarhos (v. 649b), qirg as kirk (v. 1047a). 

v. 956b: for geberdi. Q reads giderdi, which 
makes better sense. Other omissions from the 
apparatus criticus include v. 334b rüyiham: 
reyhänum Q. 

v. 816a: zeht cémert:zi cómerd Q (and in 
Smiths's facsimile the hemistich appears to 
end dili rather than dtl). 

Sometimes in the apparatus oriticus the 
editor gives a reading in Arabic script, for no 
apparent reason, eg. v. 500b reads for Q 
s p Jl yerinde. Er yerinde is perfectly accept- 
able. 

I would suggest that v. 733b .saL3s! Q reads 
TZ sl (oynada). 

Q's reading for v. 1068a is not mainly 
illegible as the editor states, but reads eyledür 
sana pes(?) nidesin. 

I suggest that Q v. 1011 reads ganz Gilgah-t 
nigürin ol gant / cánumuzda dur od: dilde cam. 

The translation is easy to read and fairly 
literal in most places, but the translator often 
omits words from her translation, e.g. 

v. 102b: should read, ‘ Let me be the body 
for you, you be my soul’. 

v. 489: * Whois he? We do not even know 

who he is. 
He is a hero; he has destroyed all 
of them [the heroes] ’. 

There are too many minor errors to mention 
them all Samples follow. 

v. 1606b: should be ‘that his heart be a 
thousand mines for the conversion of hearts '. 

v. 873a: ' ornaments filled with amber, gold 
necklaces, armlets . . .". 

In v. 832, a note on merveri, which I have 
not found 1n any dictionary, would be helpful, 
as would notes in certain other cases, to explain 
how she has arrived at her translation, e.g. 
v. 142a on virürse. 

v. 159: her translation does not really fit 
the Turkish of the first hemistich, although it 
makes good sense. A closer translation might 
be, * Tonight, just as one commits robbery, you 
carry off Gulgäh with bravery ’. 

v. 408: her translation seems unnecessarily 
complicated. 

v. 481: her translation is not very clear, 
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although I have not thought of a better one & 


to fit the context. 
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Notes to elucidate certain italicized words 
she has used in the translation, such as mir 
(v. 363, and v. 966 not in italics) and tug 
(v. 609) would not be amiss. Her notes on 
Yiisuf’s use of metre seem to be rather random. 

Although errors are numerous, Turkish 
Scholars will not be misled by them and the 
book's worth is not mvalidated thereby. Smith 
states in her preface that on account of the 
poem's importance for the linguist and the 
literary historian, as one of the few Anatolian 
Turkish works to have survived from this early 
period, she has ‘attempted to make it 
accessible to the scholarly world’. She has 
succeeded in her aim. I regret, however, that 
it wil only be the scholarly world, and 
probably not more than a very limited section 
of 1t, that is likely to read the book and I wish 
that the story itself, the translation perhaps 
slightly altered to make it read as a fluent, 
continuous piece of prose, could be published 
in & cheaper edition which would bring it to 
the attention of a wider public. 


VANESSA SHEPHERD 


MicHaEL Levey: The world of Ottoman 
art. 152 pp. London: Thames and 
Hudson, [1976]. £5.50. 


The Turks have rarely had a good press in 
Europe. For too long the Ottoman empire 
was the closest and most implacable champion 
of Islam and, even in its decline, refused to 
acquiesce entirely to the will of the West. The 
legacy of this enmity has been to hinder 
appreciation of Ottoman culture and to reduce 
16 to second-rate status. All too often Ottoman 
art has been viewed m the West as a derivative 
branch of Persian art, and Ottoman craftsmen 
assumed to have been displaced Persians or 
subject Christian peoples. As a result research 
has been slow, and although there have been 
some recent detailed studies of architecture 
and ceramics this is the first book to be entirely 
devoted to Ottoman art. It has been written, 
significantly enough, not by a self-professed 
Ottomanist or Islamic scholar, writing from 
the standpoint of an apologist or propagandist, 
but by a leading Western art historian—the 
Direotor of the National Gallery, Michael 
Levey. The theme of this book is well brought 
out by a remark in the introduction: ‘To 
enjoy all that fortunately survives from this 
wonderful artistic world, boldness of eye and a 
lack of preconceptions are more valuable than 
knowledge ’. 

The book divides chronologically and each 
section contains a brief but informative 
survey of the main events and social back- 
ground of the period. Particular stress has 
been placed on the character of the sultans, 
not merely for entertaining anecdotes of their 
idiosyncrasies, but because Ottoman art was 
centred on Istanbul and the Saray, and the 
character of the sultan and his court was a 
determining influence, above all in architecture 
The inherent danger in this method is that 
when little is known about a sultan it becomes 
a temptation to extrapolate about his character 
from the buildings. The Suleymänye, for 
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instance, is not as heavily tiled as many of 
Sinün's other imperial mosques, but this is not 
necessarily a reflection, as the author suggests, 
of Suleymàn's senile asceticism. The pottery 
industry in Iznik was in the process of trans- 
formation at the time and it was in the 
Süleymäniye that it introduced a new—and 
as yet tentative—palette and decorative style. 

The book 18 principally concerned with three 
expressions of Ottoman art: architecture, 
miniature painting, and ceramics. Levey has 
nob attempted to trace the antecedents of any 
style or technique, or to unravel the tangled 
skein of influences from Central Asia to Italy 
and the Balkans. Rather than emphasize the 
objects as elements of a stylistic evolution he 
has concentrated on their aesthetic merit, 
independent of ther art-historical value 
Levey’s prose is so expressive, his insights so 
stimulating that one is constantly urged to 
take fresh stock of even quite familiar works. 
It is a pity, though, that more was not said 
about the unity of Ottoman art, for crafts 
throughout the empire were ultimately de- 
pendent on the court designs disseminated 
from Istanbul. The metropolitan style was 
pervasive and Istanbul always stood as the 
arbiter of Ottoman taste. The ‘ Quatre 
Fleurs’ style, for example, with its tulips, 
roses, hyacinths, and carnations, was developed 
in the mid-sixteenth century and was to remain 
the dominant style of the empire, used by 
craftsmen in every medium, for at least a 
century and a half. 

This book is not intended as a scholarly 
manual but it has been excellently researched. 
There are a number of errors (the Nicene Creed 
could not have been formulated in Hagia 
Sophia in Iznik because it was only built four 
centuries later; a court style was already 
evolving in the second half of the fifteenth 
century and the very first Iznik blue and white 
pottery is not, as is commonly supposed, under 
strong Chinese influence—Chinese models were 
directly copied only at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century when the conquests of 
Tabriz, Damascus, and Cairo added large 
collections of Chinese porcelain to the Ottoman 
Treasury; Ugak is not ‘in southern Anatolia, 
not far from Konya’ but 250 miles to the 
west; and the mosque lamp illustrated in 
plate 28 is not ‘ early Izmk ware c. 1500 * but 
datable to 1549); yet to stress them would be 
a thankless criticism of a book which promises 
fundamentally to change Western attitudes 
to Ottoman culture. Levey presents Ottoman 
art not as a boorish, provincial cousin of 
Iranian art, but as a refined, sophisticated, and 
self-confident sibling, inferior neither in its 
aspirations nor its execution. We have much 
to thank him for. 

JULIAN RABY 


Mrcraez Rogers: The spread of Islam. 
(The Making of the Past.) 152 pp. 
Oxford: Elsevier-Phaidon, [1976]. 
£5.95. 

Michael Rogers's The spread of Islam is one 


of a number of works on Islamic topics pub- 
lished to coincide with the World of Islam 
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Festival in 1976. Faced with the prospect of 
producing works on an Islamic theme, pub- 
lishers have chosen one of two possible 
solutions; the first, exemphfed by The world 
of Islam edited by Bernard Lewis, was to ask 
a number of scholars to contribute individual 
chapters; the second was to commission a 
single author to write a work covermg the 
whole field. The latter assures consistency but 
makes greater demands on the writer, who may 
be obliged to deal with material falhng outside 
the range of his special interest, Rogers’s work 
belongs to this category and he rises to the 
oceasion admirably. Whilst allowing the 
general theme to emerge gracefully, he draws 
on much unusual and often unfamiliar material 
to illustrate it. The book has a deceptively 
simple appearance, with numerous colour 
plates and gaily tinted diagrams, but the text 
requires à degree of concentration higher than 
that normally associated with popular publi- 
cation. 

Limiting himself to the first 800 years of 
Islamie history, he sets himself the task of 
determining whether there is a umfying 
cultural or artistic factor which can be 
accurately called Islamic, amongst the dis- 
parate elements of & oivilzation stretching 
from the Atlantic to Central Asia and beyond. 
He bases his conclusions on a detailed study 
of the surviving monuments and artefaots 
backed up by recent archaeological evidence 
and constant reference to literary sources. 
Terminating his study in a.p. 1500, he em- 
braces neither the Ottomans nor the Safavids 
at their peak, and is even less interested in 
their decline, although he is not averse to 
using material from the later periods to under- 
line some of his points. 

The first four chapters describe the impact 
of Islam on Western consciousness, the 
historical background, the growth of urban 
society, and the development of religious 
institutions. These alternate with four ‘ visual 
stories’, a device common to all the books 
in this series, m which specific themes are 
treated under the intimidating symbol of a 
beady eye; here they are fifteenth-century 
Samargand, the citadel at Aleppo, Islamic 
calligraphy, and the mosque of Sultan Hasan 
in Cairo. These are followed by chapters on 
palaces and domestic buildings, and shrines 
and mausolea; a short, austere list of books 
for further readmg; a glossary of almost 200 
items including subjects as diverse as the 
Black Sheep, serifs, and K. A. C. Creswell, 
and an excellent index. 

His first chapter is a play on the contrasting 
attitudes of Islamio and Western observers 
towards Islamic monuments; he uses the 
mausoleum of Oljeitü at Sultäniyya as an 
example of a building better observed by 
Nasih al-Matráqi, a sixteenth-century Turkish 
illustrator, than many of the later Western 
artists who visited it. On the occidental credit 
side Gentile Bellini’s painting of the reception 
of a Frankish delegation by the Mamlüks in 
Damascus is shown to include an accurate 
contemporary representation of the Umayyad 
mosque. Discussing the Romantic movement 
in the nineteenth century, Rogers is a little 
hard on Delacroix; however Romantie the 
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studio interpretation of his North African 
experiences may have been, his Moroccan 
water-colours demonstrate an unmatched 
objectivity. Nor is any mention made of 
photography, surely the most important tool 
put into the hands of the recording scholar 
during the past 100 years. 

With the caution that political or theological 
history cannot be confined by chronology, his 
account of historical events underlying the 
development of the Islamic world 1s straight- 
forward. The title of the third chapter, ‘ Town 
and country’, hardly hints at the density of 
the material that it contains; a description of 
four forms of land tenure including iqià and 
waqf property, is followed by a section on 
epigraphy in which he stresses the importance 
of foundation inscriptions as an assertion of 
rights defined in wagfiyyas, and neatly defines 
the function of religious inscriptions as 
‘imposing an institution upon a pre-existing 
architectural form’. He emphasizes the con- 
tinuity of urban development, with archi- 
tecture and social institutions built on pre- 
Islamie foundations. He discusses the function 
of cisterns, g@nats, windmills, water-wheels, 
harbours, walls, and gates, and under industria] 
development includes paper-mulls, the tirdz 
system, and bridges. 

The next chapter is consecrated to religion 
and the institutions it inspired, as well as the 
material form that these took. This is tricky 
territory, for the definitions are not easily 
arrived at; starting with the mosque, he 
discusses its precise function and the possi- 
bility of diversity of plan whilst still retaming 
the standard elements, such as the gibla, 
mihrab, minbar, and minaret, and his defini- 
tions are given extra depth by the variety of 
his examples. The origin and organization of 
madrasas, khangahs, hospitals, and the role of 
the Süfi mystics are all examined in detail. 

The two concluding chapters are concerned 
with architectural forms. He is at pains to 
dispel the notion that the palaces surviving in 
the Syrian and Jordanian desert can be 
interpreted as an indication of Umayyad 
distaste for city life, and points out that we 
know httle of the Umayyads m an urban 
context—although recent British excavations 
on the citadel in ‘Amman may soon challenge 
this. Much information about later palace 
architecture has to be derived from literary 
sources and the interpretation of ruimed 
buildings as far apart as Samarra, Ghazna, 
Nishàpür, and Takht-i Sulayman, with the 
Alhambra, still surviving, as an important 
exception. For evidence of domestic archi- 
tecture he turns to the results of excavations 
at Samarra, Fustüt, Siràf, and Merv, all of 
which present more differences in plan than 
similarity. A short account of the hammém 
and its evolution in the Islamic period contains 
brief descriptions of the baths at Qusayr 
‘Amra and Khirbat al-Mafjar, and passing 
reference to their decoration. 

The book concludes with an account of 
Islamic shrines and mausolea; Rogers deals 
with the re-activation of pagan, Jewish, and 
Christian sites in the Islamic period, and 
supplies the interesting fact that not only 
were Mecca, Qumm, and Mashhad invested 
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as sanctuaries, but also telegraph offices in 
Persia! He surveys the Ka‘ba, the Dome of 
the Rock, and shrines at Küfa, Karbala’, 
Mashhad, Ardabil, Balkh, Ashkelon, and 
Samarqand, and the final section on tombs and 
cemeteries contains much unfamiliar material. 
Unlike the World of Islam Festival, which was 
& passing event, Michael Rogers’s text deserves 
a long life; of the many books inspired by the 
Festival, his has two special claims to dis- 
tinction—it is just about the least expensive, 
and it is also one of the few likely to provoke 
serious thought. 
JOHN CARSWELL 


GERHARD Dorrrer: Türkische und 
mongolische Elemente im Neuper- 
sischen, unter besonderer Berücksichti- 
gung älterer newpersischer Geschichts- 
quellen, vor allem der Mongolen- und 
Timuridenzeit. Bd. IV: türkische 
Elemente im Neupersischen (Schluss) 
und Register zur Gesamtarbeit. (Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften und der 
Literatur [in Mainz]. Verdffentlich- 
ungen der Orientalischen Kommission, 
Bd. xxr) [v] 640 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1975. 
DM 162. 


In an article published in 1959, Professor 
Doerfer, announcing the publication of this 
work, stated that the material collected by 
him amounted to some 2,400 entries, which 
would be dealt with in a book of 400-600 pp. 
The work, now completed, contains 2,167 
entries oceupying no fewer than 2,600 pp. 

In this fourth and final volume, the entries 
from gäf to yà (1707-1945) are followed -by 
additional entries (1946-2135), addenda and 
corrigenda (pp. 318—489), and indexes. The 
addenda and corrigenda begin with a list of 
the reviews of this work, additional biblio- 
graphy, and further entries from the Anandräj 
(2137-67). 

As in the previous volumes, there are 
several mistranslations and misreadings. 

dävart barhüsl does not mean ‘ist ein 
Prozess entstanden” (p. 59) but ‘ litigation 
came to an end °; rämi (p. 59) in a thirteenth- 
century text cannot mean ‘ Osmane *. 

For ki az gabli yabgü * der vor dem yabyu’ 
(p. 127), read ... qibal-i, meaning ‘ on behalf 
of the yabgà '. 

For ganda (p. 2), giéan (p. 145), unbüh 
(p. 146), zarbuzan (p. 146), ragm (p. 153), 
sahimnäk (p. 163), and barda (p. 181) read 
gunda, gausan, abbüh, zarbzan, raqam, sahmnik, 
and burda. 

For ramma ... kalla, murg (p. 210), tang 
(p. 212) read rama .. . galla, marg, tunuk. 

As before, Doerfer is most unfortunate in his 
izafas, with consequent errors both of omission 
and of commission. Regarding the i2afa as 
the most difficult problem of the whole of 
Persian syntax (p. 493), D. seems not to realize 
that his inability to grasp this point—which 
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is certainly important but not really all that 
difficult—leads him into translations which 
make no sense. I content myself with two 
examples. 

For amiran v bahaduran sar karda bar kabar 
büsand ‘ die Emire und Bahadure (ihre Streit- 
macht) ordnen und wachsam sein sollten ? 
(p. 79), read bahddurdn-i sarkarda * the leading 
amirs and bahädurs should be watchful ?. 

az raf à nikübati variyatas: ‘älami dar mihädi 
amn v aman asüda hálir ... bafand ‘ vor der 
Aufhebung des Schutzes seiner weltweiten 
Existenz mógen sie auf dem Ruhesitz der 
Sicherheit beruhigt sein' (p. 307). Here the 
ttifa (added to a pronominal suffix!) is 
superfluous: read väriyataë. If such a word 
as variyat had ever existed (see below), then 
the translation would be as follows: ‘ by 
removing the damage of his existence, the 
entire world may rest in the cradles of 
security ’. 

In my previous reviews of this work I did 
not dwell upon the many faulty scansions of 
Persian (and Turkish) verses quoted therein, 
although it was obvious that D. is not 
acquainted with the rules of prosody. But it 
is one thing not to know the rules, and another 
thing to distort the scansion of verses estab- 
lished by others. D. reads (p. 76): dar yarligi 
gammi tu zi bas yasähäyi saht. Even if D. is 
unaware that the Arabic gamm is pronounced 
both in classical and modern Persian as gam, 
he should not have changed the reading of the 
text established by Minorsky, in which the 
spellings are yarlig and yase and not yarlig 
and yasd. Thus D. turns an indifferent hemi- 
stich into bad prose. On the same page, when 
quoting two Persian verses together with my 
German translation of them, he adds the 
plural suffix -Ad, to bäg in the last hemistich, 
which spons the metre. In a verse of Nasir-i 
Khusrau, which ultimately goes back to the 


Farhang-i Nüsiri, D. reads the word S.l 
‘mit ziemlicher Sicherheit’ as |ui (p. 125). 


The proposed spelling does not occur in any 
Persian text. All reliable MSS of the poems of 
Näsir-i Khusrau in this place have SLI, The 
title indl is known to and used by this poet 
always with a prosthetic y- as yindl (JL), 
cf. Divin-t Nüsir-i Khusrau, ed. M. Minavi, 
no. 146, I. 19, no. 152, 1. 25, no. 189, 1. 44. 

D. throughout his work uses the Persian 
dictionaries for two purposes: (a) to give the 
meanings of the entries collected from the 
historical texts; and (b) to register all 
Mongolian and Turkish words embodied in 
these dictionaries. For this volume in addition 
to the Burhün-$ qüti', Vullers, and Steingass, 
he makes use also of the recently published 
dictionaries of ‘Alavi and Mu‘in, and a treatise 
of Shu'‘är. D. regrets that he could not make 
full use of the ' eighteenth-century ° Farhang-i 
Anandräj, which he describes as one of the 
mosb if not the most excellent among the 
Persian dictionaries (this work was actually 
compiled in 1888, and printed already the next 
year; the Tehran edition was published in 
1956). Before examining some of the entries 
in this volume, I think & few brief remarks 
about the nature of the Turkish elements in 
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Persian lexicons will not be out of place. 
A sizeable proportion of the Turkish words 
first appear in the Farhang-i lbrühvmi, com- 
piled in 1473. This work is divided into 
sections (bübs) arranged according to the 
letters of the alphabet, and each section further 
divided into subsections (fasls) according to 
the final letters of the entries. Apart from 
Turkish loan-words, which are not recognized 
as such and are hence arranged together with 
Persian words, the Turkish material of this 
work consists of the Turkish words appended 
separately to the Persian fasls, so that in this 
work, which runs to almost 1300 pp. (India 
Office Library, MS 3052), the Turkish entries, 
amounting to 700 words, appear in 120 separate 
small islands. The partial alphabetical order 
of this work indicates that the author did not 
know Turkish and that his Turkish material 
was copied from a written source or sources. 
The practice of including Turkish words 
separately m à Persian dictionary was followed 
in the sixteenth century in the Mu’ayyid 
al-fudalaà" (compiled in 1519) and in the Madar 
al-afüdil (compiled in 1593). In so doing, each 
author of these three lexicons was in fact 
combining two distinct dictionaries in one 
work, granted that the Turkish part was only 
of a modest size. Although this somewhat 
unusual practice was abandoned by later 
lexicographers, odd words from this once 
separate source subsequently found their way 
into various Persian lexicons. It was Captain 
Roebuck, who in preparing an edition of the 
Burhin-i qüti! added to it in an appendix 
words not given in the Burhan and drawn from 
various other sources. Included in this 
appendix were also all the Turkish words with 
initial y- (apparently to restore the balance in 
favour of the entnes with initial y-, which are 
scarce in Persian) appearing in the Farhang-i 
Ibrähimi and its sixteenth-century successors. 
From there these words were taken and in- 
tegrated fully in alphabetical order in the 
works of Vullers and Steingass. D., unaware 
of the development of Persian lexicography 
and its problems, includes in his work words 
from Vullers and Steingass which derive 
ultimately from that section of the Farhang-i 
Ibrühimi which is to all intents and purposes 
nothmg but a Turkish glossary. Considering 
them all to be Turkish loan-words, only on 
one occasion does he indicate that the word is 
‘wohl nur Fremdwort’. As these words are 
‘Turkish words ’, so that there is no justifica- 
tion at all for including them in this work, 
I give here a bare list of them, adding only a 
few remarks in square brackets, whenever D. 
in his reading or interpretation seems to be 
manifestly in error. 

1809. yaljuz ‘ allein, einsam ’. 

1836. yarisqi.' Fledermaus '. 

1840. yertas ‘ a fellow-citizen °. 

1842. yriqéi ‘yartaqëi” read: [yarliqads 
* merciful °]. 

1843. yaratqan ' creator '. 

1853. yaramsaq? yaramsig?  ‘ wertlos? 
Heuchler? Heuchelei?' tü? yaramsag ' tron?’ 
garamsiq ‘dumm’. [In the FI the definition 
is sülüs ‘decerver’, so read: qurumsaq 
* deceiver °, cf. Rad., 1r, 937.] 

1857. *yazug ' Sunde’. 


1858. *yazugsuz ' unschuldig, sundlos ’. 

1859. *yazugluj ‘Rabe, Krihe’ tii? [the 
word actually means ‘sinner’, and is a well- 
known epithet for the * crow ‘1. 

1860. *yazuqh ‘ sündig, Sünder ’. 

1869. yaj^lig * Wohltat'. [The meaning in 
the FI is bakšiš, cf Vullers: ‘donatio, 
largitio; read: bagishg < bagis ‘ gift ’.] à 

1870. yajfihgét [read : bagisliqéi ‘ generous 
person *]. 

There are two more entries deriving from 
the FI through the intermediary of Mu'in and 
the Anandraj. 

1958. uëtug [read : astg ‘ ankle-bone °]. 

2163. yuräkli ' tapfer’. 

D. includes from the Anandräj some 30 
entries (2137-67). The source of 22 of them, 
as the author indicated, is the Ghiyath al-lugha 
(compiled in 1826). Had D. known and con- 
sulted this work, which is available in print, 
he would have noticed that his 20 entries from 
this dictionary derive from a Turkish source, 
and as such have no place at all in a book 
dealing with the Turkish elements in Persian. 

D. makes a complete muddle of the entries 
provided by Shu'är. 3 

1991. beli dik belä. D. translates bela as y 
* 80 with a question mark. In order to make * 
sense we must add the word éugundur which 
appears in D.'s source but which he left out, 
and read: beld dig bela Cugundur ‘such a 
beetroot for such a pot’. This is a well- 
known Persian proverb, see Haim, Persian— | 
English proverbs, 77, where the anecdote from i 
which this proverb originates is also given. d 

1995. büdür kī ‘es ist dies, folgendes?’ ‘| 
In order to make sense we must combine this / 
with the entry 2118, vardur ‘es gibt' and * 
read budur ki vardur. D. again not realizing 
that this also is & Turkish sentence used in 
Persian, deals with it in two separate entries. , 
The meaning will be: ‘ take it or leave it’. ~ 

2124. yülgüzak: this word which puzzles 
D: means in Persian ‘loner, lone wolf’, see 
Jamshidi-pür, Farhang-i amthal, 289. 

2113. yohla ‘probier mal’. This Persian 
slang word is an adjective and means ‘ oare- 
free `, see Rahmati, Farhang-i 'dmiyüna, 131. © 

2046. sanji ‘ Kolik’. D. translates Shu'ar's 
explanation halati air az dard as * schmerzloser 
Zustand'; read: ‘a condition other than 
pain’ or ‘ distinct from pain’. 

On single entries. 

1753. naëak ~ näcah ‘ eine Art Streitaxt ? °. 
D. on the evidence of the Burhän considers 
these as two variants of the same word. Here 
we have two different words. The Persian 
word nücah is already attested m Bayhaqi, 
whereas nåčāk is a mis-spelling for Turkish 
bifük ‘knife’. The Varhang-1 Jahüngiri, 
Burhin’s source, gives the latter word with a 
quotation from Süzani and deduces the 
meaning from the context. The MSS of 
Siizani’s Divän have at this point bidak. (The 
anomalous bičuk in Rimi (m, 4174), quoted 
by D. from Nicholson under 721, is due to the 
fact that it rhymes with Qur'anic azbahuk.) 

1776. yatagan ' Hiebmesser”. This word 
does not in fact appear in the text of the BQ 
(composed in 1652), but in the footnotes of its 
editor. The definition of this word in the 
Sanglakh is translated by D. as ‘eine Art sehr vy 
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grosses Messer, womit man auf jemanden (kas) 
enhaut'. For kas read kamar, which is to be 
read clearly in the text used by D., and 
translate ‘ a sort of big knife that one wears on 
the belt’. 

1796. yüsij ‘ eme Art spitzer Pfeil '. Vullers 
quotes from the Farhang-? Jahangir? verses in 
which this word occurs. One of the poets 1s 
named as Manüchiri, whom D. identifies as 
Manüchihri of Dàmaghün (d. 1040-1), so that he 
comments ‘also sehr früh belegtes Wort’. 
Since this verse is not to be found in the 
Divän of this M., I am inclined to attribute 
this verse to ‘the second Manüchihri of 
Persian literature’, to borrow a term used 
first by the late M. Qazvini, namely Shams 
al-Din Ahmad b. Manüchihr Shast-kula (died 
626/1228-9) He was famous for his poem 
describing tuimad, see Rävandi, Rahat al-sudür, 
57-8. It is in this poem that we find also 
gazgan and yakni, words dealt with by D. 
(nos. 1390, 1830). 

1948. ???hmisi '?'. This word appears m 
Natanzi: dar ziri dast u pay tar u mar gardanida 
???flmisfi kardand. D. states that in view of the 
absence of diacritical points in the beginning 
of the word, there are 2,304 possible ways of 
reading it. This puzzling word surely is tiimist 
(< Turkish til- * to cut into pieces’). It occurs 
in an unpublished poem of Pür-i Baha: dar 
zir-t pay-t daulatas avard tilmist, where timift 
avardan corresponds to Natanzi’s tilmisī 
kardan ‘ to cut into pieces ', with the extended 
meaning of ‘to destroy utterly (under foot)’. 

2029. čang ‘krumm, gebogen °. This word 
which puzzles D. is indicated as an * Adhari ? 
word in Mu'in. Here, however, the term 
Ádhari, al-Adhariyya of the Arab authors, 
refers to the ancient language of Adharbüyjün 
before the advent of the Turks, and not, as 
D. thought to the Turkish language of that 
region. The elements of true Adhari constitute 
a thin layer in the current Turkish of 
Adharbäyjän. Mu‘in’s source for čang 18 
Navvábi's article in NDAT. 

2053. Sondog?. D. under this entry gives 
the summary of & letter of Dr. E. Neubauer 
in which are enumerated the names of 10 
musical tones, mentioned in the works of 'Abd 
al-Qadir al-Maraghi. D. m order to obtain the 
36 tones mentioned by Mu'in (although the 
latter in fact speaks of 360 = sisad u šast, not 
of 36) leaves aside without any justification 
the first, and presumes the existence of four 
variants for each of the remaining nine tones. 
*Abd al-Qüdir in fact speaks of 360 Chinese 
tones and mentions the name of ' some in 
fact ten—of them (cf. Maqgäsid al-alhün, ed. 
T. Binish, 129). 

. 2075. quisuz 'unglucklich (wohl az [i.e. 
Adharbayjini]). The word is taken from 
Mu‘in, who refers to the Persian translation of 
an article by Yaltkaya devoted to the Turkish 
elements of Riimi’s dfathnavi and Divan. 
Neither this nor a previous study of the 
Turkish words in the Alaihnavi by C. Salemann 
(Mélanges Asiatiques, x, 1890) is included in 
D.’s bibliography. The Turkish elements in 
Rimi collected by these authors and supported 
by quotations of verses in Arabic script amount 
to no fewer than 120 entries as opposed to the 
20 words indicated as Turkish by Nicholson, 
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and used by D. in his work. This vord occurs 
only in Rimi, and is not known in Adharbay- 
jani Turkish. 

2119. vartyat ' Existenz '. The word occurs 
together with and as a synonym of nekayat. 
This is an obvious misreading, read: va aziyat 
‘and harm’. The same author who uses 
nikäyat u aziyat here, elsewhere ın the same 
work puts these two in reverse order: aziyat 
u nikayat (cf. BM MS Or. 3388, fol. 249a) 

2158. gaymaz ‘ Dienerin’. D. is unable to 
identify this word, and suggests that 1t might 
be a mis-spellmg for girnag. This word first 
appears in the Lata" al-lughat (BM Royal 
B.XIX, 2242) a special dictionary for the 
Mathnavi of Rimi. In the Mathnavi qajmaz 
rhymes with gaüz (ir, m, 2191), © that the 
possibility of a ‘ Verschreibung ' is out of the 
question. The meaning kaniz va hidmatkar, 
& mistaken deduction grven in the LL, is 
from the context. The word gajmaz, which 
means 'steady, unbending', is in fact a 
personal name, used by Rümi also in his Divan 
(ed. Furuzanfar, iv, 222, v, 82) These 
examples and that of Khäqäni (ed. ‘Abd 
al-Rasüli), 853, clearly show that tius word 1s 
a personal name used for men. D. reads 
balàvak (palärak, palälak) ‘Indien steel, a 
sword made of this’ of the A-andrdj as 
baläruk and compares this with Turkish 
bilazuk ‘ bracelet’ (p. 434). This is untenable 
both on phonetic and semantic grounds. 

This book, in spite of all its shortcomings 
which are mainly due to its author’s inadequate 
knowledge of Persian and his consequent in- 
ability to comply with the requirements of a 
thorough investigation of the sources, will at 
least partially serve its purpose. The historian 
who consults this book in order to ascertain 
the use and meaning of technicc] terms in 
Persian historical writings will find, xn addition 
to satisfactory answers to his queries, also 
quotations from other sources cortaining the 
same terms and bibliographical data, eto. ; the 
fact that D.'s readings and translat.ons are not 
always correot will not be of much consequence 
to him. Had D. confined himself only to this 
purpose, his work would have been a less 
uneven and more manageable boek. On the 
other hand, however, the indiscriminate and 
uncritical addition of entries from dictionaries 
and from sources other than histerical texts, 
especially in the three ' Turkish” volumes, 
makes this work, I am regretfully obliged to 
say, a chaotic conglomeration of words and 
phrases which are not always Turkish and not 
necessarily used in Persian. In v-ew of this, 
users of this work who are not histcrians would 
be well advised to consider all the Turkish 
entries as suspect unless they are supported 
by reliable quotations from Persian prose or 
poetry. 

In his ‘Schlussbemerkung’, 11 which he 
adorns his prose with such gems as ‘em 
Opportunist, ein alter Nazi, ein Siufer’ (only 
to say that he did not use these expressions 
with regard to lus colleagues), L. dwells at 
length on a point raised by me ir my review 
of the first volume of this book, and insists 
that ‘das Wort '* Herrscher " prinz-piell sowohl 
einen Konig wie auch eine (regierende) Konigm 
bezeichnen kann’. As an example he refers to 
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the word sah in the Farhang- Jahängiri: 
‘Auch eine Braut kann sāh '' Herrscher, 
Konig” genannt werden’. It is after this 
* conclusive evidence ’ that he adds: ' Vielleicht 
ware es nutzlich gewesen, wenn sich GANDJEI 
einmal in den persischen Quellen umgeschen 
bzw. an persische Gewahrsmanner gewandt 
hatte’. The Farhang-i Jahängiri (ed. ‘Afifi, 
396) gives under the word sah, together with 
the well-known meanings of this word, a 
special meaning with quotations from Khäqäni 
and San& i. This is dämäd. The word damdd, 
contrary to what Professor Doerfer thinks, 
means in Persian ‘ Brdutigam’, and not 
* Braut '. 
T. GANDJEI 


Mary Boyce: A reader in Manichaean 
Middle Persian and Parthian. (Acta 
Iranica, 9. Troisième Série. Textes 
et Mémoires, Vol. 11.) x, 196 pp. 
Téhéran, Liège: Bibliothèque Pah- 
lavi, 1975. (Distributed by E. J. Brill, 
Leiden. Guilders 40.) 


A considerable number of the Manichaean 
fragments in Iranian languages, which were 
discovered early this century, have since been 
published, mainly in Hebrew or roman trans- 
literation with German or English translation. 
The necessity of having readers, dictionaries, 
and grammars for each of these languages has 
long been felt. The publication of the present 
Reader in Manichaean Middle Persian and 
Parthian fulfils one of the desiderata of 
students of Iranian studies, and is greatly to 
be welcomed. The editor has gathered in this 
volume almost all the texts that had already 
been published in scattered publications, 
arranged them according to subject-matter 
with necessary corrections and improvements 
on the previous readings, and retransliterated 
them, where necessary, in Roman script. The 
numbering of the paragraphs, as arranged by 
the editor, the appropriate grammatical notes, 
and copious elucidative remarks on religious 
matters, facilitate the reading and compre- 
hension of the texts. 

In the mtroduction the editor gives a 
concise summary of Mani’s life and teachings, 
a description of the manuscripts, and an 
analysis of the Manichaean alphabet and 
orthography. Unfortunately (presumably be- 
cause of the additional cost) no actual fragment 
in Manichaean script is reproduced. On the 
phonetic value of the letters the following 
additional remarks may be made. 

p. 15: on ‘the editor states: ‘An unetymo- 
logical short initial vowel can be represented 
facultatively by either ' or ‘, e.g. '$nw-, ‘Snw-, 
Sm h, ‘Smh’. It may be added that these two 
letters as prothetic vowels (respectively a and 
i/e) always occur before clusters beginning 
with the fricatives s and §, namely sk, sp, st, 
sk, £m, and £n, e.g. ‘skwh (Parth.), 'sp's/'sp's, 
'si'rg/'strg, ‘Skwh (MPers.), m h/m h, 
'fnwhr/'$nwhr. They are also occasionally 
used before the cluster fr, but this usage seems 
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to be confined to the Parthian words, e.g. 
‘fry ng (beside fry'ng), ‘frdwm (cf. MPers. 
priwm/friwm), ‘frdrystr, "frgr (cf. MPers. 
progr), frystg (beside frystg), plwšk (written in 
ahl. script in: Draxt Astrig, 46, cf. Man. 
MPers. prwsg. The Zor. Pahl. form *plw&k 18 
probably a borrowing from Parthian). 

. 16: on nn representing 9, 1t may be 
added that this nasal sound was probably not 
a distinctive phoneme, but rather an allophone 
of n before g. 

p. 18: on the Olran. xz" see Benveniste, 
BSL, cXU 1, 1968, 61, who considered it not 
as & unique phoneme but as a group of two. 
It is, however, probable that by at least the 
late Sasanian period ıt was a single phoneme, 
as in classical Persian. 

The texts are conveniently arranged accord- 
ing to subject-matter in 18 sections, beginning 
with the * Prose texts concerning Mani and the 
history of his church '. The signature of each 
text, together with references to previous 
publications, is given in the footnotes. Six 
fragments (pp. 29-38), some in MPers. and 
some in Parth., are also wholly transcribed, in 
order to help beginners to become acquainted 
with the pronunciation of words. In addition, 
many words, phrases, and sentences are given 
in transcription in the footnotes. There 18 a 
generally high standard of accuraey and con- 
sistency in transcription, but minor lapses 
occur. The following have been noted. 

p. 36 (text e 6, 1. 2, p. 37, 1. 2); p. 37 (£1, 
I. 6 and n.) and p. 50 (q 9, n.): argäw according 
to the system of transcription adopted by the 
editor (see p. 16 on g) should be aryàw (as 
correctly in p. 44 (m 2. n.) *aryawift). 

p. 36 (e 6, 1. 4); p. 122 (br 2, n.): for 
awistad read awiéstad < *abistata-; cf. Hen- 
ning, Verbum, 194, 33. 

p- 38 (£ 2, 1. 4), p. 91 (ag 1, n.) and other 
cases: for ad read a8 (< hada/hada), cf. the 
editor's remark on d, p. 16. 

p. 38 (£2, 1. 12): for kad read kad as in other 
cases in the Reader e.g. pp. 35, 36 (e 4, 5, 6), 
p. 48 (q 2, n.), etc. 

p. 38 (£2, n.): for jiwahr read Ziwahr as in 
the text and p. 107 (ax 1, n.) and p. 136 
(ce 1, n.). 

p- 38 (£2, 1. 6): read ang as in the footnote. 

p. 43 (m 1, n.): for tigr read tiyr (< figra-). 

p. 46 (0 3, n.): read frazend as in p. 53 (s 3, 
n.) and of. dzend p. 30 (a 5). 

p. 48 (q 1, n.): read fraydsah, cf. niyoë- p. 35 
(e 3) and abyu£ p. 52 (r 6, n.). 

p. 48 (q 2, n.): read mary (< margu-). 

p. 49 (q 3, n): agad should be dyad as in 
p. 35 (e 3) and p. 162 (ev 20, n.). 

p. 88 (ad 4, n.) and p. 180 (dj 3, n.): read 
neki/nekih. 

p. 136 (ce 1, n.) : agd?st, p. 171 (de 5, n.) and 
p. 138 (cf 2, n.) afdes, but p. 39 (g 2, n.) 
abdésü. On the evidence of Sogd. pd’yé- 
(< *upa-darsaya-, GMS, 549), 16 is probable 
that the original preverb was upa rather than 
ab? (supposed by Ghilain, Essai, 61). In this 
ease the Parth. forms should be abdés, abdist 
according to the principle adopted by the 
editor, p. 16. 

p. 180 (dj 6, n.): read én instead of in. 

pp. 180. 181 (dk 1, 2, n.): the opt. ending 
in 2ünendih, Sahendth, and istänendih should be 
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~ ‘ herrschen '. 
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-éndéh as correctly in ahéndéh p. 48 (q 1, n.) 
and waréndéh p. 51 (r 2, n.). 

The book 18 enriched with a number of 
valuable grammatical and lexical notes, 
which facilitate the reading and understanding 


~ of the texts. On some of these notes the 


following remarks may be made. 

p. 35 (e 4, n.) and p. 48 (p 4, n.): on 'spyr 
now see further W. Sundermann, Acta Or., 
XXXVI, 1974, 134. 

p. 69 (y 27): this paragraph raises several 
problems, and its grammatical analysis and 
translation are controversial. Another passage 
sunilar to this has now been published by 
Sundermann, KPT, p. 68. The meaning 
“are added’ for passäxt ésténd adopted by the 
present editor, following Henning, needs to 
be proved. Nyberg's rendition ‘ zurechtge- 
macht’ (Kalender, 55) is more in accordance 
with the usages of this verb elsewhere. There 
is disagreement about the meaning of phryz-, 
phryst for which the editor suggests ‘to be’ 
and Sundermann (op. cit. p. 68, n. 8) 
It seems to me that this verb 
18 here identical with phryzyën ‘ revolution’, 
used together with j'r ' time ', and with phryz- 
“flow out’ (dge 1). Therefore, I suggest the 
meaning ' pass, move’ for ıb. The -4 (suffixed 
to han) described as ‘unexplained’ by the 
editor is to be interpreted as a suffixed pronoun 
(referring probably to syk rwc) governed by 
the postposition pdy$ ‘in, at, through’, cf. 
Nyberg, op. ct., 78. Henning seems to have 
regarded hàm as a demons. adj. qualifying m’h 
'dwr, whereas for Nyberg (op. cit.) it is a 
demons. pron. referring to the sun. It seems 
to me that Aan here has the function of intro- 
ducmg a new sentence. Such a usage for hän 
before the apodosis, especially when it begins 
with a suffixed pronoun or a particle is 
common in early MPers. texts and is analogous 


- to that of ’wd (Reader, p. 183 on dn 1), e.g. 


Pahl. inse. KKZ 1: 'Pm PWN ZK sp'sy ZYm 
PWN yen... kity, Zkm 'BY DWNN Shpwhry 
.. Emkly. In this function kän occurs several 
times in text y, e.g. para. 43. Another tentative 
translation may be offered: ‘ And further (lit. 
other) 30 days of the month Adur with those 
same 30 rastwan and 360 wizihrag, which are 
arranged in the same first ''threshold ", 
through which the month Adur (first (?)) 
passed—then the month Adur corresponding 
to the dry, burning, and dark demons, and to 
the zodiacal sign Twins passes through them 
(-& pdys i.e. 30 days) '. The redundant mention 
of mah Adur in the apodosis seems to be for 
the purpose of preventing ambiguity, caused 
by s distance between the subject and the 
verb. 

p. 79 (z 10, n.) : "nng'r seems to be the same 
~ word that occurs as *'ng'r in du 3. For an- 
instead of the expected hn- cf. andarz and angad 
(Sundermann, KPT, 1867) and angósidag. 

p. 88 (ad 5, n.): the postposition padis can 
hardly govern danign as supposed by the 


- editor, since padi$, awis, and azi$ when used 


as postpositions regularly only govern the 
suffixed pronouns -m, -t, -&, etc. It ıs gram- 
maticaly more justifiable, therefore, to take 
it as pad (prepos.) + 4 (pron.) and translate 
it ‘thereby’ (cf. Henning’s translation 
* dadurch ?). 
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p. 128 (bya l, n.): pwrayd w non 'bjyrw' ng. 
As the verb pwrs- regularly requires the pre- 
position ^w (cf. e.g. ay l, bw 3, etc.), the 
tentative suggestion of the editor to consider 
"s "wn as a ‘compound adv.' is hardly 
plausible. I would rather translate the phrase 
nün abfirwánagün as * those disciples (who are) 
now (present)! ie. ‘the present disciples’, 
cf. Sundermann's translation *... die jetzt 
(meine) Jünger sind . . .". 

p. 175 (dg 9, n.): as the text is in MPers., 
cys can hardly be the word for ‘ thing ’, which 
is always tys m Man. MPers. The only possi- 
bility is, therefore, to take 1t as cy (conj.) + # 
(pron.) The sentence may accordingly be 
translated: '... like that which they did 
towards that God of Marcion, for he led forward 
someone that (was) not his own’. Cf. also 
P. Tedesco, Monde Oriental, xv, 1921, p. 209, n. 

p. 184 (dn 1, n.): the suffixed pron. -§ m 
'y dumy seems to refer to the phrase bwxtgyh 
‘y ‘yn dw rwcg and to be the direct object of 
the verb nm’yd, the subject of which 1s gwg'yy. 
The sentence may be translated: ' Ànd even 
as I have taught you the salvation (procured) 
through the two days' fasting, so the testimony 
through the mouth of the prophet (?) (Nobiya) 
proves (lit. shows) it '. 

p. 186 (dq 1): for further discussion on wisp 
gosag see now W. Sundermann, Monumentum 
H. S. Nyberg, 11, 1975, p. 310, n. 90. 

p. 194 (dw 3, n.): the subject of ayad may 
be jdg "wd nwg *pyrwzyh. Translate: ' May 
good omen and new victory come (to you) till 
(perhaps ' for ever °) from every side (lit. from 
back and front)’. 

Important textual improvements and cor- 
rections by other scholars, notably Andreas 
and Henning, as well as those arising from a 
re-examination of the onginal fragments by 
Dr. Sundermann, are mentioned in the foot- 
notes. The following remarks and suggestions 
may be made on some of them. 

p. 116 (bg 2, n): if the reading qwing 
adopted by Hennmg is to be preferred, the 
word may be connected with NPers. colloquial 
kowle (< *kohrag < Olr. *kawa6ra-ka- from 
kaw ‘to bend’, on which see Bailey, KT, vr, 
50), used in the hendiadys kaj o kowle ‘ bent, 
curved ^ As the word is used in a Parth. text 
one would expect it to be *qufyg, if it were 
to be related to Ewf ' mountain ?. 

p. 148 (cla 2): for 'sd the MS has ‘stf ], 
better read ‘std ‘ took, accepted ’. 

p. 156 (cu 20): *hpt'd "wd dwn’n. The con- 
jeotured word ptd occurs in similar contexts 
as hpi’d’n (pl), e.g. em 3 and en 5. 

p. 178 (dh 1): for *nysyhyst (MS has 
lysyhyst), read ny]ysyhyst. The word 1s usually 
written with double y (see Henning, Verbum, 
p. 211, Il. 24), but only once nys’d (Sunder- 
mann, KPT, 1407). 

p. 179 (dj 1): instead of the restored word 
*pyry it is more probable to have *pyr'yg, 
which occurs in § 5 of the same text and in the 
same context. 

Misprints or lapsus calami, considering the 
difficulties of typing and printing such texts 
in transliteration and transcription, are com- 
paratively few. I have noticed the following 
cases, some of which might mislead beginners. 

p. 18: read Post-vocalio č. 
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p. 30 (a 5): for män read man. 

p. 46 (o 1, 1. 1): read arwhawnd’n, cf. Mr. 
Man., 10, q 3, zrwhzwndn. 

p. 46 (0 3, n.): read hammézag. 

p. 71 (y 37, n.): read garün. 

p. 72 (y 41, n.): read dmézt, 

pp. 72, 73 (y 41,1. 4 ; 45,1. 7) : for duzrw'ngy, 
~ yh read dun°; p. 75 (y 53, L 7): for 
dwzrw'n read dwjrw'n; p. 73 (y 45, 1. 10): for 
dwédynyy read dwjdynyy, cf. dwjbwrd p. 79 
(z 10). The letter Z is used only 1n Parthian, 
see Reader, pp. 16-18. 

p. 73 (y 47, 1. 1): read h’ncys pdyë phyqm'd, 
where pdy$ is left out. See Mir. Man., x, 
d 1r 1, 28, and cf. y 43. 

p. 80 (z 14, n.): read hassázihad. 

p. 82 (aa 1, n.): read ardäwän. 

p. 91 (a£ 1, 1. 6): read zwrmnd as in I. 2. 

p. 93 (ah 3): for nwš read nuj. 

p. 105, 1. 1 {at 2): for tbyl read tbyin as in 
the editions of Waldschmidt and Lentz, 
APAW, 1926, 4, and Henning, Nachrichten 
Ges. Wiss. Góttingen, 1933. 

p. 124 (bt 3): read nng’ as recorded in 
Mir. Man., tt, p. 315, R IT, 26. For double x 
see Reader, p. 16. 

p. 126 (bw 3, 1. 1): read pdycg and ’reny”h. 

p. 128 (by 2, n.) : read iskarióta. 

p. 137, n.: the first line, which is a repetition 
of 1. 14, should be deleted. 

p. 154 (eu 12) : read mny’ as in BBB, 82. 

p. 158 (cu 33, 1. 1): read dwSst as in BBB, 
323; l. 16: read 2grw'c'n as in BBB, 364, 
cf. eu 23. 

p. 158 (eu 36, I. 1): read phyqyrb. 

p. 169 (da 1): read rwe’g as in ' Mittel- 
iranisch °. 

p. 171 (de 2, n): for ‘I suffered’ read 
' I suffer’ (yébam). 

p. 179 (dj 4): for sh read P. 

p. 193 (dv 9, n.) : read ærômwënt (xrwxw'nyy 
< ærüh-æwänt with the loss of h before æ) 
instead of zróhwün:. 

All students of Iranian studies owe Pro- 
fessor Boyce much gratitude for having 
provided them with such an important and 
indispensable Reader. It is greatly to be hoped. 
that the author’s proposed Dictionary of 
Manichaean Western Middle Iranian will also 
be published soon. 

A. TAFAZZOLT 


Mary Boyce: A history of Zoroastrian- 
ism. Vol.1. The early pertod. (Hand- 
buch der Orientalistik. Erste Abt. : 
Der Nahe und der Mittlere Osten. 
Achter Bd.: Religion. Erster Ab- 
schnitt:  Religionsgeschichte des 
Alten Orients, Lief. 2, Ht. 2A.) xvi, 
947 pp. Leiden, Kóln: E. J. Brill, 
1975. Guilders 98. 

The task of tracing the rehgious heritage of 
the Zoroastrians, for the first time continuously 
from the Avesta through to the present day, 
required an unparalleled command of Pahlavi 
literature and traditional Parsi scholarship. 


It demanded also an uncommon blend of 
inspiration, common sense, and determination 
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‘in evaluating the progress made, virtually 
from scratch, during the last 100 years in 
Iraman philology and archaeology. The 
present publication meets these conditions and 
1s the first important original interpretation 
of early Iranian religion to have appeared m 
English. With it, the Handbuch der Orienta- 
listik supersedes at last Jackson's deliciously 
outmoded treatment ‘ Die iranische Religion ’ 
in the Grundriss of 1895-1904. 

In this and the three further projected 
volumes of A history of Zoroastrianism, Pro- 
fessor Boyce has opportunely undertaken to 
provide far more than the original plan of the 
Handbuch ever envisaged. Like Henning with 
* Mitteliranisch ° m Bd. rv, 1 (Linguistik), she 
was faced with a topic for which a bare outline 
survey of existing secondary sources was 
impracticable. In this case, the proposed 
chapter has become four volumes. It is worth 
noting here that the volumes will constitute a 
second ‘ Lieferung’ of Religionsgeschichte des 
alten Orients by O. Eissfeldt and others (Hand- 
buch der Orientalistik, 1, Bd. vm, 1), 1964— 
which has presumably acquired the status of 
both [Tief. 1] and (Ht. 1] of Bd. vu, 1. 

With some reliance on Indian tradition for a 
similar dating of the activity of the later Vedic 
rsis, the author boldly and rightly reverts to 
the conception of a prehistoric Zoroaster, not 
later than 1000 8.0. The structure of the study 
is determined by the assumption, no doubt 
essential in Bd. vir (Religion), that the sources 
are historically factual: ‘The pagan back- 
ground’ and ' The prehistorie period of the 
faith’ are identified, and a consideration of 
* The prophet and his teachmgs ' is interposed. 


There is an element of danger in an approach’ 


which asks us, for example, to concentrate on 
the putative socio-historical relevance of Av. 
miüra dahyupati (p. 5), rather than on the 
mythic implication of a connexion with RV dpe 
dasápatmih: nevertheless, the author's concise 
introduetory essay on the general historical 
background should serve to effect a clear and 
early separation of the issues of faith (or 
disbelief) on the one hand and philology on 
the other. 

The shaky foundations of proto-franian 
philology are only too quickly laid bare. If 
‘the link formerly proposed [of @@ravan] with 
Av. ülar is now generally rejected ' (p. 6, n.), 
it is clearly being rejected for no good reason : 
the connexion of derivatives of *atharvan- with 
agní could hardly be more explicit, and one 
can no longer doubt the possibility of suffixal 
t/th alternation. To select the Avestan terms 
ga0ü, yast, and mq0üra and equate them with 
the three categories of * Veda’, rc, säman, and 
yajus respectively, seems preposterous: yet 
this appears to be the implication of theories 
cited on p. 9 (to the effect that g@éa and yast 
correspond to ‘the ‘‘ wisdom " poetry of the 
hotar and ‘the hymns of the udgàtr * respec- 
tively, and that ‘ mq0ra accompanied ritual ’). 
Equally impressive scholarly authority 18 
quoted when adducing (p. 30, n.) ‘Vedic 
viévämitra ‘friend of all "^: this accentual 
howler stems from Monier- Williams, via TPS. 

Despite the difficulty of exercising satis- 
factory quality control over something 
approaching 1000 philological footnotes, the 
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edifice of Part r rests upon them with mi- 
pressive assurance. Comprising half the book, 
it reviews and systematizes with infinite 
patience all important and recent discussion of 
the gods and demons, eschatology, cosmology, 
ritual, and calendar of pre-Zoroastrian Iran. 

Though it rests on a superfluous and some- 
what strange view of Indo-European grammar, 
the identification of Miéra as a ' pale personi- 
fication ' seems now to have been universally 
adopted. In this case, Miéra the Covenant is 
preferred to Miéra the Benevolence. This 
interpretation of the semantic nuance derives 
some support fiom Vedic, for hifémitra (cited 
p. 25) 1s explicitly offered as a specific instance 
{of beneficent character, RV 3.55.21; of 
fidelity, 1.73.3), as opposed to an embodiment 
of benevolence in general. It is the former 
passage (3.55.21, a riddle with the solution 
devánam asuratvám ékam) that seems more 
archaic, while the other 1s more closely akin 
to the material of the Avestan Yaët. 

Jackson's ‘Lord Wisdom’ 18 correspond- 
ingly retained for Ahura Mazda. It 1s, how- 
ever, very hard to believe that ‘ creator of 
spirit’, the obvious etymological implication 
of *mazdha, should be left out of the reckoning, 
even if such a sense would no longer be obvious 
in Av. mazdä or in the renovated Vedic 
mandhátf. Nor is ıt easy to reconcile the 
explanation ‘Varuna, lord of the oath’ 
(retained, nevertheless, p. 48) with the in- 
teresting and important case that is made out 
for eonsidering an Iranian Varuna to be in 
some sense extant in the person of (ahwa 
brzant) Apam Napat. It remains preferable to 
identify mtrd, etc. as agent epithets, and 
to identify a tendency towards walking 
abstractions. 

In Part n, the attempt is made to 1dentify 
plausible facts in relation to the prophet and 
his teachings, as against YAv. legend and 
Pahlavi embroideries. Among the more 
dubious of the ‘ facts ', it seems high time to 
unmask Zoroaster’s mother Duyôôvam as a 
genitive plural of dugdar * daughter’ built on 
-ü stems; as a milkmaid mother who ıs 
demonstrably fictitious, her interest would be 
if anything enhanced. She is taken now 
(p. 183) as ‘one who has milked’ (ie. as 
Dugdhavati, instead of  Barthclomae’s 
Dugdhagavi?). 

Fortunately, it is not on the ' biography’ 
that interpretation of Zoroaster's 'new and 
highly personal revelation ' rests. This vision 
is lucidly and rationally expounded in terms 
of the Spirits, the other Ahuras (‘who can 
only be Mithra and *Vouruna Apam Napät '), 
the Immortals, and the lesser Yazatas. 
Necessary for the understanding of the 
Güthàs, zurvän metaphysics are also described 
from Middle Iranian sources—one of the most 
original and effective contributions to be found 
anywhere in the Handbuch der Orientalistik. 

Part m, envisaging the last millennium B.c. 
as the prehistoric period of the faith, considers 
the younger Younger Avesta (the prayers and 
confession), the Pahlavi legend of Zoroaster, 
and the laws of pollution and purity, con- 
fessional, and atonement. This last study, 
specifically associating these laws and practices 
with the early and formative period of Iranian 
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religion, 18 notably sympathetic and of con- 
siderable value for comparative purposes as 
well as for the Iranianist. 

One erticism of method has to be voiced. 
Granted that analysis of Gathic texts would 
be out of place, and that 1t is made very clear 
that the translations offered are not definitive, 
it cannot be permissible to quote Yasna texts 
in translation alone. Even Iranianists may 
need to be reminded that e.g. ‘ For this I was 
set apart as yours from the beginning ? (p. 185) 
purports to render azam td: aif paouruyé 
fiavéwidé, that the reading is not agreed, and 
ens the rendering is in any case frankly 1mpos- 
sible. 

It seems wrong to attempt to project Lord 
Wisdom and his pantheon back mto Indo- 
lranian, as the author does, faithfully repro- 
ducing the trend of recent scholarship. Lord 
Wisdom is identified with a ‘neglected and 
forgotten ' Indian mayin dsura (p. 40). Despite 
p. 38, n. 109, however, the latter is not name- 
less (but is explicitly identified as Parjanya in 
the passages cited, and as various other leaders 
of heavenly hosts and hellish broods elsewhere). 

Nor is it right to infer (p. 51) that in Iran 
*Varuna had ‘ lost his proper name, becoming 
simply ‘‘the Asura ””. The phrase miéra 
ahura brzanta presumably attests ‘the great 
lords mitrd’, and ıb would be surprising if ıt 
was ever understood in Yt. 10.145 otherwise 
than as referring to Miéra and Mazda, and 
eventually (on the evidence of 10.113) to 
Miéra alone. It seems important to accept 
that loss of name is loss of everything: the 
Mihr Yast and Mitrasükta are both notable 
for their excision of *Varuna. Discrepancy m 
content between these two isolated but 
parallel texts leaves open the possibihty that 
a ‘Mitra’ had recently been extracted from 
mitra  ásurü, rather after the manner of 
Vignu, Rudra, Siva, etc. from Vedic epithets. 

To economize on müyín dsura, *mazdhä, 
mitrá, and *dsura brzhänt would leave no 
vacuum, after all. For mird brhánià we have 
an ancient enough association in RV 10.106.5-9 
with the Aévins (who share also the epithet 
divó népätä with ‘ Mitra Varuna’). We may 
then be less impressed by the Vedic 1dentifica- 
tions of brhdnta as ‘ Indra Varuna’ or ‘ Visnu 
Indra and of mitrd as ‘ Mitra Varuna’ (save 
in the interesting case miird várunaé ca). It 
may further be surmised that collision of 
medhá with mayin in Vedic popular etymology 
would have ruled out in India the development 
attested for *mazdhé in Iran. 

Avesta, the Cinderella of religious studies, 
has arrived at the ball at last. Her appearance 
is suitably transformed, her ensemble stylishly 
designed and meticulously checked for any 
possible flaw in the material: a credit to 
Brill’s Bros. With a touch of magie, the 
perennial problem of her having to look after 
such & messy family of near and distant 
relations has been solved—transcriptions all 
neat and tidy, and not a trace of useless 
lumber in the indexes. She ought to be in 
great demand, for her English is now miracu- 
lously elegant and unaffected, and she is ready 
to converse rationally and intelligently with all 
comers. 

J. C. WRIGHT 
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D. N. MaoKzuziz (ed.): The Buddhist 
Sogdian texts of the British Library. 
(Acta Iranica, 10. Troisième Série. 
Textes et Mémoires, Vol. nur) xv, 77, 
220 pp., 108 plates. Téhéran, Liège : 
Bibliothèque Pahlavi, 1976. (Distribu- 
ted by E. J. Brill, Leiden. Guilders 80.) 


The book to be reviewed here is a re-edition 
of fragments of the Vajracchedika, of the 
‘ Sütra of the condemnation of intoxicating 
drink ’, the Padmaciniamani-dhéirani-sitra, the 
Vimalakirtinirdeéa-sitra, the so-called Dhüta- 
süira, and the Buddhadhydnasamadhisagara- 
sütra. All these texts were published for the 
first time by H. Reichelt in 1928 and 1931 
(‘Die soghdischen  Handsehriftenreste des 
Britischen Museums’), except the Padma- 
cintamant which had already been edited 
separately in 1926 by F. W. K. Muller. The 
fragments of the V essantara-jdtaka (republished 
in 1946 by E. Benveniste) and all those small 
pieces which are not ‘clearly Buddhist’ 
remain excluded. It goes without saying that 
after 50 years of progress in the field of 
Sogdian studies a new publication of these 
rather extensive and very difficult texts 
answers an urgent need, and the way in which 
MacKenzie has solved his task deserves the 
gratitude and admiration of his colleagues. 

The publication consists of three clearly 
separated parts: first, the edition of the texts 
in transliteration and translation on facing 
pages with short critical remarks on the 
orthography of the texts; second, notes on 
the translation and on textual additions and 
emendations, a glossary with references, and 
two appendixes: addenda and corrigenda to 
M.’s edition of the ‘Sūtra of the causes and 
effects of actions’, and a revised reprint of 
M.’s important and excellent article * Buddhist 
terminology in Sogdian: a glossary '; third, 
excellent reproductions of all the texts in 
facsimile. It 1s worth mentioning that Ms 
edition not only collects the main results of 
many earher contributions to a better under- 
standing of these Buddhist texts dispersed in 
many publications, and that it not only 
affords—for the first time—a glossary and fac- 
similes of all the texts published. M. makes his 
own important contribution. It consists to a 
great extent in an extensive, critical evaluation 
of Buddhist Sogdian terminology compared 
with its surely traceable or presumable Chinese 
patterns. This is, indeed, of fundamental 
importance for any understanding of suchlike 
remote, translated literature, of what it wants 
to say and what it ought to mean. Even if it is 
impossible to establish beyond any doubt that 
ali these Sogdian texts derive from Chinese 
originals (cf. part 1, pp. 7, 11), M. is surely 
right when he presupposes that Buddhist 
Sogdian terms were influenced in a rather 
general way by Chinese patterns, and when he 
consequently arranges his glossary of Buddhist 
terms according to the sequence of Chinese 
characters. 

M. did not fail to refer to relevant com- 
parable texts of the Turfan collection of the 
Akademie der Wissenschaften der DDR, when- 
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ever possible. As I am in a position to give 
some additions, I think it will not be improper 
to restrict my followmg remarks to this 
subject. (In matters of Chinese I am indebted 
to my wife for patient help.) 

Vajracchedika: M. wisely abstains from 
discussing a group of fragments mentioned 
for the first time in F. W. K. Müller and 
W. Lentz, Soghdische Texte, 11, p. 545, n. 8, and 
declared by O. Hansen to be a V-text (Hand- 
buch der Orientalistik, 1. Abt., 4. Bd., 2. 
Abschn., Lief. 1, p. 87). In fact, the text must 
be part of a hitherto unidentified commentary 
on the V. This follows inter alia from its 
marginal title Bg'yrm'y priny’ wydS8’y, which 
Hansen had once explained correctly as a 
Sogdian rendering of a Skt. Vajracchedika- 
prajnasastra (Jahrbuch d. Preuss. Akad. d. 
Wiss., 1942, (pub.) 1943, p. 65). At present 
I know 16 fragments of this text (10338, 
10650(12-13), 13999(1), 14734-40), some of 
them at least being parts of leaves 111 to 117 
and of the last leaf of a Pothi book. One more 
MS of & eommentary on the V consisting of 
several fragments (10100 x, 10781--2, 13403, 
13600, 13610, 13681, 13685, 13696, 14361, 
19000, 19553), a Bz'yrn' k wy9B'y * Vajraéästra ', 
has passed unnoticed so far. 

Vimalakirti: M. quotes (part l, p. 19) 
Hansen’s remark on ‘ two further MS fragments 
on Pothi leaf in Berlin (Po 26) d and g (un- 
published). The Pothi leaves have in the 
margin the title Bymrkytr'. In the meantime, 
these fragments have been renumbered 10340 
and 10348. 10340, however, is Uigur, and its 
marginal title reads fymlykri mwmy[. The 
second piece seems to be ' [chapter] three, [leaf] 
one hundred and (...-) five’ of a Sogd. V, 
as may be deduced from its title [By](m)rkyrt 
Wyk C pnl (...) pltr. Some more small 
fragments belong to 10343 (some of 1003545, 
10200/1(10), 10401, 10403-5, 10407-8, 10487- 
99, 10826-32, 18370-8, K 39, K 43-6). What 
i8 important here is that K 44v and K 46 
contain parts of the text published by M. K 44v 
corresponds to parts of Il. 14-18, K 46r to Il. 
23-5, K 46v to ll. 38-40. The fragments read 
as follows. 

K 44v: (2) ... ptwnyYh) yyà putak ...] 
(3) (tymy "yw ms) w[yw fw tys yyd plutn k.. .] 
(4) pwl'n’k tymy "yw 3 CPE Bich(?) . . .] (5) ms 
au’ wkry sr ypt m wy [kw . . .] (6) (yd) E) rSh 
yys put^n (E) T ...]. 

K 46r: [title] [Bymrkyrt .. HXI) XX XX XI 
(or: XII?) pttr o (1) py8' (r)...] (2) meyk- 
i ees d (3) yw wpoTy . ..] (4) yr'ykyht 
K 46v: (1) [... 'nywn] (2) °k 'ky "w(yy. . -] 
(3) L Byr(i)[...] (4) em'wtr[yh ...] (5) rty 
n[wkr . . .]. 


À comparison with the corresponding 
passages in Or. 8212 (159) and with the Chinese 
original published by M., part 2, pp. 27 f., 
allows of the conclusion that the London and 
the Berlin texts are probably independent 
translations of the same Chinese original. The 
frequent addition of wkry after numerals 
observed by M. in Or. 8212 (159) (part 2, 
p. 15, n. 14) is not met with in K 44v, with 
the exception of (5). On the other hand, 
K 44v adds pwt’n’k before tymy whenever this 
word occurs. 
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Further remarkable 
follows. 

The predicate 4$ is generally rendered by 
yy8 ... yw in K 46, by Bwt in Or. 8212 (159). 

Or. 8212 (159) (17) wtyy: K 44v (5) sr'yBtm 
for 4. 

K 46r (1) py8'r ‘ because of’ 18 without 
correspondence in Or. 8212 (159) (22). How- 
ever, ib may be a literal, essentially correct 
rendering of 4%, which is inter alia ‘ for, 
because of, on account of’ (Mathews 7059). 
Together with a preceding fit ıt means ‘the 
unconditioned ', which is translated as "pw 
*rkrwny in Or. 8212 (159). 

K 46v (2) seems to indicate that its translator 
did not render the predicate of 47 AK PF EX 


Ñf as a 2nd (as in Or. 8212 (159)) but as a 


3rd pers. sg. (‘in the same way, he who does 
not enter the deepest sea ..., cannot(?) obtain 
the priceless jewel °). 

The two lines of Uigur text on the reverse of 
the Dhyana text (plate 108) are, provided they 
belong together and have to be read vertically, 
transcribed and translated by Dr. P. Zieme: 
(1) bo bilig drsar tl körmiš-ning bitig arur kim 
(2) mn kiz dun alim amru tapinur-mn inča ‘ As 
for this scripture, it is the scripture of ll 
Kórmis which I, Kaz (name of Chinese 
origin ?), have recerved. Thus I am worship- 
ping’. He points out that kôrmis-ning bitig 
(instead of kérm2s-ning bitigi) 18 a construction 
which only appears in recent texts. 


WERNER SUNDERMANN 


differences are a8 


A. L. GRYUNBERG and I. M. STEBLIN- 
KAMENSKIY: Yazykt vostochnogo Gin- 
dukusha. Vakhanskiy yazyk: teksty, 
slovar’, grammaticheskiy ocherk. (Aka- 
demiya Nauk SSSR. Institut Vos- 
tokovedeniya. Institut Yazykozna- 
niya.) 670 pp. Moscow: Izdatel’stvo 
‘Nauka’, 1976. Rbls. 3.36. 


Wakhi occupies an imdependent position 
amongst the Iranian Pamir-languages, having 
no close affiliation with either of its nearest 
neighbours, Ishkashmi-Sanglechi to the west 
and the Shughni group to the north. Since ıt 
is ‘one of the most archaic, and at the same 
time most peculiar, of living Ir. dialects’ 
(Morgenstierne, JI FL, 1r, 431) 1t is a language 
of considerable importance for Iranian histori- 
eal linguistics. Nevertheless, until recently 
Wakhi has been somewhat neglected, even the 
standard works (Shaw, Klimchitskiy, Morgen- 
stierne, Lorimer) being based on material of 
limited extent or dubious reliability. This can 
no longer be said to be the case when, hard on 
the heels of T. N. Pakhalna's Vakhanskiy 
yazyk (Moscow, 1975), there appears the present 
substantial volume comprismg material which 
is extensive, authentic, and new. Its chief 
contents are as follows: Wakhi texts with 
Russian translation (259 pp.}; glossary 
(258 pp.); and grammatical sketch (132 pp.). 

The texts, collected in both Soviet and 
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Afghan Wakhan, are mteresting not only from 
the linguistic point of view. They consist 
chiefly of folk-tales and ‘ ethnographic texts ' 
(descriptions of aspects of everyday life, such 
as ‘ Agriculture’, ‘Children’s games’, and 
* Folk medicine’), the latter accompanied by 
explanatory notes, together with poems, 
proverbs, and riddles. 

The glossary is more comprehensive than 
any previously published. Though a large 
part of the vocabulary is made up of recent 
loan-words from Tajiki and to a lesser extent 
from Russian, indicated as such by the 
authors, it contains a considerable number of 
genuine Wakhi words (and borrowings from 
neighbouring Elr. languages) which have not 
been recorded before. For mstance, the ten 
pages of words beginning with » include the 
following items not found in any other Wakhi 
vocabulary available to me: nak (folkl.) 
* a huge fish ’ (Indo-Aryan, cf. Turner, CDIAL 
7038); nask ‘ stick for regulating the flow of 
grain into a millstone’ (= Shughni nasak * bolt, 
bar (of & door)', Morgenstierne, Etymological 
vocabulary of the Shughni group, 50a?) ; nrdssk 
* plat or wisp of corn with which one ties up 
a sheaf’ (cf. Sh. niôuÿj‘ woollen yarn prepared 
for weaving ', EVSG, 47b); nizók ' pouch of an 
OX's penis’; nogan, nogay, nogaymi ' perhaps’ ; 
nobéwn ‘inhospitality, taciturnity ';  morgás 
‘ piebald, particoloured (of yaks and cattle) ' ; 
norízm * dummy of a calf which one shows to a 
cow so that she may give milk for the first 
time’; novolák ' bundles of beans’; na(y}iw(g) 
‘hard, inedible remains of straw or hay” 
(= loan-word in Khufi niyuw ‘leavings of 
food’, EVSG, 52a; literally ‘inedible’ to 
Wakhi yaw- ‘ eat’). 

The major part of the grammatical sketch, 
which is purely descriptive, consists of a 
concise and straightforward account of Wakhi 
morphology, together with basic information 
on the syntax. For the most part it confirms 
what has been written on the subject in earlier 
studies, supplementing them with some 
additional details. Altogether, then, this is a 
most satisfactory and profitable book, which 
will inevitably become a standard work. 


NICHOLAS SIMS-WILLIAMS 


C. SmaokuE: The Seracke language of 
central Pakistan: a reference grammar. 
vii, 198 pp. [London]: School of 
Oriental and African Studies, Univer- 
sity of London, 1976. £8. 


Siraiki is spoken by perhaps 15,000,000 
people in the Panjab province of Pakistan, and 
in adjoming areas. An independent speech 
existing in several regional forms, it has a 
loosely definable ‘ standard’ of its own, but 
is exposed to heavy influence from Urdu as 
well as from Panjabi and Sindhi. Knowledge 
of the language is based on studies dating 
chiefly from the end of the nineteenth century, 
on the Linguistic survey of India, and on a 
small number of subsequent studies dealing 
with phonology and with the relationship of 
Siraiki to the other ‘ Lahnda’ speeches. The 
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present study is a valuable further contribu- 
tion, both for its analysis of sounds, forms, and 
syntax, and for the hght it throws on relation- 
ships between Siraiki and the more widely used 
languages with which Siraiki must compete. 

The work 18 a desoriptive grammar, based 
on educated urban usage and on analysis of a 
number of literary texts. (Some details of the 
nature of these are given; details of the in- 
formants' language background would like- 
wise have been weleome.) The norm of usage 
is that of Multan. Details of local speech, both 
as affecting the Multan norm and otherwise, 
are frequently given, especially for Sindhi 
Siraiki, to which a concluding short chapter is 
devoted. It might have been of use to the 
reader taking up the book if the ' few simple 
shibboleths ’ used to differentiate the dialects 
had been given (p. 5). 

The description and analysis of phonology is 
detailed and well presented. Due attention is 
given to all main topics, e.g. the phonetic and 
phonemie values of sounds;  allophonic 
relationships; the incidence of sound clusters, 
aspiration, and nasality ; and the operation of 
processes such as metathesis. The implosive 
consonants, said (p. 18) to ocour otherwise 
only in Sindhi, are also found in Märväri. 
Many of the forms discussed are of phono- 
logical or lexical interest for their own sake, 
as wel as exemplifying general phonological 
tendencies. An example is /tapan/ ‘ to jump’ 
(p. 24), of which the single -p- is hardly 
expected and is not usual for ' W. Panjabi’, 
cf. CDIAL s.v. *tarpati; when we are told 
on p. 27 that consonant lengthening is weak 
in Siraiki this both explains the form, and 
illustrates the care given to the general 
analysis. A similar instance is the form 
/mvthaj/ ‘ needy (p. 119), which though not 
explained by the analysis of preconsonantal 
/h/, is found to be covered elsewhere in the 
section on metathesis. In the diseussion of 
prosthetic aspiration (p. 31) the Siraiki form 
(or forms ?) of the word for ‘lip’ might have 
been mentioned; however, the word does not 
escape the author entirely, occurring in an 
example with the expected /h-/ on p. 114. 
Again, the northern variant /rohvk/ of the 
form /rahak/ ‘ cultivator’ (p. 33) provides a 
key to the form rahak, which is in use in north- 
ern regional Hindi. 

It would have been of interest to persons 
coming to Siraiki from Hindi-Urdu or from 
Panjabi if the descriptive analysis could 
possibly have accommodated more references 
to parallel phonological tendencies in these 
languages. Some cases in point are: /Asman/ 
‘sky’ (H dsman, but also asmän, as P); 
/täjob/ ‘ wonder’ (H and often U /täjjub/); 
/8æt/ ‘perhaps’ (H and probably U often 
show a tendency to fronting of /ä/ in this 
palatal environment); /vrdü/ ‘ Urdu’ (? cf. 
P /kurta/ alongside /kvrta/), ete. But it 
would have been difficult to mention com- 
parative phenomena systematically in a 
descriptive study. 

The various references to ' Hindu speech ’ 
and ' Muslim speech ' (e.g. pp. 21, 43) seem to 
deserve further explanation. It is not made 
clear how distinct these categories of speech 
are, nor stated why they should be distinct, 
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and the author as a sociolinguist (p. 1) might 
have been expected to throw more light than 
he does on this matter. 

The section on morphology 1s again in- 

formative. Full attention is given to the more 
novel aspects of Siraiki grammar, e.g. the use 
of pronominal suffixes including their use in 
the ergative construction (pp. 101 f., 152 ff.) ; 
and to topics which tend to be problematic in 
NIA more generally, e.g. the causative. (It 
may be doubted if the translation ‘ cause to 
give’ is correct for /drvà-/ (p. 78); of. /kara-/ 
‘cause to be given’, p. 79 and Shackle’s own 
analysis of intr.-tr.-causative relationships, 
p. 75). 
At some points the rather striotly ‘descrip- 
tive' approach interferes with the analyais of 
grammatical points. An example is the treat- 
ment, or treatments, of the postposition kü. 
This is glossed as ‘to’, p. 30 etc., then inter- 
preted as a ‘dative-accusative” marker 
(glossed again, insufficiently, as ‘ to?) ; while 
it does not feature at all in the discussion of 
adverbial phrases (pp. 112 ff.) although from 
Hindi-Urdu and Panjabi we would expect its 
use in these, and it is in fact exemplified by 
chance in the phrase /terhvi kü/ ‘on the 
thirteenth’ two pages later. Had Shackle 
attempted to explain such divergent uses of 
/kü/ more fully in the process of describing 
them he would probably have come to a better 
description of the over-all function of /kü/ in 
the language, which seems from his data 
similar to the function of /ko/ m Hindi-Urdu 
as & non-specifio marker of oblique case. 

The statement that the participial form 
/torya hoya/ (cf. H-U cala hud) is used most 
commonly predicatively and adverbially does 
not agree with the classification of /kiti hvi/ 
(the first of such forms which I encountered 
elsewhere in the text) as & verbal unit, in 
/xvdà ... cha kiti hoi e/ ‘God ... bestowed 
shade’ (p. 164). It is probably the olassifica- 
tion of /kiti hvi/ which needs emendation here. 
The usage here recalls that found in Panjabi 
and occasionally also in Hindi, in which an 
ergative construction may occur containing a 
participle used adjectivally with temporal 
auxiliary (ho-), rather than with a transitive 
finite verb. The present usage shows the 
ergative construotion in an earlier stage of its 
development than is the norm in Hindi, or 
apparently in Siraiki; whereas in Siraiki 
/akhyose/ ‘ we said’ with I pl. suffix /-ose/ 
(p. 151) we seem at the same time to have an 
advanced stage of the development of the 
construction (cf. the Marathi usage in which 
the pronoun tim and a 2 sg. suffix occur in 
conjunction with a verb in an ergative con- 
struction, e.g. tüm aplem vacan pülilems ‘ you 
have kept your word’). It is of great interest 
that Shackle’s material shows us in Siraiki a 
further NIA language in which separate stages 
of evolution of the ergative construction can 
be found overlapping in contemporary usage. 

The form /àn/ ' having come ' alongside /à/ 
(p. 83) ean be compared with Brajbhäsä an: 
alongside dz and with Skt. Gnayati ' brings’ ; 
forms from this root and from äpayati ‘ causes 
to reach’ seem to have been conflated to 
produce these NIA doublets meaning ' come’. 
We may wonder whether /bilh&g/, translated 
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p. 172 as ‘step’ is not rather ‘leap, jump’, 
ef. H bilangná ‘ leap up to ”, Skt. vilangh(ay)ati, 
and also H phalämgna ‘leap’ (< *pralanghati, 
CDIAL) in which transference of aspiration 
away from final syllable of words containing 
this root is attested. 

Dr. Shackle’s excellent analysis of a little- 
known language may be warmly commended 
to all concerned with the study of modern 
South Asian languages. 

R. S. MCGREGOR 


P. J. MansnanL: Hast Indian fortunes: 
the British in Bengal in the eighteenth 
century. 1x, 284 pp. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1976. £7.75. 


Large consequences have been claimed to 
flow from the activities of the British in Bengal 
in the late eighteenth century. It is said that 
they made a political revolution in Bengal 
when their interests clashed with those of the 
Mughal governors; that by their commercial 
activities they instigated an economie revolu- 
tion in that province, which ruined Indian 
traders and drained bullion to Europe; that 
they aided an economic revolution in Britain 
by supplying the capital for the Industrial 
Revolution; and that by their wealth the 
Nabobs threatened to corrupt the British 
constitution itself. 

In this new book, which 18 written with his 
customary clarity and precision, Dr. Marshall 
provides material and arguments to advance 
the sober investigation of these extravagant 
claims. He concentrates upon the fortunes 
acquired by East India Company servants 
during the eighteenth century and upon the 
means by which they were amassed. After a 
brief examination of the situation of the British 
community in Bengal (and of Bengal itself) 
during the eighteenth century he explores the 
sources of its income, sector by sector, in- 
cluding trade (by sea and by land) and the 
profits of office (presents, salaries, and per- 
quisites). In this review it may be sufficient 
merely to note the two chapters on sea-borne 
trade for, interesting and important as they 
are, they bear less directly than others upon 
the great questions raised in the first paragraph 
of this notice; in examining the relationship 
between trade and politics in western and 
south.eastern Asia it is very difficult to con- 
sider the activities of the British community 
in Bengal in isolation from those of other 
groups in India and elsewhere. However, one 
suggestive feature may be mentioned : namely, 
the shift in the interests of the Bengal com- 
munity from western to eastern Asia which 
took place during the eighteenth century. 

In his consideration of British participation 
in the inland trade of Bengal Marshall comes 
quickly to one of the major questions at issue. 
After showing how limited the British share 
in that trade was before 1757 and how severe 
were the constraints placed upon it, he remarks 
that ‘a massive expansion of British inland 
trading would require the extension of British 
political influence to many new areas of Bengal 
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and the placing of this influence on a much 
surer foundation; it would, in short, require 
a political revolution ' (p. 112). Of course such 
a revolution was accomplished between 1757 
and 1765 and it is tempting to see that 
revolution as the inescapable outcome of the 
frustrations of the British private traders. 
Marshall resists the temptation. While con- 
ceding that the interests of the private traders 
played some part in the events which led to 
the successive depositions of Siràj al-Dawla, 
Mir Jafar, and Mir Qasim, he contends that 
these interests were not the decisive factor 
even in the case of the last. Marshall doubts 
Vansittart’s claim that the trade disputes with 
Mir Qasim could have been accommodated but 
argues that if the conflict had not arisen over 
private trade it would have broken out over 
some other issue; the claims of Mir Qàsim 
and the Brtish were irreconcilable and Mir 
Qasim's disputes with the Company were more 
fundamental than his quarrels with the private 
traders. 

For 12 years after Plassey the British private 
traders in Bengal did very well. Even so, 
Europeans controlled only a small part of 
Bengal’s inland trade; the British, Marshall 
argues persuasively, were just too small an 
element to have the great impact upon the 
highly developed economic life of Bengal which 
has been claimed for them by other writers. 
And, beginning with Clive's reorganization in 
1765, the Company quickly brought the private 
traders under control. 

The flow of rewards to the British com- 
munity in the form of presents was equally 
shortlived. It is true that certain individuals 
accepted very large sums in 1757 and sub- 
stantial amounts during the following eight 
years but the stream of presents slackened 
thereafter. In 1773 it was made ilegal for 
Company officials to accept presents and the 
practice virtually ended in 1781. In all, 
perhaps £2-5 million was paid to Britons 
during the period 1757-81, most of it going to 
senior civil servants and army officers, who 
also enjoyed the lion's share of perquisites and 
of the proceeds of loot and the donatives 
received by the army. 

In place of the wealth derived from trade 
and whet might charitably be called good 
fortune the Company's servants began to look 
more to their salaries and allowances as tbe 
mainstay of their incomes. The increase which 
took place in the numbers and incomes of 
civil servants and army officers after 1756 was 
very great; in 1756 the total salary bill for 
the Bengal Civil Service was under £12,000, 
by 1783 ıt was in the region of £700,000. 
Marshall makes the point that the increase in 
the number of etvil appointments was as much 
to satisfy the patronage demands of the 
Company's politicians in London as 1t was to 
provide for the administration of Bengal. The 
consequence was whab m current jargon is 
known as gross overmanning and the inflated 
costs became an obvious target for retrench- 
ment. The Company's success in controlling 
this source of income of the British in Bengal 
was much less than their success in controlling 
their servants’ incomes from trade and 
presents, however, and their relative failure 
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raises a point, unconsidered by Marshall, to 
which we will return at the end of this review. 

Marshall estimates that during the period 
before 1784 a sum of the order of £18 million 
was transferred from Bengal to Britam by 
individuals. Of this total £3 million passed 
before 1757 and £15 million in the subsequent 
years. This is a large sum but it is not large 
enough to sustain the burden of consequence 
which has been set upon it by previous writers. 
From the point of view of Bengal it was by no 
means a complete loss and from the point of 
view of Britain it was insufficient to finance 
much of an industrial revolution even if its 
owners had been so inclined. In fact they 
were not; members of the British community 
in Bengal sought above all a competency 
which would enable them to live in gentle- 
manly fashion in Britain—very few aimed to 
break into British society and polities. Nor 
were the rewards of their labours in Bengal 
very great even for the individuals concerned. 
À few did accumulate substantial fortunes: 
Clive must have had over half a million 
pounds, Barwell was said to have £400,000 
and the unscrupulous John Johnstone 
£300,000. But these were the exceptions; the 
majority took nothing home with them for 
they died in Bengal. 

The evidence exhibited by Marshall supports 
his cautious conclusion to the effect that the 
consequences of British activities in Bengal 
are generally overrated in respect of all the 
claims mentioned at the beginning of this 
notice. His views, based as they are upon a 
careful scrutiny of recent research and a 
laborious study of official and private papers 
in Britain and India, command attention and 
respect. While assenting generally to the 
justness of Marshall’s observations, l would 
draw attention to two aspects of the British 
situation which he does not himself develop. 

The first concerns Marshall’s valuable 
comment that the British community in 
Bengal was weak by comparison with certain 
other European overseas communities (for 
example those in the New World) and in the 
nature of things could not have so great an 
impact upon the indigenous society as other 
communities had, particularly having regard 
to the sophistication of Bengali society. He 
goes on to argue that the British community 
in Bengal could prosper only within the frame- 
work of the conditions which prevailed in 
Bengal ‘ for it had neither the manpower nor 
the resources to change conditions for itself’ 
(p. 28). This last observation appears to ignore 
both the possibility that a sufficiently judi- 
ciously-applied effort might exert an influence 
disproportionate to the resources available, 
and also the ability of the British in Bengal so 
to represent their situation as to attract 
resources from elsewhere (whether from 
Britain or other Presidencies) in order to 
supplement their own resources. European 
communities overseas were like the national 
subsidiaries of multinational companies; their 
strength was like that of the weak gravitational 
force which frequently exerts a decisive in- 
fluence when the powerful electro-magnetic 
forces have cancelled each other out. 

The second undeveloped aspect concerns 
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the implications of the shift in the ambitions 
of the British community in Bengal during 
the 1760's and 1770's from absorption in their 
private interests to deeper concern with their 
official careers. The private interests of the 
British in Bengal were not advanced by the 
extension of formal British political control 
in Bengal; they flourished most luxuriantly 
before the acquisition of the divänt in the 
beneficient shade of British influence alone. 
The establishment of formal control led to the 
drying up of the stream of rewards from trade 
and presents and forced men to concentrate 
upon improving their pay and allowances and 
the quest for promotion. But their official 
interests, unlike their private ventures, were 
certainly to be advanced by the extension of 
formal political rule which offered more and 
better jobs for the Company's civil and 
military servants. In this context the period 
of peace and retrenchment which succeeded 
that turbulent period which finally ended in 
1784. was one which was wholly antithetical 
to the interests of the British in Bengal and 
the frustrations which were engendered can be 
regarded as an important factor contributing 
to the great period of British expansion in 
India which occupied the years 1798 to 1818. 

This line of thought, however, leads us 
outside the ambit of Marshall’s valuable and 
enjoyable book which must take its place 
beside Nightingale's similar work on Bombay 
as & new contribution to the understanding of 
the foundations of British power in India. The 
many merits of Marshall's book will no doubt 
persuade those concerned with Russian expan- 
sion in Asia to forgive the author his con- 
tention that Bengal was the first substantial 
area of the Asian mainland to pass under 
direct European control. 

M. EB, YAPP 


C. J. FULLER: The Nayars today. 
(Changing Cultures.) xu, 173 pp. 
Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1976. £4.95. 


As Dr. Fuller observes, the Nayar caste of 
Kerala has long been the subject of interest 
and discussion. Its customs of matriliny and 
polyandry in a largely patrilineal and, if any- 
thing, polygamous subcontinent, and the 
related institution of ‘ visiting husbands’ have 
produced debates on whether Nayars can be 
said to have had marriage at all, and whether 
their domestic organization was within the 
fold of pan-Indian culture. Yet this is the 
firs& book to be published on the subject of 
Nayar social organization, and it must be 
welcomed as & rounded and convincing analysis 
of Fuller’s and of previous work. 

After drawing a picture of how Nayars 
appeared to earlier writers, and a general 
survey of the Nayar position in the caste and 
landholding systems of the two main regions 
of habitation (the former Travancore State, 
and central Kerala comprising southern 
Malabar and the former Cochin State), Fuller 
foouses on the village in Kottayam District 
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where he lived for à year, giving us accounts 
of the kinship and marriage systems there, and 
their changes through the past century. From 
this he widens to consider general theories on 
Nayar marriage (deriving mainly from data 
from central Kerala), and ends with a chapter 
on the degree to which the traditional system 
has broken down and the factors involved 
in this. 

The mam theme of the book is that two 
trends affected the traditional system, which 
was based on matriineally defined and co- 
resident property groups. In one, property 
changed from being held by lineages to being 
held by individuals who had either acquired 
it themselves or had used recently-granted 
rights to demand a partition of the corporate 
holding. Moreover, men increasingly be- 
queathed property to their own children rather 
than to their matrilineal kin. The other trend 
concerned the criteria for marriage, which 
changed from being based on the status and 
interrelation of the contracting kin-groups (in 
effect, being unions between people of matri- 
lineages of the same status in a single locality) 
to being more concerned with the economic 
standing of spouses more distant from each 
other by both kinship and space. Together, 
these trends resulted in the partition of 
lineage holdings, neo-local residence, and a 
movement towards a bilateral inheritance 
system. Fuller identifies no single cause, but 
mentions the earlier disbandment of Nayar 
armies, and later the introduction of non- 
agricultural occupations, as well as the 
existence of the patrilineal Syman Christian 
tradmg community (in Travancore) as an 
object of emulation. 

Fuller also takes up the question of whether 
either or both of the Nayar institutions of 
tiliketiukalyinam and sambandham constituted 
‘marriage’. His view, convincingly argued 
from his own data and earlier sources, is that 
they can be compared with other Hindu 
marriage patterns, and that for all its apparent 
differences in the choice of and responsibilities 
of partners, Nayar marriage was not the exotic 
institution that it was taken to be. 

The above summary does not do justice to 
Fuller's analysis; but it does make clear the 
avowed focus of the book, which is not in- 
dicated by its much more general title. Some 
other topics are very briefly considered—the 
role of Nayars in Kerala politics, their economic 
relations with other castes; others, such as the 
effects of Nayar emigration to other parts of 
India, are not mentioned. The book is part of 
a series, all of whose titles are general ones 
(e.g. The Yoruba today) and perhaps a more 
accurate title, such as The changing Nayar 
kinship system was felt to be out of step. But 
it would have been less misleading to the 
general reader wanting a general account of 
the contemporary caste. However, it 18 not 
clear that the book 1s mtended for such a 
reader. Fuller is in places apologetic about 
technical detail, as if he were addressing a 
general audience; yet his analysis can be 
appreciated fully by those with a reasonable 
background in anthropology. 

The above should not be read as a eriticism 
of what Fuller has written, nor as not 
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welcoming the start of what promises to be a 
series of interesting and useful accounts, whose 
restricted length will encourage the kind of 
eoneiseness and clarity with whieh Fuller has 
dealt with a varied body of writings on & 
complex situation. 

ADRIAN C. MAYER 


WiLLIAM Trouspate: The long sword 
and scabbard slide in Asia. (Smith- 
sonian Contributions to Anthropology, 
No. 17.) xi, 332 pp. Washington, 
D.C.: Smithsonian Institution Press, 
1975, $7.55. 


The objects which form the starting-point 
for Dr. Trousdale's study have been variously 
described as girdle-clasp, sword-guard, whet- 
stone, seal, cleat for hangmg up a sword, 
pestle, head-dress ornament, and door-latch. 
About 50 years ago Sekino, on the basis of a 
find from a tomb at Lo-lang, Korea, and 
Rau, on one from a kurgan at Pokrovsk, now 
Engels, on the lower Volga, were able to show 
their function in relation to scabbards which 
accompanied swords of considerable length. 
The former specimen was associated with 
dated objects from the first decade of the first 
century A.D.; the latter was believed by Rau 
to date from the third or fourth century. These 
two specimens are among more than 400 which 
the author examines in a detailed study, 
admirably documented and illustrated, in an 
attempt to determine the origin of the device 
and its significance for the history of weapons 
and warfare. By far the greatest number of 
surviving examples are from China where 
recent work has provided a considerable 
number of specimens with an adequate 
archaeological context, but the device occurs 
very widely through Eurasia: very late 
mutations are found as far west as England. 
The presence of the scabbard slide can also be 
postulated on the evidence of statuary and 
relief representations of the device in use: 
such representation tends to confirm the 
normal association of slide and long (iron) 
sword. 

Two basic forms of the scabbard slide can 
be determined and Trousdale has found ıt 
convenient to set up six sub-classes for each 
form, the sixth, in each case, constituting an 
atypical category. These detailed subdivisions, 
while of undoubted curatorial and cataloguing 
value, are of very slight cultural significance. 
'The real importance hes in the fact that 
Form I, while far and away the most frequent, 
constituting 7596 of the 440 examples dealt 
with in detail in the catalogue (pp. 120-262), 
15 essentially a ritual or ceremonial object, 
while Form II, 68 specimens, is functional, or 
imitates the functional type. It is, almost 
certainly, the original form of the device and 
it may be thought unfortunate that it was set 
up as Form IJ. (The remaining 39 slides are 
derivative forms which do not, for various 
reasons, fall into the two substantive cate- 
gories.) So far as China itself is concerned, the 
earliest examples seem to belong to the later 
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part of the fifth century 8.0., while the most 
recent functional examples seem to be no later 
than the first century A.D., though, as in the 
case of most objects in ‘ jade’, there seems to 
have been considerable antiquarian production 
up to the present day. The reference to slides 
in stone is the appropriate moment to point 
out, as Trousdale does, that it is absence of 
any sign of wear at the suspension point in all 
but a very few examples which justifies the 
conclusion that what has survived in the tombs 
of gentry is a ceremonial object, sometimes 
associated with a short, bronze sword with 
which it can have had no functional role, would 
indeed have been disadvantageous. The proto- 
type for Form IT seems to have been a simple 
enclosed aperture, almost certainly in wood, 
which bound to the outside of & scabbard, its 
inner face recessed into the latter to provide 
anchorage, served to support the sheathed 
sword by means of a loose belt suspended over 
one hip and kept in position by its own weight. 
(It is not altogether surprising that the stone 
versions of these were not readily recognized 
for what they are. When reported at all, and 
they seem in any event to be much less 
common, they were usually described as 
sword-guards, ferrules, or scabbard-mouths, 
though they are unsuited to any of these 
functions.) Form I, a parallelopiped with a 
rectangular loop enclosing an aperture on 
the lower side and the upper plate extending 
above and below the loop, is clearly not directly 
derived from a wooden prototype, but once it 
has been identified the type is distinctive. This 
is the most probable reason for the apparent 
disproportion in the distribution of the two 
forms, though it is also likely that the more 
complex form would be more attractive as a 
piece of funerary equipment or in a ritual 
context during the owner’s lifetime. 

Although the archaeological record does not 
yet permit of confirmation of the claim, there 
can be little doubt that Trousdale is right in 
his belief that the scabbard slide and the long 
sword are closely linked, and that their 
introduction into China must have been a 
single event. (It is unfortunate that we do 
not know the Chinese name for the scabbard 
slide, since the probability must be that the 
word, like those for belt and belt-hook, would 
prove to be of Indo-European origin, perhaps 
to be associated with the Yüeh-chih.) Itis with 
this question that much of ch. iüi-v is con- 
cerned. They deal with the long sword and 
seabbard slide in China itself, in Central and 
Western Asia, in Europe and, crucially, the 
Volga-Ural steppe. As the sword is a late 
addition to Chinese weaponry, and the long 
sword late in that category, it is reasonable to 
look for its origins outside China and this 
Trousdale does with a wealth of documenta- 
tion. The inadequaey of the archaeological 
record inevitably precludes any absolute con- 
elusions, but certain faets seom to be estab- 
lished, 1f not always easy of interpretation, and 
the thousand-year history of the scabbard slide 
and its associated sword can be seen in broad 
outhne. There are, of course, many details 
which remain to be established, questions to 
which answers are still awaited. Of these one, 
at least, seems to me to be of fundamental 
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importance. Why did the essentially eques- 
trian weapon, the sabre, with a method of 
suspension well-suited to the requirements of 
the cavalryman, become the weapon of the 
Chinese infantryman ? Trousdale, while aware 
of the problem does not, I think, really try to 
provide an answer, Indeed, it almost appears 
as though he has two contradictory solutions. 
‘The single-edged, ring-pommeled saber is 
nothing but an enlarged, lengthened version 
of the typical late Chou iron knife and there 
is, I believe, no need to look elsewhere for its 
origin within, or outside, China’ (p. 59), but 
at p. 61, he states that ‘it is impossible to 
trace the development of the ring-pommeled 
saber from earlier Chinese swords ', though he 
mentions the Shang ring-pommelled knife here 
and even speculates on the possibility that the 
Chinese developed it as a cavalry weapon. He 
then concludes: ‘ If the long iron sword, and 
especially the saber, is essentially an equestrian 
weapon, we might hypothesize that it was 
introduced into China at the time the Chinese 
modified their military organisation in accord- 
ance with that of the barbarians along their 
northern frontier, or were prompted to manu- 
facture long swords because of the existence 
of such among their nomad adversaries’. The 
history of Chinese cavalry does not suggest 
that this arm was one that ever really recom- 
mended itself to Chinese military planners. On 
the other hand, if as Watson suggested, very 
probably as I believe, the Chinese got the idea 
of sword-fighting from outside, then it is more 
than likely that the sword was that employed 
by the northern nomads which gave rise to the 
idea, and served as the model for the swords 
which became the arm to consolidate the 
country, first under Ch‘m and then the Western 
Han. The long iron rapier may have been 
developed on the lines of the ribbed bronze 
sword. The form is one which lends itself to 
casting: the sabre, in its rudimentary Chinese 
form, is essentially & wrought weapon. Both 
in their long form, and especially the slashing 
sabre, were equestrian weapons, and the 
method of suspension is a horseman’s, not a 
foot-soldier's, method. That it was an effective 
weapon is shown by the history of Ch'in and 
Han, but it is significant that the form and the 
suspension seem always to have been associated 
with cavalry: the Kushans, those Yüeh-chih 
from whom the Chinese may have acquired the 
idea and the pattern, are the most obvious 
example. That the ultimate source was among 
the Sauromatae of the Ural steppe, as Trous- 
dale suggests, is at least plausible. One day, 
scabbard slides, less liable to destruction than 
Ron blades, may provide some confirmatory 
clue. 

One point of criticism is the infuriating 
habit, when & pieture ocours centre page, of 
using a layout col. a, col. b: picture: col. a, 
col. b. If this is a house style, it seems a most 
undesirable one. The other point that is 
surprising arises from a failure to observe the 
Smithsonian's own format requirements, as 
printed inside the back cover: *' Use the 
metric system instead of (or in addition to) the 
English system”. Trousdale uses mostly the 
English, quotes European sources in metric, 
and produces statements like ‘The typical 
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iron sword ... approximately & meter long. 
The double-edged blade, 1:00 to 1:30 inches 
wide...’ (p. 54). But these are minor flaws in 
a study of great interest which gives much 
cause for thought on technical and cultural 
relations in Eurasia over 500 years on either 
side of the beginning of the Christian era. 


ANTHONY CHRISTIE 


Curvuw CHEN: Hsün Yeh (a.D. 148- 
209): the life and reflections of an 
early medieval Confucian. (Cambridge 
Studies in Chinese History, Literature 
and Institutions.) xi, 242 pp. Cam- 
bridge, etc.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1975. £10. 


Hsun Yueh was a minor thinker in the 
latter half of the second century a.p. His hfe 
almost coincided with the last years of the 
Eastern Han. He has been a rather neglected 
figure, and students of Chinese history and 
thought should welcome this study by Dr. 
Chi-yun Chen who is & specialist not only on 
Hsun Yueh but also on Hsun Shuang, an uncle 
of Hsun Yueh. Besides publishing ' Textual 
problems of Hsun Yueh's writings: the Han- 
chi and the Shen-chien’ in 1968, Chen also 
published ‘A Confucian magnate's idea of 
political violence: Hsun Shuang's interpreta- 
tion of the Book of changes ' 1n the same year. 

The present study falls mainly into two 
parts. The first three chapters sketch the age 
in which Hsun Yueh hved while the next three 
chapters analyse Hsun Yueh’s thought in his 
two works, the Han ch: and the Shen chien, 
with the final chapter dealing with Hsun 
Yueh's influence in subsequent ages. The 
author's purpose can, perhaps, be described 
as twofold: first, to give Hsun Yüeh's thought 
a historical background and second, to use the 
changes in Hsun Yueh's thought as a clue to 
changes in his attitudes following changes in 
the historical situation. In general, the author 
is more successful in his first purpose than in 
the second. This is not surprising, as he is 
basically a historian by training and analysis 
of the subtleties of philosophical ideas is not 
really his strong point. There is a further 
difficulty. Too little is known of Hsin Yiieh’s 
life so that any interpretation of the position 
he took is liable to be mainly conjectural. 

Chen divides Hstin Yiieh’s life into four 
periods: (1) the period of eunuch power and 
the tang-ku persecutions ending in A.D. 184; 
(2) from the Yellow Turban rebellion in 184 to 
the ‘ restoration * of the Han court at Hsu in 
196; (3) from his official appointment at the 
newly restored Han court at Hsu to the 
completion of the Han chi in 200 : and (4) from 
the completion of the Han chi to his death in 
209, during which period the Shen chien was 
completed and presented to the throne in 205. 
The author’s thesis is also twofold: first, that 
Hsun Yueh, like many of his friends and 
relations, was a dissident in period (1) but 
turned loyalist in period (3); second, that 
Hsün Yueh's criticisms of the Han in his Han 
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chi written in period (3) were im the ch‘ing i 
tradition but these gave way to the ch'ang L'an 
discourses in the Shen chien 1n period (4). The 
first part of the thesis is highly conjectural as 
we know nothing about Hsun Yueh's hfe in 
period (1), except that ‘ he lived in retirement 
under the pretext of illness and was not known 
to people of the time ' (Hou Han shu, p. 2058). 
How can we be sure that he shared the views 
of dissidents ? More important, surely being 
a dissident is not incompatible with being a 
loyalist. In & sense, it is because a critic 18 
loyal to a ruling house that he 1s so critical of 
its shortcomings. Thus it would seem to be 
incorrect to describe Hsun Yueh as a dissident- 
turned-loyalist. Equally, Chen’s pomt that as 
the Han chi is an apology for Han rule any 
criticism in it must have been a hangover from 
Hsun Yüeh's dissident days 1s open to the 
same objection. As to the transition from the 
ch‘ing i type of criticisms to ching t'an type 
of discourses, this may have been due chiefly 
to the difference in genre of the two works and 
not necessarily to & change in Hsun Yueh's 
position. In a historical work like the Han ch: 
it would hardly have been appropriate to 
insert discourses of a ch‘ing t'an nature. 

To revert to the analysis of thought. One 
of the disturbing features of Chen's work 1s 
his insensitivity to both the Chinese and the 
English languages. For instance, in discussing 
Legalism, the author says, ‘ Fa, or methods, 
man-made rules and law’ (p. 149). Is there 
any evidence that the Legalists ever used the 
term fa to mean ‘ methods’? Again, take the 
title Shen chien. It is rendered throughout as 
* Extended Reflections ', but in a discussion of 
the meaning of the words we find, ‘ The title 
Shen chien means “lengthening”, '' extend- 
ing", or ‘‘reiterating ” the chien (mirror, 
reflection, lessons of history)’ (p. 128). The 
author goes on to mention a work entitled 
Tien yin by Ts‘ai Yung and says, ‘ Tien refers 
to the canons and ordinances; yin means to 
extend and lengthen’, and then simply con- 
cludes that Shen chien was synonymous with 
Tien yin. This gliding from meaning to 
meaning irrespective of whether they are 
connected or not is hair-raismg. Hsun Yueh 
was very explicit about the meaning of his 


work. He says, Bí] BE BE HH, 4$ fg FH 
2 Ed x NB db BS L & d 
FH if vp EL (SC 11a). By using FH and Æ 


as a compound, he leaves no doubt that FH was 


to be understood as 'to reiterate '. Indeed, 
Chen understands this quite well, but it does 
not seem to have deterred him from using 
‘Extended Reflections’ in general as the 
translated title. What would ‘ Extended 
Reflections * mean to the English reader ? In 
the first place, he is unlikely to take ‘ reflec- 
tions’ as ‘ mirror reflections’, but if he were 
told that that was the sense of the word, what 
is he to make of the title ? Would he think of 
‘elongated mages in the mirror’? As to the 
assertion that the title is synonymous with 
Tien yin this is totally unfounded as tren 
does not mean ‘lesson’ nor does yin mean 
* reiterate °’. 

At times Chen's arguments can only be 
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described as non sequiturs. Here is a blatant 
example. In Hsün Yiieh’s biography in the 
Hou Han shu it 18 said that ‘his family was 
poor and did not possess many books’ (HHS, 
p. 2058). Chen tries to explain why there were 
few books in the family by the unscholarly 
disposition of Hsün Shu, his grandfather, and 
says that this ‘ confirms a statement made 
earlier in Hsun Shu's biography which men- 
tioned that “ Shu had no taste for the orthodox 
classical learning and was therefore looked 
down upon by the many conventional Con- 
fucian scholars " ° (p. 67). On the same page, 
Chen refers once again to Hsün Yüeh's grand- 
father as ‘the unscholarly Hsün Shu’. If we 
turn to the Hou Han shu biography we find 


Hsin Shu described as LE ER qm À Af À 
A}, & edem FH. xA 
+ [mp ze NS SE À M us x (HE, 


p. 2049). This can be translated: ‘[He was] 
widely learned but was not fond of the chapter 
and verse type of learning, end was much 
disapproved of by the vulgar Confucians. ... 
Outstanding men of the time like Li Ku and 
Li Ying all looked up to him as their teacher’. 
By omitting the phrase ‘ widely learned’ and 
by not mentioning the respect Li Ying 
&ccorded him and, above all, by translating 
chang chi: chih hsüeh as ‘ orthodox classical 
learning ', Chen manages to give the impression 
that the Hou Han shu actually considered 
Hsin Shu unscholarly. But surely ‘ chapter 
and verse learning ° (chang chit chih hsuek) is a 
cliché almost always contrasted with interest 
in the general meaning (fa i) of the classics, 
and not a few of the great scholars of the Han 
were so described. For instance, Yang Hsiung 


45 HE is described as Af ER, OK A À 4g. 
ail BÉ 38 if E, (Hen shu, p. 3514), Huan 


Tan $B Fil is described as 41 4h & 


p. 955, and Pan Ku J}f [Æ] is described as 


T he Fi 4j. EE CX st d E (H89, 
p. 1330). By the same token, all these men 
would have to be considered ‘ unscholarly °. 
Again, if Hsün Shuang were really unscholarly, 
would Li Yang have looked up to him as his 
teacher ? 

The book does not seem to have undergone 
& thorough revision before publication, as 
there are a considerable number of oversights. 
Here are some examples. How Han shu is 
hyphenated as Hou-Han shu and translated as 
* History of the Later Han Dynasty' (p. 3) 
instead of How Han-shu ‘ A continuation of the 
Han shu '. ' Grand Unity ' (p. 13) is said to be 
a rendering of /a-i-tung when surely the ta in 
the original is a verb and not an adjective ? 
Kai K'uan-jao (p. 51) should be Ko K'uan-jao. 
zR LA KR fn is rendered ‘show Him the 
Mandate of Heaven? (p. 51). It seems ex- 
ceedingly odd that ‘ the Lord-on-High ° needs 
to be shown the Mandate that emanated from 


Himself. # $ is translated as ‘the old 
documents [of the Han-shu]’ on p. 84 while on 
the following page Ax Sf is translated as ‘ the 
original Han-shu when both these expressions 
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mean ‘the extant Han-shu’. On p. 88 we 
find: 'follow the wise path of [the Han 
loyalists] Ch'en Ying and Wang Ling’. It is 
astonishing to find Ch‘en Ying described as a 
Han loyalist as he refused to take on the 
leadership long before the appearance of the 
Han. On p. 141 we find ‘ acknowledge and 
comprehend the changing lot” described as a 
* recurrent injunction’ of Hsiin Yüeh, but in 
fact the phrase z pien-shu tso itung, as far as 
I know, is found only once in the Shen chien 
(1.6b). 

The romanization in the book is erratic to 
say the least. Kang-yu (pp. 135, 137, 141, 237) 
should be kang-jou. Yung Eh (p. xi) should 


be Jung. Juan Chi on p. 8 becomes Yiian Chi 
on p. 9. Ho-nan yün (p. 21) should be Ho-nan 
yin. Ch'en for A (pp. 21-2) should be Ts‘en. 
Feng Hsü (p. 38) becomes Feng Shü on p. 36. 
The syllable £sun in tsun-ch‘en (pp. 88, 131) 
does not exist in the Wade-Giles system. 
Shun-i (p. 139) should be sun-i. Finally, there 
are two misprints. Kun-yang on p. 153 should 
be Kung.yang and ‘ comforable” on p. 146 
should, of course, be ‘ comfortable ’. 

Although I have dwelt, perhaps unduly, on 
the shortcomings of the book, it is, neverthe- 
less, a useful work for the student of Han 
history and thought, and it is to be hoped that 
the author will take the first opportunity to 
give it a thorough revision. 

D. C. LAU 


RicHagD B. MarHER (tr): Shih-shuo 
hsin-yü, À new account of tales of the 
world, by Liu I-ch'ing with com- 
mentary by Liu Chün. xxxi, 726 pp. 
Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, [1976]. $35. 


The Shih-shuo hsin-y& has always held a 
very special place in the heart of the Chinese 
literati for several reasons: one is the way in 
which anecdotes about the literati of an earlier 
period bring out traits that are greatly 
admired by the literati in general, such as wit, 
learning, subtlety, and a certain world- 
weariness, not usually made much of in official 
records. 'The 1200 or so stories also tell of 
some of the most interesting characters in the 
history of Chinese thought and literature at a 
time of great intellectual ferment from the 
second to the fifth centuries a.D. Some of the 
Stories contain the remnants of records of the 
art of ch‘ing-t‘an, publie disputations on 
metaphysical problems, that had long fallen 
out of the list of accomplishments of an 
educated Chinese, even though as Professor 
Mather points out, by the time the book was 
compiled the art was already sadly in decline. 
Above all, the wit and insight of the writer of 
these anecdotes has produced the most enter- 
taining and perspicacious comments on human 
nature. One more reason for the peculiar 
regard held towards the Shih-shuo is that the 
form foreshadowed the pi-chi essay, a prose 
form that was more esteemed in China, and 
more prevalent than the European equivalent. 
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This kind of composition gave the Confucian 
gentleman a chance to indulge in less weighty 
matters than the classics or history, and 
allowed him to exercise a certam acerbity of 
tone on personal matters. 

It was never an easy book to read in the 
oripinal because of the breadth of knowledge 
required for background of both historical 
personalities and incidents in a period of 
Chinese history that has been 1ll-documented 
otherwise. The enormous dramatis personae, 
over 600, who were each liable to be referred 
to by any number of different names or holders 
of any number of offices was very confusing. 
Within & couple of generations of the book 
being produced, which was around 430, there 
was already a commentary brought out by 
Liu Chun, which now needs further elucidation. 
The appearance of Mather’s book is an 
enormous help for understanding the back- 
ground and the people. In his translation the 
nomenclature of the characters has been 
unified so that the characters are referred to 
always by their ming, and this 18 backed up by 
a full biographical list containing dates and 
main events of the person's hfe and their 
main sources. The biographical data are in- 
valuable not only for this book, but also as 
useful information for the literature of this 
germinal and fascinating period in China. Liu 
Chun’s commentary has been sorted out 
according to his sources, parallel stories and 
other analogues are collated, and additional 
material provided by present-day Japanese 
and Chinese scholars m the field are incor- 
porated. Altogether this 1s a vast fund of 
knowledge contained in the notes and appen- 
dixes, all of which will aid immeasurably the 
reading of the original text. 

The translation of the text, however, is not 
all plain sailing: sometimes one needs the help 
of the original Chinese to comprehend the 
meaning of the English. The translator states 
in his introduction, ‘I have tried to retell 
[the anecdotes] as nearly as possible in their 
original form, even when this results in some 
'"' barbarization " of normal English idiom, 
feeling as I do that preserving the verbal 
images and eoneeits of the original text 1s 
better than finding the English equivalents 
which comes nearest to the intention of the 
author but changes his images in the process ’. 
This I take to mean he intends to translate 
literally ; an intention that one can sympathize 
with, nor does one then expect a smooth or 
neat style of English. Yet it is apparent that 
Mather does not always make a direct literal 
rendering and sometimes prefers a high-flown 
English that borders on the pompous. He 
seems to prefer vague latinized words even in 
places where the original text is by no means 
vague. For instance, one man called Fan 
Wang (ch. 27, 13, p. 448) hao yung chh-shu 


Ar Hj 4o $, translated as being ‘ fond of 
utilising sagacious devices ', a mystifying way 
to tell the reader that the person liked to use 
wile, for which its original Chinese could 
hardly be more succinct or precise. Another 
man named Chung Hui (ch. 24, 3, p. 393) is 


said to be ching you isai li FE 7H F XH 
translated as ‘thoroughly equipped with 
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ability and reasoning powers’, meanmg no 
more than that he was exceptionally talented 
and able. Though the general level of accuracy 
in this book is good, such circumlocutory 
phraseology seems determined to blur distinc- 
tions and be capable of more than one inter- 
pretation. That indispensable furnishing to 
the art of ch‘ing-t‘an, the fly-whisk flourished by 
speakers, chu-wei FE EZ, becomes a * Sambar- 
tailed chowry ' which seems a courting of the ab- 
struse. However, 1f the reader knows Chinese 
already, these faults will nob in the least detract 
from the value of the book, for the extensive 
commentary and indexes that are the result of 
much work and collating are exceptionally 
helpful and complete. Using these the reader 
can get greater benefit from the delights of 
the original with its marvellous witty style 
than he otherwise might have done. 


TAO TAO SANDERS 


JOHN MARNEY: Inang Chien-wen ti. 
(Twayne's World Authors Series, 374.) 
221 pp. Boston: Twayne Publishers, 
[1976]. $9.95. 


The Liang Chien-wen tr 18 one of the Twayne's 
World Authors Series that has as far as 
Chinese is concerned provided valuable aids 
to research in getting together material on 
individual writers that were sometimes the 
less-known names in Chinese literature. This 
volume is & fine example of the series, with 
special] merit in its clear and lively style of 
English. 

The Southern Dynasties in which this 
biography is set was a period of immense 
importance to the development of Chinese 
literature and art: so much of what we admire 
in the achievements of the T'ang 18 the 
crystallization of ideas that burgeoned m the 
centuries before, m the more chaotio but freer 
ranging tunes. There were fower writers of 
the stature produced by the more stable 'T'ang 
era, but there were nevertheless a large 
number of characters who deserve scrutiny; 
they experimented, they had a special interest 
in form, and collectively they had great 
influence eventually. The political upheavals 
of the time tended to obscure much of the 
creative activity, putting up a screen of 
sensational ‘ front-page headlines’ that hid 
attention from the positive achievements of 
the time. It is also true that many poets, 
writers, and artists were caught up in the 
internecine strife, and 1t 18 hard sometimes to 
assess & person's hterary seriousness when we 
know more about his political personality 
than we do about his literary activity. One 
such person was Chien-wen ti, Hsiao Kang, 
who has been overshadowed by his elder 
brother, Hsiao T'ung, the doyen of Chinese 
literature. 

Hsiao Kang was probably also a very 
talented man, even though lus taste might be 
thought questionable. He played his part as 
a patron of poetry ; admittedly the patronage 
was restricted to his own clique, yet ib was 
very much in an age of coterie (or ' salon ' as 
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John Marney calls them) poets. How much 
was he merely an aristocratic dilettante or did 
he have a real contribution to make ? John 
Marney's book does not make it easier to 
judge, even though we are given a clear 
account of the main events of his life. John 
Marney's portrayal of the society around him 
and the history of the period makes very good 
and informative reading, no mean task con- 
sidering the obscurity of the texts, subject to 
interpolations and overlaid by pronouncements 
of later dynasties out to discredit these men 
and their way of life. Perhaps like many 
biographers, who aim at and come to look at 
things through the eyes of his subject, the 
author of this book has developed clear 
sympathies for Hsiao Kang as a person that 
obscure his literary judgement. He does not 
disguise that in his literary activities Hsiao 
Kang used his position to further his favourite 
themes and theories, such as the ‘ Palace 
style ’ (kung-t‘z) verse, as they all did at court. 
In many ways we can see him as the product or 
victim of court life under the long rule of an 
autocratic and capricious father, Liang Wu-ti. 
In spite of the constant threats to himself, he 
led a secluded life in the palace, learning to 
exploit the people around him in the confined 
space of the palace, and mastering the art of 
court intrigues with their own special rules. 
Ultimately pitched against a challenge in the 
form of Hou Ching, his political opponent from 
outside the charmed circle, he was unable to 
cope. 

Keung. poetry was the product of such a 
kind of court life, ‘ still-life’, as John Marney 
aptly terms them, that appealed to a select 
group of men with ultra-sophisticate tastes. 
Kung-t'è was not without its importance in 
the development of Chinese poetry, as every 
writer of a history of Chinese poetry has had 
to testify to: however roundly he might 
abuse it, yet he always has to make room for 
it in the scheme of things. These poems might 
be totally lacking in feelings for people, but 
not feelmgs for words. Seldom before had 
poets produced such subtle delineations of 
Ime, tone, and shade as the kung-t‘t poets did. 
Vying with each other in their hothouse 
atmosphere, they showed what could be done 
with words, whatever people might think of 
the content. It is doubtful that the hung-t's 
poets were aware of what they were doing; 
after all they were not to know about the 
T ang poets that followed them who revealed 
the full potential of their concern with surface. 

The material that John Marney has collected 
and translated is extensive and very rich. Out 
of it he has made a clear and uneluttered 
account of a very complicated chapter of 
history. The interest that he sustains and the 
clarity of its exposition are models for what 
can be done with material based on a thesis. 


TAO TAO SANDERS 


Lr: Cuen (tr): Master Tung’s 
Western chamber romance (Tung Hsi- 
hsiang chu-kung-tiao): a Chinese 
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chantefable. (Cambridge Studies in 
Chinese History, Literature and In- 
stitutions.) xxviü, 288 pp. Cam- 
bridge, etc.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1976. £9.75. 


To have a translation of the Tung Chieh. 
yuan Hsi-hsang chi (to add another title) is 
good not only for those who have little or no 
Chinese and so cannot read it in the original, 
but also for those who may have quite a lot 
of Chinese and might even go as far as to talk 
about it but have been put off reading it for 
reasons which would include the fact that it is 
no cake-walk ; indeed, before Ling Ching-yen's 
edition was brought out in 1962 with its 
copious annotations, all but à very few experts 
in the early vernaoular (this chu-kung-tiao 
dates from the twelfth century) would have 
found the text practically impenetrable. Now 
that Li-li Ch‘en’s translation affords still 
easier access to the work, one hopes more 
people will be encouraged to get a taste of the 
original: it is, in its totality (and we are told 
it runs to 5,263 lines of verse), an outstanding 
piece of literature. Those readers who feel 
they know it already from this translation, 
however, will not have been deceived, for, 
given that it is not always possible to match 
the English and Chinese exactly, Dr. Ch'en, 
apart from conveying its sense accurately, has 
caught the spirit of this chentefable very well. 
If, inevitably, she cannot reproduce the rhyme 
and rhythm of Master Tung’s verse, she does 
pursue him undaunted through rhapsody and 
lament to braggadocio and farce, and she 
knows both how to mince words and how not 
to mince words in English. She has evidently 
enjoyed her work. 

For those things in the Chinese which cannot 
be apparent in translation Ch‘en provides 
adequate description in her introduction. For 
one thing, she goes into the nature of the 
language and forms of the verse. The verse, 
in the ch'u style and basically vernacular, 15 
like that in the Yüan plays, though with 
somewhat broader rhyme groups. The inter- 
linking prose passages, unlike those in the 
plays, use for the most part classical syntax, 
and include some shih and iz‘u. In these 
departments we must grant Master Tung's 
claim to learning and can admire the ease of 
his eloquence. As a story-teller too he is a 
seasoned professional, as much to be seen in 
his marking time as in his onward rushes and 
in his rapid switching in and out of roles. He 
twangs the strings for his lovers’ laments with 
a will, allows the lovesick twain to address us 
directly, but does not let us forget that it is 
him, the singer of tales, we are listening to. 
The reassuring awareness of his control and 
the sense of his vigorous and mdependent 
personality, while not in the forefront of one’s 
massed impressions, yet are essential to the 
enjoyment of his performance. 

These points, and more besides, are given 
due recognition in Ch‘en’s further remarks in 
her introduction, which all go to enhance 
understanding and appreciation, with two 
small exceptions: I think one should be chary 
about discussing the characters in terms of 
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‘ individuality ', unless one simply has m mind 
various sides of personality that might interest 
the audience; and the matter of ‘ sexist” 
attitudes is only distracting, lightly though it 
18 touched on. When she concludes her 
introduction with the words, ‘ Since the main 
purpose of this book is to make Master Tung’s 
work available to the English-speaking reader, 
I should stop talking about it and let it speak 
for itself’, we can appland, not in any sense 
maliciously, but because her own comments 
have been well judged, and we are indeed in 
for ‘ a good read’. 
D. E. POLLARD 


War-LIM YiP (ed. and ir): Chinese 
poetry: major modes and genres. xvi, 
416 pp. Berkeley, etc.: University of 
California Press, [1976]. $14.95. 
(English agents: IBEG Ltd. £10.45.) 


This anthology presents the Chinese texts, 
word-for-word English equivalents, and 
literary translations of some 150 poems, of all 
styles and periods from the ' Book of songs’ 
to the dramatic lyrics of the Yuan. The items 
are well chosen and will mterest any reader 
with some knowledge of Chinese who wishes to 
come to grips with them in the original, 
although he had better be aware that the 
words in the English cribs are very rough 
equivalents indeed. (Even such an elementary 
distinction as between k'an 7G ' look at’ and 
chien FA * see’ is disregarded on pp. 248, 316.) 
The literary versions are sometimes ruggedly 
effective, more often too awkwardly phrased 
and rhythmical inert to stand alone as 
poems. This should not deter anyone con- 
cerned with problems of Chinese translation 
from reading them, for they are much more 
interesting than versions which sacrifice most 
of the qualities of the original for the sake of 
smooth English. 

Yip's introduction is written out of a very 
worth-while obsession, with the success of 
Chinese poetry in achievmg that immediacy 
of conerete experience which has been a 
persisting goal of modernism in the Western 
arts for the past century, and which seems 
unattamable in English poetry without 
smashing the conceptualizmg framework of 
the grammar. A shared interest m this problem 
explains the close relations and mutual in- 
fluence of modernist poets and translators from 
Chinese and Japanese, which can be traced 
back from such contemporaries as Gary 
Snyder through Ezra Pound and Arthur 
Waley even further than Yip explores it, to 
the origins of Imagism in T. E. Hulme’s 
Eiffel Tower circle in 1909. Indeed the very 
first datable expression of a recognizably 
Imagist aesthetic by a member of the circle 1s 
believed to be a review by F. S. Flint of some 
translated Japanese poetry. In reading that 


1 In New Age, 11 July 1908. See A catalogue 
of the Imagzst poets, with essays by Wallace 
Martin and lan Fletcher, New York, 1966, 
10, 11. 
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review one 15 impressed by the extent to which 
recognizing something distinctive m Oriental 
poetry (‘... the suggestion, not the complete 
picture °’), deciding how it should be translated 
(‘. .. into little dropping rhythms, unrhymed °), 
and writing poetry m English (' To the poet 
who ean catch and render, like these Japanese, 
the brief fragments of his soul's musie, the 
future lies open. ... The day of the lengthy 
poem is over—at least for this troubled age’), 
composed one and the same process for Flint, 
as later they did for Pound, and Vip deserves 
the compliment that he belongs m the same 
tradition. He thinks of insight into pure 
‘Phenomenon’ as an urgent need of con- 
temporary civilization, and of translators 
of Chinese as joining with contemporary 
American poets in creating the language to 
evoke it. 

Yip wants a technique which will disrupt 
the rigour of English syntax and allow words 
to interrelate more freely. Certainly experi- 
ments in this direction deserve to be watched 
sympathetically by those of us who, while 
fretting at the limitations of a more traditional 
method, are not yet convinced that there 15 a 
satisfactory alternative. But unfortunately 
Yip's practice is not only less eloquent but less 
adventurous than his preaching. He makes 
the fundamental error of trying to combine 
syntactic innovation with orthodox typo- 
graphy and punctuation. Even his literal and 
very effective version of the Tren ching sha 


A GY of Ma Chih-yuan Hj 3% J wa 
little marred by failure to remember that the 
function of capitals and full stops is to mark 
off sentences, and of comma, semi-colon, and 
colon to distinguish different levels of syntactic 
unit and sub-unit inside them, which is 
precisely what he does not want to do. 


i OR Æ tt 4 WG 
Ay HE DE 7K À R 
1 xb yu whe EE 
4 E we P 

E E A TE X 


‘ Dried vines, an old tree, evening crows; 
A small bridge, flowing water, men’s homes; 
An ancient road, west winds, a lean horse; 
Sun slants west: 
The heart-torn man at sky's end ' (p. 451) 


À purpose to which Vip might very well 
adapt capitals and stops, but which he over- 
looks, is to group lines in couplets and 
quatrains. (In the very first poem in the book 
five quatrains melt into 20 consecutive lines 
in which the positionmg of refrains has become 
meaningless.) As for loosening the syntax, 
unless he wants to disintegrate 1t totally the 
device he needs is the hiatus. But since he 
remains committed to ordinary punctuation, 
he is reduced to breaking Chinese sentences 
into little bits marked off by full stops. 
Instead of freeing the words for multiple inter- 
relations, the effect is to leave them bound 
inside the demarcated unit, and at the same 
time forbid syntactic relations with words 
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outside it, even those imposed by Chinese 
word-order. 


T St Se E 
5 $9 EIS 


“In the solitary boat a raincoated bamboo- 
hatted old man 
Fishes alone in the cold Yangtse’s snow.’ 
Yip, 317 
‘ Single boat. Bamboo-leaved cape. An old 


man 
Fishing by himself: ice-river. Snow.’ 


Yip makes an interesting comparison 
between the progression of the verse and the 
movement of a cine-camera which first shows 
& tiny boat on a vast river and then zooms in 
on it.? His purpose in breaking up the sentence 
is to help us to linger over the images as the 
camera would dwell on them in turn. But one 
must object that what Yip has given us is 
more like a row of five still photographs, one 
of a bamboo-leaved cape, the next of a fisher- 
man (too indistinct to see whether he is wearing 
the cape), and none of them showing any 
snow until the very last. It is all very well to 
talk about the loosened syntax of T'ang poetry, 
but this is a straightforward sentence with an 
exposed element, a subject and a main verb 
followed by & nominal unit which is either 
object or directive, and with suo li ‘ raincoated 
and bamboo-hatted ' dependent on weng ' old 
man’, and han chiang ‘cold Yangtse’ on 
hsüeh ‘snow’. In refusing to impose English 
syntax Yip has sacrificed the syntax of the 
original (not to mention the old man's bamboo 
hat) Admittedly the Chinese does leave us 
free to take the coneluding nominal phrase 
either as object or as directive, so that we seem 
to hover between the statement that the old 
man fishes in the snow and a faint suggestion 
of the conceit that he fishes for the snowflakes 
(Chinese poetry often makes this ambiguous 
effect by dispensing with the preposition yz 
]^ which distinguishes the directive). But to 
find an equivalent for Yip's tracking shot one 
would have to keep as close as possible to the 
Chinese syntax and word-order and forget 
about full stops and colons; one might 
perhaps try a long hiatus at the caesura and 
a short one at the secondary syntactic break.? 

It may be noticed that Yip’s version 
immobilizes the main verb by using the 
participial ' fishing’, reducing the scene to a 
static picture. This calls attention to a second 
basio weakness, Yip's positive distaste for the 
dynamism of the Chinese verb. One would not 
have expected this idiosynorasy, for if there is 
any lesson which the Anglo-American poetry 
he admires has manifestly learned from the 
Chinese it is the importance of the active and 
in partieular the transitive verb, through 
Ernest Fenollosa's Art of the Chinese written 
character edited by Pound. Fenollosa was on 
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this point very perceptive about Chinese 
poetry, as a recent study by Mei Tsu-lin and 
Kao Yu-kung demonstrates.‘ Imagist poetry 
which neglected the energizing function of the 
verb tended to collapse into an inert rubble of 
nominal phrases, and indeed Pound discarded 
the name 'Imagism' for the more dynamic 
*Vorticism ' soon after his discovery of Chinese 
poetry in 1913 (before this date the Imagists 
knew only Japanese poetry). 

In the Chiang kao ch'u Y 5i ph of Wang 
Yung E Hk, which very well illustrates Yip’s 
comparison with a moving camera, the scene 
changing before our eyes as the poet travels 
up-river, the verb which is the last and most 
telling word in the poem is simply left out. 


7K WR Ha fü ck 


' From the water’s source syeamores and 
cedars come.’ 
Yip, 210 : 
‘Source of the stream: sycamores and 
cedars.’ 
In his introduction Yip discusses a famous 
line of Tu Fu $} FJ, and supplies word-for- 


word equivalents. 


B] me ir Ww Æ 


Yip, 28 
' empire/broken/mountain/river/exist 
(remain). 

It is one that I have never been able to 
translate, and I envied him the English line 
which seemed ready-made: 

‘Empire broken, mountains rivers remain.’ 
But on referring to p. 260 for the literary 
version Í was disappointed : 

* All ruins, the empire; mountains and rivers 

in view.” 

Although a Chinese poet does not call 
attention to himself by a pronoun (unless he is 
himself an agent 1n the situation) he will very 
often speak of seeing, looking, glimpsing, 
viewing in the distance, listening, hearing, 
imagining, doubting, noticing, knowing. 
literary English the verb will require ‘1’ as 
subject. Yip objects with good reason to 
destroying the impersonality of the vision by 
an ‘I’, but does not take advantage of the 
freedom with which it is dropped in spoken 


English (‘ Didn’t see you yesterday ); he 
prefers to drop the verb itself. 
ui ER Rh KE 
^r "bh X4 9E H 
* At the mountain's edge see approaching 
mist, . 
Between bamboos glimpee the setting sun.’ 
Yip, 213 
* From the mountain's end, sight of coming 
smoke. 


Through bamboos, the glow of sundown.’ 


old man 


2 Yip, 19. 
8 solitary boat raincoated bamboo-hatted 
alone fishes cold Yangtse snow. 


4 ‘Syntax, diction and imagery in T'ang 
poetry ’, HJ AS, xxxt, 1971, 54-6, 95. 
5 Yip, 5. 


De 


A 
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IUE HE RUNE Winnrax Dorsy: À history of Chinese 
UE cB drama. xi, 327 pp., 8 plates. London: 


Paul Elek, 1976. £9.75. 


Dr. Dolby writes too modestly in his preface 
both about his own book and the &mount of 


* Deep in the trees, sometimes see a deer: 
By the creek at noon don't kear the bell.’ 


~~ Vip, 944 
* Deep groves: at times, a deer. recording and research done generally on the 
^ Bim at oon: no snging of bell? — Melery of the Chineze theatre, To err 
| enel TB AE MET) pared with what remains to be done', then 
A € D EA truly men and angels will have to wait till the 
iai latter fire shall heat the deep for the body of 
"PES À G E Chinese drama to appear in full view. In 


‘The white clouds—turn, view them n the fact his book, a reliable guide to the present 
distance—merge. state of knowledge on the subject, can be read 


The blue mist—go into it, loob—there's 888 tribute to the magnificent work of Chinese 
none.’ scholars ın saving so much of the past from 

Yip, 249 oblivion. Given that one has no right to 
‘White clouds—looking back—close up. expect more than famt sunlights to play about 
Green mist—entering—nothing.’ popular culture centuries old, it is already a 

i tolerably well illuminated scroll that Dolby 


AS Ha 4 unrolls, taking us back all of a thousand years. 
ha il It is unlikely that much of the void for the 
f— Al A 48 E By earlier period will ever be filled, while for more 


recent history the problem m a work of this 
size is what to leave out. 

It is Dolby's policy to give everything con- 
nected with the theatre at least a mention. 
So he discusses general trends, generic features, 
social patronage and official policy, provides 

It ıs not simply that the elimination of notes on playwrights and actors, details of 
the verbs reduces the vividness of the productions and the layout of theatres, some 
‘Phenomenon’; if we are left in any doubt description of rural and regional styles and 
as to the mode of perception there 18 no performances, and brings us up to the present 
Phenomenon at all, merely the report of à with an account of the spoken play and 
faet. Of especial interest is the Ch'un hsiao revolutionary opera. Naturally he sails his 
dk n of Meng Hao-jan xi yE $k, which boat where the channel is deepest, giving more 


has à reference to the mode of cognition m Space, for instance, to social and technical 
aspects where the 1elevant information 1s 


* Sleepless, listen to a metal key : 
On the wind emagine jade pendants.’ 
Vip, 262 
‘Sleepless: golden keys ring. 
On the wind, jade pendants seem to tinkle.’ 


every line. : 
plentiful and the plays themselves unremark- 
ik HR À XR ONE able, but over-all he keeps a good balance. 
e. j nse ' His translations illustrate a fair range of 
be Bi È different styles and include some plays which 
q& BE El Nj AE even other sinologists will not have read. The 
i only choice I deplore is that of the final scene 
45 € 4n & of Ts‘ao Yws Lei-yü, which, as the sole 


example of the modern hua-chi, could not 
concervably encourage interest in that direc- 
tion. He has some idiosyncracies which might 
jar, hike his practice of translating women’s 
personal names, and occasionally one does not 
recognize a Chinese work from the English 
title he gives 16 (J'enlands refers to Shut-hu), 
but this 18 part of the business of accom- 
hb. qui : modating the non-professional reader. One 
Falling owe. uk Pium RU conan cannot fault Dolby on the degree of 
° : his own expertise; his reading has been more 
Here the Phenomenon 1s the experience of than adequate to pack the pages of this first 
waking in broad daylight, hearmg strident solid history of Chinese drama in a Western 
birdsong, remembering the sound of wind and language. It will be many years before the 
rain all night, reflecting that the flowers go on need is felt to duplicate his efforts. 
wrevocably fallmg without our knowing. But D. E, POLLARD 
Vip has left out the ‘ sound’ of the wind and 
ms rd if the Sd was Ps d to rt 
awn’ (he is not often guilty of these little | : 
f- explanatory additions) pe too deep for MARGARET  MepLEY: The Chinese 
him to hear them going on all night. That they potter: a practical history of Chinese 
did go on all night is therefore simply & fact, ceramacs. 288 pp., 8 plates. Oxford. 
told him by the gardener, or inferred from the Phaidon, 1976 £8 95 
ravages in the garden. Goodbye to the i ' 2 Nd 
Phenomenon. This book deserves the highest praise. It 1s 
A. C, GRAHAM not only that it fills a long-felt need for a 


* A springtime sleep, didn’t notice dawn : 
From every side hear calling birds. 
All night long the sound of wind and ram : 
Of the flowers falling how much do we 

know ?" 
Yip, 312 

' Springtime sleep: too deep to know dawn. 

Everywhere, birds sing. 
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practical guide to methods of ceramio pro- 
duction in China, it also comes to serious grips 
with the vastly complicated picture of the 
subject as revealed by recent archaeological 
work, and reduces it to remarkable coherence. 
This is an up-to-date history of Chinese 
ceramics in terms of their technical develop- 
ment (the words of the preface) which will 
repay both specialist and layman. 

The richly detailed main text is prefaced by 
an introduction which deals with basic ceramic 
body- and glaze-types and further guidance on 
definitions is provided in a useful glossary at 
the end of the book. The main part of the book 
is in three sections. The first, on ' The basic 
technology’, deals in 60 pp. with the 
period from Neolithic to the sixth century A.D. 
Particularly valuable here is the discussion of 
the innovations of Shang kiln design as shown 
in the kiln-type found at Hsing-t‘ai, Hopei. 
This, with heat vents which could be closed 
and smoke vents immediately in contact with 
heat vents, shows that the Shang potter was 
already aiming at the reduction techniques 
which were to become so fundamental in the 
main indigenous tradition of high-firing. 
Diagrams of reconstructions are provided here, 
and later in the book illustrate other kiln- 


es. 

t two, ‘The period of discovery and 
innovation”, covers the crucial phase from 
T‘ang and the invention of porcelain, through 
Sung with its panoply of ‘ classic’ and other 
wares, to the industrialization of the fourteenth 
' century under the Mongols and the concentra- 
tion on white-bodied wares. Each chapter 
begins with an account which sets the ceramic 
worker in the social context and climate of 
patronage of each of these momentous periods. 
A pivotal discussion on p. 103 accounts for the 
high reputation of the ‘ classic’ wares made 
in the north, in terms of the imaginative and 
technical initiatives of tenth- and eleventh- 
century northern potters, even though from 
the twelfth century production began to pre- 
dominate in the south, with the easy access to 
seaports and freedom from invasion threats 
from the northern barbarians, 

Part three, entitled ‘Development and 
variations’, deals with the fifteenth century 
onwards, the period of ‘ringing the changes 
rather than of radical mnovation . This is 
indeed a time of glittering large-scale pro- 
duction and virtuosoship, like Czerny after 
Beethoven, though the best products of Ching- 
te-chen and Ku-yteh hatan were doubtless 
achieved through the same intellectual and 
technical stamina which was responsible for 
what had happened in T'ang and Sung. The 
section includes & colour plate of a brilhantly- 
judged famille verte dish with famille noire rim 
decoration in the David collection. 

This book is indeed memorably illustrated. 
Besides maps for trade-routes and diagrams 
showing sections of kiln-arrangements there 
are eight colour plates and 215 half-tones. The 
examples, though based extensively on the 
David collection, range over a number of 
collections, and it is good to see many recently 
discovered and relatively unfamiliar works in 
the possession of the Chinese government. 
Colour reproduetion is of high quality and 
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among the half-tones, fip. 2, of a hand-built 
Yang-shao amphora, sets an admirable 
standard with its strong suggestion of surface 
texture. Even the acid test of photography 
in this field, that of holding on to the detail 
of & moulded Ting dish under strong light, 
is fairly respectably passed. Captions are 
generously informative, giving places of origin 
where known and sizes in centimetres. If one 
has a regret it is that there are not—partiou- 
larly in the section on Sung wares with their 
multiplicity of foot-treatments—double views 
of the same object from above and below, as in 
the case of the Liao white bowl in fig. 107. 
A list of illustrations at the beginning would 
also have been useful. 

Figurines are part of the account but in 
view of the extensive literature no attempt is 
made to illustrate more than a token selection. 
In & book on technical matters, however, we 
might reasonably expect more to have been 
said on the making of the elaborate caparisoned 
horses or laden camels from part-moulds. 

There are, however, very few matters on 
which one does not find some enlightenment 
in this book. It is a pity that technical analysis 
throws little light on the dating of such 
standardized forms as Chien tea-bowls, and 
one would stili like to know how the Ting 
potters fixed their copper bands to mouth- 
rims. All in all this book is amazingly full. 
A model of exposition, it will clearly be a 
standard reference work for years to come. 

JOHN SWEETMAN 


Ottver Impey: Chinoiserie: the impact 
of Oriental styles on Western art and 
decoration. 208 pp., 15 plates. Lon- 
don, etc.: Oxford University Press, 
1977. £7.95. 


Talking to Eckermann on 17 January 1827, 
Goethe remarked ‘I think it a pretty notion 
of Madame Pankoucke at Paris that she has a 
Chinese apartment. But I cannot praise the 
man who fits out the rooms in which he lives 
with these strange old-fashioned objects. It is 
a sort of masquerade, which can, in the long 
run, do no good in any respect, but must, on 
the contrary, have an unfavourable influence 
on the man who adopts it’. One fears hé was 
right. No one would really want to live, for 
example, in the Chinese room at Claydon 
House, though it is worth going a long way to 
see it. To be fair though, no doubt Lord 
Verney did think he could live with it, or 
presumably he would not have commissioned 
the room. Sir George Sitwell might have felt 
at home there, for he once conceived the idea 
of having his white cows stencilled with blue 
Chinese patterns, apparently resuming a folly 
earlier proposed by the King of Poland for 
his park at Lunéville. But on the whole, 
chinoiserie is a whimsical style of decoration 
affording transitory pleasure. If it is to form 
part of one’s permanent surroundings it is 
tolerable only on small or intimate objects. 
A chinoiserie coffee service can enhance the 
table, but to encumber one’s estate with an 
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imitation working model of a Chinese village, 
staffed by negro milkmaids for the exotic 
effect, as did the Landgraf of Hessen-Cassel at 
Wilhemshohe, might well prove, in the long 
run, à tiresome extravagance. 

Chinoiserie was a decorative vogue. It 
reached the peak of its popularity in the mid- 
eighteenth century, but though ıt coincided 
with a keen mterest in Chinese civilization, it 
seems nob to have been conditioned by it. 
There was no spiritual or intellectual back. 
ground to this neo-Chinese style, and so 
nothing could be created in Europe to corre- 
spond, for example, to the architecture of 
Nara. European chinoiserie was commercially 
prolific and thematically protean, but m any 
profounder sense it was sterile. It had no 
solidity, and so could appeal only to the 
lightest of sentiments. Thus hardly matters— 
the vogue for the pseudo-Chinese 1s one of the 
most delightful follies that European decora- 
tive art has succumbed to. 

Mr. Impey has set himself the task of 
illustrating and describing anything and every- 
thing that can be included under the term 
* chinoiserie ”. I deliberately put ‘ illustration ' 
before ‘ description ’, for although his text is 
masterly in 1ts precision and accuracy, it does 
really seem to be secondary to the plates. 
This is essentially a picture-book with accom- 
panying text, but ıt 15 none the worse for that. 
It is not to be despised as a coffee-table book— 
the text is far too good. My only criticism 18 
that the author may have cast hus net too 
widely. I wonder if we needed so much factual 
information about early contacts between East 
and West, about the Mongol empire, Marco 
Polo, the Portuguese explorers, and so on, m 
& book which really ought to be dealing with 
chintz and china, wall-paper and vernis 
martin 

The book is orgamzed in two parts. The 
first of these, entitled ' The meeting of East 
and West’, sets the scene, while the much 
longer second. part, whose title echoes that of 
the book itself, is divided into a number of 
chapters, each of which is devoted to some 
particular aspect of art and craft—textiles, 
pamting, ceramics, gardening, architecture, 
and so on. The subject knows no bounds, and 
amongst many familiar illustrations one lights 
now and again on the most pleasant surprises. 
The quality of the illustrations is uneven. The 
colour plates are uniformly excellent, but the 
black and white ones too often leave much to 
be desired. The photograph of Dropmore, 
a house now, alas, insulated behind fences and 
warning notices, is a complete disaster. The 
pavilion at Cliveden should not have been 
photographed from below, against the sky. In 
reality it 18 far less dominant over the water 
garden than it appears in the book. Finally, 
one would have been grateful for a note on 
when some of the architectural photographs 
were taken. The Maison Chinoise in the Désert 
de Monville, for example, looks rather less 
dilapidated than ıt does in Osvald Sirén's 
photographs which were published in 1950. Is 
this 1s an old illustration, or has the house 
been restored, as the pavilion at Shugborough. 
also looking a httle shabby in Sirén's illustra- 
tion, has been ? 
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I would like to comment on one point of 
detail. On p. 11 Impey illustrates two plates 
which show a punt with a cabin from which 
there is emerging in one case a dog, in the other 
a boy. The caption describes these respectively 
as an English imitation of a nineteenth-century 
Nankin blue and white plate. This must surely 
be a slip for eighteenth-century. The motif 
itself is well-known apart from these plates. 
It is to be found, for example, (with a dog) on 
an Irish delftware dish {Irish delftware, Dublin, 
1971, plate 55). There is à near copy (with a 
human figure) in Decker's Chinese architectus e, 
1759, and I daresay that it was from here that 
it may have been adopted as the mam element 
in the well-known ‘ Fisherman’ pattern which 
was so extensively used by Worcester and 
Caughley and some other eighteenth-century 
factories. 

The author avoids treating literary chinoi- 
serie throughout his book until he succumbs, 
on the last page, and refers briefly to the 
Inevitable examples: Kubla Khan, Patience, 
The Mikado, and Kai Lung. With his strictures 
on the latter I cannot agree. Perhaps Ernest 
Bramah’s stories are ‘written like a bad 
translation of a Chinese book’. The writing 
may be ‘ ponderous’ and ‘ wordy’. But has 
Impey not missed the point? Bramah had a 
sharp wit, but also the kindness to shield his 
victims from it with a thick cushion of 
circumlocution. His brilliant version of the 
Willow-pattern story, for example, which he 
interprets as a case of obtuse trade unionists 
frustrated by the youthful cunning of an 
enamoured hero, deserves better than to be 
dismissed in the penultimate paragraph of the 
book. It is much more amusing than the 
lachrymose traditional version. 

This is a sympathetic and scholarly survey 
of a most attractive episode im the history of 
decorative art. It is an episode, too, which has 
never come finally to an end. One hopes that 
one day someone will take up the theme of 
chinoiserie in the nineteenth century and even 
later, and trace 1ts degeneration and ossifica- 
tion in ceramic decoration, for example, after 
its zenith had been passed. There is plenty of 
ulustrative material in every antique shop 
today—it only needs collection and study. 


C. B. BAWDEN 


J. Y. Wose: Yeh Mang-ch'en, viceroy 
of Liang Kuang, 1852-8. (Cambridge 
Studies in Chinese History, Literature 
and Institutions.) xix, 260 pp. Cam- 
bridge, etc.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1976. £10. 


Yeh Ming-ch'en (1807-59), after a successful 
but not particularly eventful career, occupied 
posts at Canton from 1847 to 1858, first as 
Financial Commissioner, then as Governor of 
Kwangtung and, after 1852, as Governor- 
General of Liang Kuang. There can hardly 
have been a hotter seat in the empire. The 
area under his administration was the flash- 
point where ‘ trouble from without” reacted 
with 'internal disorder' to produce possibly 
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the greatest crisis that China has ever ex- 
perienced. Kwangsi was seething with un- 
controllable banditry for several years, and in 
1850 gave birth to the Taiping movement. 
There was widespread piracy along the coasts 
and rivers of Kwangtung, and outbursts of 
popular revolts in the province culminated in 
the siege of Canton in 1854 by tens of thousands 
of secret society rebels. In foreign relations as 
well the temperature was rising. In 1856 the 
* wretched question of the Arrow ... a scandal 
to us all’, as Lord Elgin put it (privately), led 
eventually to the seizure of Canton by the 
British and. French, the capture of Yeh Ming- 
ch'en, who was taken off to Caleutta, where he 
died, and to further humiliation for China. 

There are two remarkable sources of in- 
formation about Yeh Ming-ch'en. The first is 
the account of the man by George Wingrove 
Cooke, the Times correspondent, who travelled 
on the ship which took Yeh into captivity, and 
used the opportunity to observe him closely 
and converse at length with him. Cooke 
claimed, with some justice, to have given ‘ the 
first full-length study of a first-class mandarin 
that has ever been submitted to the Western 
world’. The second source is the unique 
*Kwangtung provincial archives’ deposited 
in the Public Record Office in London since 
1959, consisting of several thousand documents 
found in Canton when the city was taken in 
1858. The archives contain a great number of 
papers relating to administration, the suppres- 
sion of rebellion, foreign relations, the Arrow 
War, as well as letters to and from Yeh, and 
provide a truly unexampled opportunity to 
examine Chinese regional administration in 
action, unembellished and in far greater detail 
than is possible through the study of official 
memorials and gazetteers. 

It is greatly to Dr. Wong's credit that he has 
made meticulous and systematic use of this 
very raw material to reconstruct and assess the 
1l crucial years of Yeh Ming-ch‘en’s career 
when he stood at the centre of the storm. He 
has made a detailed examination of Yeh as 
administrator, military organizer, paymaster- 
general, and imperial commissioner for foreign 
affairs; he has also considered his relation- 
ships with other high officials, the gentry, with 
subordinates, with patrons in Peking, with the 
military, and with British representatives. 

Yeh Ming-ch‘en was harshly judged by his 
contemporaries and has received little praise 
from anyone since. To the British at the 
time he was the villain of the piece, arrogant, 
provocative, shifty, unbending, and un- 
co-operative. To many Chinese, including the 
imperial court, he was the official who, supine 
and spineless, so mismanaged ‘barbarian 
affairs’ that China was brought to defeat and 
humiliation. He was naturally made a scape- 
goat for all that had happened. 

Wong has come to his defence; drawing on 
Yeh's papers, he has shown him to have been 
an efficient, even an exceptionally efficient 
administrator, a resourceful military and 
financial organizer. Thanks to him Kwangtung 
was saved from rebellion and was able to 
provide vital financial contributions for the 
suppression of rebellion elsewhere. In his 
handling of foreign affairs he was clearly less 
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well-qualified and less successful. Neverthe- 
less, Wong insists, he ‘ continued to the last 
to show courage and perseverance’ and if he 
failed it was partly because he did not under-' 
stand foreigners, beceuse European arms were 
so formidable, and because his own position 
had been weakened by rebellion. Most of this 
is uncontestable—as far as 16 goes. 

À new assessment of this important historical 
figure was needed. It was perhaps unfortunate 
that Yeh Ming-ch'en should have been popu- 
larly remembered by a catchy jingle, current 
in Canton soon after his capture and often 
repeated, which accused him of ‘ neither 
fighting, not making peace, nor holding firm, 
nor dying, nor surrendering, nor fleeing’ 


CRE FR AD AS SFR E A EE AP E 
Wong seems slightly obsessed by this—he even 
suggests that it was British-inspired—and 
virtually hangs his defence of Yeh’s conduct 
of foreign affairs on a point by point rebuttal 
of its six accusations. He has chosen to ignore, 
on the other hand, some of the much more 
telling points in Yeh’s disfavour, and has not 
drawn as much as he could, and ought to have 
done in order to give a more rounded picture 
of the man, on Cooke’s account, which seems 
on the whole reasonably fair. 

The pitfalls of biography are well known: 
Wong has not entirely avoided them. For 
instance, there is some evidence to suggest 
that in the summer of 1852 some of the 
Taiping rebels and their leaders wished to 
return from Hunan to Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi instead of pressing northward— 
although the document cited on p. 91 (n. 36) 
to show that Hung Hsiu-ch‘iian wanted to 
fight his way back to Kwangtung and ‘ set up 
his eastern capital there’ (the deposition of a 
Taiping rebel captured in 1851, according to 
which, after a defeat in Kwangsi in March 
that year there was talk of a move to Hua-hsien 

-in Kwangtung) cannot be taken as evidence 
of Taiping intentions more than a year later 
when they had already entered Hunan. Never- 
theless Taiping spies were sent to Kwangtung 
from Hunan and, according to a government 
intelligence report, the rebels wanted to return 
to Kwangsi—all except Yang Hsiu-ch'ing, 
who &dvocated pressing on to Nanking and 
convinced the others. Wong exaggerates the 
achievement of Yeh Ming-ch‘en by arguing 
that it was the knowledge that ' they did not 
stand much chance of success against a 
governor-general so well prepared’ that sent 
the Taipings elsewhere, because ‘ For anyone 
politieally committed to overthrowing the 
imperial government Kwangtung was-the ideal 
place m which to operate’. On the contrary, 
an effective challenge to the dynasty, as well 
as the nature of the Taiping movement itself, 
called for a blow far closer to the political and 
economic centre. This is not to say that the 
backward pull of the homeland does not affect 
the strategy of peasant rebels, but Yang 
Hsiu-ch‘ing seems to have known better than 
to allow nostalgia to interfere with the great 
enterprise. The strategy which he advocated, 
and which the Taipings adopted, made better 
sense, and indeed brought them to within 
70 miles of Peking. 
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As aspect of Yeh Ming-ch'en's career which 
is important to the historical assessment of 
the man, 18 his reputation as a butcher. 
According to Cooke, Yeh claimed ‘that the 
persons executed by his order were over 
100,000, and he reluctantly admits that he 
was unable to extirpate the whole class”. It 
has been suggested that the real number of 
executions m Kwangtung was several times 
higher. His extreme ruthlessness was not a 
negligible factor in Yeh's unpopularity, not 
only with many of his countrymen, but with 
foreigners as well (Cooke considered that it 
had ' brutalized’ him), and has undoubtedly 
coloured the judgement of * posterity '. Wong 
gives some figures and even a graph of execu- 
tions, prefacing his remarks with the cool 
statement that ‘Yeh found it necessary to 
reform the judicial system and simplify its 
proceedings’; but his only comment is: 
‘governments were rarely, if ever, lenient 
towards rebels. It was exactly his efficiency 
and severity which won Yeh the supreme 
favour of the Manchu court’. The White 
Terror (the phrase 13 Wakeman’s) which Yeh 
launched is surely something which must be 
taken into account before one speaks of him 
using popular guerrilla warfare, before his 
name 18 bracketed with that of Lin Tse-hsu as 
* an idealist born a century too early °. 

There 18 much in this book which will be of 
considerable interest to students of modern 
China. It throws light on the mechanics of 
provincial administration in a time of crisis, 
and on the important process of militarization 
which was going on. Wong’s contribution 
would perhaps have been greater if he had not 
been so concerned with the defence of Yeh 
Ming-ch‘en. 

C. A. CURWEN 


Pau A. Conen and Joux E. ScHRECKER 
(ed.): Reform in nineteenth-century 
China. (Harvard East Asian Mono- 
graphs, 72.) xii, 415 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: East Asian Research Center. 
Harvard University, 1976. (Distri- 
buted by Harvard University Press. 
$10.80, £6.80.) 


How agreeable it is to find & volume of 
papers from a conference on modern Chinese 
society or history that turns out to be worth 
reading through. One of the excellent things 
the greatly lamented Mary Wright brought out 
was the volume of conference papers on 1911 
and its origins, China in revolution (1968), 
& book nearly unique in the genre for being & 
coherent whole, perhaps as a result of firm 
editorial control by a strong intellect and 
personality. Reform in nineteenth-century 
China, the product of a conference at Harvard 
in July 1975, works at a different level and in 
a different way. The 30 or so papers were 
limited to 20 minutes when delivered, and 
range from about 2,000 to 4,000 words in 
written form, enough for the contributors to 
convey their essential message but not enough 
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to exhaust the reader’s patience. Although 
some senior academics were involved, there 
seems to have been no domunant or intimi- 
dating figure in the group, to judge from the 
impromptu discussions after the papers, which 
are boldly included in summary form in this 
volume. 

The tone of both papers and discussions was 
tentative and exploratory rather than would-be 
definitive, which is why the editors and partici- 
pants chose a style of publication that would 
beremarkably quick and, by today's standards, 
not too expensive. The terms reform and 
reformers were not narrowly defined, and 
papers deal with such different figures as the 
Empress Dowager 'Tz'ü-hs (Sue Fawn Chung) 
and her enemy T'an Ssü-t'ung whom she had 
decapitated (Luke Kwong and Richard Shek). 
The readjustments in land-tax ratings ad. 
vocated by Feng Kuei-fen in Kiangsu im the 
1860's (Frank Lojewsk1) were nothing original 
or unorthodox—they could be paralleled in 
the complaints of Confucian officials—but 
were still reforms in one sense of the English 
word, the many possible Chinese concepts 
which it could be used to cover being the 
subject of James T. C. Liu’s paper included in 
regrettably brief form. 

Albert Feuerwerker, despite the title of his 
‘Economic aspects of reform’, outlines areas 
where he feels research on nineteenth-century 
economic history might be frutful; and 
Marianne Bastid considers the possible social 
consequences of reform, notably the emergence 
of an ‘agrarian bourgeoisie’. Chinese entre. 
preneurial response to the changes brought 
about by Western intervention is the subject 
of good papers on Ningpo merchants (Susan 
Mann Jones) and on Chang Pi-shih as a repre- 
sentative Nanyang capitalist who returned to 
China to make more money and press for more 
power and status for the likes of himself 
(Michael R. Godley). An interpretation of 
official resistance to railways, telegraphs, and 
other forms of Western technical innovation 
not as obscurantism but as defence of 
sovereignty is forcefully argued by Saundra 
Sturdevant. Robert F. Gardella outlines the 
rise and fall of the Fukien tea industry in 
response to first the growth then the con- 
traction of Western demand between the 
1850's and 1890's. Other mdividuals whose 
attitudes to change are considered are Wang 
Hsien-ch‘ien (best known as an editor of 
tlassical texts), who is presented by I-fan 
Ch'eng as being more open to change than one 
as rooted in the past might be expected to be; 
K'ang Yu-wei, provocatively shown by one of 
the volume's editors, John Schrecker, as con- 
tinuing the ch‘ing-i tradition of dissent among 
the intellectual-bureaucratio élite; the Lon- 
don-trained lawyer Wu T‘mg-fang who served 
the colonial authorities in Hong Kong and 
later the Ch'ing diplomatie service (Linda 
Shi); Chang Chih-tung, striving to combine 
big changes in his provinces with loyalty to the 
throne (Daniel Bays); and some pre-1840 
reformers whose influence was to be felt later, 
the Ming writer Lu K'un and defence expert 
Ch‘i Chi-kuang (Joanna Hardlin) as well as the 
brilliant Kung Tzu-chen, who eludes categori- 
zation (Judith Whitbeck). One of the most 
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stimulating papers in the collection is Suzanne 
Wilson Barnett’s on how one Chinese reaction 
to missionary propaganda was to draw from it 
& strengthened sense of nationalism and of 
the need for personal as well as national 
transformation 1f China was to be saved. Mary 
Rankin pushes her study of Chekiang back into 
the nineteenth century to find all sorts of 
interesting changes taking place. 

As the papers are so many and so condensed, 
one cannot do much more in a review than to 
indicate how widely they range. It is good to 
see how well Western and Chinese historians 
worked together on this occasion, and to 
observe a shared and conscious effort to 
challenge accepted wisdom and bury the over- 
simplified notion of the Chinese élite being 
divided between progressive pro-Western 
goodies and backward-lookmg xenophobic 
baddies. This volume is not a finished master- 
piece, nor does it try to be; not all the cases 
argued in it are convincing; but it is full of 
life, and it should encourage us all to think 
harder when we use the words ' reform’ and 
‘reformer’, or discuss almost any aspect of 
late nineteenth-century China. Editors and 
contributors alike deserve our thanks for their 
innovative courage in producing this unusually 
stimulating volume. 

W. J. F. JENNER 


Riowarp H. MrroHELL: Thought control 
in prewar Japan. 226 pp. Ithaca and 
London: Cornell University Press, 
1976. $10.95. (English agents: IBEG 
Ltd. £9.35.) 


Historians of pre-war Japan have tended to 
concern themselves with the individuals and 
movements which suffered persecution and 
suppression by the state to the neglect of the 
officials who were responsible for imtiating, 
developing, and implementing such govern- 
ment policies. Thought control in prewar 
Japan goes some way towards correcting this 
imbalance. It is not really, as its title might 
possibly suggest, a comprehensive examination 
of the Japanese government’s efforts to mani- 
pulate minds in support of patriotic and 
authoritarian objectives. But it does examine 
in some detail the work of Justice Ministry 
bureaucrats who devoted themselves in the 
inter-war years to the eradication of extreme 
leftist ideas—the principal aspect of what was 
generally termed ‘the thought problem’. 
Mainly from confidential official records, 
Professor Mitchell has unearthed a good deal 
of useful information about the background of 
the 1925 Peace Preservation Law, the methods 
of procurators, and their relations with the 
special thought police, and he provides a 
valuable and not unsympathetic account of 
the development of the official campaign to 
rehabilitate ‘thought criminals’ or arrested 
suspects by converting them to an acceptance 
of patriotic values in place of subversive ideas 
(tenko). In addition, the book contains in- 
teresting discussion of the role of Hiranuma 
Kiichiro, the leading figure among Justice 
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Ministry bureaucrats and ex-bureaucrats, of 
divisions among the ultranationalists them- 
selves, and of the relevance of concepts such 
as fascism and totalitarianism in the context 
of pre-war Japan. There are also some 
tantalizing references to inter-ministry rivalries 


within government which provoke regret that ' 


the author did not investigate, as can be done, 
the activities and thinking of bureaucrats in 
the Home Ministry, which shared with the 
Justice Ministry a major interest in the 
suppression of ‘ dangerous ideas’. It may be 
that this would have led Mitchell beyond his 
primary objective into the problems of censor- 
ship, control of the press and other media, and 
even the use of the education system. How- 
ever, without going so far as this he might 
usefully have added to his research by 
examining press reactions to the Peace Pre- 
servation’ Law and the Justice Ministry 
approach to thought control. In the absence 
of any such exploration of public opinion there 
must remain some doubt as to whether the 
concept of kokutai, which lay at the heart of 
official ideology and which is described by 
Mitchell as * & rallying symbol that few could 
resist ’, was quite as effective and significant 
as he suggests. Despite the neglect of this 
dimension, however, Thought control in prewar 
Japon remains a valuable account of the 
development of official handling of the thought 
problem, and one which is particularly 
welcome for its objective treatment of Japanese 
bureaucratic thinking. 

R. L. SIMS 


GILBERT Lewis: Knowledge of illness in 
a Sepik society: a study of the Gnau, 
New Guinea. (London School of 
Economics. Monographs on Social 
Anthropology, No. 52.) x, 379 pp. 
12 plates. London: University of 
London, Athlone Press ; New Jersey : 
Humanities Press, Inc., 1975. £12.50. 


The author of this monograph has an 


unusual set of qualifications. Before taking 


up field-work in the Torricelli mountains of 
eastern New Guinea he had graduated in 
medicine and studied anthropology at LSE 
under Professor (now Sir) Raymond Firth. He 
went to live in an isolated village and, but for 
an absence of two months, there he remamed 
from January 1968 until November 1969, 
studying ' the placing of illness and its causal 
explanation in relation to other oultural 
themes °’. 

The appearance of this book, which is a 
direct outcome of Dr. Lewis's Ph.D. thesis, i8 
welcome at least on three counts. First there 
can be no doubt that it will give a considerable 
boost to the growth of medical anthropology. 
Secondly our increasing awareness of the 
fallacies of the dichotomy between mind and 
body (or man and nature) already evident in 
the current popularity of psychosomatic 
medicine, is likely to be assisted by this study 
of a society with radically different concepts of 
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health and sickness.  Thirdly the social 
assumptions which underlie our attitude to, 
and our reliance on, the competence of 
physierans are here subtly (though not ex- 
plicitly) shown to be in need of reassessment. 

The author's gifts of detailed observation, 
reinforced by his double professional training 
and his evident aptitude for meticulous and 
conscientious ethnography, have yielded a 
rich harvest of field data. He shows a lively 
curiosity in everything he sees and describes 
it m rigorous and scientific terms. This is as 
evident in the large number of tables he 
provides as in his accurate use of ordinary 
words. If the reader is in danger of getting 
lost in the sheer profusion of ethnographic 
detail let him beware of skipping, for it 1s quite 
likely that Lewis will choose to make some of 
his most perciprent observations in the middle 
of a paragraph rather than at the end of a 
chapter. 

The very range of topics, problems, and 
discoveries presented in this work is such, that 
to do it justice one would not only require the 
space normally reserved for a review article, 
but medical competence as well. It is therefore 
necessary to be selective and to single out a few 
themes which may have a relevance far 
transcending the relatively obscure lives of a 
few hundred subsistence farmers in a remote 
part of New Guinea. 

Assuming that the medical nature of an 
illness and the social response to it are inter- 
related, the author's first task was to make 
clear what medical conditions he observed and 
to watch them against the social or cultural 
environment of remedial action. He therefore 
made as full and consistent a record as he 
could of illness during the period of his field- 
work. Partly because his arrival in the village 
had not been followed by the spectacular 
events that had been anticipated, such as the 
building of a new airstrip or the erection of a 
field hospital, and. partly because he chose not 
to conform to expectations imn other ways, 
Lewis's medical status was not taken seriously 
by his villagers. On the other hand he had a 
supply of drugs and a medical kit, and within 
the means at his disposal, he was willing 
to treat patients when he was asked or 
permitted to. 

Not unexpectedly the hamlet in which he 
hved provided twice as many cases of illness 
as any other in the same village. He also 
found that men appeared more ready to 
indulge their mild complaints than women 
when they were ill In the recognition of 
illness, the Gnau distinguish between the self, 
ie. the person as a whole as opposed to a 
mere part such as a limb, tissue, or organ. 
Communication with a sick person was made 
very difficult because ‘illness was displayed 
rather than described . Thus a Gnau may 
decide that a headache, for instance, 18 a 
portent of something far more serious and that 
his whole person is sick. He then adopts the 
behaviour appropriate to the situation, 1e. he 
shuns company, lies quietly in the dark, 
refuses food, and talks very little. This 
attitude, which does not differ outwardly from 
the ‘real’ incapacity caused by acute con- 
ditions, rests on a complex of soctally- 
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supported beliefs such as the following: ‘If 
you are ill you are in danger of continued or 
aggravated illness from which you could die. 
You are in danger of attracting the attention 
of many spirits, and you are weak. You must 
abstain from foods which you know spirits are 
likely to be watching over and especially if 
you know which spirit is at work in your 
iliness, you must not eat any of those foods 
with which it is particularly associated ’. 
Moreover ‘ you withdraw from normal activity 
and conversation because other people may 
bring with them dangerous influences either 
from their sexual or ritual condition, or from 
spirits which follow or watch over them and 
may turn their eyes towards you or smell you 
out in your weakness and turn aside to strike 
you and compound your illness. Once ill yon 
are in great danger of further and cumulative 
attack. You must appear wretched for in this 
way you may deceive a spirit into thinking its 
aim, which is your bodily ruin, accomplished 
and it may leave you’ (pp. 139-40). 

Lewis makes the suggestion that for the 
Gnau there are strong analogies between their 
attitude to illness and other life crises such as 
those associated with rites of passage, partieu- 
larly the marginality and the connotation of 
risk evident in their behaviour at such times, 
but without the reward of an eventual passage 
to a new status. Nevertheless illness is an 
enforced period of ‘ agonising reappraisal’ of 
a patient’s understanding of himself and his 
environment. The sympathy and positive 
action which his illness generate, or, con- 
versely, the neglect and indifference shown 
towards him are critical tests of his social 
relations. For others also a serious illness may 
be a challenge to recognize obligations and to 
demonstrate that they do so. It is a test of 
social bonds and thus illness may, hike ritual, 
confirm or alter the perception and significance 
of people's relationships with one another. As 
far as treatment is concerned, for the Gnau 
this is dependent on identifying the cause of 
the illness and not on clinical signs. 

In a suggestive passage (pp. 146-53) the 
author examines what we generally under- 
stand by medicine and more particularly the 
concepts of * disease ' and ' illness ' in English, 
which are not only medically distinct but pre- 
suppose a difference of emphasis between the 
treatment of patients and that of disease. 
The latter is defined by criteria of a biological 
nature while ‘illness’ is determined by the 
view of individuals and cultures—18 of a social 
and psychological nature. 

Among the principal agencies which induce 
illaess in Gnau society are spirits. These fall 
mto at least three categories with somewhat 
ill-defined boundaries and a degree of over- 
lapping: the shades of the recent dead, who 
are still remembered by name and tempera- 
ment, the myth-spirits, i.e. the undifferentiated 
dead and remote ancestors, and the song-spirits 
who are associated with major mtuals. Each 
of the song-spirits is held to be intimately 
concerned with a number of staple and other 
foods, one of them in particular, the sago- 
spirit, being a pre-emment cause of sickness, 
especially among women, one of whose 
principal duties it is to process sago. 
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The second main cause of ilIness is induced 
by human agencies and falls into two cate- 
gories: magic and sorcery. As here employed 
by Lewis, the first denotes ‘a technique of 
power ’ which in itself is neutral, i.e. available 
for constructive or destructive purposes, for 
instance either to make yams grow larger, to 
catch game more successfully, or to protect 
property. It may, however, also kill men, 
either by accident or deliberately. Sorcery on 
the other hand, always destructive, is lethal, 
greatly feared and hated, and never admitted. 

The third general class of causes of illness 15 
the breaking of taboos, usually through 
ignorance or inadvertence, the effect being 
automatic and understood as the effect of a 
natural law. In his treatment of causality, 
Lewis makes a suggestive analysis of the 
various concepts which we subsume under the 
term of ‘nature’, and he underlines their 
implications for the understanding of our own 
environment (pp. 196-201). 

Thus ‘explanation’ may be a means of 
understanding the significance of an event or 
a means of guiding decisions about treatment. 
In spite of the vast cultural gap between our 
Western scientific outlook and the ‘ primitive ' 
or ‘magical’ view of the Gnau, neither 
assumes that events are ‘ chaotic and anarchic 
matters of chance '. In both cases there is an 
underlying assumption of regularity and an 
implieit search for reason and ordering. Even 
the spirits which cause illness do not do so out 
of sheer malice or malevolence but as the result 
of forces present ‘in nature which are in- 
dependent of and unconcerned with moral 
right and wrong in man’s behaviour’ (p. 223). 
Taking up the same theme in his conclusion 
(in actual fact à misnomer smce it amounts to 
an extended summary of the whole work 
(pp. 331-60), Lewis states that the Gnai 
attitude to illness caused by spirit agents 
‘resembles more often and more closely our 
attitude to the natural forces which cause 
illness rather than our attitude to those people 
and situations which we judge in moral terms ' 
(p. 385). 

Moreover the Gnau way in the diagnosis of 
illness ‘is rather similar to the approach we 
use to discover the cause or causes of an 
accident’ (p. 354). Even the great spirits held 
to be responsible for some illnesses ‘ are, 1n one 
sense of the word, natural; they are present 
and a part of the Gnau world, though neither 
directly visible nor wholly predictable. In this. 
the view of spirits as causes of sickness does not 
differ so greatly from our view of certain 
bacteria or viruses, which are present in our 
environment and may sometimes, though not 
predictably, cause illness’ (p. 357). 


G. B. MILNER 


JOAN Maw and Jonn KELLY: Intona- 
tion in Swahili. [v], 137 pp. London: 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London, 1975. £3.50. 


In direct contrast to a great deal of con- 
temporary linguistic writing Intonation in 
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Swahili demonstrates about as corpus-oriented 
an approach as it is possible to have, being 
based on a careful analysis of two tape- 
recorded texts of approximately 73 minutes 
each. The texts are representative of different 
speech styles (narrative and dialogue) and 
are presented entire and in a fully analysed 
form in the Appendix, which constitutes one- 
half of the book. The authors appear to have 
exeroised all proper care in ensuring that the 
utterances considered were both natural and 
genuine (mother-tongue) Swahili—obvious pre- 
cautions which had frequently been neglected 
by previous investigators. Moreover, one can 
only admire the honesty seen in the adherence 
to the text, with a commitment which compels 
the authors to deal with every unpredictable 
(or apparently unpredietable) feature which 
the text throws up, and even extends to 
occasional admissions of doubt. One weakness 
of the method emerges, however, in the fact 
that out of the (probable) six different tonic 
types distinguished, only three occur a 
suffioient number of times to be treated to 
systematic analysis. Necessary this means 
that the over-all presentation of the system is 
incomplete. Perhaps only direct elicitation 
and questioning (as to the sense conveyed, etc.) 
could have produced a body of utterances 
sufficient to enable general statements to have 
been made about these rarer tonic types, and 
this would obviously have involved a methodo- 
logical compromise, the investigators’ rejection 
of which can be appreciated. 

The data are analysed very largely in terms 
of a theoretical framework devised by M. A. K. 
Halliday for handling English intonation. 
This model, in the present writer’s opinion, 
furnishes one of the only truly linguistic 
systematizations of English intonation. With- 
in 1t the system concernec with indicating 
items of prominence within sentences (' sen- 
tence stress’), the system of phonologically 
defined units (tone-groups and their con- 
stituent parts) and the system of gram- 
matically defined units (clauses, groups, etc.) 
are interpreted as independent but interlocking 
systems, the mode in which they interlock 
being describable in terms of neutral (typical) 
versus special (atypical or marked) associations 
of terms from the various systems.! In the 
present case the model appears to be useful, 
suggesting perhaps that it contains insights 
&bout the relationships between mtonation and 
grammar, etc. which are generally true. The 
advantage of a text-based approach is obvious 
here where context is of paramount mm- 
portance in deciding in a relatively objective 
way questions about contrastive prominence, 
not to mention other rather less definable 
parameters such as ‘ attitude’. 

The system, as outlined in ch. 1-1v, 18 not 
unduly complicated. Ch. i deals with the 
phonological structure. The structure of the 
basic intonational unit, the tone-group, con- 
sists of an obligatory tonic, ie. the syllable 
where the pitch movement identifying the 
tonic type begins, and an optional pretonic 
element. The latter always contains a salzent, 


1M, A. K. Halliday, Intonation and grammar 
an British English, The Hague, Mouton, 1967. 
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1.e. that syllable on which the distinctive type 
of pitch movement leading to the tonic is 
initiated. Hach tonic type has its own particu- 
lar type of salient pitch movement, provided. 
of course, that it has a pretome. Tonic and 
salient occur on syllables having the poten- 
tiality for manifesting word accent, but the 
authors show that this potentiahty is not, 
however, fixed. Further presalient and post- 
tonic (‘ tail") elements may be recognized. 

Use is made of the neutral : special opposition 
in describing the placement of tonic and salient 
(ch. n). Within certain limits the placement of 
the tonic on the final item and of the salient 
on the first lexical item in the tone-group 
constitutes the neutral case. A special place- 
ment of either of these elements may impart 
prominence to the item(s) selected. Various 
choices may be made independently of each 
other so that differing degrees of prominence 
may be distinguished. What 1s interpreted as 
the comeidence of the salient and tonie on the 
same syllable (salzent-cum-tonic) corresponds to 
an extra special emphasis or contrast. This 
coincidence correlates, m terms of pitch, with 
an exaggerated tonic movement. It i5 an 
unfortunate weakness in this analysis, acknow- 
ledged by the authors, that recognition of the 
salient-cum-tonic category has to depend 
upon an incomplete correspondence between 
phonetic form and the markmg of prominence, 
for there are also instances of tone-groups 
having the requisite phonetic form but lackmg 
any suggestion of the marked prominence, and 
which could, therefore, be analysed simply as 
having no pretonic. 

Ch. iii deals with fonality, the relationship 
between the extent of the tone-group and that 
of the clause. As might have been expected 
the neutral situation 1s for clause and tone- 
group boundaries to comcide. Where this is 
not the case, however, there nearly always 
appear to be conditions definable in terms of 
the type of grammatical stracture(s) spanned 
by the tone-group. Particularly interesting 
here ıs the suggestion that the ‘direct’: 
‘ indirect" speech distinction, which in Swahili 
is not grammatically differentiated, correlates 
with a difference in tone-group division (p. 25). 
Another interesting observation relates to 
differing degrees of prominence accorded to 
clause adjuncts which result from the interplay 
of a variation in word order and the division 
of tone-groups (pp. 27-9). The reader who is 
not familiar with Maw's earlier work ? (or with 
the work of Halliday) may experience difficulty 
with some of the terminology relating to the 
syntactic units introduced in this chapter 
(not to mention coping with the Appendix). 

In ch, 1v the question of the selection of the 
tonic types is discussed. The extremely low 
frequency of occurrence in the texts of three 
of the tonie types precludes anything but the 
most tentative of indieations as to their 
function, but some very clear patterns emerge 
for the predominent fall, drop, and high level 
tonic types. Neutrally the fall 1s associated 


2J. Maw, Sentences in Swahili, London, 
SOAS, 1969; see also J. Maw. ' Tone-groups 
and clause structure in Swahih', BSOAS, 
XXXVI, 1, 1974, 137-47. 
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with a final tone-group in & sentence and the 
drop with a non-final tone-group. The special 
association of a drop with a final tone-group 
imparts different senses according to whether 
the final clause 1s declarative or 1nterrogative, 
whereas the occurrence of a fall in a non-final 
tone-group seems to be determined in part by 
the grammatical relationship between the 
construction spanned by this group and what 
follows it. 

Ch. v—vii are three moie or less independent 
chapters, which are external to the mam 
statement of the system. The first of these 18 
an empirical examination of hesitation and 
pause phenomena in the texts. It has interest 
not least because obvious performance features 
such as these are seldom discussed. One 
important conclusion reached is that neither 
breath-group nor breuk-potential are necessarily 
coextensive with either tone-group or clause. 
In eh. vi all the various theoretical statements 
made in ch. idv are observed ‘in action’ 
within a sizeable portion of continuous text. 
This informally worded commentary is very 
explicit and goes a long way to prepare the 
reader to make an intelligent use of the 
Appendix. Finally, (ch. vit) all former publica- 
tions on the subject of Swahili intonation are 
critically ieviewed with a view to assessing 
what similarities exist between these and the 
present analysis. While there turn out to be 
some points of agreement (particularly with 
Ashton) one is left with general impressions 
not merely of non-correlation but of non- 
comparability. 

The book ıs very clearly wmtten and, in 
addition to the very useful chapter summaries, 
all important points are repeated with sufficrent 
frequency to stick. These are good pedagogical 
features, and, if taken in conjunction with 
Sentences in Swahili, the technical aspects of 
this book will be well within the capability of 
the intelligent language student; the general 
hnguist, unless he knows some Swahili, will 
make very little of the*untranslated Appendix, 
and may feel in addition the need for some 
more literal translations throughout the 
remainder of the book. 

There still remains plenty of scope for 
research m this field and it 1s sincerely hoped 
that investigators will be forthcoming, but 
whatever work may yet be done it is certain 
that an excellent foundation has already been 
laid. for it. 

R. J. HAY WARD 


PauL Newman: The Kanakuru lan- 
guage. (West African Language Mono- 
graph Series, 9.) x, 139 pp. Leeds: 

Institute of Modern English Lan- 

guage Studies, University of Leeds, 

m association with the West African 


Linguistic Society, 1974. £5. 


This latest in the scholarly series of mono- 
graphs on West African languages is well up 
to the standard of its predecessors, and has 
the orderliness and lucidity which one has 
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come to expect from Professor Newman. His 
attempt to ‘ incorporate transformational con- 
cepts and insights in analysis while keeping 
the presentation as straightforward and un- 
cryptic as possible ° has succeeded better than 
hybrid grammars with double aims have 
sometimes done. The reduction of algebraic 
formulae to a minimum and their supplementa- 
tion by English paraphrases certainly make it 
relatively easy to assimilate the material ; 
nevertheless some familiarity with the prin- 
ciples, terminology, and abbreviations of 
transformational generative grammar is essen- 
tial. It is thus a book for the linguist rather 
than the layman-——but this makes it of interest 
to the general linguist as well as the Chadicist. 

Considering its compression into less than 
140 pp., it gives a remarkably comprehensive 
account of this Chadic language (also known 
as Dera) spoken on the borders of what are 
now Borno and Gongola States in northern 
Nigeria, It usefully supplements the sound 
research on languages of the Chadic group 
being conducted largely by the Newmans and 
their collaborators and by German scholars in 
Hamburg and Marburg. 

A very detailed table of contents provides a 
useful guide through the systematic descrip- 
tion of the phonology, verbal and non-verbal 
sentences, tenses, structure of ‘ the VP’, * the 
NP’, and adverbial phrases, and (unusually 
but rightly) a chapter on emphasis as well as 
questions. Appendixes include a short text 
with translation, a 1,000-word Kanakuru- 
English voeabulary (containing most, but not 
all of the words occurring in the examples and 
text) and a 150-word Xinglish-Kanakuru 
word-list. Characteristic features of the 
language include: stop/sonorant alternation 
correlated with pre-junctural/intervocalic posi- 
tion (though the heading for rule P-1.2 
misleadingly suggests the reverse correlation) ; 
tonal downstep (reasonably explained in 
terms of an underlying ‘Lo’); and gram- 
matical gender realized in pronouns, demon- 
stratives, possessives, and the rather oddly 
termed ‘ relative demonstratives ° (presumably 
the same as the ‘relative determiners’ of 
p. 90 ?), which occur in relative clauses and 
with attributive adjectives in certain contexts. 
Grammatical gender is, however, ‘ directly tied 
to semantie Sex ... the only nouns that are 
inherently +f’ being ‘those animate nouns 
that semantically refer to the feminine sex’; 
and nouns themselves are not morphologically 
marked for gender. 

One or two specific comments are worth 
making. Firstly, tone and the fairly involved 
tonal displacement rules are thoroughly dealt 
with, and in the sections where tone is speci- 
fically relevant the examples are tone-marked ; 
but in sentence examples elsewhere, and in the 
text in the appendix, tone seems to be only 
sporadically marked—and in the text a check 
with the vocabulary suggests that vowel length 
is not marked as consistently as the intro- 
ductory note would imply. Secondly, the 
reasons for not treating the marker a in the 
perfective tense as a 3rd person singular tense 
pronoun seem, on the face of it, unsound; 
surely (a) the mere fact that a occurs in the 
perfective (exactly in complementary distribu- 
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tion with Ist and 2nd person singular and 
plural forms) but not in the subjunctive is in 
itself a factor distinguishing the two sets of 
pronouns—they are not in fact ‘the same tp 
set’, even though the remaining persons have 
identieal exponents in the two series; and 
(b) the absence of gender distinction can and 
surely should be treated simply as a feature 
of the 3rd singular tp of this tense, and not 
as à reason for treating & as a different type 
of marker. 

One could mention a.few other points (such 
as the need for a list of the abbreviations used, 
and the questionable validity of the etymolo- 
gies given in footnotes for certain Hausa 
words) But in fact the present reviewer finds 
himself much less in disagreement with the 
book itself than with part of the publishers’ 
publicity leaflet, where it is stated: ' From 
the point of view of comparative studies, this 
work offers remarkable insights into the 
similarities between Kanakuru and Hausa. 
Comparativists have not previously recognised 
how closely the two languages are related. 
This study thus indirectly provides an enriched 
understanding of the Hausa language’. Since 
Hausa is the lingua franca of the area and a 
natural medium of elicitation during research, 
and since most Chadicists will themselves be 
familiar with Hausa, reference to Hausa 
equivalents is natural. Nevertheless, apart 
from the considerable number of obvious direct 
loans, and simple translation equivalents, 
Hausa is mentioned in the book as often to 
note a difference between the two languages as 
to underline a similarity; and where there is a 
parallel, it would often be as easy to find a 
parallel with other languages less closely 
related to Kanakuru. Newman himself quotes 
Igbo as well as Hausa for ‘ downdrift’; and 
“downstep’, although a widespread pheno- 
menon, is not a feature of Hausa. Again, the 
Kanekuru ' ventive’ is more similar to the 
Fula verbal extension -0y- than to the Hausa 
-0 suffix. The sex-based gender system of 
Kanakuru is extremely restricted as compared 
with the far more comprehensive Hausa system 
which covers all nouns as well as pronouns, etc. 
And finally, although some Hausa words are 
cited in the vocabulary, they are usually given 
only as a means of identification, especially of 
plants and foodstuffs, and not because the 
words are cognate (the question of the genetic 
relationship of the lexicon is not dealt with in 
the book). Newman’s description of Kanakuru 
is certainly a valuable contribution to Chadic 
studies, but to speak of it as providing ‘ an 
enriched understanding of Hausa’ is very 
misleading. 

D. W. ARNOTT 


Denise PAULME: La mère dévorante: 
essa? sur la morphologie des contes 
africains. (Bibliothèque des Sciences 
Humaines.) 323 pp. [Paris]: Galli- 
mard, [1976]. 


This book consists of ten articles, seven of 
which were published between 1961 and 1972 
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and three of which have not previously been 
published. All of us with an interest in African 
oral literature will be glad to have this im- 
portant series of articles brought together in 
one convenient publication. 

Of the ten articles, the first two are of a more 
general nature, the first being an application 
of a Propp-style morphological analysis to a 
range of African tales. The second article 
discusses the question which is stated by 
Mme. Paulme to be the concern of all the 
articles, namely, whether differences in 
versions of the same tale collected from 
different societies are to be explained, at least 
in part, by differences in the social organization 
and values of those societies. The remaining 
articles are each focused on a particular 
literary theme, such as the origin of death, 
or the task of discovering a name. 

The most interesting article is the first one, 
‘ Morphologie du conte africain’. Paulme 
finds greater morphological flexibility im 
African tales than Propp did in his Russian 
tales, and she describes seven structural 
patterns for African tales, which she illustrates 
with examples drawn from a variety of African 
oral literatures. After having presented her 
morphologieal analysis, Paulme discusses the 
kinds of result which might be hoped for from 
such analysis. She rightly maintains that 
morphological analysis is not an end in itself. 
She sees rt as a means toward a better under- 
standing of the human mind, particularly as it 
expresses itself in literature. This is a worthy 
aim, but it is one which I do not believe that 
Paulme achieves, and I have grave doubts 
whether it can be achieved by the method 
employed by Paulme, which is to apply a 
morphological analysis to a relatively small 
number of tales from a variety of oral litera- 
tures scattered throughout Africa. More likely 
to yield the kind of result which Paulme looks 
for would be à morphological analysis applied 
to the oral literature of one particular society, 
especially if it can be demonstrated that 
certain patterns repeat themselves in more 
than one genre. That such a procedure can 
yield the sort of result that Paulme looks for 
has been ably demonstrated by Roger Hewitt! 
who has been able to give a penetrating insight 
into the modes of thought of one Bushman 
group from an examination (including a 
morphological analysis) of their oral literature 
On a larger scale, Dundes ? has suggested how 
a morphological analysis of African tales and 
of comparable North American Indian tales 
suggests differences in the mental outlook of 
these two groups. 

As illustrative of the kind of conclusion 
which Paulme in fact draws from her morpho- 
logical analysis one may cite her discovery that 


1 Roger Hewitt, An examination of the Bleek 
and Lloyd collection of ! Xam Bushman narra. 
Lives, with special reference to the trickster, 
/Kaggen, Ph.D. thesis, University of London, 
1976. 

* Alan Dundes, ‘ The making and breaking 
of friendship as a structural frame in African 
folk tales', 1n Pierre Maranda and Elh Kongas 
Maranda (ed.) Stuctural analysis of oral 
tradition, Philadelphia, 1971. 
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versions of a particular tale in North Africa 
have a different structural pattern from that 
of versions of the same tale in some sub- 
Saharan societies, a difference which she 
suggests is to be accounted for by differences 
in the status of women in Arabic and negro 
societies respectively. Here, of course, morpho- 
logical analysis is not illuminating the working 
of the human mind or even the social organiza- 
tion, but 1$ is à knowledge of social organization 
that 18 used to explain a difference in morpho- 
logical pattern. Other of Paulme’s claims for 
her variety of morphological analysis seem 
equally difficult to justify. For example, she 
suggests that morphological analysis helps to 
bring out the fact that in African tales approval 
goes to the person who fits in well to the 
community, not to the outstanding indivi- 
dualist. Paulme does not show how structural 
analysis—rather than content analysis, or even 
just perceptive reading—brings out this fact, 
and I suspect that she would be in some 
diffieulty if she tried. 

In the eight articles which deal with particu- 
lar literary themes Paulme’s free-ranging 
approach to comparative study in which a 
theme is pursued hither and thither throughout 
Africa and even beyond strikes me as lacking in 
the rigour which one finds in good comparative 
studies of tale types in Europe. Though I do 
not criticize Paulme for not adopting the 
historical-geographical method of comparative 
study (I would not wish to adopt it myself), 
I do feel that she might have emulated the 
clear statement of aim and the rigorous pro- 
cedures of that method of research, as illus- 
trated for example by Stith Thompson in his 
study of the Star Husband tale among the 
North American Indians.? 

Paulme’s discussion of correspondences 
between literature and hfe is valuable when 
she is dealing with societies such as the Bete 
which she knows well, as are her interpretations 
of various features of their oral narratives, but 
when she extends her discussion to societies 
of which she has no personal experience, then 
her comments are of much less value. She 
excludes the historical dimension, as she 18 
fully entitled to do, but what she is not 
entitled to do is to draw conclusions about the 
historical development of a tale in Europe 
from comparison with a handful of African 
versions. For example, she remarks on p. 172 
‘Jes versions européennes ont oublié le propos 
mitial’, and four pages further on, after 
discussing a particular motif found in several 
of the African versions, she states, ‘ Ce trait 
a disparu dans les contes d’Europe’. Such 
conclusions from such slender evidence hardly 
give one eonfidence in Paulme's methodology. 
I am also unhappy with a comparative tech- 
nique in which inferences about relationships 
between the literature and other aspects of the 
culture of a society are based on a single text 
from that society, for it is notorious that 
narratives on the same theme often differ 
markedly between one narrator and the next 


8 Stith Thompson, * The star husband tale ', 
Studia  Seplentrionalia, 1v, 1953, 93-163; 
reprinted ın Alan Dundes (ed.), The study of 
folklore, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1965. 
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within the same society, or even between one 
telling and the next by the same narrator. 
Paulme's comparison of texts is valid strictly 
only for those particular texts which she uses, 
and any correspondences between texts and 
social context relate only to those texts, that is, 
to what was said by particular narrators on 
particular ocoasions. I can hardly believe that 
Paulme would devote so much effort to so 
limited an objective, so I assume that her 
purpose is to tell us something, not about 
individual texts, but about the treatment of 
the same theme in literatures A, B, C, etc., 
but I do not believe that the method employed 
is adequate to this purpose. 

In the introduction to her book Paulme 
mentions two possible directions for research 
in oral hterature: (1) the collection of a large, 
annotated body of texts from one society which 
will give insight into the culture; and (2) com- 
parative study of tales dealing with certain 
themes over a wide area, to discover what 
remains constant and what is altered, and 
perhaps to relate the changes to changes in 
social context. Paulme has herself pursued 
the second of these lines of research and though 
I am critical of some aspects of her work (and 
have perhaps over-stressed these here), I con- 
sider that she has done much to deepen our 
understanding in certain areas of African oral 
literature. I hope that in the near future 
Paulme will be able to give some time to the 
first of these two lines of research, but some- 
what modified, so that instead of using the 
literature to give insight into the culture, she 
wil give us a selection from her corpus of 
Bete texts, illuminated and interpreted for us 
in the light of her deep knowledge of Bete 
culture. 

G. INNES 


Gorpon Inwes (ed. and tr): Kaabu 
and Fuladu: historical narratives of 
the Gambian Mandinka. [vü], 310 pp. 
London: School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London, 
1976. £7.50. 


The book opens with a substantial intro- 
duction, mainly concerned with linguistic and 
literary matters, but also briefly summarizing 
the historical eontent of the narratives. The 
first two describe the fall of Kaabu, a state or 
confederacy stretching from the Gambia River 
to Gumea Bissau. The last king of Kaabu, 
Janke Waali, committed suicide after an in- 
vasion from Füta Jalon had defeated him; 
the Fula then established a new state, Fuladu, 
over à large part of the former Kaabu, and 
two of the narratives describe the career of 
Musa Molo, the most celebrated ruler of 
Fuladu; Musa Molo, son of the first king of 
Fuladu, died in 1931. The fifth and last 
narrative concerns Fode Kaba, a warrior- 
cleric and bitter rival to Musa Molo. 

The highly interesting material in this book 
might be handled in several ways. First and 
foremost is the approach through language and 
literature: this 1s Dr. Innes’s own approach, 
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and I am confident it is admirably accom- 
plished. But this is a sphere in which I am 
guite incompetent, and my review is thus to 
this extent inescapably inadequate. Another 
approach is the historical. Innes does not 
develop this much, stressing that the bards are 
presenting oral literature, and not performing 
in a history seminar. Although great care is 
needed, there is clearly a lot of historical matter 
to be gleaned and sifted here, concerning 
Senegambia in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. A third approach might 
be to examine certain aspects of local life, such 
as the role of Islam, as reflected in the narra- 
tives. As Innes rather plays this down— 
Muslim diviners are consulted, he says, but 
only as a routine precaution common to any 
prudent Mandinka (p. 29)—let me spend a 
little time exploring this particular theme, 
hoping that it may throw some light upon the 
local understanding of Islam, and upon the 
penetration of that religion in black Africa. 

Muslim diviners, and clerical practitioners 
generally, are found throughout the narratives. 
They moved about in considerable security, 
protected by divine vengeance: one Kaabu 
chieftain who ventured to knife a wandering 
talib, or Muslim scholar (who had professed. to 
specialize in charms against knife wounds), 
soon after died of illness (pp. 111-13). A griot 
might also travel with impunity (p. 302); it 
would be interesting to know how far griots 
and clerics were in this respect directly com- 
parable. A clerical visitor was generally 
welcomed, because of his supernatural powers 
which might be put at the disposal of the 
community. When Fode Kaba came to Cha 
Kunda and asked to stay there and teach, the 
people rejoiced: ‘Our problems are over; 
we have got a marabout guest’ (p. 205). Such 
wandering teachers, preachers, and thauma- 
turges were often men of peace, and hints of 
this relatively neglected theme in the history 
of the expansion of Islam in black Africa 
appear here and there: there is a passing 
reference to the fact that Muslims ought to be 
peacemakers (p. 215), and one celebrated 
teacher, Kutubo, openly denied Fode Kaba's 
right to impose Islam by force (p. 285). 

But far more common in these narratives 1s 
the role of the cleric in times of disputed 
succession, civil strife, and war. One of the 
principal devices of the cleric was the Laafimo, 
here defined as ‘ a particular design ... in one 
divinatory technique’ (p. 65). But it is clear 
from the texts that a kaaiimo had more 
positive functions than this: the Fula used a 
kaatimo to encourage dissension among the 
princes of Kaabu (p. 39), and also to conceal 
the approach of their army (pp. 39, 99, 115); 
a kaatimo enabled the Fula to capture a 
particular Kaabu princess (p. 59), and by a 
kaatimo the Almami of Füta Jalon prevailed 
upon her so that she bore him a son (p. 61). 
Fode Kaba, the warrior-cleric, fighting against 
Musa Molo, seized a woman, wrote a kaatimo 
on her body, and sent her to Musa’s camp, 
greatly alarming the troops there (p. 167). 

Another popular procedure was the prepara- 
tion of naso, water with which a slate of 
Qur'àn inscriptions had been washed. It was 
in particular to prepare naso, and that 
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especially in order to decide when it was 
propitious to wage war, that Fode Kaba 
obtained his first appointment as court cleric, 
in Kapentu (pp. 74, 109, 255). Naso was 
frequently given to anrmals to drmk: a 
monkey (pp. 43-7), a cock (p. 227), a bull 
(p. 261), and to birds (pp. 283, 300); the 
future course of events was then determined 
(or foreshown) by the animal's behaviour or 
by what was done to it. 

Perhaps most powerful of all, among super- 
natural preparations undertaken by clerics, 
was kaliwa, or khalwa, involving very strict 
withdrawal and seclusion, an intense spiritual 
experience, sometimes with real risk to mental 
balance among those practising it. It is 
generally regarded as an exercise only for the 
expert. The Fula, before invading Kaabu, 
sent 40 men into kaliwa (p. 107). Fode Kaba, 
rejecting Kutubo's advice in favour of the 
peaceful expansion of Islam, explains that he 
has already performed kaliwa, and must fight 
(p. 285) Musa Molo himself may have 
performed some kind of retreat, but the text 
18 not very explicit (p. 139); in another 
instance he did seek to pray at & holy place in 
order to strengthen his cause (p. 209). Prayer 
by one knowing the secret name or names of 
God was also specially effective; Fode Kaba 
excelled in this, performing it sometimes 
actually during the course of battle (pp. 165, 
263). His powers were so great that he could 
slay both horse and rider among his enemies, 
though no bullet touched them, and send 
demons against his foes (pp. 165-7). 

There are various references to amulets and 
the like, the preparation of which was another 
significant clerical function. When Alfa Molo 
was dying, he made sure that all his war 
talismans passed to his son Musa (p. 133), and 
it was I imagine these which Musa put on 
before battle (p. 145). A cleric gave Musa an 
amulet, to be pub inside a drum; wherever 
the drum was beaten, Musa was sure to rule 
(p. 143). Fode Kaba had a shirt which should 
never be washed, presumably because it was 
adorned with amulets and sacred writing 
(p. 201). Many of these artefacts and pio- 
cedures were designed to secure immunity in 
warfare; we have already mentioned the 
unfortunate specialist in knife protection, and 
there are repeated references to supernatural 
protection against bullets (e.g. p. 49). 

Divining itself is mentioned often, and some 
of the technical terms for this are explained in 
the notes; this might be one of the most 
appropriate areas in which to attempt some 
distinction between Muslim and traditional 
practice. 

Although some of the conflicts m this book 
have an Islamie colouring—the Fula justified 
their invasion of Kaabu as religious war, and 
the quarrel of Fode Kaba and Muse Molo 
was intertwined with the Soninke-Marabout 
wars (pp. 128-9)—Muslim clerical facilities 
were readily available to all parties. Kaabu 
and the Fula alike consulted the clerics: 
indeed we are specifically told, ‘ The marabouts 
on both sides were not put to shame’ (p. 39). 
Within Kaabu itself, a disappointed claimant 
to the throne sought the advice of a marabout 
about gaming the kingship, but failed to follow 
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this through adequately (pp. 103-5). There is 
a tinge of contempt when a slave of the ruler 
of Kaabu refers to ‘those little marabouts 
with those little written patterns that they 
make’; but contempt does not negate the 
accuracy of the diviners’ predictions, and as 
they had said that the Kaabu ruler would have 
a worthless son, this confirms the ruler in his 
resolve (instantly executed) to kill his son for 
cowardice in face of the Fula advance (p. 61). 
When Musa Molo found difficulty in establish- 
ing his right to rule, he called for clerical help 
(p. 139); he had clerics divining and working 
for him, sometimes against Fode Kaba who 
was himself a cleric (pp. 169, 279). One of 
Musa’s colleagues had also summoned mara- 
bouts, and was working treacherously against, 
Musa (p. 227). Mushm clerics had warned local 
people against accepting Fode Kaba at the 
outset of his career (pp. 205, 207). 

Some hierarchy among the clerics is dis- 
cernible. Sharifs are of special prestige, and it 
was to them, as far afield as Mauritania, that 
Musa Molo turned (pp. 139-43, 197). The title 
wolio is fairly frequent in the narratives, from 
the Arabic walt ‘saint’. Innes first renders 
this simply as 'divmer' (p. 37—here the 
woliolu predict the birth of a son to the Fula 
Almami), but subsequent passages generally 
(p. 197 is perhaps an exception) suggest that 
something more than a rank-and-file diviner 
is imphed. Fode Kaba is alleged to have 
anointed himself with oil, so that his body 
might seem to glow with the religious ardour 
of a wolio (p. 165), and there is a friendlier 
reference to his powers as a wolio helping him 
escape after suffering a disastrous defeat 
(p. 283). A sherif or other prominent Muslim 
might have a fino attending him, just as a jalo, 
or griot, accompanied a king (p. 179). Indeed, 
the relationship between kings and clerics is 
&nother fascinating strand which may be 
drawn out of the texture of these narratives. 
Rulers themselves possessed corresponding 
supernatural powers: the Fula Almami, pre- 
paring to invade Kaabu, fortified his army 
with magical formulae, hijaabu (p. 43); after 
his death, his son had to demonstrate similar 
muraculous prowess before ascending the 
throne (pp. 61-3). The rulers of Kaabu were 
believed to have the gift of prophecy (pp. 79- 
81, 85-7, 109). Yet, despite the comparability 
of miracle-working powers; despite the extent 
of clerical patronage at court; despite the 
blurred distinctions in the case of Alfa Molo, 
first ruler of Fuladu, who was given the white 
turban of the successful exam candidate as 
token of his temporal rule (pp. 103, 298), or of 
Fode Kaba, himself a cleric with a lust for 
military power, still some sense of incompati- 
bility shows through m the narratives. Some 
cleries, accused by Fode Kaba of helping his 
enemies against him, explamed: ' They are 
the rulers, we are Muslims’ (p. 267) One 
Scrupulous individual, early in the colonia! 
period, demurred, saying to a relative: ' The 
white men have given the kingship to me, but I 
am a Muslim, so you must take it’ (p. 241). 

In all this, I believe that at least some 
aspects of the advance of Islam in black Africa 
may truly be seen. Alfa Molo was not a 
Muslim at first: when al.Hàjj ‘Umar visited 
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him, his wife offered their clerical guest a 
sheep, apologizing that he would have to 
slaughter it himself, for ‘ we are not Muslims ' 
(p. 81). But as the story continues, the commit- 
ment to Islam becomes stronger and stronger; 
and in 1967, when I asked a widow of Musa 
Molo when her husband had been converted, 
I got & sharp reminder that Muse had always 
been & Muslim. Innes suggests that the will 
of Kaabu to resist was sapped by the princes’ 
loss of confidence, confronted with the growing 
power of Islam (p. 74). But it is not entirely 
clear whether the Muslim diviners were in- 
variably regarded as more effective than their 
traditional counterparts, and in any case, as 
we have seen, there were Muslim clerics on 
both sides. My impression is that Muslim 
clerics gradually won this competition of 
reputation (repeated in varying forms through- 
out black Africa) partly because they had the 
advantage of cumulative impact: every 
success of a Muslim cleric reinforced the 
standing of all Muslim clerics, while each 
local, traditional oracle, however powerful, 
stood relatively alone. Certainly there was a 
grand display of psychological warfare, and 
some clerical devices are explicitly in the nature 
of counter-intelligence: the Almamrs hijaabu 
are to jam the reception of the Kaabu diviners 
(pp. 49-5), and one use of naso, sprinkling ıt 
on somethmg which is then burnt, renders 
ineffective the talisman of anyone seeing the 
fire (p. 161). 

This discussion is overlong for a review; but 
it may serve to show how much may be learnt 
from these excellent narratives, more perhaps 
even than their meticulous and competent 
editor'and translator suspected. 

Some technical aspects of the book, arising 
I suppose from the need to economize, make 
it & difficult volume to use. Each of the five 
narratives has its abundant notes grouped after 
it, rather than at the bottom of the page, and 
nothing in the text indicates which line has a 
note and which does not; the painstaking 
reader might leaf back and forth after every 
second line. Again, there is no index, although 
the considerable number of parallels, in points 
large and small, amongst the narratives pro- 
vides one of the chief interests of the book; 
the notes can only partly supply the cross- 
references needed. 

HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


Davip Rosson: Chiefs and celeris: 
Abdul Bokar Kan and Futa Toro, 
1853-1891. (Oxford Studies in African 
Affairs.) xiv, 239 pp. 6 plates. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1975. £7.50. 


Dr, Robinson’s short book, only 174 pp. of 
main text, tells the story of Abdul Bokar Kan 
(c. 1831-91), who became the dominant figure 
in Füta Tóro. He approaches his subject in the 
context of three major realities: first, the 
physical setting of Füta Toro, stretched along 
the middle Senegal, is well described here; 
next there is the presence and penetration of 
the French, the discussion of which Robinson 
keeps within reasonable and modest limits; 
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and third, the principal theme, 1s the evolution 
of local rehgion and politics. Here Robinson 
seems to me to get well inside his subject, and 
to understand it more in its own terms, and 
less in the light of French attitudes, than 
many of his predecessors among the modern 
historians of Senegambia. The pattern of 
religio-politics in Füta Tôro is immensely 
complicated, and even on a second reading 
I found it difficult to follow all the kaleidoscope 
of names and alignments. Robinson compares 
(p. 98) the shifting alliances, particularly in the 
1870’s, to a game of musical chairs, and various 
tables (e.g. pp. 25 and 90) neatly, if rather 
awesomely, diagrammatize the intricate maze. 

In the period between 1806 and 1854, 
Robinson estimates (p. 21) that 20 eligible 
candidates served a total of 45 terms of office 
as Almami of Fiita Toro. Between 1817 and 
1854, 30 men served 33 terms as Governor or 
Acting Governor of French Senegal (then 
chiefly St. Louis). Hardly a favourable setting 
on either side for the emergence of positive 
and consistent policy. But in 1852 al-Hajj 
‘Umar, the Tokolor religious leader, unleashed 
his jthäd of the sword, and in 1854 Faidherbe 
was appointed Governor. Tensions withm 
Füta Toro increased, as these two dominant 
figures, neither established within the territory, 
vied for influence there. It is a measure of 
Abdul Bokar Kan’s abilities that he was able 
to build up, under such circumstances, a 
resilient if not altogether stable sphere of 
influence for himself. In the 1880's, Abdul 
Bokar Kan reached the pinnacle of his career. 
For most of this decade there was no Almami 
of Füta Toro, and he himself ruled as amir. 
To the east, the ‘Umarian empire was no 
longer as powerful a magnet as ıt had been; 
to the west, the French, in the Hore-Fonde 
agreements of 1885, accepted Abdul Bokar 
Kan as the dominant leader of Füta Téro, and 
ther ally. This did not last long: between 
1888 and 1891, the French speedily overran 
the ‘Umarian empire, and rapidly turned the 
screws upon Abdul Bokar Kan. In the early 
months of 1891, his territory was occupied, 
and he himself fled north of the river. He was 
murdered there by the Moors, on 5 August, 
having ventured out of his tent in the morning 
without his amulets. 

The book will be read with profit by any 
who are concerned with Senegambian subjects, 
or with French colonial expansion, or with 
Islamic practice and reform in western Africa. 
Let me now take up some points of this last, 
Islamie, heading. 

Although clerics share with chiefs the title 
of the book, and at the outset (p. 26) * religious 
specialists’ rank with ' political specialists’ 
as the two outstandmg groups among the 
toorodbe, the ruling class in nmeteenth-century 
Fiita Toro; and although the conclusion 
(p. 162) refers to the religious reformers’ need. 
of ‘proven ability to perform miracles and 
demonstrate in other ways an immediate 
relation to Muhammad and other sources of 
spiritual authority and power ’, yet the strand 
of specifically olerical activity within the 
general pattern of Islamic development is not 
examined in detail. The ‘ court tradition’ of 
Islam in the western Sudan, by which ‘ the 
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king and his counsellors fulfilled the obligations 
of Islam and maintained clerics at court with- 
out abandoning traditional religious ob- 
servances’ (pp. 10-11), is briefly described, 
but little is said of what these clerics were 
doing. The reformers set their face against 
this tradition, scattering the ‘ venal mallams ' 
like chaff, but in fact many of the former 
clerical activities continued, often practised 
now by the reformers themselves. Robinson 
refers in passing to the skills in the ‘ secret 
sciences ' of Islam of Sulayman Bal, founder 
of the reform tradition m Füta Toro, but does 
not elaborate on these sciences (p. 12). Abdul 
Kader Kan, Sulayman Bal’s successor, was 
also believed to possess supernatural powers, 
and it was partly out of respect for these, 
accordmg to some traditions, that the ruler of 
Cayor, having defeated Abdul Kader, re- 
frained from killing him, and eventually 
released him. Robinson's careful analysis of 
this episode does not mention this aspect 
(pp. 16-17). There is fleeting reference (p. 136) 
to Abdul Bokar Kan's respect for the amulets 
and spells of his enemies, to his own clerical 
practitioners in these spheres (pp. 118-19), to 
the miracle-working claims of a minor reformer 
(p. 153), and perhaps to some other points 
which I have missed. But the over-all impres- 
sion 1s, I think, a good deal too secular and 
rationalistie, a good deal too modern. What- 
ever we may ourselves think of amulets, 
divination, prayer (for or against) dream 
interpretation, and the like, if the people 
whom we study believed in such phenomena, 
then those beliefs, if not the phenomena 
themselves, had an effect, and need to be 
taken adequately into account. 

Another aspect of Islamic development 
which emerges much more clearly 1s the 
concept of hijra, withdrawal or emigration, and 
the whole pattern of population movement 
which has grown up around this. Indeed, so 
interesting is this concept m itself, and so 
diverse are its ramifications, that, if we were 
to take black Africa as a whole, or even 
western Africa only, I am confident that the 
material would suffice for an excellent doctoral 
thesis on this point alone. The essence of 
hijra is the believer’s withdrawal from his 
contaminating Umgebung, in the. sense both 
of companions and locality. This 1s vividly 
symbolized in Robinson’s book by one of the 
reformers, who reputedly instructed his 
followers to carry their own earth to pray on, 
whenever they had to cross the river on to the 
polluted ground of the old régime (p. 73; 
Robinson speaks of talang earth for prayer 
ablutions, which does not seem to make much 
sense on the banks of the Senegal River, except 
for Saharan nomads immutably accustomed to 
the use of sand, and which 1s presumably a 
slip). Emigration on a grand scale, from Füta 
Tôro towards al-Hajj ‘Umar’s new Islamic 
colonial empire in the east, began in 1858-9, 
the year after the French had defeated ‘Umar 
and shown him the impossibility of establishing 
himself in Senegambia to the west. Despite 
some local opposition, huge numbers of people 
left, willingly or through compulsion, during 
* the year of ‘Umar ’ (pp. 46-7). One of 'Umar's 
devices was to persuade people not to plant 
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crops, so that they would before long have to 
emigrate, or starve; curiously, a refusal to 
plant was a symptom of an earlier Islamic 
revival in the same region, in the seventeenth 
century, in which context it has been mter- 
preted as a sign of apocalyptic expectancy 
(P. D. Curtin, ‘Jihad in West Africa ...’, 
J. Afr. Hist., xu, 1, 1971, 16). It would be 
mteresting to learn how much, if anything, 
the two episodes have in common. The after- 
math of the ‘ year of ‘Umar’, which had left 
Füta Tôro in leaderless disorder, gave Abdul 
Bokar Kan an admirable opportunity to enter 
Füta politics. He remained a lifelong 
opponent of emigration, which he had to 
confront not only in the major movement of 
people towards the east, but also m minor 
movements of people flocking to the centre of 
some local religious leader. Loss of population 
meant loss of tax revenue, of agricultural 
produetion, of military recruits. But there 
might be compensating advantages: lands 
vacated by emigrants might be redistributed 
to the followers of the chief who remained at 
home (p. 112). And the threat of massive 
migration was used as a bargaining counter m 
disputes with the French, who wished a stable 
population in Füta Toro because of trade and 
food supply. 

The problem of slavery was entangled with 
emigration, for runaway slaves, such as in- 
creasingly sought refuge within the sphere of 
direct French rule, represented another highly 
significant population movement. Indeed, the 
danger that their slaves might escape west 
prompted some slave-owners to move east, 
taking their property out of temptation’s 
reach. Slavery and emigration were related 
at a deeper level also, for both showed the 
overriding importance of population, and the 
need for any rising power to increase the 
number of people under its sway. 

The two foregoing themes, clerical religio- 
magical activity, and emigration, are but two 
examples of the rich diversity of the Islamic 
heritage in Senegambia. Many other facets of 
this heritage emerge in the book. There is 
some interesting, though brief, material about 
the contrast between the quietist and the 
militant traditions of Islam there (p. 105), and 
some mention of the importance of the Muslim 
cleric as mediator (p. 121). There were some 
curious local variations, for example one 
claimant as mahd? who ıs alleged to have 
sacrificed his own son im the mosque; Robin- 
son accepts the story, which is to be sure 
enshrined in thoroughly reputable sources 
(pp. 83, 86), but it sounds so extravagant 
that I wonder if it should be queried and 
re-examined. 

There are several maps, some good illustra- 
tions, useful appendixes, and a satisfactory 
though not quite complete index—I noticed, 
for instance, slave references missed on pp. 13, 
71, 96, 129-30, 136, 148, none major but 
several interesting. 

HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


Ivor Wizxs: Asante in the nineteenth 
century: the structure and evolution of 
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a political order. (African Studies 
Series, 13.) xvii, 800 pp., 16 plates. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1975. 
£16. | 


This huge book is in many senses a huge 
achievement. Professor Wilks's researches into 
the history of this Ghanaian people (who are 
rather better known beyond their borders as 
Ashanti) began many years ago. His long 
immersion in their history resulted 1n a limited 
number of outstanding articles which suggested 
the richness to come. They also suggested that 
Wilks simply could not call it à day and give 
us the results of his research to date. That he 
has managed to compress his detailed know- 
ledge and at the same time made it easily 
understood is a tribute to him end his subject. 

Asante was one of the biggest and most 
complex African societies encountered by the 
West during the period of informal empires. 
By this time of contact the curious federation 
of the separate states which constituted 
Asante in the nineteenth century was over a 
century old. Thanks to Wilks and his students 
the origins of this empire are relatively clear 
now and we have a picture of an immensely 
complex state structure, a diversified economy, 
a pervasive bureaucracy, and above all a 
highly efficient and successful army. As Wilks 
shows clearly in this volume one of the major 
erises in the empire was the central problem of 
administering such a vast domain. 

Wilks's great contribution to knowledge is 
his remarkably detailed account of the politics 
of Asante in the nineteenth century. He is of 
course aided in thus by an unusually copious 
body of primary written material and the 
profound sense of history the Ásante possess. 
Written and oral sources are used handsomely 


throughout this account to unusually good . 


effect. While methodology intrudes, perhaps, 
too often in the sequence of explanatory models 
Wilks uses, his use of both kinds of source is 
neat and precise and is likely to remain a fine 
exemple for future generations of scholars 
using similar sorts of material. 

The work, like so much scholarship on West 
African nineteenth-century history, is focused 
firmly on politics and government; there is 
little here to help those anxious to discover the 
economie bases of Asante power for example. 
But if this is a weakness, the strengths of the 
volume are far more prominent. Above all 
Wilks eschews Eurocentric notions in his 
reconstruction of Asante politics. His concern 
is to highlight those parts of Asante experience 
which were unique to Asante. And m des- 
cribing and analysing them he uses paradigms 
that belong more to an Asante’s concept of his 
history than to a more generalized and less 
clear reference to paradigmatic experiences 
outside Asante. But at the same time Wilks 
invites comparison by precise identification of 
phenomena in Asante history which do more 
than resonate with the history of other 
societies. There is nothing simplistio in either 
operation. 

Wilks begins his study with a meticulous 
reconstruction of the web of communications 
within the Asante empire. Again with political 
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geography in mind he goes on to look at con- 
stituent parts of the empire and their popula- 
tion characteristics. This leads in easily to a 
discussion of the provincial administrative 
structure within which one can begin to see 
the strains under which the imperial capital, 
Kumasi, laboured in governing this huge 
territory. True to the way in which Asante 
history would be considered from within 
Asante, Wilks then reconstruots the relation- 
ships between kinship and power within the 
state. 

Wilks shows that while successive British 
governments were havering about the future 
of their toe-hold on the Gold Coast, similar 
conflicts were  preoocupying the Asante 
pohtical élite. Before the 1870’s the conflict 
between the imperial faction and the mercantile 
interest typified debate and dissent at the 
centre. By the mid-1870's the imperial faction 
had declined in importance but the position of 
the mercantile interest was challenged more 
and more by.a new group demanding a 
diminution in state controls over their 
economic lives. 

While there will be objections to the 
structure of this book which certamiy turns 
its back on simple narrative style, and further 
grumbles about what Wilks leaves out, it is 
undoubtedly a landmark in African historio- 
graphy. It is quite simply the best account we 
have of a pre-colonial African state. 


RICHARD RATHBONE 


JOHN LaurHEAR: The traditional history 
of the Jie of Uganda. (Oxford Studies 
in African Affairs.) xiv, 281 pp. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1976. £9.75. 


The Jie are & group of mixed farmers in 
Karamoja district, north-eastern Uganda, 
whose language is now classified as ‘ Parani- 
lotic ' (the former ‘ Nilo-Hamitio "). They have 
long been known to anthropologists through 
the work of P. H. Gulliver, who showed that 
despite their lack of ‘chiefs’ the Jie might 
have a recoverable history reaching back 
several generations. Dr. Lamphear’s book 
(based on a London Ph.D. thesis of 1972) now 
presents the results of 16 months’ field-work 
devoted to the collection of Jie historical 
tradition. It : an impressive achievement, 
which soon dispels any misgivings one might 
have about a historian (as distinct from a 
social anthropologist) writing a whole book 
about a people who even today number 
scarcely more than 30,000 and who themselves 
admit that 100 years ago their country ‘ was 
only a small place, like the testicles of a 
donkey '. 

In the first place, Lamphear makes an 
important contribution to the methodology 
of African history. He is by no means the 
first professional historian to study an acepha- 
lous people in East Africa: Professor Ogot led 
the way among his own southern Luo. But 
among the Luo the main guide to chronology 
is the relatively familiar—if ever treacherous— 
one of genealogy. Among the Masai, as 
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Fosbrooke and Jacobs have shown, the age- 
grade system provides a framework for at 
least the past two centuries, but this has yet 
to be fully demonstrated in print. Among the 
Jie, it 18 & sequence of generation sets which 
provides such & framework, and Lamphear, 
by patiently collatmg the testimony of over 
200 informants, has pieced together a coherent 
analysis which traces the emergence of Jie 
identity back to the earlier eighteenth century. 

Such an exercise, of course, only makes 
sense if seen in a much wider context of 
migration, social assimilation, and cultural 
adaptation. This 1s just what Lamphear gives 
us: he interviewed many non-Jie, and the 
history of the Jie, few as they may be, is 
related at every step to that of their neighbours. 
He thus makes a major contribution to the 
history of a very large region, extending from 
the southern Sudan across northern Uganda 
and into western Kenya. This has long been 
the scene of large-scale movements by people 
and cattle, and in trying to answer questions 
in Jie history Lamphear has thrown much 
hght on the history of the Langi, Acoli, 
Turkana, and Karimojong. 

The stuff of history in this part of the world 
is the struggle to maintain a workable balance 
of crops and livestock on very varied terrain 
that is subject to periodic drought. This fact 
js kept firmly in view as the reader pursues the 
far from uniewarding gyrations of the Jie and 
their neighbours. Surface archaeology 18 
adduced to corroborate oral evidence for 
phases and places of intensive agriculture. The 
non industry of the Labwor is seen as a critical 
factor in the political history of the nineteenth 
century: it was Labwor spears, bought from 
the Jie, which made possible Turkana expan- 
sion, and 1t was this 1n turn which provoked 
the coalescence of the Karimojong and opened 
up a period of intense competition for living- 
space between them and the Jie (who only 
then acquired this name). In the last years of 
the century, the herds of both peoples were 
ravaged by disease but eventually restocked by 
purchases from Ethiopian and Swahili ivory 
traders. The Jie themselves were almost wiped 
out by drought, locusts, and smalipox, but a 
muhtary genius, Loriang, reorganized the 
remnants and won back much territory from 
the Karimojong. Thanks to his diplomacy, 
British occupation confirmed these Jie gains 
and some at least look back to the colonial era 
as ‘days of peace and rain’ in contrast to 
recent climatic disaster and the heavy hand 
of the Uganda army. 

All in all, Lamphear 18 to be congratulated 
on a notable extension, not simply to our 
knowledge of Uganda’s past, but to our 
awareness of the possibilities of African 
history, When the going gets rough, and the 
patterns of long-term change are clouded by 
the dust of ancient conflict, he rescues the 
reader with a helpful generalization or a vivid 
quotation from an informant: indeed, one of 
the best things about this book is the extent 
to which the Jie are allowed to speak for 
themselves. To be sure, there are failings. 
With the advent of British overrule, the book 
just stops: there is no attempt to review its 
main conclusions in any sort of comparative 
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context. Here Lamphear sells himself short : 
for example, he might have stressed, what he 
has surely proved, that a remote semi-pastoral 
people, so far from having ' less? history than 
more centralized societies, may well preserve 
much more than many former kingdoms. 
Among the Jie and their immediate neigh- 
bours, the past has retained much of its 
relevance, for they remained right on the 
periphery of the colonial economy and their 
old ways of life, including cattle-raiding, 
persisted relatively unchecked. A further 
complaint: there are plenty of maps, but only 
one seems to be drawn to scale; in any case, 
none gives a scale of reduction. In a book in 
which topography 1s all-important, this 1s a 
lamentable lapse on the part of both author 
and publisher, and both must also be blamed 
for some glaring misprints (indeed, the proof- 
reading of some recent volumes m this expen- 
sive series falls far short of what one should 
expect from the Clarendon Press) But these 
points are worth mentioning only because the 
text itself deserves better: the main thing 1s 
that we have (or at least can borrow) a book 
which should interest a much wider circle of 
readers than its modest title would suggest. 


A. D. ROBERTS 


J. FogsEs Munro: Colonial rule and 
the Kamba: social change in the 
Kenya highlands, 1889-1939. (Oxford 
Studies in African Affairs.) ix, 276 pp., 
2 plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1975. £7.50. 


Forbes Munro’s re-worked Wisconsin Ph.D. 
thesis on the Kamba under colonial rule is as 
welcome as the flowers in spring. The Kamba 
certainly regard themselves as important; 
a scholar lookmg at recent Kenyan history 
would be forced to agree with them but he 
would be hard put to discover anything 
substantial written about them. There is a 
relatively dense literature on the Kikuyu, a 
fair amount on the Luo, and despite their 
fulfilling most of the criteria for geopolitical 
unimportance but probably because of the 
undying attraction of ‘ untamed nobility ' even 
the Masai have had more written on them than 
the Kamba have enjoyed. Munro fills this gap 
handsomely and it 1s to be hoped that his lead 
wil encourage more scholarship amongst the 
Kamba. 

Munro is better known to Africamsis as one 
of the very select band of economic historians 
of Africa. This work belongs to an earlier 
incarnation. Economic issues, in this account, 
are not central and indeed his potentially 
useful comparison between the Kamba and 
Kikuyu economies is one of the weaker parts 
of this volume. This work is à conventional 
colonial history with all the strengths and 
weaknesses of that genre. The strengths are 
abundant. Munro writes well and the periodi- 
zation laid down by the inherent problems of 
‘European impact’ provide sensible guide- 
lines. But the weaknesses also abound. First 
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Munro's story is told very much from a Euro- 
pean standpoint. That is not to say that he 
sympathizes one iota with the rapacity of an 
increasingly settler-dominated colonial state. 
But his close attention to European sources, 
both official and unofficial, leads him in- 
eluctably to an observer's model of changing 
Kamba society. Despite his nice vote of thanks 
to the Kamba in his introduotion there is 
little evidence of oral testimony altering the 
picture he derives from the official and un- 
official written sources. 

Thus Munro homes in on ' elite formation ' 
and ‘ mobilisation’ as the key themes. The 
significance or insignificance of such groups is 
measured by two criteria. 'The first is their 
noteworthiness so far as contemporary Euro- 
pean observers were concerned. The second is 
informed by modern ideas about economic 
development; Munro accepts concepts like 
‘upward’ and ‘downward mobilisation’ as 
though they were absolutes, hke the up and 
down escalators. He presents very little 
evidence to suggest that the Kamba either 
agree or disagree with the kinds of templates he 
deploys. 

This is not a populist point. It matters 
because Munro produces an analysis of the 
Kamba which suggests that the Kamba 
experience is very like the experience out- 
lined in so many other regional studies. We get 
the formation of a Kamba Establishment— 
chiefs and Local Native Council members— 
using political power to entrench economio 
advantage. We geb an aspirant rural middle 
class outflanked both by colonial administra- 
tors and the Establishment. We get an 
alliance between the newly immiserated land- 
less and the aspirants. 

There is no suggestion that this is not in 
fact an account of what happened. But it is 
surely a selective account which is over- 
influenced by the never very inelastio Dar es 
Salaam ‘ orthodoxy’. Munro’s work becomes 
useful as a piece of comparative scholarship 
precisely because it fits easily alongside other 
works on other ethnic groups which have 
asked similar questions of the material. What 
one lacks is perhaps the particularity of the 
Kamba experience. The rather undifferen- 
tiated response of Africans to a rather un- 
differentiated colonial experience is itself belied 
by the history of the Kamba themselves. 
Munro’s concentration on the north, richer and 
better endowed, at the expense of the south 
which is drier and more pastorally oriented 
leaves ‘out a strong theme of the differing 
interaction of Kamba traditional culture and 
the new imperatives. Munro instead opts for 
a comparison with Kikuyuland and this un- 
fortunately is not a strong section of the 
analysis. His summary of the contrasting 
conditions in Kamba and Kikuyu country 
concludes that there were significant structural 
similarities but ‘the mix of ingredients was 
different’ (p. 222). But this avoids looking 
hard at the political economy of Kikuyu 
country up to 1952. It is hardly uncontentious, 
for example, to accept Sorrenson’s verdict that 
administrative measures in Kikuyuland up to 
1952 were the product of “official myopia’ 
(p. 223). Despite these qualifications Munro 
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is to be thanked for opening up yet another 
chapter of African history. 


RICHARD RATHBONE 


G. S. P. FnazEMAN-GRENVILLE: A 
modern atlas of African history. 63 pp. 
London: Rex Collings, 1976. £3.50. 


Dr. Freeman-Grenville’s Modern atlas in- 
vites comparison with the Atlas of African 
history of Professor Fage, which has long been 
the established book of this kind. Freeman- 
Grenville has rather more maps, 70 to 62; but 
Fage’s are spread over 55 pp. to Freeman- 
Grenville's 42, and Fage’s pages are larger, so 
that he ıs surely ahead in square-inch-age— 
some of Freeman-Grenville’s maps are rather 
tiny. Freeman-Grenville has the advantage 
of colour (though on some pages of my copy 
the printing on one side shows through dis- 
agreeably on the other), but has nothing to 
replace the useful brief historical notes which 
accompany Fage’s maps. Freeman-Grenville 
starts earlier, with just over 4 pp. of pre- 
Roman maps. Thereafter the two books 
march fairly well in harness, converging and 
diverging. Fage has more Roman place- 
names (not always in quite the same places), 
but Freeman-Grenville has more supple- 
mentary maternal, such as the early spread of 
Christianity in the Mediterranean. Such com- 
plementing, in one way or another, may be 
traced at many points. 

I noticed a number of locations which did 
not seem quite right to me. On map 28, for 
example, c. A.D. 1000, was there really a 
major trade route south from Agades into 
Hausaland at that early stage, or one east from 
Agades to el-Fasher (when was el-Fasher 
founded ?), and did the main Tripoli-Murzuk- 
Bilma highway really enter the Sudan some 
200 miles west of Lake Chad ? Ghana is too 
far to the south, and a precise site is given to 
Mali, which may well not have existed at that 
time. Simular errors may be found in some 
of the other maps. Nachtigal is given two 
journeys, not one, a minor though curious slip 
which is also found in Fage, and he is shorn of 
his exeursions north-east and south-east of the 
Chad. The index is very good ; the only name 
I could not find in it is Lake Fitri, mis-spelt 
on map 29 as Friti. 

This atlas, useful as it will no doubt prove 
for school and other introductory work, does 
not show that degree of painstaking precision 
which cartography requires. The task of the 
cartographer of all Africa is formidable indeed. 
There is, perhaps, a general lesson to be learnt 
here. Pick up almost any scholarly work on 
African history, and you will find, in the midst 
of the most laboriously elaborate scholarship, 
maps in which trade routes sear the desert in 
fulfilment of the Messianic hope of Isaiah xl, 3, 
where shadowy names suddenly acquire fixed 
locations, and tribes and states mark out their 
boundaries with that loving care which small 
boys bestow upon the division of a piece of 
chocolate. We have, in fact, raised up a 
generation of African historians who, skilled 
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as they may be in other respects, are carto- 
graphic neophytes. When the maps in 
doctoral theses are regularly regarded as an 
integral part of the research, and not as some- 
thing quickly added just before binding, then 
it wil be possible to construct from such 
materials, and others, a much more satisfactory 
overview, the task which Freeman-Grenville 
has here so gallantly attempted. 


HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


Issa H. KHavYaR: Le refus de l’école: 
contribution à l'étude des problèmes de 
l'éducation chez les Musulmans du 
Ouaddat (Tchad). 140 pp. Paris: 
Adrien Maisonneuve, [1976]. Fr. 38. 


Issa H. Khayar is the son and grandson of 
faqihs well-known both ın Ouadai (Wadai) and 
Dar Für (the Sudan); his book has its origin 
in a 'diplóme' submitted to the École 
Pratique des Hautes Études. The author sets 
out to explam why secular, i.e. Western 
education has made so little progress among 
the Muslims of north-eastern Chad by com- 
parison with southern Chad; in attempting 
an answer he ranges widely over a number of 
themes. Although Issa has not had access to 
material in English, for example on northern 
Nigeria and the Sudan, which would have 
given him a comparative perspective, he 
effectively combines his understanding and 
experience of his own society with material 
from interviews and colonial records. 

To answer his question, Issa peels off with 
much new information the various cultural 
layers that make up Wadai, essentially the 
traditional values of Maba society, the im- 
position of Islam, and the uneasy accommoda- 
tion between the two. Islam in Wadai, as in 
neighbouring Dàr Für, was by comparison 
with West Africa ilhterate. Except for the 
Sanüsryya m the last years of the nineteenth 
century, the éariqgas made little headway there 
and learning, im both senses, was confined to 
the Qur'àn, hadith, and the basic Malki law- 
books, being taught by fagths in the khalwas. 
Surprisingly the author does not mention 
Wadai's one institutional link with the outside 
Muslim world, the rewäg Dar Sulayh (another 
name for Wada1) at al-Azhar; in 1925 1t had 
five students under an ‘ active anti-European 
propagandist ’, Adam Bahr.? 

It is agamst this background of Maba and 
Islamic values that the author measures the 
impact of French colonial and post-independ- 
ence (1960) educational policies. Although he 


! For example, Yusuf Fadl Hasan, ' Inter- 
action between traditional and Western 
education in the Sudan: an attempt towards 
a synthesis’, in G. N. Brown and Mervyn 
Hiskett (ed.), Conflict and harmony in education 
in tropical Africa, London, 1975, 116-33. 

* Sir Gordon James Lethem's papers, Rhodes 
House, Oxford, box 11/1 f.72, letter to H. R. 
Palmer, 4 August 1925. See also J. Heyworth- 
Dunne, An introduction to the history of 
education in Egypt, London, 1938, 25. 
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rightly stresses the French concern to offer 
education, through government and missionary 
schools, only to those deemed most likely to 
accept French culture, he perhaps underplays 
the simple lack of investment and interest in 
what was one of France's poorest colonies 
and the long-term significance of the initial 
French occupation of the country from the 
west and south. The  post-independence 
histories of Chad and the Sudan, areas with 
approximately the same ethnographic con- 
figuration, emphasize the importance of the 
direction of the initial colonial penetration. 

But whatever the feebleness of the French 
input, the statistics given by Issa make it 
clear that Wadaian parents positively refused 
and refuse to send their children to the govern- 
ment school system; in the south-western 
districts the percentages of children at school 
(1965-6) range from 25 to 50%, in the north- 
east from 3 to 6%. Parents prefer to send 
their children to the khalwa, where they will 
learn Arabic and be educated into the local 
Muslim culture rather than mto the wider 
national ‘culture’, where French is the 
official language. The roots of this attitude go 
deep: the sentiments of an Islamic community 
* under threat ', the fear of Muslim notables 
that their sons will replace them if they learn 
kalim nasärä, i.e. French, dislike of the 
behaviour, ‘ turbulent, irrespectueux °, of the 
government school products compared with 
Muslim behavioural norms, the basic irreligion 
of the government school system. Their 
hostility is summed up by one informant, 
‘L'école des kuffár n'est pas celle de nos 
ancêtres, ni la nôtre. Je vous dis une chose: 
les parents qui envoient leurs enfants à l'école 
[publique] ne cherchent autre chose que le 
kukum [pouvoir] dans ce monde ...’ (p. 103). 
To resolve their dilemma the Muslims have 
attempted to create medersas (madrasa) to 
provide their children with a partly-modernized 
Islamic education, taking similar institutions 
in the Sudan as their model. The author con- 
cludes that the only effective hope for the 
future is the recognition and integration of 
the medersas into the national educational 
system. 

Le refus de l'école must be seen within the 
context of the failure of Muslims and non- 
Muslims to work out any national consensus 
in Chad; it throws much light on one aspect 
of a conflict that only occasionally reaches the 
headlines. 

R. S. O'FAKEY 


JEAN-CLAUDE MULLER: Chez les 
Rukuba: parenté et mariage (État 
Benue-Plateau, Nigeria). (École des 
Hautes Études en Sciences Sociales. 
Cahiers de l'Homme: Ethnologie, 
Géographie, Linguistique. Nouvelle 
Série, xvir.) 206 pp. Paris, La Haye: 
Mouton, 1976. Fr. 68. 

The Rukuba are one of & cluster of small 


societies inhabiting the Jos plateau of central 
Nigeria. This cluster js well known as forming 
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& set of stil largely pagan groups, mostly 
relatively unaffected by the rapid and intensive 
modernization of Nigeria, but extremely little 
is known about their social organizations. In 
this short book Professor J.-C. Muller, who 
carried out most of the research while working 
on à museum training programme for UNESCO, 
provides an excellent and clear account of an 
extremely interesting and complex system of 
kinship and marriage. Besides the Rukuba 
the author also briefly mentions the marriage 
systems of several neighbouring groups. 

The book presents an outline of Rukuba 
social organization, the domestio group, pre- 
marital relations and betrothal, the forms of 
primary and secondary marriage, and matri- 
lateral kinship. The most important chapters 
are those dealing with the forms of marriage, 
wluch contradict the usually accepted form 
of * African’ marriage (at least when patrih- 
neal) in which the amount of bridewealth 
transferred is linked to degrees of rights 
exercised by husbands over thei children. 
This factor would appear irrelevant among the 
Rukuba. There are here three main forms of 
marriage: that in which bridewealth is paid, 
that without bridewealth, and that in which 
an adolescent youth is briefly married to the 
pregnant wife of another man. Either of the 
first two can be primary or secondary, and 
wives in one form of marriage may also be wives 
in other forms. The author shows that the 
main causative factors for actual cases of these 
marriages include the desire for prestige among 
men and the use of marriage forms as means of 
perpetuating rights over women and children 
of more than one generation; and he shows 
how these forms act as a mechanism for mter- 
generational levelling of wealth. 

The system is complex and fascinating. The 
author regards the Rukuba system as being 
only one of several logically possible transfor- 
mations found in the Plateau area. He states 
that factors of ecology and demography are 
not significant to explain these marital 
variations: each tribal group has worked out 
its own logically unique marriage system, 
selecting a different transformation of a basic 
set of marriage norms so as to distinguish 
itself from its neighbours. It could be so, but 
I think more evidence is needed, especially 
on notions of the person, notions of sexuality, 
and on heritable and other rights over women. 
The Lévi-Straussian argument is hardly a 
convincing one without more indication that 
these several ethnic groups in some way form 
a single cultural system, or at the least a 
network of linked cultural systems. 

However, the strength of this book is that 
the author has provided detailed ethnographic 
data on a quite unique marriage system in 
Africa, and also perhaps the first fully pro- 
fessional account of any society of the Jos 
plateau. 

JOHN MIDDLETON 


Jean-Pauz Leseur: Études kotoko. 
(École des Hautes Études en Sciences 
Sociales. Cahiers de l'Homme: Eth- 
nologie, Géographie, Linguistique. 
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Nouvelle Série, xvi) 106 pp. 24 
plates. Paris, La Haye: Mouton, 
1976. Fr. 48. 


J.-P. and A. Lebeuf have carried out 
anthropological researches for many years 
among the fishing and hunting communities 
called Kotoko, 1n the Republic of Chad. This 
collection of essays 1s devoted to social taxo- 
nomy which with the corpus of myth associated 
with ıt provides a basic philosophy on which 
Kotoko everyday life and values are based. 
The Kotoko are Muslims but the formal tenets 
of Islam are accepted side by side with more 
traditional behefs and views of the universe. 

The longest article is on the social categori- 
zation of order and counter-order, a symbolic 
classification found at the basis of modes of 
thought in almost all (if not all) African 
societies. The Kotoko system is based on the 
division in creation of male, female, and the 
mediating category of androgyneity, and on 
systems of numbers of which 12 18 fundamental. 
The schema covers humans, wild animals, birds, 
edible grains, wild plants, and fishes. It is not 
merely a means of classifying but an explan- 
ation of past population movements, of 
differentiation of social occupations, of the 
utility of natural species, of patterns of sottle- 
ment and palace, and of the sacred status of 
kings. It provides a means of comprehending 
the orderly passage of time during which social 
relations and behaviour are ideally stable, 
separated by periods of counter-order when 
the passing of time is disrupted and relations 
and behaviour changes. These periods of 
change are controlled by hminal persons, 
especially smiths and those in possession. 

The other chapters are slighter but all are 
interesting and deal with matters linked to the 
grand cosmological schema mentioned: a game 
played with ground-peas that represents a 
manipulation of cosmic forces; a science of 
numerology, part of a wide tradition in western 
and northern Africa; the reckoning of time, 
of which there are two systems, one associated 
with the sacred and royalty, the other with 
the secular and ordinary people; archaic 
pottery pipes; creation myths; and the culti- 
vation of the onion, a plant with important 
religious significance. 

A problem in this kind of analysis is always, 
of course, the extent to which it is a construct 
made explicitly by the people or one made 
largely by the observer. To an extent this is a 
false problem: symbols are not direct state- 
ments about social representations and since 
they compose systems the observer can check 
his own interpretations by the degree of con- 
gruence between them and other and more 
overtly made representations and statements. 
The articles m this collection provide a fine 
example of the interpretation of detailed 
ethnographic materials, obtained both from 
learned informants and from direct observation, 
based on the author’s own knowledge of 
anthropological theory and his own anthro- 
pological experience. The volume is a fasci- 
nating and elegantly argued set of essays that 
teach us much about both the Kotoko and 
cultural modes of thought in general. 

JOHN MIDDLETON 
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ANTHONY Force (ed.): Primitive art 
and socwty. xxii, 286 pp., front., 18 
plates. London, New York: Oxford 
University Press for the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation for Ánthropological Re- 
search Inc., 1973. £6.50. 


This is a collection of papers from a con- 
ference on primitive art, held in 1967 under 
the auspices of the Wenner-Gren Foundation 
for Anthropological Research. Its central 
concern is how art affects, and 1s itself affected 
by society. The answers vary considerably, 
because of the complexity and general 
nature of the problem. Art has eluded precise 
definition and different writers approach its 
analysis from different angles, interests, 
training, and experience. The volume offers 
no over-all theoretical breakthrough, but the 
papers provide a wealth of ethnographic data 
and a great deal of insight and illuminatmg 
observations. 

In his mtroduction to the book, Anthony 
Forge surveys a number of approaches to the 
study of art within social anthropology, 
emphaszmg the promising possibilities of what 
he calls ‘the symbolic system approach’: 
* A coherent body of art from a single culture 
is analysed into its basic elements of form, with 
the aim of discovering the rules of their com- 
bination and opposition, but meaning is 
recorded at every level from a wide range of 
informants both artists and beholders of the 
art’. This is essentially a structuralist 
approach which has m recent years achieved 
important results in the analysis of myth and 
ritual. 

In a paper on ‘ Adornment and nudity in 
tropical Africa”, Denise Paulme provides 
interesting data and observations on the social 
significance of body adornment, facial scarcifi- 
cations, and hair styles in a number of African 
societies. 

Raymond Firth discusses the question of the 
boundaries of art on the basis of extensive 
ethnographic data relating to the Tikopia. 
Warren L. d'Azevedo presents a magnificent 
account of the position of the artist among the 
‘ Poro cluster’ of tribes in western Liberia. 
He analyses the significance of masks in the 
rituals of the two major secret societies, Poro 
and Sande, and sheds further light on the 
ideologies and organization of these societies. 
William Fagg, ‘In search of meaning in 
African art’, draws attention to the close 
relations between art and religion m Africa, 
He writes: ‘ Visual art, like music 1s a form 
of communication and is concerned especially 
with communicating the meffable, that is 
truths, values, feelings, ete., for which the 
normal channels of communication such as 
speech are unavailable or inadequate °. In his 
own paper, ‘Style and meaning in Sepik art’, 
Anthony Forge gives an extensive coverage of 
the art of the Sepik river area in New Guinea 
and provides a highly sophisticated analysis. 
Edmund Leach discusses levels of communt- 
eation and problems of taboo in the appreci- 
ation of primitive arb and attempts to analyse 
the response to art cross-culturally. He 
suggests the hypothesis that ‘ when westerners 
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affirm that some completely alien cultural 
product is a f! work of art", this is a response 
to the fact that elements in the iconography 
have touched off anımal feelings which have 
been deeply repressed by taboo ... (a) sex, 
(b) eating, (c) dominance and submission. . . . 
It is such factors as these which are most easily 
recognized cross-culturally '. 

The volume is concluded with & brilliant 
analysis by W. T. Jones, who did not present 
a paper during the conference, but wrote one 
later in which he critically surveys the con- 
tributions by the other participants. He ex- 
plains at length and in great detail that the 
inconclusiveness of the conference was due to 
implicit disagreements, partly unconscious, 
among the partieipants about the nature of 
art. He points out that the various papers use 
three different dimensions, in terms of which 
art objects are ordered, each participant at 
the conference using one or another of them 
as a primary organizing principle. Those were 
the dimensions of utility, information, and 
expression. In addition, participants had 
different funds of information, different in- 
terests, different vocabularies, and different 
approaches to them subject. 

His observations and generalizations are 
penetrating and of immense value as they 
provide a unique contribution to a clearer 
understanding of the whole field. His criticism, 
however, does not in any way belittle the 
significance of the different articles of the book 
as a whole. The book 1s indeed a major con- 
tribution to the sociology of art generally. 
What is more, it is produced m a most elegant 
form which does justice to the importance 
of its subject. I strongly recommend it to all 
students of art. 

ABNER COHEN 


Jack Goopy (ed): The character of 
kinship. xii, 251 pp. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1973. £3.30. 


This 1s a collection of papers written m 
honour of Meyer Fortes on the occasion of his 
retirement from the Wilham Wyse Chair in 
Social Anthropology at the University of 
Cambridge. During & career of nearly half a 
century, Fortes has made substantial contri- 
butions to the formation and development of 
social anthropology, on wide-rangmg theo- 
retical and methodological issues. but more 
particularly m the field of kinship, covered by 
the present volume. 

On the basis of his extensive ethnographic 
research among the Tailensi of northern Ghana, 
Fortes argued at length that kinship is an 
irreducible prinerple of social organization. 
This was duly challenged by Peter Worseley 
and others, who mamtain, mainly from a 
Marxian standpoint, that kmshrp can be 
virtually explained away in terms of economic 
and political relationships. Fortes's reply came 
many years later in his book, Kinship and the 
social order, which is based on the Lewis Henry 
Morgan Lectures that he gave at the University 
of Rochester in 1963. Init he defends and ela- 
borates further the primordiality of kinship 
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which, he argues, is informed by ‘ amity’, 
the axiom of presoriptive altruism. Although 
the papers in the volume under review discuss 
different subjects within the field of kinship, 
most of them comment extensively on this 
central issue. 

Almost without exception, these papers are 
of a very high quality, developing important 
and interesting ideas and the reading of the 
whole volume can be a most rewarding ex- 
perience. In this brief review I can only 
mention some of them. 

The first four papers discuss the validity 
and usefulness of the concept of descent cross- 
eulturally. Fredrik Barth argues on the basis 
of Middle Eastern ethnography that this 
concept oversimplifies and overlooks highly 
complex phenomena and can therefore be 
misleading. Andrew Strathern and Jean La 
Fontaine examine the apparent discrepancy 
between ‘ African type ' descent ideologies and 
local group composition in the societies of New 
Guinea. But instead of rejecting the concept 
of descent, they both argue—in my judgement 
correctly—that it should be seen, not as a false 
ideological reflection of politico-economic 
arrangements, but as an organizing principle 
dialectically related to these arrangements. 

In a very illuminating paper on ' The kith 
and the kin’, Julian Pitt-Rivers delineates a 
useful paradigm, analysing amity relationships 
into those of friendship and those of kinship, 
and then classifying kinship relationships into 
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those of ritual kinship, adoptive kinship, and 
‘real’ kinship, and classifying friendship 
relationships into those that are ritualized and 
those that are not. 

Raymond T. Smith re-examines his own 
material on West Indian kinship in order to 
demonstrate, against some of Fortes’s formu- 
lations, the existence of a family system in 
which legitimate paternity is not a pre- 
requisite for the development of full social 
personality. In a final paper under the title 
* From varna to caste through mixed unions’, 
S. J. Tambiah argues that ‘ the very hierarchi- 
cal ordering of varna and caste a8 a social system 
based on inequality requires us not to separate 
purity and pollution from the exercise of power 
and dominance, for both these are intertwined 
in the same single theory of society which the 
Brahman legal ideologists propounded for their 
glorification '. 

The book is well edited by Jack Goody, who 
also contributes a paper of his own on ‘ Poly- 
gyny, economy and the role of women’ 
arguing that the ‘ reasons behind polygyny are 
sexual and reproductive rather than economic 
and productive”. A ' Bibliography of the 
writings of Meyer Fortes', compiled by J. A. 
Barnes, is appended to the volume. 

The character of kinship is a serious book 
which should be of theoretical and ethno- 
graphic interest to students of kinship specially 
and to anthropologists generally. 

ABNER COHEN 
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Hem: Jacosi: Grammatik des Thumi- 
schen Neuaramäisch (Nordostsyrien). 
(Abhandlungen für die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, Bd. xu, 3.) xxiii, 288 pp. 
Wiesbaden : Deutsche Morgen- 
làndische Gesellschaft, Kommissions- 
verlag Franz Steiner GmbH, 1973. 
DM 28. 


The present volume 15 the improved version 
of & doctoral dissertation and is reproduced 
from a typescript. It deals with a modern 
Aramaic dialect spoken by the Thuma com- 
munity in north-eastern Syria, in the region 
of the Chabur, a tributary of the Euphrates. 
According to Dr. Jacobi, phonology and 
vocabulary are closer to the dialect of Mawsil 
than to that of Urmia. 

Phonology and morphology are treated in 
considerable detail, but there is no special 
section devoted to syntax which has, where 
appropriate, been subsumed under morphology, 
The treatment is strictly synchronic. The texts 
at the end of the volume have both an inter- 
linear and a free translation. 

The book is competently done and repre- 
sents a genuine accretion to our knowledge of 
modern Aramaic. 

E. U. 


Worr LzsnAU: Concise Amharic dic- 
tionary. Amharic-Enghsh, English- 


Amharic. xv, 538 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1976. DM 98. 


There is no lack of lexical material on 
Amharic and excellent dictionaries exist in 
each direction, but, at least for Amharic into 
a European language, they have hitherto 
tended to be of scholarly excellence rather than 
practical utility, demanding the mental 
agility of the classicist for the elucidation of 
texts rather than providing immediate trans- 
lations. They are usually concerned with the 
traditional culture of Ethiopia, rather than the 
realities of a country facing up to the problems 
of the twentieth century and possessed of a 
substantial literature mostly dating from the 
last three decades and concerned with the 
issues of that period. Only in Russian is there 
a really up-to-date diotionary—pace the con- 
temporary régime which would regard even 
the work under review as reactionary—but 
again the additional work-load entailed in its 
use is a major drawback. It is therefore to the 
Amharic-English portion of this dictionary 
that one automatically turns and it is indeed 
a pleasure to find that it is a genuine help in the 
task of translating from Amharic. Professional 
Amharicists are usually also. Semitists and are 
prone to think of an Amharic word in terms of 
the Semitic or Ethiopic notion of the root, 
80 that many of the nuances of contemporary 
Amharic vocabulary will escape them. It 18 
possible, of course, to arrive at the meaning of 
& passage by means of the scholarly Guidi or 
the more homely Baeteman but an imprecise 
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or unconvincing translation is the usual 
result. Leslau's Dictionary has at last remedied 
that situation. The choice of Amharic items 
is, on the author's admission, subjective in the 
absence of a frequency count of the language, 
but in the reviewer's experience the Dictionary 
has rarely let him down and the meaning of the 
occasional word not featuring in Leslau 18 now 
that much easier to establish from context. 
Equally, the English-Amharic section seems 
to provide a sensible selection of vocabulary, 
though ıt cannot compare with Leslau’s 
Enghish-Amharic context dictionary (Wies- 
baden, 1973). It is a useful corrective, how- 
ever, to be able conveniently to refer the 
Amharic equivalent offered back to the 
Amharie-English section in order to establish 
that it is in fact the apposite word. The book 
is attractively printed and produced in soft 
covers and misprints are infrequent. But the 
price once again surely places ıt beyond the 
reach of the readership which would most 
benefit from possessing it. 
A. K. IRVINE 


Davip Comen: Le parler arabe des 
juifs de Tunis. Tom. n. Etude 
linguistique. (Janua Linguarum. 


Series Practica, 161.) [i], 318 pp. The 
Hague, Paris: Mouton, 1975. Guil- 
ders 92. 


This 18 the companion volume to the col- 
lection of texts and documents which appeared 
m 1964, though the work for both volumes 
was done in 1956. The texts gave an account 
of the history and culture of a community 
of great antiquity which m comparatively 
recent times made up 15% of the non- European 
population of Tunis. 

The present volume is a study in depth 
of this idiosyneratie dialect which clearly 
preserved its distinctive features for many 
centuries, though it has now to all intents 
and purposes entirely disappeared. 

The phonology of the dialect is discussed 
exhaustively and 1t is now possible to read in 
greater detail about its main distinctive 
features, namely the curious distribution of 
the sibilants and the non-occurrence of A. 
The chapter on syllabication discusses points 
of interest not only for this dialect, but for 
North African dialects as a whole. 

In the same way the author in his deuxtéme 
partie on morphology and syntax says a great 
deal of importance for Arabie and indeed 
for Semitic linguistics. 

His index of words, which as he pomts out 
in his introduction contains 3,500 items, is also 
intended to function as a provisional lexicon. 
The word ‘ provisional’ is the author's, but 
it is clear that it 1s the only lexicon we are 
ever likely to have. 

In the same avani-piopos the author is 
apologetic for not having improved as much 
as he had hoped on his work of 1956. His 
readers will be well pleased with the work as 
it stands. Besides having completed a pious 
task—the preservation and description of a 
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dialect now virtually disappeared—he every- 
where avoids the accusation of parochialism 
by the consistently high quality of his hn- 
guistic arguments. This is a book which it is 
a pleasure to read. 

T. M. JOHNSTONE 


JACQUES GRAND HENRY: Les parlers 
arabes de la région du Mzab (Sahara 
algérien). (Studies in Semitic Lan- 
guages and Linguistics, v.) xx, 136 pp. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1976. Guilders 48. 


The material for this book was collected m 
the Algerian Sahara in 1972, but the author 
had already spent the years 1965-7 in the 
Mzüb region as a teacher in Ghardaïa. One of 
the prinerpal interests of the region is that ıt 
became the refuge of the Ibidis towards the 
end of the eleventh century a.p. This fact 
is of linguistic importance inasmuch as their 
unorthodox beliefs have preserved them to a 
certain extent from the kind of external 
influences that Sunni Saharan communities 
have been subject to over the centuries. The 
nomads of the area are for the most part 
‘Chaanba’ (presumably Sha'ünibah, pro- 
nounced (p. 9) Sh'anba) who are said to be of 
Hilali origin. 

The author discusses in considerable detail 
the phoneties and phonology of these dialects 
(pp. 9-42), their morphology (pp. 43-73), and 
syntax (pp. 74—91). 

The phonology of these dialects presents a 
number of points of general interest. Thus for 
example the sound change £f, which 1s 
rare in these dialects (as indeed elsewhere 
except in the Shi‘i dialects of Bahrain), occurs 
in the examples cited in syllables whose final 
consonant is m, thus fdmn- ‘eight’ in the 
Mzab dialects, and in Cherchell fonma < 
lammah. With these examples contrast 
Eastern Arabian itm < fam. 

The large number of vowel sounds postu- 
lated for the dialect 18 presumably a phonetic 
rather than a phonological feature. 

This section is disappointing in that ıt does 
not deal with syllabication as a distinctive 
feature, though a good deal can be inferred 
from the patterns as set out in the morpholo- 
gical section which presents the facts efficiently 
and economically. 

The section on syntax gives us very little on 
the function of the active participle though 
there would seem nowadays to have been 
enough research done on other dialects on this 
feature to have provided a basis for a detailed 
analysis. The difference m the function of the 
active participle in literary Arabic as against 
the dialects is one of the most striking aspects 
of a comparative syntax. 

The author sums up his conclusions (pp. 92— 
6) and gives a very useful vocabulary of words 
and phrases (pp. 99-136). 

We are grateful to Dr. Grand hemy for 
documenting for us the spoken Arabic of an 
area which is of particular cultural and 
historical importance. 

T. M. JOHNSTONE 
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Micxez BAUMER: Noms vernaculaires 
soudanais utiles à l’écologiste. 127 pp. 
Paris: Éditions du Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, 1975. 
Fr. 65. 


This book is a compilation of six main, and 
one or tavo subsidiary, sources for plant names 
and some other words of use to ecologists. As 
such it is obviously a most practical handbook. 
The compiler explains, or apologizes, that he 
has not had access to a linguist (p. 7) and it is 
the more the pity, then, that he begins his 
exordium with a rather grandiloquently Gallic 
statement defining language (or rather langage) 
in terms that would not be accepted by 
hnguists without demur. 

The only serious criticism of this book, 
however, is that the transcription is poor. 
This drawback, which derives from some of 
the sources, could have been largely overcome 
if a linguist had co-operated, so that the 
apology of the author is justified. Just what 
this means in practice can be seen from the 
following item in the index. 

‘Abrus precatorius L. hab el arus, habil, habil 
arus, habil el rus.’ 

All of these are spellings for (what is pre- 
sumably) habb il-‘arüs and all these spellings 
are listed separately under À with the meaning 
stated, except habil which seems to have got 
under this item in the index by mistake. 

A useful oross-reference for the compiler 
would have been the plant-name book of 
Mahmüd Mustafa al-Damyati, Mu‘jam asm’ 
al-nabatat (Cairo, 1965), which gives the 
Classical Arabic and Latin nomenclature, and, 
usually, the common English names. 

The English-Arabic vocabulary of H. F. S. 
Amery (Cairo, 1905) would also have been 
helpful on occasions. 

Finally there seems to be no good reason why 
the author solemnly tells us that he marks long 
vowels with a macron, when in fact he does 
not use this convention in the text. 

What the author should have done to make 
this book more useful to ecologists and others 
was to select for them the best spelling or 
spellings. However, the book may help to get 
plant names recorded more correctly in future. 

T. M. JOHNSTONE 


JOSEPH CassAn-PuLLIOINO: Studies in 
Maltese folklore. xii, 219 pp., 12 plates. 
[Msida]: University of Malta, 1976. 
£M1.70. 


This book is an assemblage of disparate 
studies. Some of these are more concerned 
with Maltese language than with folk-lore, 
and the texts might have been published 
elsewhere. Nowhere does the author clearly 
define the unifying thread of his study; 
whether forexamplefolk-loreis to beinterpreted 
within the context of Maltese social structure 
and the function of social patterns (e.g. 
‘Criteria of physical attraction and sex 
concepts °, pp. 193-202), or whether, for him, 
folk-lore is primarily an urgent cataloguing of 
objets trouvés—riddles, animal tales, nursery 
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rhymes, and proverbs—before all record of 
them has disappeared. He implies that cultural 
identification and correlation is his chief ob- 
jective. In his preface he observes that Malta 
is in & rapid process of evolution and that 
*other scholars might consider it useful to 
undertake comparative studies in greater depth 
in order to cover a wider area of the Mediter- 
ranean ’. 

The geographical scope of his study is very 
wide indeed. Some might feel it is too wide and 
too speculative, for most would concede that 
it is frequently impossible to pin-point an 
exact source or date for Maltese popular 
belief, customs, and folk-tales. His diffusionist 
approach will disappoint many anthropolo- 
gists. None the less, there is a treasure trove 
of source material in these pages. The book 
will .certainly appeal to Orientalists and 
Africanists who, from time to time, find it 
valuable to consult works like E. Westermarck’s 
Moroccan volumes. This book too is a com- 
pendium of curious rites and superstitions but 
it lacks the selectivity and depth of Wester- 
marck’s approach. 

The chapter on ‘ Semitic elements in Maltese 
folklore’ (pp. 40-55) will be of interest to 
Arabists. It is fascinating to find Guha, who is 
mentioned in the Frhrist of Ibn al-Nadim, 
reappearing as Gahan among Maltese folk. 
heroes. It might be possible to explore similari- 
ties between Maltese beliefs and datable reports 
in Árabio geographical literature. On p. 53 the 
author alludes to the changing of babies by 
evil spirits. The changeling, called mibdul in 
Maltese, seems to correspond exactly to the 
mabdül or mubaddal who appear in Arab and 
Berber beliefs in the Maghrib. The author 
acknowledges some cultural connexion here. 

Reference occurs to this in the Kitab al- 
istibsar fi ‘aja’ib al-amsür (c. A.D. 1192); see 
the Arabic text edited by Dr. Saad Zaghloul 
Abdel-Hamid, Alexandria, 1958, pp. 178-9. 
The mountain of Qalqal was ruled by jinn 
who snatched away humans and put others 
in their place. The unknown author adds ' For 
this reason the people of Ifriqiya say ‘‘O 
replaced one (yë mabdil)”’. This same 
medieval text has other references to Tunisian 
and Algerian beliefs.very similar to the 
Maltese. 

These selected studies are offered as a book 
which can hardly be read from cover to cover, 
nor does it do more than outline a fascinating 
uncharted sea of discovery for a qualified 
scholar who some day will consult the archives 
and interpret the islands’ mysteries, which are 
perhaps symbolized by its prehistoric temples. 
As a work of reference though, this book may 
well be found useful, and for this reason alone 
it merits a welcome. 

H. T. N. 


SUSANNE DiwaLtp: Arabische Philo- 
sophie und Wissenschaft in der Enzy- 
klopädie Kitab Ihwan as-saf@ (rm): 
Die Lehre von Seele und Intellekt. 
(Akademie der Wissenschaften und 
der Literatur, Mainz.) xii, 641 pp. 
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Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1975. 
DM 198. 


This must necessarily be an interim report, 
made with the object of bringing to the notice 
of those whom it may concern the fact that 
this important project is in progress. Dr. 
Diwald proposes to publish in four volumes a 
translation, with commentary, of the Kitab 
Ikhwün al-Safa (also known as the Rasa 
Ikhwün al-Saf@). In making this translation, 
she has consulted & large number of manu- 
scripts, and while she does not claim that it 
stands in place of an edition, it certainly 
represents & more critical text than any at 
present available. It also seems to be a very 
good translation. 

Diwald chose to begin her project with vol. 
rur, concerning the soul and the intellect, as 
being the best way of getting the feel of the 
whole corpus, This volume has its own intro- 
duction, in which such questions as the author- 
ship of the work and its connexion with the 
various religious and philosophical movements 
that might be thought to lie behind it are 
briefly discussed ; we are promised, however, 
a full introduction to the whole translation, 
in whieh these questions, and others, will be 
treated at length. It is not altogether clear 
what, when this appears, the function of the 
introduction to this volume will be. It is 
surely not Diwald's intention to provide an 
introduction to each volume as well as a full, 
general introduction, for she will either repeat 
herself several times over or run out of things 
to say. I wonder if she might not have been 
better advised to leave all introductory matter 
to the general introduotion and to publish 
this third volume without comment. 

Refleetions on the tidiness or otherwise of 
the finished work are, however, somewhat 
niggling and, in any case, premature. In the 
meantime, Diwald is, I think, to be congratu- 
lated on a most promising beginning to what 
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accomplishment. 
J. N. MATTOOK 
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KENNETH L.. Brown: People of Salé: 
tradition and change in a Moroccan 
city, 1830-1930. xix, 265 pp., 4 plates. 
Manchester: Manchester University 
Press, [1976]. £9.95. 


This book, which is well written and pre- 
sented, provides a detailed analysis of the 
historical evolution of social classes in a 
famous Moroccan port and city, and its span 
covers most of the nineteenth century and 
terminates just after the first World War. It 
is wide in compass, and 1t will be of interest 
to historians, geographers, and sociologists, 
and in some aspeots surely to all specialists on 
North Africa. 

The text is supplemented by a bibliography, 
notes, maps, photographs, tables, and selected 
passages from Arabic texts. A sound and 
consistent system of transeription is used 
throughout, and the impression given is of a 
solid piece of scholarship in the best inter- 
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disciplinary tradition. Salé is defined as a 
market and an urban settlement within an 
enclosed space, and there are few aspects of 
its occupational structure, demographic growth, 
and cultural life which are not touched upon. 
The author knows the city intimately, he has 
slowly reworked his field material, and he has 
been engaged in his research sinch 1965. This 
time used m the careful sifting of his material 
has helped give the book its precision and 
enhances the authority of his conclusions. His 
acknowledgements indicate that experts in 
many fields have contributed to forming the 
final statement of his arguments. 

The book concludes with an examination of 
nationalism and social change and those 
factors which have fostered Slawi identity, 
factors which have led the author to conclude 
that despite the spread of urban culture and 
national integration a semi-permanent im- 
mobilism is characteristic of Salé, and that 
most Slawis remained to some extent bound 
to and by networks of social relationships 
within the community itself (p. 224). 

An attractive feature of the author's style 
is the pervasive leavening of his academic 
content by a wealth of first-hand details of 
the lives of civic personalities, Moroccan 
customs, rituals and festivals (ch. iv and v on 
saints, scholars, and religious practice and 
belief will be of great interest to Islamists), and 
by cross-references to Moroccan history and to 
free trade and imperialism. All this furnishes 
a view of a wider world, its standards and its 
vicissitudes, seen through the eyes of the 
Slawis. This is altogether a worth-while study 
comprehensively tackled. 

H. 7. N. 


Crive Foss: Byzantine and Turkish 
Sardis. (Archaeological Exploration 
of Sardis. Monograph 4.) xvii, 216 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass., and London: Har- 
vard University Press, 1976. $12.50, 
£8.50. 


Before the days of systematic excavation, 
surprisingly little was known of the fortunes 
of so great a city as, Sardis, beyond its descrip- 
tion as an Achaemenid Persian headquarters 
of the sixth century B.c. by Herodotus. Yet 
it remained, with a population of some 100,000, 
the metropolis of Lydia, and a major cultural 
centre throughout the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods; and indeed survived as a consider- 
able focus of local activity long into the Middle 
Ages. The detailed evidence for the city has 
been, and is being, presented in a series of 
substantial archaeological reports. Yet (as 
devotees of that medium will easily realize) 
even the most authoritative specimens of the 
genre, without special signposting, can offer 
a discouragingly arid prospect for the peri- 
pheral inquirer searching for specific infor- 
mation. By presenting the present manageable 
yet thorough survey, the author provides a very 
valuable guide to the wider aspects of the 
subject. The reader will quickly grasp the 
main essentialis, and see where to refer for 
fuller information. The exposition is arranged 
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in chronological sequence, the archaeological 
finds correlated with the historical data, and 
ch. iv provides a selection of the 39 chief textual 
references to the life of the city from Diocletian 
down to the seventeenth century. Thus the 
reader will quickly find such details as those 
relating to the important Jewish community 
and their synagogue, or to the earliest cathedral, 
identified as ‘Church ‘ D °’, lying west of 
the Gymnasium, and still awaiting excavation. 
An interesting topic, in the fourth century 
A.D., is the prominence at Sardis of the 
' theurgists?, Neoplatonic philosophers pre- 
occupied with miracle-working and magic, 
whose practices are likely to have had links 
with those of the subsequent medieval 
magicians. It is striking to learn (as previously 
argued by the author in articles), that final 
destruction of the city's municipal hfe can be 
asoribed to the Anatolian campaign of the 
Sasanian emperor Khosrow II Parviz in A.D. 
616. Urban organization thereafter gave way 
to an association of mmor settlements clustered 
round the acropolis. The defensive element 
retained iis importance, since the region was 
repeatedly swept by Arab expeditions. There 
are numismatic indications that under Maslama 
in A.D. 711 the Arabs even carried the acropolis. 
As to the last days of the settlement, the author 
in Appendix m specifically rejects the theory 
that the final extinction of the town was due 
to Timür, whose forces appear to have made 
only a casual foray in its direction. There are 
39 useful photographic illustrations, but in 
this small format some of the plans are excessi- 
vely reduced, so that fussy detail obscures the 
essentials of the topography. Though a 
simpler, bolder map would have been helpful, 
that is a small price to pay for so careful, com- 
pact, and well-integrated a survey, essential 
to any inquirer concerned with the region. 
A. D. H. B. 


BirsmksHwAR Prasan (ed.: Fort Wil- 
liam—India House correspondence and 
other contemporary papers relating 
thereto (military series). Vol. xix: 
1787-1791. (Indian Records Series.) 
xiii, 530 pp., front., 5 plates. Delhi: 
Controller of Publications, Govern- 
ment of Indis, for the National 
Archives of India, 1975. Rs. 50. 


During the period covered by this volume, 
the East India Company engaged m a critical 
war with Mysore, but there is little about it in 
these documents. Policies of war and peace 
were the concern of the Foreign Department. 
The Military Department had to do with 
military. administration. However, the student 
seeking general explanations of British military 
successes in India will find significant clues 
here, for example in the care devoted to 
effective methods of controlling expenditure. 
The East India Company laid stress upon 
economy and efficiency, unlike some modern 
governments, The editor attributes the 
Company’s success to strategy and tactics, 
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especially the use of well-driled infantry. 
Such things were of course very important— 
and after all, infantry were cheaper than 
cavalry. The editor seems to regard the pro- 
hibition of foragmg and the development of 
logistics as typical of the excessive regard for 
t conventionality ' which he rejects as char- 
acteristic of European armies. But ıb pre- 
sumably madethe movements of the Company's 
troops less burdensome to the civil population 
then those of their rivals. The insistence that 
troops should be promptly paid was another 
aspect of that concern for ‘ order and regula- 
rity ' which distinguished the Company from 
other governments and entailed military 
benefits. 

The editor begins with a denunciation of the 
Company's exploitation of Bengal after 
Plassey. But he does so in an outmoded 
manner. He states that thereafter there was 
a flow of gold from Bengal to England, citing 
as authonty Brooks Adams (whose name is 
mis-spelt in two different ways on the same 
page). But The law of civilization and decay 
was published in 1895, and some scholarly 
attention has been paid to the matter since 
then. After Plassey Bengal continued to 
export goods to England, but the Company 
ceased to import specie to pay for them and 
used instead the profits of political control. 
England still wanted her goods, not her gold. 
In terms of trade with England, Bengal then 
enjoyed an export surplus. Whether it was the 
sort of export surplus to which well-adjusted 
governments now aspire is debatable, al- 
though production may well have been stimu- 
lated and diversified. To pay for England's 
imports of tea from China the Company ex- 
ported specie and later opium from Bengal. 
If denunciation be the fashion, the historian 
with a taste for it can still speak of a drain 
of wealth from Bengal, but not of bullion to 
England. 

The political background is clearly delin- 
eated. It is a little misleading, however, tostate 
that by the treaty of Salbai the British lost 
all the footholds they had acquired in western 
India: in fact, they kept Salsette, a concession 
which Nana, Phadnis deplored. Also, Warren 
Hastings was not recalled: im fact, he re- 
signed in the expectation that otherwise he 
would be. 

K. A. BALLBATOHET 


BARDWELL L. Smitu (ed.): Hinduism: 
new essays vn the history of religions. 
(Studies in the History of Religions 
(Supplements to Numen), xxxi.) 
vii, 281 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1976. Guilders 48. | 


This 1s a collection of articles on various 
aspects of Hinduism in which the editor, as is 
usual in these affairs, valiantly contrives to 
discern & unity that is scarcely apparent to the 
ordinary reader. It contains the following 
contributions. 

1. Norvin J. Hein, ‘ Caitanya’s ecstasies 
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and the theology of the name’, is a rather 
simplistic, almost bhakti, account of traditional 
Caitanya ‘ worship ’. 

2. Joseph T. O'Connell ‘Caitanya’s fol- 
lowers and the Bhagavad-gita: a case study 
in bhakti and the secular', quite usefully 
discusses the rather dismissive attitude of the 
Rädhä-Krsna devotees to the non-bhakti 
elements in the Gita, as expressed in the com- 
mentary of Vi$vanütha Cakravartin and in the 
Cattanya-caritamrta. It ends with a brief 
account of some of the secular activities of 
Caitanya’s contemporary disciples as a 
reminder, perhaps unnecessary, thateven Hindu 
bhaktas have to live in the world. 

3. Walter G. Neevel, Jr., ‘The transfor- 
mation of Sri Ramakrishna’, is a lengthy 
comparison of the various English biographies 
and accounts of Ramakrishna’s teaching in an 
attempt to discover how he ‘ really * spent his 
early life and what he ‘ really’ taught before 
his disciples began to elaborate the record. It 
is a great pity, as Neevel says himself several 
times, that having no Bengali he starts under 
the disadvantage of being one step further 
from ‘ the truth’ than is strictly necessary. 

4. Cyrus R. Pangborn, ‘ The Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission: a case study of a revitali- 
zation movement, describes how the energy 
and organizational capacity of Vivekananda, 
nurtured by his tours of America, turned a 
local sect which might have drained away into 
the sands of Hinduism into the vigorous, all- 
India Rama-Krishna Mission. 

5. Mira Reym Binford, * Mixing in the color 
of Rüm of Ränujä: a folk pilgrimage to the 
grave of a Räjpüt hero-saint’, is a vivid 
personal account of a visit to Rämdevrä in 
Rajasthan made in 1972 with the primary 
purpose of securing a filmed record of the 
pilgrimage. 

6. Eleanor Zelliot, ‘The medieval bhakti 
movement in history: an essay on the liter- 
ature in English ', is essentially an annotated 
bibliography of Western works on bhakti. It 
is divided up by language region, but has 
nothing on Malayalam and little if anything 
for Oriya and Telugu; otherwise an extremely 
useful bibliography. 

7. J. Bruce Long, ' Life out of death: a 
structural analysis of the myth of the 
'* Churning of the Ocean of milk” ’, gives an 
exhaustive analysis of the elements of this 
myth in all its commoner versions and, as an 
exercise in theory rather than by conviction, 
attempts to make it fit into a Lévi-Straussian 
mould. Unsurprisingly, Long finds that 
structuralism does not work very well in this 
ease and perhaps also for many other products 
of the ‘ Indian Mind’. 

8. Alf Hiltebeitel, ‘The Burning of the 
forest myth’, discusses this episode of the 
Mahabharata as an illustration of the conse- 
quences of viewing the Makäbhärata as myth 
or history, and of cleaving to the new Poona 
critical text as opposed to looking behind it to 
the ‘ background myth ’. 

There is some useful material here. The book 
is very well produced—a couple of errors in the 
editor’s introduction being almost its only 
physical flaw. s 

I. M. P. RAESIDE 
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CHRISTOPH VON FÜRER-HAIMENDORF : 
Return to the naked Nagas: an anthro- 
pologist’s view of Nagaland, 1936-1970. 
vi, 268 pp., 12 plates. London: John 
Murray, 1976. £4.95. 


For many years The naked Nagas has stood 
as an example of how a book can contain a 
great deal of anthropological observation in a 
travel account both readable and informative. 
This reissue of the book has been prompted by 
visits made to the region some three decades 
later, which form two additional chapters. The 
first is a brief account of a visit to the Wanchu 
tribe of NEFA, which is seen as a branch of the 
Konyak Nagas of the previous study: and 
then the author tells of his revisit to the 
Konyaks, especially to the villages m which 
he had lived—of emotional welcomes by those 
of his coevals still alive, and of his impressions 
of change. 

Changes there have been. The spread of 
school education and the introduction of a 
system of local elective government have 
greatly eroded the educative and political 
influence of the men's houses (morung): and 
the further adoption of Christianity and a 
considerable flow of young men into admini- 
strative and clerical positions have resulted 
in & set of different attitudes to social and 
economie relationships, as well as to the 
abandoning of much of the traditional Naga 
culture. Yet some adherence to the ways 
observed 34 years ago continues: morung and 
clan exogamy are maintained, the Christianity 
of the elders is often nominal, and the younger 
educated men show a concern with the loss of 
Naga cultural distinctiveness, at the same time 
as they enter the wider Indian economic and 
political arena. The evolution of such an 
‘ethnic awareness’ can be paralieled else- 
where, and its implications are not considered 
in what is admittedly only a sketch of change 
among the Konyaks. Yet these concluding 
chapters, written in Fürer-Haimendorf's easy 
style, provide continuity and added interest to 
an enjoyable book, and it is only a pity that 
changes in our own society have made it 
economically imperative to reduce the number 
of fine illustrations from 54 to 24, and to in- 
clude only one picture from the period of the 
revisit. 

A. C. M. 


Hans-Joacnrm Parrots: Studien über 
das Bärenzeremoniell. 1. Bürenjagd- 
riten und Bárenfeste ber den tungus- 
ischen Völkern. (Skrifter utgivna av 
Religionshistoriska Institutionen i 
Uppsala (Hum. Fak.), 15.) 363 pp. 
Uppsala: in Kommission bei Klaus 
Renner Verlag, München, 1976. 

As the author remarks in the first sentence of 
his introduction : ‘ Of the religious phenomena 
of the north Asiatio peoples it is above all 
shamenism and hunting-eeremonial, with their 
concomitant myths and beliefs, which have 
attracted the attention of ethnologists and 
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students of religion’. Within the complex of 
ideas and practices made up by hunting rituals 
in general, Paproth isolates the complex of 
rituals connected with hunting and killing 
bears in particular as found not only among 
the peoples of northern Eurasia, but over all 
the circumpolar world, though not coextensi- 
vely with the total area in which bears live. 
The basic ideas of the bear-ceremonial are two, 
though they are expressed in a wide range of 
acts. These ideas are firstly, that of recon- 
eiliation with the bear, in order to prevent its 
soul from revenging itself on the hunters, and 
secondly that of solicitude for the survival 
or conservation of the bear after death, in order 
to ensure the continuance of booty. It differs, 
thus, from other rituals practised by the 
Tungus with respect to the elk or remdeer. 
These latter are preparatory, designed to 
ensure the success of the enterprise, whereas 
the bear-ceremonies are propitiatory, and occur 
after the hunt. 

This work is a systematic review of the state 
of research into bear-ceremonial particularly 
as it is, or was, practised among the Tungus 
peoples of north-eastern Asia. It forms the 
first part of the author’s scheme, and is, apart 
from the theoretical discussion in the early 
part of the book, a restatement, with com- 
mentary, of available material. In the planned 
second part of the work the author proposes to 
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deal with the mythic traditions associated with 
the bear-ceremonial. Dealing as it does with 
the Tungus peoples of Siberia, though with 
brief excursions to some non-Tungus peoples, 
principally the Gilyak, the subject-matter of 
this book lies rather outside the traditional 
range of interest of BSOAS. It is, however, 
of great interest in itself as a contribution to 
the history of religion and ideas, and also 
touches marginally upon the culture of the 
Ainu people of Hokkaido and Sakhalin, so that 
a notice of it here is not entirely out of place. 

After a general review of the main features 
of the bear-ceremonial, of its geographical 
distribution, of some general historical and 
philosophical considerations, and of the 
question of its significance and its age, the 
author proceeds to define the Tungus peoples 
whose activities form his field of study. He 
then gives an outline of the religious ideas and 
activities which are connected with the hunt 
amongst the Tungus. He sees bear-rituals as 
something distinct from ritual activities 
associated with other animals, both quantitati- 
vely, in that little is known of the latter, and in 
content, as hinted above. In the following 
chapter Paproth gives an appreciation of the 
nature of the bear, dealing with its telepathic 
abilities, the termmology associated with it, 
its territory (‘das Revier des Baren °), and the 
bear as if appears in secular folk-tales (‘ der 
Bar im profanen Tiermarchen °}. The remain- 
ing five chapters deal in great detail with the 
external forms of the bear-ceremonial among 
different groups of people, that 18: the bear- 
hunt ceremonial of the northern and the 
southern Tungus, the bear-feast among the 
same two peoples, and the bear-festival with 
a tame bear which is found among the southern 
Tungus as well as among the Gilyak and the 
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Ainu. The book closes with an exhaustive 
bibliography. It is a pity that there is no 
index. 

It is impossible to summarize the rich 
contents of this book, which is in itself a 
summary and synthesis of an enormous amount 
of previous work done by the author himself 
and many other scholars. 

C. R. B. 


Hans H. FRANKEL: The flowering plum 
and the palace lady: interpretations of 
Chinese poetry. xii, 276 pp. New 
Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1976. $12.50, £9.10. 


This book is a connoisseur's gem, a poetry 
lover's delight, with over 100 poems selected 
from all different periods of Chinese classical 
poetry and translated into English. The book 
18 beautifully produced with the Chinese text 
printed in small clear characters at the foot 
of the same page as the translation, & great 
boon to readers. The poems are arranged in 
groups linked by themes, not rigidly adhered 
to, but with poem leading into poem gently 
not insistently ; a method that has great charm 
in that the poems are then displayed as a 
personal selection, a special kind of anthology 
shaped by the author’s own appreciation. 
The commentary to the poems draws attention 
to the shape of the poem, noting the turns of 
thought, rephrasing some of the more complex 
imagery, and explaining the more important 
allusions. Professor Frankel has not gone in 
for detailed discussion of individual poets or 
analysis of the metre/content relationship. 
The gist of his discourse is to present the themes 
most frequently found in Chinese poetry 
allowing them to emerge without labouring the 
point. By the end of the book the reader would 
have absorbed the salient features of Chinese 
verse, and enjoyed the way that the poems have 
been unfolded before him like painting on a 
scroll. 

TAO TAO SANDERS 


Études d'histoire et de littérature chinoises 
offertes à Professeur Jaroslav Prüsek. 
(Bibliothèque de l’Institut des Hautes 
Études Chinoises, Vol. xxtv.) 337 pp. 
Paris: [Presses Universitaires de 
France], 1976. 


The present collection of articles from many 
hands (20 in all, assuming unidextrality) is not 
what it first was. As Yves Hervouet explains 
in his foreword, it started life in 1967 in Prague 
under the prospective title ‘Men and 
humanity—Chinese culture and literature. A 
commemorative volume for Jaroslav Průšek at 
his 65th birthday’. It came apart under the 
pressure of political events, but the pieces were 
picked up again by the Institut des Hautes 
Etudes Chinoises. Only six of the original 
contributions were still available by then 
(1974), though some of the authors of dis- 
placed articles later provided substitutes. In 
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the reconstituted volume the bias towards 
literature, always intended, has become more 
pronounced, only two studies now being 
historical. Of the final count, half are in 
French, half in English. Some make genu- 
flection to Professor Prü&ek, others do not; 
only one advertises itself as an anomaly 
(Wu Chi-yu's philological piece is dedicated 
to the memory of Ch'en Yin-k'e). Whether by 
luck or judgement, the over-all balance of the 
collection is just about in line with the pro- 
portions of Prisek’s own publications, with 
three articles on modern Chinese literature and 
ten bearing on early vernacular literature 
(including plays), the rest being spread about 
a bit. Short of reproducing the table of 
contents it is impossible to summarize the 
contents in all their diversity, nor would it 
be fair to draw up an Order of Importance, as 
such judgements will be largely dictated by 
readers’ interests. For myself, I appreciated 
most John C. Y. Wang's ' The cyclieal view 
of life and meaning in the traditional Chinese 
novel’, and Ma Yau-woon's ‘ The beginnings 
of professional storytelling in China’; both 
make their points impressively. 

Professor Hervouet deserves a vote of thanks 
for salvaging this volume both for its inherent 
worth and as a tribute to Prigek. He has not 
installed himself as editor, and one recognizes 
the propriety of this. The loss is that a sharp 
editorial eye could havedetected the mistakes in 
romanization (three different kinds are allowed) 
with which some articles are peppered, not to 
mention misreadings of characters. 

D. E. P. 


Eric Wipmer: The Russian ecclesiasti- 
cal mission 4n Peking during the 
eighteenth century. (Harvard East 
Asian Monographs, 69.) xii, 262 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Kast Asian Re- 
search Center, Harvard University, 
1976. (Distributed by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $18, £10.25.) 


Dr. Widmer begins his account of the story 
of the Russian ecclesiastical mission in Peking 
with the encounter in 1683 between a band af 
Russians under the freebooter Grigorii MyInikov 
and a contingent of Manchu soldiery near the 
Amur river, not far from the Russian outpost 
of Albazm. The Russian group was captured 
and sent as prisoners to Peking. They had been 
preceded by other Russians who, for one 
reason or another, had settled in China from 
1651 onwards, and were followed by more after 
the Manchus captured Albazin in 1685. By 
that year there were rather more than 100 
Russians in China, and they were formed into 
a company in the Manchu banner organization. 
Since 1683 they possessed their own church in 
Peking, and they contmued to exist as a 
national group, recognized as such by the 
Manchu authorities, who accordingly felt 
obliged to provide in some way for their 
spiritual needs. From this situation there 
emerged, gradually, the system of the Russian 
ecclesiastical mission, though the Albazinians, 
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the ostensible pretext for the establishment 
of the mission, never formed the main object 
of its interest. A first mission under the 
archimandnite Ilarion Lezhayskiy reached 
Peking im 1716, but ıt was not until after the 
death of the emperor K‘ang-hsi and the 
negotiation of the Treaty of Kiakhta in 1727 
that the system became regularized, with six 
more missions being sent in the course of the 
century. 

The positive achievements of the Russian 
ecclesiastical mission seem, from Widmer’s 
detailed account, to have been very few. A 
lonely existence far from home seems to have 
reduced the morale of many members to a 
deplorable level. Though students participated 
in the missions, this unique opportunity to 
study Chinese in China does not seem to have 
produced any sinologists of note, with the 
possible exception of I. K. Rossokhin, and his 
achievements appear to have been neglected 
by authority. The record of the Russians 
contrasts sadly with that of the Jesuits who 
preceded them and were also their contem- 
poraries during part of the century. The 
significance of the mission seems to have been 
a political one, and to have resided in its mere 
existence. As Widmer concludes: ‘since its 
existence depended upon compromise ... in 
attitude, it remained ... & standard of the 
unique relationship that China and Russia had 
worked out together.... It was this kind 
of need that the mission came to fill—that 
however badly things were going, the bottom 
should never be allowed to drop out from Sino- 
Russian relations °. 

Naturally enough, the significance of the 
Russian mission has been interpreted in Russia 
and China in recent years not in an impartial 
manner, but so as to reflect the stage of mutual 
flattery or vituperation reached at any parti- 
cular moment between the two present-day 
governments. Widmer quotes Soviet opinion 
(in 1958) and Chinese opinion (in 1975) to the 
effect, that the members of the mission either 
‘promoted the strengthening of the cultural 
ties of the Chinese and Russian peoples’ or 
were ‘a flock of rapacious underlings fed and 
used by the Tsarist government to invade 
China”. Such statements are material for the 
study of current relationships within the 
Communist world, but valueless as applied to 
the ecclesiastical mission itself. One is all the 
more indebted to the author for his detailed 
and unprejudiced account of an episode in 
international relations which has been in- 
sufficiently treated until now. 

C. R. B. 


CuaRLTON M. Lewis: Prologue to the 
Chinese revolution: the transformation 
of ideas and institutions in Hunan 
province, 1891-1907. (Harvard East 
Asian Monographs, 70.) xiv, 317 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: East Asian Re- 
search Center, Harvard University, 
1976. (Distributed by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $18, £10.25.) 
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Dr. Lewis tells the story, which will be 
broadly familiar to students of modern Chinese 
history, of some Hunanese episodes around the 
turn of the century, notably the anti-foreign 
riots of 1801, the attempts by officials and 
gentry to bring about reforms to meet the 
national crisis, the activities of the Ko-lao 
Hui secret society, the origins and early 
activities of revolutionary anti-Manchu organı- 
zations among Hunanese students in Japan 
and at home, and the unsuccessful rising which 
they and many members of seoret societies 
staged in P'inghsiang, Liuyang, and Liling 
counties in 1906. These events are con- 
- scientiously covered in this careful study, 
which unfortunately never quite comes to life 
as a piece of historical writing with a sufficiently 
sensitive feel for time, place, people, and ideas. 
Nor does ib do enough to put the events it 
describes in their setting: after all, the great 
majority of Hunanese were not involved m 
any of them. These shortcommgs do not 
detract from its value as a source of infor- 
mation on its subject; 1t 18 a welcome new item 
on the rapidly-growing list of English-language 
works dealing with the last years of imperial 
China. 

W. J. F. JENNER 


Epwarp J. M. RHoaps: China's 
republican revolution: the case of 
Kwangtung, 1895-1913. (Harvard 


East Asian Series, 81.) [xii], 366 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1975. $21.50, £13.50. 


It has been clear for some time that the next 
step forward in historical study of the 1911 
revolution would have to be detailed, regional 
studies, not just of the activities of the 
revolutionaries, but of the crucial decade which 
preceded it. Mr. Rhoads’s book meets this 
need admirably. It focuses on the important, 
though not entirely typical region of Kwang- 
tung, and particularly, since available evidence 
shows that change was urban rather than rural, 
on Canton. Most of the book is devoted to a 
careful and detailed analysis of the changes 
which took place m what the author distin- 
guishes as the early, middle, and late years of 
the post-Boxer decade, particularly em- 
phasizing the politicization of the urban élite, 
in their rival merchant and gentry factions. 
Although the ‘reform movements and the 
revolutionary movement were so intertwined 
that they sometimes seemed to be indistinguish- 
able °’, the revolutionaries, including of course 
Sun Yat-sen, appear somewhat isolated from 
the mamstream of cultural transformation and 
growing nationalism (surely not ‘mass’ 
nationalism) in this period. Nevertheless, m 
the short 21 months durmg which they held 
power in Canton their ‘distinctly bourgeois ° 
achievements and promise were considerable. 
The author concludes that m the country as 
a whole the ' old imperial élite ’ were the heirs 
of the revolution, but in Kwangtung at least— 
after a short revolutionary interregnum—the 
victors were the gentry, who were left more 
firmly in control at a local level than ever 
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before. A valuable, well-researched. and 
readable book. 
C. A. CURWEN 


EDWARD Friepman: Backward toward 
revolution: the Chinese Revolutionary 
party. (Michigan Studies on China.) 
xvii, 237 pp. Berkeley, ete.: Uni- 
versity of California Press, [1974]. 
$12.75. (English agents: IBEG Ltd. 
£10.20.) 


This 18 a study of the political party which 
Sun Yat-sen formed in 1914 as a successor 
to the Revolutionary Alliance (later Kuomin- 
tang), which had been crushed and outlawed 
by Yuan Shih-k‘ai the previous year. Part 1 
examines the fortunes of Sun and his revolu- 
tionary colleagues, the relationship between 
the complex political scene and the organi- 
zational options open to the revolutionaries, 
particularly the question whether the political 
conditions and the aims of Sun (which the 
author firmly categorizes as socialist) called 
for an exclusive or an inclusive single party. 
Part m discusses the process of organization, 
the structure, financing, organizational theory, 
and revolutionary strategy of the party, and 
the bitterly disputed questions of Suns 
personal power, the secret society model, and 
party discipline. Part mr deals with the 
attempts of the revolutionaries to harness the 
force of rural discontent, and seeks to show 
that their strategy was moving in the right 
direction: a willingness to understand ‘ the 
millennial, religious and magical notions’ on 
which people m the countryside ‘had been 
acting for centuries’. Part Iv examines the 
political context in which the Revolutionary 
party pursued its activities. 

A short note can hardly do justice to this 
book, neither to its contribution nor to its 
shortcomings. It is well researched and the 
author makes sense and writes clearly about 
the complicated political history of the period. 
He 18 not so convincing when he enters the 
less familiar world of the peasants (and ex- 
peasants); theoretical concepts are applied to 
the questions of rural rebellion and revolution 
with an assurance which the evidence pro- 
duced, and perhaps the state of our knowledge, 
does not justify. ' Most historians of twentieth- 
century China move quickly from the revolu- 
tion of 1911... to the May Fourth movement 
of 1919 °, but the author has filled this gap and 
has shown that the period was an important 
transitional one. It is a well-informed, stimu- 
lating, though often irritating book. The book 
contains no bibliography and no glossary for 
Chinese names, which mevitably diminishes 
its usefulness. 

C. A. CURWEN 


ANDREW J. NATHAN: Peking politics, 
` 1918-1923:  factionalism and the 
failure of constitutionalism. (Michigan 
Studies on China.) xx, 299 pp. 
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Berkeley, etc.: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, [1976]. $15. (English 
agents: IBEG Ltd. £12.) 


Most reputations turn out to be more or less 
deserved, and the political world of early 
Republiean China is still notorious for its 
corruption. Ándrew Nathan does not ohange 
one’s preconceived notion of a political system 
dominated by warlords, venal members of 
parliament, former Ch‘ing officials, and the 
foreign powers led by Britain and Japan. What 
he offers is a great deal of information on how 
that system worked, showing what the factions 
in the various parliaments and anti-parlia- 
ments of those years were and how they 
operated. This was the time in which con- 
stitutionalism declined from being the shared 
ideal of most educated Chinese to become an 
increasingly transparent mask for naked 
warlord power. The factions had no found- 
ations: internally, they consisted of patrons 
and clients, while their bosses were themselves 
the clients of a state whose existence was little 
more than nominal. The parliamentary games, 
the never-ending stream of public telegrams, 
the illusory pursuit of a solution to China’s 
problems through fixing majorities in un- 
representative assemblies, and the final self- 
debasement in 1923 are all chronicled with 
meticulous attention to detail. What is lost 
in readability is made up for by the book’s 
value as a work of reference. 

Nathan draws on many sources, including 
British Foreign Office files, the Shun-t‘ien 
skih-pao, T‘ao Chü-yin's gossipy and infor- 
mative Pei-yang chün-fa t'ung-chih shih-ch^i 
shih-hua, and a multitude of others. It is 
addressed both to students of Chinese history 
and to political seientists. The former will 
doubtless be aware of the factors in the 
political scene that counted for much more 
than the parliamentarians. The latter would 
do well to look also at another recent book, 
Ch'i Hsi-sheng's Warlo:d politicsin China, 1916— 
1928 (Stanford, 1970), for information on the 
domestic Realpolitik of the period; a satis- 
factory general survey of the involvement of 
the foreign powers in China’s politics at this 
time has yet to be written. 

This admirably thorough but excessively 
jargon-ridden study will morease our under- 
standing of the system which the revolu. 
tionary nationalism of the 1920's rejected. It 
also prompts questions about why it was that, 
given the practical ineffectiveness of the per- 
formances on the Peking stage described herein, 
so much attention should have been paid to 
them. It is almost as if the ritual were essential 
in & way that the reality of a unified state was 
not. Clearly the political manoeuvres des- 
eribed in these pages were not ideological in 
& modern sense. Could it be that they were 
religious? This would explain why, despite the 
limited practical significance of what happened 
in Peking and the manifest corruption of the 
celebrants, the ceremonial had to go on. 
Perhaps the old jibe that 'la réligion des 
Chinois, c’est la Chine’ was not so far off the 
mark. 


W. J. F. JENNER 
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Noriko Kamacui and others: Japanese 
studies of modern China since 1953: 
a bibliographical guide to historical and 
social science research on the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. Supplementary 
volume for 1953-1969, by Noriko 
Kamachi, John K. Fairbank, Chüzo 
Ichiko. (Harvard East Asian Mono- 
graphs, 60.) [iv], xxxiii, 603 pp. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: East Asian Research 
Center, Harvard University, 1975. 
(Distributed by Harvard University . 
Press. $22.65, £14.25.) 


This is a supplement to the earlier volume 
which appeared in 1955 and the coverage is now 
brought up to 1969 with the addition of some 
important books published up to 1973. The 
chronological coverage is from the early nine- 
teenth century to 1950, though some entries 
cover certain aspects of intellectual, political, 
and social history in the early and mid-Ch'ing 
periods. The various sections are: ‘ General 
works ’, ‘ Late-Ch‘ing political history : domes- 
tic rebellion and foreign aggression ’, * Political 
institutions °’, ‘ Power politics: Japanese and 
Russian expansion’, ‘ Republican China’, 
* Intellectual and cultural history °, ‘ Economic 
history and institutions °’, ‘ Chinese society ’, 
* Reference works’. A very useful and infor- 
mative introduction surveys modern Chinese 
studies in Japan since 1953, the organizational 
structure, and major themes of controversy. 
There is an excellent general index and a 
character index of authors’ names. Two 
appendixes list journals and publishers. Each 
entry is annotated (with American students of 
modern China in mind), to describe the con- 
tent and exact aim of the study, the period 
covered and sources used, and the contn- 
bution which the editors judge 1t to make. 

0. A. OURWEN 


Danrez L. Overuyer: Folk Buddhist 
religion: dissenting sects in late tradi- 
tional China. (Harvard East Asian 
Series, 83.) xi, 295 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass., and London: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1976. $16.80, £10.50. 


This book enters the twilight world of the 
sect and contrives to pick out from the murk 
some distinguishing features of the various 
forces which lurked there. In particular, 
Overmyer is much concerned to mark off the 
differences between genumely religious sal- 
vationist movements and other forms of 
association which were more or less overtly 
rebellious. The former ‘were not peasant 
rebellions because they moved out of pre- 
existing cultic traditions, and they were not 
secret societies because they were not secret’ 
(p. 5). The second chapter is devoted to & 
description of one such sect (the Ch‘ang-sheng 
Chiao) and of its non-rebellious nature. Else- 
where in the book there is much detail of 
various sects and their texts, and some com- 
parison with cults and sects outside China. 
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: Despite the distinctions between groups (and 
the author makes them elegantly), the Chinese 
state was unimpressed and rode roughshod 
over all, its view being that it had already a 
fully adequate coverage of the supernatural: 
* Beyond the principles of heaven and the royal 
law there is nowhere to seek for blessings’ 
(Ch'ing edict of 1812 quoted on p.22). Being 
unable to comprehend sectarian religious 
activities the state persecuted them, equating 
the unorthodox with the rebellious. Overmyer’s 
attempts to show that the state was wrong in 
holding this view are to some extent convincing, 
though White Lotus-type rebellious activity 
springing from religious sects was common 
enough for the state to have had good’reason 
to be wary and sensitive. 
E. D. R. R. 


{+ 
Burton Watson (tr.): Japanese litera- 
ture in Chinese. Vol. 11. Poetry and 
prose in Chinese by Japanese writers of 
the later period. [ix], 191 pp. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1976. £11. 


This book is published in the Columbia 
University collection of translations from the 
Oriental classics, and follows a similar volume 
representing the earlier period of Japanese 
literature in Chinese. Its contents are mainly 
poetry but there are some prose pieces whioh 
include jtwo biographies of remarkable women 
by Rai San'yo, and excerpts from Soseki's 
Bokusetsuroku. It is always interesting and 
illuminating for a student of Japanese hter- 
ature to read poetry in Chinese by Japanese 
writers, for the longer and somehow more 
explicit pieces that this includes demonstrate 
a different method of expressing similar 
thoughts, in a way that the reader of Western 
poetry may often find more immediately 
comprehensible than, say, in the kaiku. There- 
fore this volume by an eminent scholar is 
doubly welcome. 

0.3. D. 


RoBERT Garrias: Music of a thousand 
autumns : the togaku style of Japanese 
court music. X, 361 pp. Berkeley, etc. : 
University of California Press, [019775]. 
$25. (English agents: IBEG Ltd. 
£19.95.) 

This 18 a thorough study of one side of 


gagaku, the court musio of Japan, namely 
togaku, Tang music, by a scholar who has 


long been famous for his work on the subject. 


One cannot but welcome, therefore, this 
exhaustive account, which includes chapters 
on the historical background, the instruments, 
theory and notation, performance practice, 
rhythmic and melodic structure, ornamentation 
technique, modal practice and ornamentation, 
and the analysis of two compositions, Jitokyo 
and Soké no kyu. There follow nearly 100 pp. of 
' musical transcriptions, including that of 
Senshuraku * Music of a thousand autumns’, 
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which provides the title of the book. A 
massive bibliography, a list of recordings of 
gagaku (not merely tégaku), a classified list of 


` the standard fügaku repertoire, an index, and 


some most informative illustrations complete 
this excellent work. ` 


3 


C. J. D. 


Noez MarrBEWs and M. DonEEN 
WAINWRIGHT (comp.): A guide to 
manuscripts and documents in the 
British Isles relating to the Far East. 
Edited by J. D. Pearson. xiv, 182 pp. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1977. £17.50. 


This book is a welcome reference and re- 
search aid, paralleling the earlier volumes by 


the same compilers which were devoted to ' 


South and South-East Asia and to Africa. It 
lists, in more or less detail according to circum- 
stances, manuscripts and documents, mainly 
in the English language, held by public bodies 
and by a smallish number of individuals in the 
British Isles. The great public and semi-public 
repositories, such as the British Library, the 
India Office Library, the Publio Record 
Office, and certain university libraries occupy 
the major part of the book, though descriptive 
detail is no clear guide to importance: the 
archives of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, for instance, which are stated not to 
be fully sorted and arranged, take up only a 
few inches of space. 

The original research work on which this 
Guide is based was done in the three years 
endmg in 1965, since when the editor has been 
able to add new material. It was not possible 
for him, however, to repeat the visits which 
had been made by the compilers. lnevitably, 
a book of this sort is incomplete. There are no 
doubt good reasons why commercial archives 
are so poorly represented on the one hand, 
while on the other the difficulties of tracing 
the holders probably explain the paucity of 
papers known to be in private custody. It is 
almost incredible that, considering the range 
and intensity of British interests in the Far 
East over the past century or two, only six 
pages of entries relating to such papers could 
be made. Is it too much to hope that the 
appearance of this book may perhaps spur 
owners of papers, whose value they may under- 
estimate, to make them known in one way or 
another? 

This country is especially rich in 1ts holdings 
of missionary archives, no doubt because it was 
from Britain that the great impulse towards 
protestant missionary aotivity came towards 
the close of the eighteenth century. The 
Library of this School now holds the extensive 
records of the London Missionary Society, and 
in this connexion the reviewer would beg leave 
to contribute a word or two of comment. It is 
possible that the Mongolian paintings on cloth 
which are listed on p. 84 as being associated 
with either Stallybrass or Gilmour may in faot 
have come from Stallybrass's colleague, the 
Reverend W. Swan. The Reverend Richard 
Knil, in a letter to the Treasurer of the 
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LMS dated 1 June 1826, writes: ‘I send you 
some paintings from Mr. Swan, the Gods of the 
Mongolians. They are for the society. Also 
a small case or Box of Idols from Mr. Swan to 
Mrs. Puget, his kind friend’. It is worth 
noting too that the name C. Rahm, that of the 
author of missionary journals listed on the 
same page, should be spelled C. Rahmn. 
Cornelius Rahmn, 1785-1853, was a Swedish 
clergyman who worked among the Buriats and 
then among the Volga Kalmucks, subse- 
quently becoming Pastor of the Swedish 
Church in London. 
C. R. B. 


N. J. ALLEN: Sketch of Thulung 
grammar. (Cornell University East 
Asia Papers, No. 6.) [ii], xii, 254 pp. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: China-Japan Program, 
Cornell University, 1975. $4. 


Thulung is one of the several Rai languages 
of East Nepal. Shafer's classification places 1t 
in the Eastern Himalayan Section of the Bodic 
Division of the Sino-Tibetan Family. Dr. 
Allen estimates that Thulung may have 
around, 8,000 speakers at present. 

One-fifth of the Sketch is taken up by a 
Thulung-English glossary, and another fifth by 
& 8et of texts on legendary events, transcribed 
from recordings, with their translations 
(literal and fluent) and annotations. The 
remainder of the book deals mainly with 
phonology and morphology, with pride of place 
being given to the ranufications of the verb 
forms. 

What readers find noteworthy about 
Thulung, and the book, will depend inevitably 
on their predilections. I mention below some 
of the features that intrigued—even astonished 
—me. 

1. Vowel length is contrastive in verbs, but 
other parts of speech use it only sporadically 
or even allow free variation (p. 22). 

2. Tone, though ıt proved too elusive for 
Allen to mark it regularly, is none the less used 
consistently to distinguish present and past 
tense in certain verbs (p. 33). . 

3. The verb has a large repertoire of 
inflections: intransitive verbs agree with the 
person (1st inclusive, Ist exclusive, 2nd or 3rd) 
and the number (singular, dual, or plural) of 
the subject, while transitive verbs agree with 
the person and number of both subject and 
object (pp. 46, 48)—the resulting array of 
infleotions is astoundmg to one looking at 
Tibeto-Burman from the Burman end. 

4. Sandhi: there is an equally spectacular 
table of the sets of variant forms taken by each 
of the verb inflections when joined to each of 
the 10 different stem-classes of the verbs 


p. 62). 

5. Classifiers: Hodgson’s mid-nineteenth 
century notes on Thulung record something that 
looks much lke the familiar Tibeto-Burman 
set of noun classifiers (‘rounds’, ‘longs’, 
‘flats’, etc.); but contemporary Thulung 
finds classifiers superfluous: numbers are 
followed by le or nothing (p. 113). 

Allen presents his material with an engaging 
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diffidence. He was in the area for about a year 
and a half collecting data for anthropological 
research, and worked for most of this time 
through the medium of Nepah. His study of 


- Thulung therefore took low priority. He has 


none the less collected a great deal of infor- 
mation on the language, and. though I cannot 
judge its accuracy he has evidently checked 
it with care; he has performed admirable feats 
of disentanglement on Thulung’s complex 
morphology, and sets out his findings with 
welcome clarity. 
JOHN OKELL 


N. J. Ryan: À history of Malaysia and 
Singapore. xiv, 322 pp., 16 plates. 
Kuala Lumpur, etc.: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1976. £16. ; 


Ryan's The making of modern Malaya: a 
history from earliest times to the present was 
first published in 1963. This 18 a revised 
version, with & new title and * a more elegant 
format’. It is basically a textbook for schools, 
with too many inadequacies to be of much 
value for serious students at a higher level. 

M. O. RICKLEFS 


M. A. Curenov: Naselemiye Molukk- 
skikh ostrovov. (Akademiya Nauk 
SSSR. Institut Etnografi im. N. N. 
Miklukho-Maklaya.) 285 pp. Mos- 
cow: Izdatel’stvo ‘Nauka’, 1976. 
Rbls. 1.53. 


This book on the mhabitants of the Moluccas 
contains four chapters. Ch. 1 deals with the 
natural environment of the Moluccan archi- 
pelago, its cultural-geographical characteristics, 
climate, terrain, and animals. The second 
chapter discusses the cultural and economic 
unity of eastern Indonesia and, inter alia, the 
production of sago and rice, commercial 
agriculture, cattle-farming, and hunting and 
gathering. Ch. iti, entitled * History ’, includes 
sections on the emergence of ethnic groups 
engaged in trade, the rise of Ambonese culture, 
the * Republic of the South Moluccas °, ethnic 
consciousness, and the religious composition 
of the population. The fourth chapter, on 
‘Languages and peoples’, discusses among 
other things the place of Moluccan languages in 
the Austronesian family, internal classifi- 
cations of Moluccan languages, and lexi- 
costatistical analysis. The book also contains 
three appendixes (on languages, ethnic groups, 
and administrative divisions), a glossary, a 
bibliography, and three indexes of names— 
personal, geographical, and ethnic. 

N. G. PHILLIPS 


Oz. H. KAPITA : Sumba di dalam 
jangkauan jaman. 410 pp. [Jakarta]: 
BPK Gunung Mulia, 1976. 


This is a collection of four studies of Sum- / 
banese society, drawing together historical, |. ^ ~ 
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folk-historical, and general descriptive 
meterials, and written over the last 11 years. 

The first of these is a local history of the 
eastern Indonesian island, including ono- 
masiology, traditions concerning origins, and 
pre-colonial contact with other islands. The 
major section is a systematic account of key 
events in the recorded history of Sumba from 
the beginning of the Dutch period through to 
the present day. This covers relations with 
the Hast India Company (VOC), the Mbata- 
kapidu and Lambanapu wars, the develop- 
ment of the Lewa-Kambera kingdoms; the 
formation of a local colonial administration, 
its absorption of traditional political entities 
and the general effects of Dutch control; the 
rise of the missions, literacy and social welfare 
services; the Japanese interregnum and 
assimilation into an independent nation state. 

The remaining three studies are intro- 
ductions to the polities of Umalulu, Lewa, 
and Loura. In each case, but to differing 
degrees, are combined data on descent and 
local groups; myths, genealogies, and tradi- 
tions relating to the origins, movements, and 
histories of the various polities and olans; 
documentary materials (the first written 
mention of Umalulu is in 1723); and certain 
aspects of traditional social structure. For 
Loura there is a detailed account of ritual, 
the symbolism of house structure; and for 
Lewa a description of some elaborate cosmo- 
logical notions, as well as a historical appendix 
by Raja Muda Umbuna i Hararungu. 

The author, who himself has a place in 
Sumbanese history as an important adminis- 
trator in the post-independence period, has 
presented and meticulously arranged a mass 
of information. Most of this has not been 
previously accessible and will be of consider- 
able value to ethnographers, archaeologists, 
and historians of Sumba, and of Nusa Tenggara 
in general. 

It is easy for a professional savant to find 
fault in a work of this kind. It is uncritical 
and unanalytical in its treatment of the 
assembled data: the nature and status of 
different sources is rarely given; the techniques 
employed in acquiring original data are seldom 
mentioned; there is no bibliography. At an 
even meaner level, some of the type-setting, 
editing, and presentation is obviously proble- 
matic. The diagram on p. 337 should be in the 
chapter beginning on p. 338, while on p. 305 
section ‘14’ should surely read ‘4’. The 
complicated system of section headings is 
confusing ın places. All this, however, must be 
set against the fact that this is material which 
might otherwise have remained undiscovered. 
It would be foolish to run the risk of dis- 
couraging work of this kind through an in- 
sensitive review based on what are arguably 
inappropriate scholarly values. Mr. Kapita 
and the Publications Committee for Cultural 
Documents of the Sumbanese Protestant 
Church are to be warmly applauded for a use- 
ful and enterprising venture. 

ROY P. ELLEN 


Ox. H. Karira: Masyarakat Sumba dan 
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adat istiadatnya. 274 pp. [Jakarta]: 
BPK Gunung Mulia, 1976 


* Sumba society and custom ' is a companion 
volume to the author's Sumba di dalam 
jangkauan jaman discussed above. 
what was said in connexion with that work 
also applies here, and need not be repeated. 
Both are collections of documents rather than 
integrated monographs; both were published 
by an editorial committee set up in 1973 to 
inquire into the possibility of disseminating 
materials on Sumbanese language, history, 
and culture. This apparently took place at the 
instigation of Drs. P. J. Luijendijk and Dr. L. 
Onvlee, the latter being perhaps the foremost 
contemporary authority on the island. The 
fact that Kapita's manuscripts were written 
individually and completed at widely separated 
dates undoubtedly accounts for some of the 
repetition to be found. Some of the infor- 
mation appears in both volumes, and some 
even appears verbatim in different chapters 
of the same volume (cf. pp. 46-54 with pp. 
145-56, Masyarakat Sumba). 

The book reviewed here consists of 10 
chapters covering a number of different aspects 
of East Sumbanese social organization and 
culture. Topics include the population in myth 
and tradition; clans (kabihw), kinship re- 
lations, marriage and family; female inheri- 
tance in a patrilineal system; the customary 
law relating to membership of local, descent, 
political, and religious groups; social stratifi- 
cation and slavery; the papanggangae institu- 
tion; rites of passage (particularly funerary 
arrangements) and other rituals; recent 
changes in Sumbanese society; and brief 
descriptions of various arts and crafts, some- 
times amounting to little more than a check- 
list. There is a rather curious and somewhat 
dated section on the adaptation of traditional 
society to ‘ Indonesian socialism ’. This might 
more appropriately have been either revised 
or omitted altogether. The final chapter on 
rights to land was presented at a Kupang 
semmar on land reform in eastern Nusa 
Tenggara in 1961. 

While it is the eastern part of Sumba that 
has already received most attention in the 
literature, this collection of supplementary 
data is to be welcomed. This is partly because 
it fills in gaps where published knowledge is 
incomplete (as in the case of land ownership), 
and partly because it touches on existing 
ethnographie preoccupations: textiles, sym- 
bohsm, asymmetric cross-cousin marriage. 
For example, Kapita once again describes 
connubial exchange as circulating (pp. 118- 
19), although he does not provide genealogical 
illustrations. An earlier analysis by Rodney 
Needham to this effect (Bijdr. Taal., Land- en 
Volkenk., cxur, 2, 1957, 168-78), based on 
Nooteboom, has been challenged by more 
recent data (N. L. Kana, unpublished M.A. 
thesis, Cornell University, 1966), 

One problem in measuring the real value of 
this book is that the extent to which the author 
is familiar with other writings on Sumba and 
his general acquaintance with the discipline 
of anthropology is never made entirely clear. 
Although he refers to Nooteboom, Witkamp, 
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Onvlee, Jonker, Roos, and Wielenga, there 
is no indication of actual works consulted. The 
information provided is useful; a proper table 
of contents, index, and bibliography would have 
made it more so. 

ROY F. ELLEN 


SAMUEL H. Expert: Puluwat dic- 
honary. (Pacific Linguistics, Series C, 
No. 24.) ix, 400 pp. Canberra: Dept. 
of Linguistics, Research School of 
Pacific Studies, Australian National 
University, 1972. A$9.50. 

SAMUEL H. ELBERT: Puluwat grammar. 
(Pacific Linguisties, Series B, No. 29.) 
v, 137 pp. Canberra: Dept. of 
Linguisties, Research School of Pacific 
Studies, Australian National Univer- 
sity, 1974. A$3.50. 


These two works, with Three legends of 
Puluwat and a bit of talk (1971), constitute a 
first description of one of the Micronesian 
languages belonging to the Trukie group. They 
are a most welcome addition to a scanty 
literature. 

Phonology and morphophonemics occupy 
some 16 pp. of the Grammar, with further 
information under such heads as ‘ combinatory 
rules in later chapters. Puluwat has the rich 
mventory, for the Pacific, of nine vowel 
phonemes and 17 consonants, including the 
“velarized bilabials’ pw and mw. There are 
no clusters, but any phoneme except w, y may 
occur geminate, even a consonant in initial 
position (e.g. kkúú ‘ nail, claw’; < *kuSkuS). 
‘ Exerescent' vowels which avoid consonant 
clusters at word junctions prove distinctive, 
not epenthetic. The rules in syntagma are 
complex. 

The main bulk of the Grammar is given over 
to an extended treatment of word and mor- 
pheme classes; phrase and sentence struc- 
tures, liberally exemplified in these sections, 
are analysed in ch. xviu. Elbert distinguishes 
three major categories of word: full words, 
* substitutes ’, and particles. Full words may 
be verbs, nouns, or—the largest group—verb- 
nouns which may behave like either. (The 
status of numerals, treated in ch. xvii, is 
obscure.) Substitutes include pronouns, demon- 
stratives, interrogatives, and relatives ; demon- 
stratives, identified by their deictic * proximity 
suffixes ’, are sometimes verbs. Prepositions, 
a class of particles, may constitute one-word 
noun phrases. Such peculiarities sometimes 
lead to instructive ethnographic digressions, 
as on the ' taxonomy of property ' (pp. 54 ff.). 
Why is coconut, uncooked, le cuit and cooked 
meat still le cru? 

The lexicon of respect language is con- 
sidered im a short final chapter. An index of 
affixes and grammatical words would have 
been a useful addition, since one is not always 
led direct to the place by the classifications 
given in the Dictionary. 

This contains some 6,000 entries and is 
provided with an English ‘finding list’ of 
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103 pp., a commendable practice. Gram- 
matical sophistication is not required of the 
user; thus forms related to fili- ‘to choose’ 
make 12 separate entries, including the direc- 
tionally specialized nouns fililó, filtlong-, filita, 
filitiw-, filiwo-; the suffixes -ló ete. are also 
entered in their places. There is reasonable 
provision of illustrative citations. 

The enterprise leans throughout to prag- 
matism rather than schematic orthodoxy. 
Thus ch. xii of the Grammar unites ‘ unin- 
flected’ prepositions, which are particles, with 
the full-word hybrids * preposition-nouns ' and 
"preposition-verbs'; which probably suits 
the language-learner better than the gram- 
marian. He might not mind that Elbert’s 
preferred distinction between the categories of 
particle and affix (p. 17) is phonological. It 
is in this last field that one would most like 
to see further research, preferably within reach 
of a phonetics laboratory. What are we to 
make of the intriguing statement that vowels 
following À are ‘always’ (p. 5) or ‘ usually’ 
(p. 13) stressed? A hypothesis can be sug- 
gested, but is empty without testing. 

H. L. SHORTO 


C. D. Cowan and O. W. WOLTERS 
(ed.): Southeast Asian history and 
historiography: essays presented to 
D. G. E. Hall. 436 pp. Ithaca and 
London: Cornell University Press, 
1976. $22.35. (English agents: IBEG 
Ltd. £14.) 


The range of essays in this excellently 
printed volume justly reflects the catholic 
breadth of Professor Halls interests and 
scholarship, exhibited as much in encourage- 
ment of his juniors as in his own very con- 
siderable contribution to historical knowledge. 
The editors may be congratulated on the 
balance they have secured between ancient and 
modern, mainland and island topics, as they 
may on the standard of the papers included. 

Many of these deal with sources, forming & 
pendant to the volume on Historians of South 
East Asia which Hall edited in 1961. Luce 
writes on the earliest sources for Burma (and 
publishes a Burmese inscription from Buddh 
Gaya); Wyatt provides a valuable survey of 
the main classes of Thai chronicles; Ricklefs 
advocates the greater exploitation of later- 
period Javanese sources, following European 
contact, Constance Wilson surveys writing in 
English and Thai on Mongkut, Tarling the 
rather sparse materials on north Borneo, while 
McIntyre, in a sparkling contribution, dis- 
cusses events in Malaya in the third quarter of 
the nineteenth century end their historians a 
hundred years later. Three essays look at 
single works: Wolters disengages the thir- 
teenth-century perspective of Lê Vin Hu'u 
embedded m the Ly annals; Griswold and 
Prasert Na Nagara analyse and evaluate a 
fifteenth-century Thai poem on ‘ The defeat of 
the Yuan'; and Siegel examines the meaning 
for its audience of the Achinese popular epic 
Hikayat pò cut Muhamat. 

Of history as against historiography we have 
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van Naerssen—alas, posthumousiy--on the 
origins of the kraton; and Kirsch on the case 
for inferring bilateral kinship in ancient 
Cambodia. R. B. Smith illuminates Vietnam 
around 1500 by a comparison with English 
events at the same period. Johns, on Islam, 
deploys interesting evidence of the intellectual 
traffic between Indonesia and the wider 
Muslim world. From more recent times, Brian 
Harrison writes on the missionary Anglo- 
Chinese college at Malacca; Philips on 
Dalhousie's attitudes at the outbreak of the 
second Anglo-Burmese war; Tinker on 
Phayre's governorship of Mauritius; and Wang 
Gungwu on varying reactions among South- 
East Asian Chinese to the rise of Nationalist 
China. 

Fittingly enough, there are contributions 
from several flanking disciplines. In historical 
linguistics, R. B. Jones writes on Burmese 
phonology and Wolff on the Tagalog lexicon, 
both challengingly ; while Hla Pe records the 
genesis of the JBurmese-Enghsh dictionary. 
O'Connor uses an isthmian case-study to chart 
the limitations of conventional art-history. 
Golay examines the implications of regional 
balance-of-payments trends in the colonial 
period and after. Legge assesses the attempts 
to remake South-East Asian history writing as 
& branch of sociology (and comes down for the 
historian as historian). 

One rarely expects to draw general con- 
clusions from a collection of this sort; the 
short essay confines nearly all contributors to 
those national compartments which 1t was the 
honorand's achievement to federate, if not 
to unify. What one does gain is the stimulus 
of varied viewpoints among authors who, for 
the most part, have the wider horizon in sight. 
Not historians only but all students of the 
region should find interest and profit in the 
volume. 

H. L. SHORTO 


GABRIEL Manessy: Les langues Oti- 
Volta: classification généalogique d'un 
groupe de langues voltaiques. (Langues 
et Civilisations à Tradition Orale, 15.) 
314 pp. 2 maps. Paris: [Société 
d'Études Linguistiques et Anthro- 
pologiques de France], 1975. 


Professor Manessy has already written on 
the Gurma languages: in the present volume 
he gives us à more extensive comparative and 
historical study of the larger group of which 
they form a part. The name ‘ Oti-Volta ? 
(replacing numerous variations on the theme of 
* Moore-Gurma) is conveniently applied to 
these languages, since the area in which they 
are spoken is traversed by the upper reaches of 
the three Voltas and the Oti. 

The author adopts a rigorous ' hypothetico- 
deductive” approach, similar to that of 
Guthrie’s Comparative Bantu. Phonology, 
morphology, and lexicon are examined in turn, 
in each case with a comparative survey of the 
relevant facts in the extant language, followed 
by a diachronic hypothesis that can account 
for them. In the final section the presumed 
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ancestral dialect cluster is characterized, and a 
possible course of development of various sub- 
groups down to the present day is outlined. 
Three appendixes contain full data for 130 
ilustrative comparative series, a list of 258 
reconstructed radicals, and a short note on 
Kamanga. 

The problem of distinguishing inheritance 
from borrowing arises m an acute form, since 
this study is concerned not merely with estab- 
lishing a single common ancestor, but also with 
identifying and relating the various splits 
postulated to have taken place subsequently 
within this common stock. Manessy finds the 
basis for a solution in placing a high value on 
specific correspondences within systems—in 
practice, within nominal class systems—as 
being very much less likely than lexical or 
phonological correspandences to be due to 
diffusion. 

The book is a substantial contribution to our 
understanding both of linguistic relationships in 
West Africa and of the problems of methodo- 
logy involved. All those interested in such 
matters will hope that one day. Manessy’s 
findings on the Oti-Volta ‘ sous-famille ° may 
find a place in an even more extensive study 
of at least a part of the entire ‘ famille '. 

F. D. D. WINSTON 


Gaston Canu: La langue mò:rē: 
dialecte de Ouagadougou (Haute- Volta). 
Description synchronique. (Langues et 
Civilisations à Tradition Orale, 16.) 
491 pp. Paris: [Société d'Études 
linguistiques et Anthropologiques de 
France], 1976. 


This book is a detailed study of the phono- 
logy and grammar of the most widely-spoken 
language of Upper Volta, as of the Oti-Volta 
group. The author follows Martinet's theory 
of linguistics, as developed for African langu- 
ages in the grammars of Ngbaka by Mile. 
J. M. C. Thomas, and of Birom by Lue Bou- 
quiaux. Since neither lexicon nor indeed 
semantics are dealt with, the title is perhaps a 
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little misleading without further qualification. ' 


The section of most general interest is 
probably that dealing with the tonal system. 
M. Canu describes a three-level system, sub- 
ject to four different kinds of automatic modifi- 
cation, including the raising of syllables 
associated with ‘l'accent d'intensité ', i.e. 
radical-initial syllables, and the lowering of 
utterance-final ones; all this m addition to an 
optional raising due to the ‘accent d'insis- 
stance'. His findings are supported by 10 
oscillograms of selected examples, which, 
however, do not provide ‘des arguments 
scientifiques irréfutabies’ for his inter- 
pretation, but merely establish some of his 
data. It is not clear, for example, why the 
oscillograms for vá à, vā à, and và 4 apparently 
show neither the regular raising of stressed 
syllables nor the lowering of utterance-final 
syllables. Again, tiküga is recorded on more 
or less level pitches, and is analysed as LHH, 
while va a on level tones is analysed as MM, 
not LH, though the incidence of stress and 
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utterance-final lowering would appear to be 
the same in both cases. It is a pity, also, that 
the examples he gives of tonal oppositions 
within set frames are all stated in terms of the 
onal analysis, not of the observed pitches. 
eX In short, while it is hard to doubt the validity 
of the author's conclusions, in view of the 
numerous examples of oppositions that he has 
y assembled, it would have been helpful if he 
had given more consideration to alternative 
possibilities and shown why he rejected them, 
or at least had provided more tonetic data for 

the reader to examine for himself. 

The grammatical section proceeds from the 
establishment of numerous parts of speech, 
through the description of derivation and com- 
pounding, and of nominal and verbal syntagms, 
to the strueture of propositions and their 
mutual relations. The book concludes with 
three short, lively folk-tales, accompanied by a 

; running paraphrase and a virtually morpheme- 
by-morpheme translation. 
f F. D. D. WINSTON 


PauLETTE Rovion: Le verbe en gbaya: 
étude syntaxique et sémantique du 
ntagme verbal en gbäya kara 'bódoó 
(R.C.A.). (Bibliothèque de la SELAF, 
51-52.) 187 pp. Paris: Société 
d'Études Linguistiques et Anthro- 
pologiques de France, 1975. 


This book follows the same theoretical scheme, 
on its formal side,:as Canu’s Mo:re grammar 
noticed above, and it is one which would seem 
more suitable for the establishment of a gram- 
matical typology for languages in general than 
for the exposition of the special characteristics 
of a single language, particularly where 
y- semantic categories are also involved. It is 

awkward, for example, to have the various 
optional verbal elements classified in groups 
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9', C", and D", not for any functional reason, | 


^ but simply because not all of them occur in 
utterances of the same minimal length. How- 
ever, any difficulties arising from this approach 
are largely counterbalanced by the excellent 
examples, all of which are taken either from 
actual conversation or from recordings of oral 
literature. The final semantic discussion is in 
fact based on a spécimen of a complete folk- 
tale, ‘How men came to cultivate manioc 
and sesame’, which is accompanied by a 
detailed semantic commentary as well as by 
. & morpheme-by-morpheme and a more fluent 
^ translation. 

The verbal system is operated partly by 
alternations of tone, partly by a radical-final 
inflection, but mostly by various obligatory 
or optional categories of affixes or auxiliaries. 
All obligatory verbal elements (other than the 
radical) are termed * modalités’; the optional 
elements include ‘ aspeotifs °, ‘ néo-aspectifs ’, 
Ac ‘ valorisateur °’, etc. 

The semantic system of the verb is not 
directly related to any location in time, but is 
based on two major sets of oppositions, that 
of aspect, ‘ inachevé” versus “achevé”, and 

^ that of mode, ‘réel’ versus ‘ virtuel? versus 
impératif”. There are also various minor 


aspects within the major two, some of them 
both unfamiliar and semantical complex. 
À point which is not discussed, but which might 
merit further consideration, is how far, if at all, 
the 'inachevé/achevé ' opposition might be 
understood as being between an unmarked and 
à marked term, rather than two terms of equal 
weight. 

The introduction includes a short outline of 
some aspects of Gbaya Bodoe society. Pp. 66 
and 67 have been transposed in the copy for 
review, though the page numbers run on in 
sequence, and there are & few inconsistenciea 
of terminology. In general, however, the book 
is handsomely produced, from typescript. 

F. D. D. WINSTON 


Parre O. NsuaBE: Ohaffa: a matri- 
lineal Ibo people. xvi, 136 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1974. £2.10. 


This short monograph is originally an Oxford - 


B.Litt. thesis based on field-work carried out 
by the author when he served as government 
ethnographer during 1960-2. Obhaffia is a 
Cross River Ibo grouping of 25 villages who are 
different in many respects from what Nsugbe 
calls * general Ibo’, most importantly in their 
descent and inheritance system. For, while 
the majority of the Ibos are predominantly 
patrilineal, the Ohaffia are essentially double 
unilineal, having both  patrilineages and 
matrilineages for different purposes, such as 
the transmission of different kinds of property 
and wealth from generation to generation. 
However, unlike some other double unilineal 
systems in the area, like those of the Yako, 
studied by D. Forde, and the Mbembe, studied 
by R. Harris, the Ohaffia matrilineage is the 
main corporation in the society, as ib is the 
principal holder and inheritor of property. 
The patrilineage is a residential unit, but is not 
exogamous; the matrilineage is dispersed but 
exogamous. 

The first three chapters of the book provide 
general background information on the 
ecology, economy, and history of the com- 
munity. Ch. iv presents an interesting des- 
scription and analysis of its political system 
which, as the author puts it, strikes à balance 
between the 'state-like, centralized model, and 
the segmentary, acephalous model. Of parti- 
cular significance is the account of the crucial 
roles played by the age-based associations in 
political organization. Equally interesting is 
the analysis m ch. ix of the Ohaffia cult of the 
dead. While the patrilineal ' general Ibo’ 
symbolize in clay and wooden objects only 
their patrilineal ancestors, the Ohaffia sym- 
bolize and pay homage to male and female 
ancestors in both lines of descent. 

It is not always clear in parts of the book 
whether the accounts given are reconstruc- 
tions of the traditional past or empirical 
observations at the time of field-work. The 
author’s preoccupation with the historical 
* origin’ of matriliny among the Ohaffia is of 
little sociological significance, though his- 
torians may find it interesting. The extensive 
use of vernacular terms throughout the book 
is at times irritating. 
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But the book is well documented and is 
certainly a contribution to Ibo studies, as well 
as to the comparative analysis of kinship 
systems. 

ABNER COHEN 


Linguistics and Philosophy. Vol. 1, 
No. 1. [iv], 152 pp. Dordrecht [and] 
Boston, Mass.: D. Reidel Publishing 
Co., 1977. Guilders 42.50 per vol. 
(90 for institutions). 

Linguistica and Philosophy is a new journal 
intended to focus attention on 'those areas 
where Imguistic and philosophical studies over- 
lap ' (editorial statement, p. 1). The contents 
of this first volume exemplify this intention: 


L. Karttunen, ‘Syntax and semantics of 
questions; D. R. Dowty, ‘Towards a 
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semantic analysis of verb aspect and the 
English ''imperfective " progressive’; C. G. 
Morgan and F. J. Pelletier, ‘Some notes con- 
cerning fuzzy logics’; A. Seidel, ‘ The picture 
theory of meaning’; T. Janssen, G. Kok, and 


L. Meertens, ‘On restrictions on transfor- Ar 


mational grammars reducing the generative 
power’; L. Bauer and W. Boagey, ' On *' The 
grammar of case " ! (review article). 

Recent developments in linguistics and in 
philosophy, including the field of studies rather 
loosely known as ' philosophy of language ’, 
but also involving the much closer links now 
established between syntax and semantics in 
both theory and practice, well justify à new 
journal of this type. Edited in America, with 
&n international Editorial Committee and a 
wider Editorial Board, Linguistics and Phi- 
losophy deserves a warm welcome. 


R. H. ROBINS 
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outsiders seem to have thought. Hard covers £10.50 net 
Paperback £3.50 net 
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The Rise of Modern Turkey 1808-1975 
STANFORD J. SHAW and EZEL KURAL SHAW 


This, the second of a two-volume history, discusses the modernization 
of the Ottoman empire during the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, the spread of nationalism among its subject peoples, and 
the revolutionary changes in Ottoman institutions and society that 
led to the Empire's demise and the rise of the democratic Republic 
of Turkey. Based on extensive research in the Ottoman archives as 
well as Western sources, this volume analyses the external pressure, 
reform measures, institutional changes, and intellectual movements 
that affected the heterogeneous Ottoman society during the 
Empire’s last century and also studies the major events that have 
taken place in the Republic of T'urkey from 1923 to 1975. 

Hard covers £17.50 net 

Paperback £7.95 net 
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anthropologists, sociologists and historians interested in religion, 
Professor Martin examines the social and political aspects of the 
religious revival brought about under the aegis of the Muslim 
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Islam at a time of increasing weakness of the Ottoman empire, and 
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Ihe. Hindu Temple 


Án Introduction to its Meaning and Forms 
GEORGE MICHELL 


This book provides the broad introductory account of the Hindu 
temple that has long been needed. In Part One, ‘ The Meaning of 
the Temple’, Dr. Michell introduces the fundamental concepts of 
Hinduism and their expression in the temple; the symbolic processes 
by which meanings are identified with architectural forms; the 
structure of Hindu society and the role of the temple in the world 
of man. In Part Two, ‘ The Forms of the Temple °, he explains the 
principles and techniques of temple-building, and traces the evolution 
of distinct temple styles in north and south India, the Himalayas and 
South-East Asia. 82 plates, 24 line illus., £10.50 November 
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The Parthian empire embraced Iran, Mesopotamia and much of 
western Asia, and lasted from about 250 B.c. to A.D. 224-7. The 
story of what happened to the advanced Greek and Asiatic cultures 
under Parthian domination is the theme of this book. Dr. Colledge 
questions the justification of the term ' Parthian ' art, arguing that 
the Parthians’ own artistic contribution was surprisingly small— 
each region preserved a striking cultural independence as the 
fascinatingly diverse illustrations show. ` 

90 plates, 45 line illus., £12.50 Just published 
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Fight plays representative of traditional genres, selected from all 
periods of China's rich dramatic history from the thirteenth century 
to the People's Republic, are here translated for the first time—into 


racy current idiom—by the author of A History of Chinese Drama 
(Elek, £9.75). £6.50 


Available through your usual bookseller. In case of difficulty, 
please write to 
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